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PREFACE 


‘To ib« Gates of Iviberty’ was oiiginally planned as tlie Congicss-Jubilee Couitnenioiuitun 
Volnine> The Olainond Jubilee of the Indian National Coiigiess, however, peleied out into a 
mounting crisis of events in 1946*47. It merged into the most niomementous epoch of centuiies of 
Indian history in atleast paitial fulfilment of the Congt ess stinggle. The plan had to undei go changes 
and the publication had to come out as a Souvenir of this great epoch. It had to be delated to keep 
pace with the fast moving drama of political developments and had to bear the stress and strain of 
those events. All preliminaty airnngements at Lahore, wheie the l)ook was being built up and was 
to be published became liot casualty and refuge for them had to be sought elsewhere. These circums* 
tances of our common national experience account for some of the shortcomings. 

Also the Committee of eminent leaders who were to sponsor, build up and edit this publication 
were mostly caught up in such hectic preoccupation all this time that they could not give sttentiim to 
this work as expected. They bad no longer the leisure of a cell in jail to undertake writings that 
bad earlier enriched our literature. Kven Dr. Rajendra Prasad, whose was the main inspiration behind 
this venture had such a strenuous portfolio in warding off hunger and famine and in the building up 
of the structure of our freedom in the Constituent Assembly, that be could do very little. Thus 
inspite of valuable guidance and cooperation from seveial of the Committee and otheis, (be 
responsibility for the several defects and shortcomings in the editing and publishing of the book is 
totally of the undersigned. 

The book bad to be a collection of old and new writings according to plan. Mainly it was an 
attempt to portray the Cougtess movement of our times—the Gandhian era. There was to be a 
shorter account of earlier phases and chionology and a backgiound in lemoter history of ancient, 
middle and modern developments of which the Congress is a part. These developments meige into 
the dawn of the future on whose threshold we stand today. The national struggle for rebiith is a 
continuous historical process. Gandhi ji is only a product of our heritage. The paitial fulfilment in 
our< political freedom is an important stage in our march. We are at the gatc.s of libeity and ready to 
move forward into it. There is no resting in this eternal march : ‘Hence O traveller, march along, 
march along*. 

To try to deal with such a vast subject in one short volume is like catching the flood of 
the Ganges in a pot, as Hindus are prone to do. We could only pick up what we thought 
wet« salient features, some aspects of great movements ideas and trends, personalities and events that 
here moved one fifth of the human race. The congress has been only a mirror, an epitome of this 
vest humanity, in even a vaster dynamic retting of the world her ond India's shores. The presentation 
like this has to be therefore, most inadequate even at its best. It might serve to whet the readers 
thirst for wider study. 

We have chosen to reproduce extensively from larions masterly books to fill up our picture. 
Nehrn'S The nitwmru of 7ndw, for ipstenee which is « book With similar scope, is like a treasure 
ii i hf s t in which we bote dipped often. We bave used end quoted profusely from Pelme tnu’s 
Tedog for dealing with the dark period of dominetioo end egploltetion sgeinst which the Congress 
nntii^f fdnght* It was fmite to look for a new, better, niritodate enelytieet survey. We have reproduced 
Itront Okhor acknowledged spttrces and Mleeiii help f»om meny o%t; hooks for eeatt^tion of facts. 



Thib, however, does not mean that valuable new contributions do not constitute the main 
features of this book. The series of articles from Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramyya, for instance, by themselves 
would form a new book of the highest value. There are some first hand accounts by their intimate 
associates of features in the life and work of Gandhiji, Lakmanya, and Sardar Ballbbbhai* Dr. Radha 
Kiislinnn's study of Gandhi ji’s leadership against the vast sweep of human history, Dr. Radha 
Knmad's articles on the age long unity and economic pattern of India, Sri Palme Dutts exposition 
of India's pasition in world politics. Dr. Kumarappa’s picture of economic disruption and rebuilding in 

I 

Indiajsnd seveial other writings ate of the highest standrad of the eminent writers and shall constitute a 
permanent contribution to our literature. Messages from President Chiang Kai-Shek, Pearl Buck, 
and Lin Yutang, great world citiaens and constant fiiends of our country's cause foim another valuable 
part of the ^xlltlme. 

But besides these biilliant paits, the book bad to have other jrartsofthe nature of compilation 
of chronological facts. The volume, under the ciicumstance has come out to be like a piece of 
mosaic, in which gems of thought and exposition, old and new, had to be fitted in with a mass of diab 
joining material. Perhaps such a failing is inherent in a book of cooperative authorship like the 
present. For such failing we crave the indulgence of the master-craftsmen as well as the reader. 

G. C. SonJhi. 
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FOREWORD 


This is a book on a worthy theme. To appreciate this periocf 
and what has happened during the last quarter of a century in India 
we shall have to look back after many years have passed and view 
it in the perspective of history. We are too near it at present to 
understand it and appraise it aright and no book can do justice to 
it. This book is not a history or an appraisal but rather a glimpse 
into various aspects of this Gandhi era in India's history. 

Already a generation has grown up which has no personal 
knowledge of the feelings and urges of the people of India a quarter 
of a century ago. They may read about it or they may hear stories. 
But it is difficult to appreciate that mighty surge of feeling which 
shook India when Candhiji first blew his trumpet of non-violence 
and non-cooperation. Much has happened since then and we 
have seen many ups and downs. But with every crisis in our 
history, when lesser men have often failed, Candhiji has risen a 
step higher not only in the affections of his countrymen but also in 
the deep regard for his greatness. Truly this has been a Gandhi 
era and all of us, who have lived through it, bear some impress of 
it. India is changing and will change, as it must, but in ages to 
come, it will still remember and be influenced by the teachings of 
of this great son of hers. And not India only, but the world will 
realise more and more the essential truth and effectiveness of this 
message of his, which is essentially the mes sage of India. 

1 commend this book to the reader. 

Jawikhcrlal Nehru. 

New Delkit 
25, Deeemher, 1947, 




MESSAGE OF GREETINGS 
FROM 

PRESIDENT CHIANG KAI.SHEK. 


( Received by Cable for the Cengreti Commemoration Volume ) 


There is something deeply inspiring in the final achievement by a great people 
of a long cherished dream of national self-government. 

During recent years the Indian people have captured the imagination of the 
vs/orld by the consumate genius which they have exhibited in recreating in their 
vast country the political structure of a sound and enviable national life. 

In this achievement they have revealed a heroism and a quality of will 
which has enriched the saga of the human race. 

My greetings and the greetings of the Chinese people go out to you on this 
great occasion of your historic national achievement. 

Five years ago it was the esteemed privilege of Madame Chiang Kaishek and 
myself to visit India and to meet the leaders of the Indian people. 

At that time we had the memorable $ experience of a delightful meeting 
with India's great leader Mahatma Gandhi. 

We visited you at one of the truly decisive moments in human history. 

The war for world freedom had not yet been won. India and China met 
as allies and co*warriors in the great struggle. 

Today we are no longer engaged in a common military enterprise. But the 
links which were forged in the fires of those years have grown stronger with the 
coming of peace 

China and India share a common frontier of 3,000 kilometers. 

It is a frontier which China knows she can ever leave unguarded because 
there are no conceivable political differences which can bring conflict between our 
two peoples. 

The 80,00,00,000 people of China and India constituting one-third of the 
human race possesa die common tradition of peace and justice. 

As fellow Asiatics, the two peoplet will live and continue to stand and, 
together exert an ever widening influence for that better world order which is the 
goal of mankind. 

May India go forward from this historical year to aehieve an increasing 
measure of national wellbeing and progress. 




TRIBUTE TO GANDHIJI 

No figure in the voorld is so incomprehensible to men 
of the West as is this man of India, Gandhiji. Today as 
militarists prepare worse weapons and governments vie 
with one another in armies, the western peoples are in 
secret despair They dare not go forward, they cannot go 
back In the quiet places of our private hearts those who 
are wise among us know that we ctfre wrong. Non-violence 
is right. Only in a non-violent world can life be worth 
living Gandhiji will be remembered forever because he 
has dared to live in non-violence and to teach non-violence 
resolutely in the midst of war and turbulence, he alone 
has found and kept the source of peace, both for the indivi- 
dual and for humanity. 


Pearl S. Buck 



A VISION OF INDIA 

( A Metuge- -For The Commemoration Volume. ) 


Kver since I entered college, India has always seemed to me a vast, dark phenomenon on 
the continent of Asia, hiding within itself some deep secrets of the human sonl incomprehensible 
to any sne but a Chinese Taoist. Outsiders may now and then catch a glimpse of that mystic light 
which claims to reveal to us the reality of things apart from the illusions. As I was fairly religious* 
minded, I tried to comprehend that mystic light. The impression of something deep and dark arose 
very largely from thg terminology’ and methods of exposition of the Buddhist translations in Chinese. 
These Buddhist translations give the Chinese people the only metaphysics we knew and seem to 
promise a voyage down the interminable Ganges of thought. But less attracted by its metaphysics 
than by its literature, I began to read India’s great epic.s, and for the first time my great admiration 
for the Hindus as a nation was definitely established. 

India fir.<<t became modern to me, with a modern meaning, when in 1931*1932, a.s an editor 
of the CHINA CRITIC, an Kttgli.sfa weekly published in Shanghai, I got engrossed in Gandhi’s 
march to the sea to make salt with his countrymen, in defiance of the British Rmpire. Now, it 
seemed to me indescribably funny that a nation like India should have any relation to a Briti.sh king 
or queen. It just seemed to me like a case or downright robbery of a vast, rich nation by somebody 
away at the northwesterliest tip of Kurope. T wrote editorial after editotial in defence of Gandhi’s 
right, which is India’s right for freedom I began to be interested in her brilliant vounger son 
Jawaharlal Nehi u. Then India became personal to me. During the World War, when Churchill 
refused to apply the Atlantic Charter to India, I saw that not only India’s cause was lost, but the 
world's cause of freedom was lost in the maze of prejudices and fossilizations and encrustations 
inside the cranium of a world leader who, extraordinary to say', still convinced himself that he was 
fighting for the cause of freedom against empire. The obdurate obstinacy of Churchill to face up 
to the issue of freedom versus empire during the war is the direct cause why the war was not fought 
cleanly on that issue and why today we are floundering still more hopelessly in a jungle of conflicting 
{mperialism.s. 

t 

India’s cause was and has always been the cause of right. And I am glad the cause of right 
has won. 

Now India at long last has her freedom, the inalienable freedom of every nation to solve 
her own problems. India, like China, suffers from the handicaps of poreity and illiteracy. But 
Indians have at last got the freedom to tackle these problems like free men, and that is a great, a 
very gieat privilege, once lost to them. Lately I have been more and more impressed by the fact 
that there is a great waste of human talent ih backward countries, and that a good *4aodern democracy 
means the release of that great human potential for creative activity and for happy living. That, I 
believe, is the essential problem and goal of all political activity. 1 am keeping that vision for China, 
and my Indian friends shall keep that vision for India. So and so alone shall the people of Asia be 
a constructive force in this destructive, predatory modern world. 


Lin Yatang. 



BOOK 1 


INDIA THROUGH THE AGES 





Many-tinted Dawn ! The humortal duiujlder of tleaeen ! 

Youmj, white ndwd, earn" with thy purpie $teedt ; 

V'Mne the pith of th“ d<tWHingt the wield han been gieen. 

Fallow the path of the dawn th- world still needs: 

Darkly shininy dusk, thy sister, has sought her abiding. 

Fear iwt to Imuble her dreams ; daughters ye twain of the Sun, 

Dusk and Jhiwn hrimji ay birth' 0 Sister! jp/ltr path is mendiny ; 
D.'od an- the first who hare watched ; when shall our iralhiuy be done ! 

(Rlgreda) 

Thine is the imaye in eeery temple ; Mother, / Imw to thee. 


I N our country, we Itegin a new day and 
start ou n journey with the repenting of 
n name and looking into n face and 
contemplating upon what is sacred and 
beautiful. And as we emerge to-day through our 
darkest night into a new dawn and set upon the 
joyous road that opens before us, we can do no 
better than begin with the name and vision and 
understanding of the Motherland. 

This task, however, is not so simple as it 
would seem. The nightmare yet clouds our 
awakening. Freedom has come, but the legacy of 
slavery hides its face. It is not quite simple even 
to fit a name to our land among the many by which 
it has been, known— Jambu-dwip, Bharatvarsha, 
Sapta Sindhu, Aryavarta, Hindustan or Hind, or 
IntUa, It is strange thought that we have to i»tk 
to fcnov^, not only what is India but have first 
to set upon a voyage of re-discovery of our 
very being. 


(hondemutaram Sony) 

The British, it seems made a profound dis- 
covery ; that there was no such thing as India. 
Their wise men propagated this theory long and 
wide. This basic truth about India was stressed 
by Sir John Straeby : 

" This is the first and most essential thing 
to learn about India that there is not and never 
was an India or even any country of India, 
possessing according to European ideas, anything 
of unity physical, political, social and religious, 
no Indian nation, no people of India • of which we 
hear so mnch,” (Sir Jobe Strachy ! “ India : its 
administration and progress.” 1888 page). 

Seeley, the great Pundit of imperialist political 
theory, pointed out that the notion of India, rested 
upon a " vulgar error”, of political science and that 
it was only a "geographical ezprgsslon”. Down 
to our day when the Simon Seven reported with 
bf illtant insight on India 
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* The variefjated sissemblaRe of races and 
cree<ls,” "wiih riRid complication of innumerable 
castes,” with its 122 lanRUaRcs, "in the almost 
infinite diversity in its religious aspects,” the 
" basic op]x>sition of Hindus and Muslims,” " This 
conglotneralion of races and religions,” “ congeries 
of heterogenous masses ”. 

« 

Their Ppovideuce it would seem stepped in, 
111 the Ktiise of Great Britain, and gave this mythical 
chaos a shape and substance, with as was naluial — 
varying fissures, and holes, and tendeiicv to fall 
apart. The whole history of the British rule has 
been accordingly, occupied in bringing cohesion, 
of varying degrees, till, in oiir day, there was a 
crystallization of India into “two nations" and two 
countries not to say of the numerous sovereign 
states and less politically conscious communities 
and helpless special interests. And the prophecy 
of the Arch-angel of the British imperialism, Mr. 
Churchill came to be — with what Mr. Allee called 
the ‘Fulfilment of the British Mission’" in India, 
and it is dilficult indeed to find India* in the 
“dull roar and scream of carnage and coiifusioir’ 
that does come about with this fulfilment. 

Bui, though for a time we lose the cherished 
dream of a politically united India it is infinitely 
better than the unitv of a common overall slavery 
that was oui lot. The vision of India still 
conies to the mind serene and radiant like the 
snow jieaks of the Himalayas seen through passing 
clouds. We do not lose consciousness of the essen- 
tial unity which lies deep and eternal under the 
varying colour patches of India's historical maps. 

What then is this India ? How comes it to be 
au inspiration, a deeply moving experience, a kin- 
ship and continuous heritage of diverse people, in 
diverse limes, n living and deathless entity, 4in em- 
bodiment with a mind and face, iiiCimatety known 
and yet full of mysterious wonder, like a dearly 
beloved person ? 

No doubt the shape and spirit of this 
niyiiad f'lceted personality that is India is complex 
and uup>uidtt able, like the substance of a dream, 
c'lmuig down in the subconscious awareness of the 


race, a millennium of generations, “births and 
rebirths" of its people. And our poets and sages 
have .synthesised the dreams with reality and 
made its images in a thousand ways. But paitly 
the entity of India is amenable to analytical stiivey 
and study. 

Geography is no doubt a major factor in both 
the emotional oneness of a country and its 
homogeneons and special social socio-cultural pat- 
tern. And when wc think of India with a feeling 
of fondness, we think of places and people we have 
Iseen. ^The sublime beauly of nature in India is 
Uhe main theme of our earliest literature— Rig^'eda 
.and the modern “national anthem”— the Bande- 
mataram song.j The first picture that always comes 
to my mind, and lights up the dark recesses of 
consciousness is of ‘Nangaparbat" tower of shining 
whiteness breaking .suddenly on the view, against 
dark bine and gieen overtones of mountains and 
forests, in an Himalayan tiek. Other pictures come 
in tumultuous procession— the expanse of the 
(innges in the morning snn, with the crowds on the 
ghats, the dignity and suffering on peasant fates, 
the grace and ihvthm of a team of village women 
working in the paddy field, a journey with Gandhiji, 
and a session of the Congress, the coming of the 
monsoon. The mind's eye passes like a “.cloud 
messenger” ovei various parts, in a cycle of 
seasons. And everybody and every mood has its 
own picture gallery. 

The sum total of physical environment and 
common way of life and occupation has a remark- 
able effect in transforming and harmonising racial 
tj^pes. We see this phenomena in nature. In the 
fastness of the valley of Gurez in Kashmir, trout 
of drab grey colour is put in the stream but 
soon develops rainbow colours. It is conjectuted 
that the rich variety of flow^i’s on the mountain 
sides all round act.s in some mysterious way 
through the retina of this fish to bring about 
this change. It hm^ been remaiked how in the 
United States, the common way of life is produc- 
ing similarity not only in the thought and modes 
but even in a tyincal Amrican face and buBd of 
its people, coming from a variety of racial stocks. 
Such a standardisation is much more marked 
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in a country with a mechanical civilisation than in 
a country where life is close to the bewilderinit 
variety of Nature. Also a centralised State is like 
a (luplicatinf; machine in its effects. Hut there can 
l)C other factors of unity 5 and unity is not neces- 
.sarily at the cost of diversity of appearance. 

The geography of India has walled in a 
subcontinent in a remarkable way from the rest of 
the world. It is like a closely guaeded saiictuaiy' 
in its insularity. No real strategic barriers cro.ss 
its vast area. But there is a rich varies' of land- 
scape, climate, flora and fauna. It is this environ- 
ment, peihaps that gives India, a distinctness of 
character, a typical outlook, diversity that is 
blended and harmonised by its sheer multitudinous 
vaiictv and constant contact, producing a racial 
genius for adaptatioi and fusion, and a common 
socio-economic struct urc. This common economic 
and social structure, conditions of life and occupa- 
pation, in their turn intensify the type. 

The very antiquity of histoiy in. India, the 
coming and living together of various people and 
civilisations has given het a niellowne.ss and 
maturity of outlook that tolerates and sv.sthesi.se.s 
differences, like a biological quality. Al.so this 
long process crystallised into common patterns of 
thought and institutions. The high water-mark of 
achievement in philosophy, art and civilisations, 
naturally reached repeatedly, in such long conti- 
nuity, left rich and homogenous soil and strata of 
a ettUure. New currents of ideas and civilisations 
were only tributaries to this main stream. There 
was an ever-increasing diversity of apixarance 
with a deep laid unity of the es.sential elements in 
the life of the individual and the society. 

It is also the geography of India, the loveli- 
ness of its various scenic txauty and the poetic 
inheritance of its people from an early dawn, that 
deifies the mystery and enchantment of .Nratare, that 
makes India a part of the life of its people. 

Was it the geography of India, its variety and 
distance of horizons, and its climate and the misty 
antiquity of its history, that joined together to give 
the Indian mind it's peculiar quality of qneat and 
harmonyi of transcending space and time» of 


living at the same time, in the past and the 
present, on earth and in the .stars. 

And was not this another name for the gift 
of the highest form of art expie.ssion, the master- 
touch that integrates the inner e.vperieiice with the 
outer world and blends the truth and bcaulv of an 
ideal with life, the art that becomes a part of and 
is iudistiiigni.shahle from the daily life of the 
people, when ideas and eniotiomil and aesthetic 
ex]xrience are given form, catved in stone, 
painted in caves, snug in folk music and the drama 
of history and rhythm of nature intermingle with 
life and ritual. 

The racial memory in India goes back into 
something like geological ages, where history 
merges with legend. And the mass of Indian people 
believe in endless cycles of civilisations, ages of 
glor>’ and decay, of lepeated coming of gods and 
heroes, kings and sages, half remembered, half 
imagined pictures of .splendour and disaster, dimly 
.seen pinfincles of achievement. .This is India's 
weakness and strength. It gives a serenity and 
fortitude, a capacity to live with an aristocratic 
.spirit in a state of beggary, unaffected by vicissi- 
tudes.^ lyiterature and art has made this legendary 
past a part of the daily life and practice of the 
people. The life in the village huts and city 
slum is broken and coloured and. made bearable 
bv seasonal fc.stivHl.s, recital and songs, play-acting 
and story-telling connected with legendary heroes — 
and their lives provide the noim of individual, 
family and .social conduct. 

The antiquity of hi.story and this gift of 
imagination in India have endowed its geograi>hicnl 
entity with a living personality in a way that is 
unicine. There are rivers, tiees and animals that 
have familiar legendary hi.stor>* and hitman 
attributes. There is hardly a .spot in this vast 
country from end to end, which is not hallowed 
with the associations of a great name event or 
institution. The mountains and plains, rivers and 
forests are alive with the memory of a hermitage, 
ak itenerary, abode or scene of activity of a Roma, 
Kriidina or Buddha. Kverywbere in India the 
ait'is full of a feeling of wonder, of a pageant that 
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bas just passed out of sight. Than there are the 
numerous shrines, and monuments, and the great 
places of pilgrimage set in the four corners of the 
land in Nature's loveliest spots, drawing thousands 
of men and women, from places thousands of miles 
apart, diverse in language, cults and modes. They 
came in, days when walking and bullock carts were 
the only means of transport and come even now. 

A 

Those factors of deep attachment to the land 
and a common pattern of life and art are still further 
sti'engtheued by a process of chronological synchro- 
nisation, by minute following of the days and 
hours of a common calendar, in the seasonal 
celebrations and day to day ritual and observations. 

This aspect of Indian life is both a promoter 
and manifestation of a deeper common outlook, 
manner and substance of imagination, belief and 
expression. It is further revealed in daily life and 
work of the people, in the ceremony and music of 
birth, marriage and death, in sowing and harvest- 
ing, in art craft and daily routine of life. ^ 

It goes deeper into the whole set of ideas 
and scale of values, the place of idealism or inner 
life and its synthesis with material life, co- 
existence of a line of heimit Kings and a highly 
sophisticated civilisation, of the place of and 
relations between the individual and the social 
group, the structure of family and village economy, 
the comparative unimportance of the central State, 
friendliness towards the world and kinship with 
the animate and inanimate universe. Even the 
distortions and defects that grew in this pattern 
were similar at different places and periods, and 
repeatedly gave rise to similar resurgent move- 
ments, and with ideas and leadership that ore 
remarkably alike. 

India, like other countries has seen many 
vicissitudes but its essential pattern of thongkt 
and institutions has survived and come dowA to 
our day. This endurance becomes tmjjr visible 
when we compare it with other old civilisations 
and fin<|^ them either totally extind or totally 
traasiori^d. There is nothing left in Bi^ptor 
Greelee or lome of its ancient civilisation, except 
Is c^ppavatlons and ruins. TlSere is ,Adilhiug to be 


proud of in the antiquity dl ideas and institutions. 
But the continuity shows their vitality. 

This continuty and vitality is not an expres- 
sion of wooden changelessness, but rather of a 
capacity for change, a special aptitude for adapta- 
tion and evolution, readiness to receive and 
assimilate what is harmonious, and to resist and 
discard what is foreign. 

India baa been the tryst of various peoples 
and cultures their battleground and common 
abode. There has been conflict, but largely it has 
been resolved into fusion or at least a harmonious 
blending, adding to the richness of the main 
cultural pattern. 

The decadent periods in onr history are 
co-extent with the circumstances when we lost our 
power to change and became rigid and static, and 
ail the disease and decay in onr body politic is 
traceable to this. 

There is a danger of inertia developing in old 
ideas and institutions when the meaning is lost aud 
husk preserved. Sometimes new ideas come with 
foreign free-bootcrs and there is a natural defen- 
sive shutting of doors against both. Indians had 
such periods of stagnation, and many of the well- 
known evils of Indian society like caste and 
uotouchability and purdah, came thus into being 
and were stereotyped in this way. But the inherent 
vitality of the Indian system repeatedly threw up 
forces of change and a new adaptation. The 
British domination has been for over a century 
the most potent medium of staguations in our long 
history. Indirectly and deliberatediy tbe mediaval 
state of India was froseu and made to stand 
still, like the moving cavalcades carved on our 
temple walls. The world in the meanwhile nwmd 
fast and fsr. •f. 

Tlie p|ni|ii|Mie of looking back Into our past is 
not to go baek to it. Ibdia has to guard agaiuat 
amrivnilsm drhleb'wottldbe a natural ranctlon to 
wbabflie West has done to us and to iPakistnn. In 
many ways present day Indians have to hb their 
own auscestors. But also whim marvcliing nt the 
iwogreab of the West, there is alaeliaig of donht 
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dismay. This progress has t»erhaps been irrela- 
ted in some wa5rs and in a circle of retrogression 
in other ways. The subhuman standard, of living 
of the mass of oor. people 'maikes us Idbk with 
longing eye to tbe pTogrette in the West. iBut^ the , 
common man even In the West has been reduced ; 
into “a catories-cousumihg iiuit, a man-hour produc- 
ing machine." 1%e ^r increasing mastery 
over forces of hatiire has not increased the 
mastery of the individual man over himself and 
his environment. The common man is as helpless 
or even more helpless and moved about by 
gjaiits of mass production and state planning and 
systems as he was by an earthqnake, a storm or 
an epidemic. The States are neither wise nor 
just always. In fact the progress in science and 
technology has ourstripped by far the progress 
in social organisations. Obsolete and parochial 
divisions and rivalaries still rule and periodically 
threaten the mass of man. The ever increasing 
accumulation of production and comforts, their 
wlder^ distribution, better security, and provision, 
of social amenities and service is interrupted in 
every generation with destruction and misery 
that snrpaimes the past in every succeeding 
crisis. The Atomic Bomb is the symbol and 
measure of the' moderh wurld in the power and 
weakness of mlan, individually and in the gronp. 

This progress makes us pause ahd turn to- 
wards other set of values and the constructive 


pattern that was based on them, and, the echo 
of which comes to ns down to out deyr The 
search , for India thus becomes a matter Of !t&- 
pctftance. It. Is an elusive quest but well worth 
^nmihg. For it is a quest not only for the power 
of recovery and remoulding of our peoples* desti- 
nies, but of> providing~it may be'- a pattern, for a 
new world-order of which we are * peft. 

It is not intendeds neither it is possiUe to 
attempt to give in any adequate measure the 
account of ancient history and civilisations Of 
India in this section. Our purpose is only to 
provide a background to onr times and incidently 
give glimpses’ that would stimnlate further study. 
Even this is possible in a rather sketchy manner. 

But in a way the study of this age-old 
pattern of India is traceable in subsequent parts 
of this book. This is nathral as the writers are 
dealing with movements and attainment that has 
drawn inspiration arid bine prints from the chain- 
ing and constant Indian pattern and has been 
specially so in the Gandhian era Which is the 
central story of this book, and whetig revolution 
and renaissance was bom that npique in 
history in its ideology aihd methods and is pnly 
explainable by the heritage of the past- Fm; Gapdbi . 
is wrlthig an nnfinlsbed chapter, pf the. micient 
Indian history, And Gandhi is ntg heddegt 
but part of an old heritage. 



CHAPTER IT. 


INDIA AS AN INTEGRAL UNITY 

by 

Sn Radh* Kumud Mookern 

Ihli iHii Snomaiii (liatnih) htmiiiiis of HtsUnti, 

I niKisilij of fjwkmm 


I NDIA h.is b<tn dnidvd, but onl\ politualh 
fut idminisit uive pniiKisc*> The dnnsum 
c.innot iffect ludias fund imentnl uniDi 
culttitali economic, and fteoftrapbtcal. 
Nature has fashioned the ichole of India fioni 
Kashmu to CaT>e Gonioiin, as » well-defined unit 
isolated from the test of the woild bv indisputable 
boundaries, which arc permanent n itural fixtures, 
the mouutatps of the north, and the seas of the 
South. And eAen deep down this K^oKiaphicnl 
unity on the surface. Nature has built up for the 
country an nndei lying geological ^lllt^ founded on 
the rocKs of ages. The undeigrotind rocks of India 
as the source of her mineral wealth do not 
acknowledge the artificial geogtaphical boundaries 
of h«r administrative divisions Thet revel in one 
fundamental unity which finds its continuous 
expression in a continental subterranean ffgpanae 
underlvittg and embracing within its ootnpreheo- 
sive sweep, the geographical areas of different 
pttfvinces and states, regardless of the artficial 
boundaries ytrhich divide them above. Indian 
geogra ihtcal hnity, thus laid Inroad and deep m 
the rocyi foundations of bei geological stmetare, 
m human designs for us division;rWl^ich does 


not test on anx ii itural nr plixsual gtouiids To 
take one example, the best of India s coal, and 
more than 98% of her total output of cool, on which 
depends so laigch the economic prosperity and 
industrial development of the pountrv att found in 
the rerinian rocks concentrated m a part of Bengal, 
III Bihar and in Orissa Then there are the giesi 
coal-fields of the Godavari Valley’ continuing 
Ihtongh Hvderabnd and Madras up to the sea at 
Coconnda. '1 hus the subterranean coal-deposita in 
Nature’s plan have appropriated a territory of 
then own and defx the changing regional divisions 
of human plans. 

On the basis of this precious and unique 
heritage in the shape of a well defined countrv, its 
inhabitants, the Hindus, builj. it up through the 
ages as their mpthertsad, aniil national home 
Urhioh t^MiT deifiigd gs aa object of woeahip. The 
Htadu't love of his mother couptry or patriotism 
is elevah^ into a religion. His irorsbip Dum* 
matnka^ llie mother of all mothers, hee its own 
prajrers ahd Mmtras^ A modem Hlahi has re- 
vealed and piescnhed the mtnttm of VwJi 
Mgttiram fot worship of mother Xndia» A sanikrit 
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text has thus glorified the mother country: "Janani 
JqnmakhamUeha Svafiadtipi Cariyasi : “the mother 
and the motherland are greater than Heaven 
itself.” The great religions text known as the 
SrimaJUtafapatam describes India as the chosen 
laud fashioned by the gods (depanimitam sihanam) 
who are very anxiouh to descend from their 
celestial abodes to he born here as mortals. 

The Hindus through the ages have culivated 
n clear conception of the phj'sical form and 
dimensions of their mother country they are thus 
worshipping. All their worship begins with the 
meditation of the mother land as the preliminarv 
purification! defining it as the land of the seven 
principal sacred rivers collectively invoked at the 
holy bath : 

"(inniff rhn yiimvtw ('htttnt (Uulrtniri 

Siim$niti I 

Xamti U' SitidliU’Kiirt'fi JidcHmiu 

Satiiiidhim Kut'ii" 11 

“O yt Ganga, Yamuna Godavari, Sarasvati, 
Narmada Sindhu (Indus) and Kavs^ri coiuniiugle 
ye thy sacred waters in the water 1 am sprinkling 
on my head foi purification.” This prayer lead 
the mind in meditation to fix it.self upon the phy- 
sical form, the image of mother India, extending 
in one sweep tbiough the lands watered by the 
sacred rivers, from the laud of the Indus in the 
north-west to that of the Ganga and Yamuna, the 
Narmada and Godavari, in a continuous stretch of 
territory the whole of which is the holy laud of the 
Hindus. At the dawn of India’s historj' and civiU- 
.sation, the land of the Ktibha (Kabul) and Gomati 
(OomaO, of fiuvastu (Swat) and Kmmu (Kurrum) 
is also held as sacred in that primary wotk 

of scripture, the Rigveda which is theeailiest 
work not merely of India but of the world. Thus 
the lands now known as Afitkaoistao and Bainchi- 
Stan had bean counted as integral parts and lii;atH) 
of mother India, whose feceieue the 

national worship of the unletteretl ntillidna of 
, India united by a common religion traoseending 
ail geagnipiiiieal barriers and political bp«ndar*w|* 
With a ObmwOn prayer on the lips of all IpdiapSi 
,a« i|t|eh| whether thssy belong to the valley of t)*e 
^J|;ilhttl .and thife Indnit Gan|vs and Jhmnn 


Narmada, Godavari and Kaveri, the Jlrootier 
Indian and the South Indian, the Indians of U.P. 
and C.P., feel between them a deeper spiritual 
affinity and a sense of brotherhood which is the 
strongest foundation of nationalism. They are fellow 
citisens of a Kingdom of spirit. Another national 
prayei presents the Mother Conntiy from a 
different angle of vision. It comtemplates it as 
the laud of the seven principal sacred cities, 
each of which is a centre of national history and 
culture, charged with the inspiring associations 
of its greatest characters. These sacred cities, 
ate thus enumerated in the piayer : 

Muthum Matfu Kaai 

Kanehi J^nantiku I 
Pufi linjitariili (hnini iSVi^)l«ifr’ 

Mohithttiltiyiltu" II 

These are the places which every Hindu 
must \nsit oil pilgrimage as an aid to emancipation 
(Moksha). And these gre distributed throughout 
India antbng its different parts in North, South, 
Ea.st and West, so that the pilgrim in visiting 
them all, will practically have a circitit of the whole 
of India and obtain a direct experience of the 
vastuess of its physical size, and the enchanting 
div'ersity of its natuial features, its bewildering 
sociological variety, and the fundamental unity, 
tindei lying all this variety as the One in the Many. 
The religious life of the Hindu India is cenlied 
in these cities. Ayodliya is the city of Rama. The 
hero of the Ramayana of Valmiki and Tulsidas, 
based on the storj’ of conflict between 
Kama and Havana, a conflict between two cnl- 
tures and ideologies, Aiyau and Non-Aryan, of 
which these two were the representatives and 
exponents. Mathura is the holy city of t.ord 
Krishna who occupies such a large place in India's 
political and religibus history. Ma::|re is that 
beatttiful place in India now known as Hergdvare 
wkeni the Ganges descends Irom the heights of 
the minmieypd snoWs on the pleins,'Kasi id the 
eij^ pf Vlewenetb br Siva, Hepehl is the joint 
'Hty df both Sfva end Vhdiuu with its iwd diviilons 
mated diVe-ltaM ebd vishntt^ddehi. AvaPti 
is the city of Mehalxla in oiptrar India. The 
•ewduth eUy is thfii city of I^rnfalpi olf o associated 
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with Krishna. The entire area covered by these 
seven cities is th? holy lanl of the Hindn. A third 
prayer indicates tbs phirsical framework of the 
Mother Country, as the land of the seven principal 
mountain chains forminffi ss it were, her ribs and 
backbone. These are Mahendra (Bastern Ghats), 
Malaya and Sahya (Southern and Northern parts 
of Western (Ghats), Rikshi (eastern Vindhya or 
mountains of Gondwana), Vindhya, and Pariyatrn 
(western Vindhya^ up to the Aravalis) : 

Mahijfii Sahya Siihtiman 

Riknha Pammtah 1 
Vinilhynaliehi Pariyalniwha Saplahf 

KulaymratnU" 11 / 

There are many other conceptions of the 
Mother Country ns comprehending the whole of 
India from end to end in Hindu religious works and 
history. Every Hindu, irrespective of the sect to 
which he belongs, as a worshipper of Vishnu, 
Siva, or Sakti has his own holy places and 
shrines dedicated to his Deity. The juames of 
these holy places he has to recite every day as part 
oi bis worship. The whole of India from Amar« 
nath in Kashmir up to Ramesvaram in extreme 
south, from Dvaraka at the westernmost point 
to Pnri at the easternmost point, is covered with 
a net-work of shrines consecrated to these princi* 
pal Deities of Hinduism. These are distributed 
throughout the length and breadth of the Indian 
continent so as to render all its parts equally 
sacred to every Hindu. Thus the different sects 
of Hinduism are at one in enjoining npon their 
respective votaries pilgrimage to their particular 
holy places in different parts of India and there* 
by keep olive in them a sense of the physical 
identity of their Mother Country, its integral 
unity. In this way, even sectarianism is an aid to 
nationalism. Rvery votary of a particular iect 
or creed of Hinduism is thus led to cultivate an 
All-Indian outlook subduing provincial or local 
narrowness. Religion gives to the Hindu the basis 
of internatioualism and of citisenship pf the King* 
dom of the spirit, which knows of no geographi- 
cal 'toundaflf^s or national frontiers. 

^nd in the story of Sati. the Peirtect Wife, 
the Model of Cheatity, who can tn^sa'the signi* 


ficance of the 52 Pithestbenes where fell frage- 
ments of Her smitten body ? And one finger fell 
in CalcDtta, and that is still the Kelighat, and 
the tongue fell at Jwalamuki (Kangra) fn the north 
Punjab and appear to this day as licking tongues of 
fire from underneath the groitnd. And the left 
hand fell in Benares and has been permanently 
enshrined iu its temple of Annapurna, the 
Mother of Plenty feeding all I 

In the sprit of this mode of worshipping the 
country, the great philosopher Sankarocharya locat- 
ed the chief centers of his teaching at its four 
extreme points: Jyotirmatb at Bodri*Kedar in the 
far North, Sorada-math in Dvaraka at the western* 
most point, Govardhan*matb at Puri in the eaat 
end, and Sringeri-matb in the far south. These 
were the four capitals of his spiritual empire 
won by his intellectual diiivijaya. On the 
same design have been planned and placed 
the four Tirthas of Svetaganga in the east, 
Dhauustirtha in the south , Gomati Knnda in the 
west and Tapta Kunda in the north > four tanks, 
Pampa, Vindu, Narayana, and Manas Saravar in 
the south, east, west and north . temples of the 
sun at Konarka in the east, Mulastbanapum 
(Multan) in the Punjab, and Suryapnra or Surat 
in the west. 

It win thus appear that this spiritual concep- 
tion of the Mother Country as a aacred entity has 
no place for its secular divisions for political and 
administrative purposes. Religion cannot conceive 
of such division which only pperates on the plane 
of the mundance. Spirit conquers Urnttet. 
Thought is free of all bartiera. Thfat la why 
Dvaraka in the State of Baroda is as dear and 
sacred to the Hindus in all pasta of India aa ia 
Pnri in the Union Province of Orissa or Benares 
in the U, P, The oontMihfttal sacredaesa of 
Amarnath in ttaihaiir vies Vith that of 
Rameavarn# ^ apntharn awreihity. Alt 
Kindui will flo^ Immo all partt of India t« Oapa 
asthvholy plaoe prcdctlhed for the worahip of 
•ancekors. Bcligion doei not rceotilaa fhe 
earthly banker* of geography or pnlltUM. KoyaHy 
(0 India aa a whole transcends til secthmal or 
local loyaltHs as the auntOma eeUekMi. iPha 
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Worship of Kfother India is an inleffral part of the 
Hindus’ religioUt and her visible form, her image 
to be medicated is thus described in all its majesty, 
might* and glory in the graphic words of Poet 
Rabindranath Tagore depicting the Virat-Deha of 
the Mother, with her sacred feet washed by the 
deep blue ocean of the sonth, the Himalyas 
forming her forehead, their eternal snows her 
crown, while ont of her breasts flow streams of 
ambrosia in the Jhanvi and Jamnna. Thns the 
federation of the whole of India which has Iieen 
politically divided in history into numerous states 
of changing boundaries has been an accomplished 
fact of Hindu thought through the ages. No 
Hindu should allow the present partition of the 
country to interfere with his religion and duty of 
tyorshipping Mother India in the majestic unity of 
her eternal form, with the \ arious prayers pres- 
cribed by his Sastras and with his observance of 
the practice of pilgrimage to all bis holy places up 
to the sacred Kabul river on the frontier, the 
holy city of Takshasila (Taxila), .the site of 
Janamejaya sacrifice as related to the Mahabbarata, 
the region of Oandhara (modern Peshawar and 
Rawalpindi districts) singled ont for Its sanctity in 
all literature from the Rig-veda downwards, and 
to numerous other places of Pakistan full of 


memories and monuments of Buddhism which 
devout Chine.<;e pilgrims used to visit and worship 
on their way to India. There are other shrines 
and sacred places bound up with the glorious lives 
of the Sikh Gurus extending over the country, the 
moimments and shrines associated with mediaeval 
saints and kings, which are equally cherished by 
the Muslims and Hindus with a common reverence. 
All these liave made the country a single sacred 
unit and constitute the strongest tie binding its 
people in an indissoluble kinship. If not the 
Muslims, the three bnndreed millions of Hindus 
(in the wider category including Buddhists, Jains. 
Sikhs, etc.) must always remain one in spirit under 
the inspiration of their Dharma which lays upon 
them the obligation to worship undivided India as 
their national deity. As J. Ramsay Macdonal 
(British Premier) puts it in his introduction of my 
Fundamental Unity of India (lK>ndop, 1924) “India 
and Hinduism are organically related like body 
and soul." It is to be hoped that the new 
dominion of Pakistan will afford full facilities to 
Hindus, Sikhs, Buddhists and others travelling on 
pilgrimage to so many of their holy places which 
are situated vdthiu Its boundaries and jurisdiction 
and which make Pakistan as sacred to them os any 
other part of India. 



CHAPTER III 

.111 fudhii Ktefjinl in the loeitl i/ivriw« Judin fnmi the irindow of n pri'inn and iveorthhiM witiTUi xcarrh 
and luryprifHce in a jdii/oiopJncof-fi/i'iotd /lidoiy/ ' The Dineorprii of Indiad 

TIter« are more learned scholars who have dived deep into the ocean of ancient learning. 
The previous chapter was from one of the mo.st eminent of these. But it is interesting to reproduce 
the reactions of a man of action— and one of the finest minds of contemporary world to the impact 
of ancient India. In this and some subsequent parts, we have taken the liberty to select parts of 


chapters and change theit sequence to suit out plan. 

1. THE SEARCH FOR INDIA 

I was on a great voyage of discm'ery and the 
land of India and the people of India lay 
spread out before me. India with all her 
infinite chaim and variety began to grow upon 
me more and more, and vet the more I saw of her, 
the more I realiaed how very difficult it was 
for me or for anyone else to grasp the ideas 
she had embodied. It was not her wide spaces 
that eluded me, or even her diversity, but 
some depth of soul which I could not fathom, 
though I had occasional and tantalising gUmpsefl 
of it. She was like some ancient palimpsest 
on which layer upon layer of thought and 
reverie had been insciibed, and yet no socGeeding 
layer iiad completely hidden or erased what had 
be|u written previously. All of these exist 

1 ’’^Mcevciy of Indw by Jawsharltl Nebru. ' 


together in our conscious or subsconscious selves, 
though we may not be aware of them, and 
they had gone to build up the complex and 
mysterious personality of India. That sphinx* 
like face with Us elusive and sometimes 
mocking smile was to be seen throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. Though 
outwardly there was diversity and infinite 
variety among our people, everywhere there was 
that tremendous impress of oneness, which had 
held all of us together for ages past, whatever 
political fate or milBfortune had befallen us. The 
unity of India ams no longer merely an inteilectnal 
concaption for me : it was an emotional experience 
which overpowered me. That essential unity had 
been so powerful that no political dhrisioii, no 
disaster or catastrophe, bad been able to over* 
come it. 
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2. THR PANORAMA OP INDIA’S PAST 

I htood oo a mound of Mohenjo^daro in the 
Indus Valley in the North-ureat ot Indio, and all 
around me lay the houses and streets of this 
ancient City that is said to have existed over five 
thousand years ago • and even then it was an old 
ond well>developed civilization. 'The Indus 
civilization,’ writes Professor Childe, ‘represents a 
very perfect adjustment of human life to a specific 
environment that can only have resulted from j'cats 
of patient effort. And it has endured: it is 
already specifically Indian and forms the basis of 
modern Indian culture. Astonishing thought : that 
any culture or civiliz-ition should ha\'e this conti- 
nuity for five or six thousand years or more : and 
not in a static, unchanging sense, for India was 
changing and progressing all the time. She u'as 
coming into intimate contact with the Peisians, 
the Ugyptians, the Greeks, the Chinese, the Arabs, 
the Central Asians, and the peoples of the 
Mediterranean. But though she influenced them 
and was influenced by them, her culluial basis 
was strong enough to endure. What was the 
secret of this strength? Where did it come 
from ? 

I read her history and read also a part of her 
abundant ancient literature and powerfully im- 
pressed by the vigour of the thought, the clarity 
of the language and the richness of the mind that 
lay behind it. I journeyed through India in the 
company of mighty travellers from China and 
western and central Asia who came here in the 
remote past and left records of their travels. I 
thought of what India had accomplished in 
eastern Asia, in Angkor, Borobudur and many 
other places. I wandered over the Himalayas which 
•re closely connected with old myth and legend and 
which have so much influenced our thought and 
literatnre. My loire of the mountains and my 
kinship with Kashmir especially drew me to them* 
and I saw there not only the life and vigonr and 
heanty pt the present but also the memoried 
lewelitipmi of ages past. The mighty eivers of 
IfgUa that ilow from this great motwtain 
iMinirler into the pUlns «f India attracted mh 
end ttpttadiad me of innumevaMe phaaes ot cm 


history. The Indus or Sindhu, from which our 
country came to be called India and Hindustan, 
and across which races and tribes and caravans 
and armies have come fot thousand of years : 
the Brahmapntra, rather cnt off fiom the main 
current of history but living in old story, forcing 
its way into India through deep chasms cnt in 
the heart of the north-eastern mountains, and 
then flowing calmly m a gracious sweep between 
mountain and wooded plain : the Jumna, round 
which cluster so many legends of dance, of fun 
and play : and the Ganga, above all the rivers 
of India, which has held India’s heart captive and 
has diawn uncounted millions to her banks since 
the dawn of history. The stoty of the Ganga, 
from her source to the sea, from old times to 
new, is the slory of India’s civilization and cul- 
ture, of the rise and fall of empires, of great and 
proud cities, of the adventure of man and the 
quest of the mind which has so occupied India's 
thinkers, of richness and fulfilment of life as 
well as its denial and reuunaation, of ups and 
downs, atid growth and decay, of life and death. 

1 visited old monuments and ruins and 
ancient sculptures and frescoes — Ajanta, Bllora, 
the Blephanta Oaves and other places— and 
I also saw the lovely buildings of a later age in 
Agra and Delhi where every stone told its story of 
India’s past. 

In my own city of Allahabad or in Hardwar 
I would go to the gieatest bathing festivals, the 
KitmMi Meh, and see hundreds of thousands of 
people come, as their forbears hud come for 
thousands of years from all over India, to bathe 
in the Ganga. I would remember descriptiotts of 
these festivals written thirteen hundred years ago 
by Chinese pilgrims and others, and even then 
these ntrliM were ancient and lost in on unknown 
antiguity, What was the tremendous faith, X 
wondered, that had drawn otir people for untold 
gtlttlMratiiOttS to this famous river of India ? 

These ibtttneys end viidts bf with the 
bechll>wnnd of my reading, gam me an Inaigbt into 
the paat^ To a somewhat hare inielleetoal under- 
standing was added an emotipua} apftredation, 
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and gradually a sense of realily began to creep in 
to my mental picture of India, and the laud of my 
forefathers became peopled with living beings, 
who laughed and wept, loved and suffered! and 
among them were men who seemed to know life 
and understand it, and out of their wisdom they 
had bu>lt a structttre which gave India a cultural 
stability which lasted for thousands of years. 
Hundreds of Vivid pictures of this past filled my 
mind, and they would stand out as soon as I visited 
a particular place associated with them. At 
Samath, near Benares, I would almost see the 
Buddha preaching his first sermon, and some of 
his recorded words would come like a distant echo 
to me through two thousand five hundred years. 
Ashoka's pillars of stone with their inscriptions 
wonld speak to me in their magnificent language 
and tell me of a man who, though an emperor, 
was greater than any king or emperor. At Fateh* 
pur>Sikri, Akbar, forgetful of his empire, was 
seated holding convcr.'-e and debate with the 
learned of all faiths, curious to learn something 
new and seeking an an.swer to the eternal ‘problem 
of man. 

Thus slowly the long panorama of India’s 
history unfolded itself before me, with its ups and 
downs, its triumphs and defeats. There seemed to 
me something unique about the continuity of a 
cultural tradition through five thousand years of 
history, of invasion and upheaval, a tradition 
which was widespread among the masses and 
powerfully influenced them. Only China has had 
such u continuity of tradition and cultural life. 
And this panorama of the past gradually merged 
into the unhappy pre.sent, when India, for all her 
past greatness and stability, was a slave country, 
an appendage of Britain,, and all owr the world 
terrible and deva.sting war was raging and 
brutalizing humanity. But that vision of five 
thousand years gave me anew perspectne and the 
burden of the present seemed to grow lighter. The 
hundred and eighty years of British rule in India 
were just one of the unhappy interludes in her 
long story ; ajhe would find herself again i already 
the las* pagit of this chapter was being written. 
Th| woi 'd also will survive the horror , of today 
anffblUd itself anew on fresh foundatfons, 


3. BHARATMATA 

Sometimes as I reached a gathering, a great 
loar of welcome would greet me : Ithorat Mata A'i 
./«i.Victoiy to Mother India I I would ark them 
unexpectedly what they Uieant by that cry, who 
was this Uhanil Mtita. Mother India, whose 
victory they wanted ? My question would amuse 
them and surprise them and then, not knowing 
exactly what to onswar, they would look at each 
other and at me. I persisted in my questioning. 
At last a vigorous Jat, wedded to the soil from 
immemorial generations, would say that it was the 
ilhniii, the good earth of India, that they meant. 
What earth 7 Their particular village patch, or 
all the patches in the district or province, or in 
the whole of India ? And so question and answer 
went on, till they would a.sk me impatiently to tell 
them all about it. 1 wonld endeavour to do so and 
explain that India was all this that they had 
thought, but it was much more. The mountains 
and the rivers of India, ond the forests and the 
broad fields, which gave us food, were all dear to 
us, but what counted ultimately were the people 
like them and me, who were spread out all over 
this vast land. IthomI Main, Mother India, was 
essentially these millions of people, and victory to 
her meant victory to these people. You are parts 
of this Wionii Miihi, I told them, you are In a 
manner yourselves Hharaf Mata, and as this idea 
slowly soaked into their brains, their eyes would 
light up as if they had made a great discoveiy. 

4. THK VARIETY AND UNITY OF INDIA 

The diversity of India is ttemendous • it is 
obvious : it lies on the surface and anybody can 
see it. It concerns itself with physical appearance 
as well as with certain mental habits and traits. 
There is little in coonubUi tO outward -seeming, 
between the Pathan of the North-West ahd the 
Tamil in the far South, - Their racial stocks are 
not the same, though4here maybe common strands 
running through them 1 they differ in feed 
and figure, foed and clothing, and, of ootttde, 
language. In the Noitfa-West Frontier Province 
there is already the breath of Central Asia, and 
many a enstem there, as in Ksshmir, reniiodi Otmof 
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the countries on the other side of the Himalayas. 
Pathan popular dances arc singularly like 
Russian Cossack dancing. Yet with all these 
differences, there is no mistaking the impress of 
India on the Pathan, as this is obvious on the 
Tamil. This is not surprising, for these border 
lands and indeed Afghanistan also, were united 
with India for thousands of years. The old Tur- 
kish and other races who inhabited Afghonistan 
and parts of Central Asia before the advent of 
Islam were largely Buddhists, and earlier still, 
during the period of the Kpics, Hindus. The 
frontier area was one of the principal centres of 
old Indian culture and it abounds still with ruins 
of monuments and monasteries and, especially, 
of the great unix'ersily of Taxila, which was at 
the height of its fame two thousand years ago, 
attracting students from all over India as well as 
different parts of Asia. Changes of religion made 
a difference but could not change entirely the 
mental backgrounds which the people of those 
areas had developed. 

The Pathan and the Tamil are two extreme 
examples t the others lie somewhere in between. 
All of them have their distinctive features, all of 
them have still more the distinguishing mark of 
India. It is fascinating to find how the Bengalees, 
the Marathas, the Gujratis, the Tamils, the 
Andhras, the Oriyas, the Assamese, the Canarese, 
the Malayalis, the Sindhis, the Punjabis, the 
Pathans, the Kashmiris, the Rajputs and the great 
central block comprising the Hindustani speaking 
people, have retained their peculiar characteristics 
for hundreds of years, have still more or less the 
same virtues and failings of which old tradition 
or record tells us, and yet have been throughout 
these ages distinctively Indian, with the same 
national heritage and the same set of moral and 
mental qualities. There was something living 
ahd dynamic about this heritage which showed 
itself in ways of living and a philosophical attitude 
to life and its problems. Ancient lndia« like 
attcienii Chins, was a world In itself, a culture and 
ud^Uaetiott which gave shaftc to ali things. 
Forcign'iditatnesa poured in end often influenced 
that ' ctsltniu end were ‘ absorbed. Disruptive 
-tdlideftbied' gsye riHai^ Immedietely to en sftempi 


to find a ^jnthesis. Some kind of dresm of unity 
has occupied the mind of India since the dawn of 
civilisation. That unity was not conceived as 
something imposed from out.side, a standardisation 
of externals or even of beliefs. It was something 
deeper and, within its fold, the widest tolerance 
of belief and custom was practi.sed and every 
variety acknowledged and even encouraged. 

Differences, big or small, can always be 
noticed even within a national group, however 
closely bound togethei it may be. The essential 
unity of that group becomes apparent when it is 
compared to another notional group, though often 
the differences between two adjoining groups fade 
out or intermingle near the frontiers, and modern 
developments are tending to produce a certain 
uniformity evetywbere. In ancient and medieval 
times, the idea of the modem nation was non- 
existent, and feudal, religious, racial or cultural 
bonds hod more importance. Yet I think that at 
almost any lime in recorded hisloiy an Indian 
would hftve fell more or less at home in any part 
of India, and would have felt as a stranger and 
alien in any other country. He would certainly 
ha'v'e felt less of a stranger in countries which had 
partly adopted his culture or religion. Those who 
prefessed a religion of non-Indian oripin and 
coming to India settled down there, became dis- 
tinctively Indian in the course of a few genera- 
tions, such as Christians, Jews, Psrsis, Moslems. 
Indian converts to some of these religions never 
ceased to be Indians in spite of a change of faith. 
All these were looked upon in other countries as 
Indians and foreigners, even though there might 
have been a community of faith between them. 

Today, when the conception of nationalism 
has developed much more, Indians in foreign 
countries inevitably foim a national group and 
bang together for various purposes, in spite of 
their internal dfferences. An Indian Christian is 
looked ofton ss an Indian wherever be may go. An 
Indian Moslem is considered an Indian in Turkey 
or Arabia or Iran or any other conntty where 
laUw is the doninsnt religion. 

Allof 'nt, 1 sttiipose, have Vatying pictures 
of our native land and no two farions will think 
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exactly alike. When I think of India, I think of 
many things ; of bioad fields dotted with innumer- 
able small villages i of towns and cities I hatv 
visited : of the magic of the rainy season which 
poors life into the diy parched-op land and 
converts it suddenly into a glistening expanse of 
beauty and greenery, of great riveis and flowing 
water t • of the Khyber Pass in all its bleak 
surroundings :* of the southern tip of India 1 of 
people, individually and in the mass : and, 
above all, of the Jlitualayas, snow-capped, or 
some mountain vullely in Kashmir in the spring, 
covered with new flowers, and with a brook 
bubbling and gurgling through it. We make and 
preserve the pictures of our choice, and so I have 
chosen this mountain background rather thon the 
more normal picture of a hot, sub-tropical countiy. 
Both pictures would be correct, for India stretches 
from the tropics right up to the temperate 
regions, from near the e(|uator to the cold heart 
of Asia. 

.*5. THE VITALITY AND CONTINUITY 

OF INDIAN CrLTrRK-PATfKRN. 

The Indus Valley civilization, of which 
impressive remains have been di.scovcred at 
Mohcnjo-dnro in Sind and at Harappa in the 
Western Punjab, is the earliest * picture that 
we have of India's past, These excavations 
have revolutionized the conception of ancient 
history. 


Between this Indus Valley civilization and 
today in India there are many gaps and periods 
about which w'e know little. The links joining 
one period to another are nut always evident and 
a very great deal has of course happened and 
innumerable changes have taken place. But there 
is always an underlying sense of continnity, bf an 
unbroken chain which joins modern India to the 
far distant period of six or seven thousand years 
ago when the Indus Valley civilization probably 
began. It is surprising how much there is ip 
Mohenjo-dafo and Harappa which reminds one of 
persistiD ? tinditions and habits, popular ritual, 
craftsma. ship, even seme fashions in dresf. Much 
of Ai^^flttenced western Asia. ' , ' 


It is interesting to note that at this dawn of 
India's stoiy, she does not appear as a puling 
infant, but already grown op in many ways. She 
is not oblivious of life's ways, lost in dieams of a 
vague and unrealizable suieinatoral world, tut has 
made considerable technical progress in the arts 
and amenities tf life, cieating not only things of 
beauty, but also the utilitarian and more typical 
emblems of modern civilization— good baths and 
drainage Aj'stems. 


Thus in these veiy early days we find the 
beginnings of the civilization and culture which 
were to flowei so abundantly and richly in subse- 
quent ages, and which have continued in spite of 
many changes, to our own day. The basic ideals, 
the governing concepts ate taking shape, and litera- 
ture and philosophy, art and drama and all other 
activities of life were conditioned by these ideals 
and world-view. Also we see the seeds of that 
exclusiveness and tonch-me-notism which were 
to grow and grow till they became rigid, octopus- 
like, with their grip on everything— the caste sy.stem 
of recent times. Fashioned for a particular day, 
intended to stabilize the then organisation ot 
society and give it strength and equi librium, it 
developed into a prison for that social order and 
for the mind of man. fecurity was purchased 
in the long run at the cost of ultimate progress. 

Yet it is a very long run and, even within that 
framework, the vital original impetus for ad- 
vancement in all direction was so great that 
it spread out all over India and over the eastern 
seas, and its stability was such that it survived 
repeated shock and invasion. Trofessor Macdon- 
ell in his History of Sanskrit Literature tells us the 
'the importance of Indian Literature as a whole 
consists in its orginalitF* When the Oreeks towards 
the end of the fourth ceniwsr BtO. invaded the 
north-west, the Indiana had already worked out a 
national cultuxe at their pwn, unaffected by tor- 
eigtt influences. Andiin apite ef snecesaive waves 
of invasion and conquest by Persians, Xlreeks 
Scythhufs, Muhsmmsdsns, the national develop* 
ment of life and literature of the IndonAryan race 
retnained practically unchecked and unmodified 
from without doani to the era of British ooeupr 
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tion. No other branch ot the Indo-Kuropean 
stock has experienced an isolated evolution like 
this. No other country except China can trace 
back its language and literature, its religious be- 
liefs and rites, its dramatic and social customs 
through an uninterrupted development of more 
than three thousand years'. 

Still India was not isolated and throughout 
this long period of history she had continnons ond 
living contacts with Iranians and Greeks and 
Chinese and Central Asians and others. If her 
basic culture survived these contacts, there must 
have b«>en something in that culture itself which 
gave it the dynamic strength to do so, some inner 
vitality and understanding of life. For this three 
or four thousand years of cultural growth and 
continuity is remarkable. Max Muller, the famans 
scholar and Orientalist, emphasizes this : 'There 
is, in fact, an unbroken continuity between the 
m)st modern and the most ancient phases of 
Hindu thought, extending over more -than three 
thousand years’. Carried away by his enthusiasm, 
be said (in his lectures delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England, in 1882): ‘If we 
were to locdc over the whole world to find out 
the country most richly endowed with all the 
wealth, power and beauty that nature can bestow- 
in some parts a very paradise on earth~I should 
point to India. If I were asked under what sky 
the human mind has most fully developed some 
of its choicest gifts, has most deeply pondered 
over the greatest problems of life, and has found 
solution of some of them which well deserves 
the attention even of those who have studied 
Plato and Kant~*I should pbint to India. And 
if I were to ask myself from what literature, we 
here in Europe, we who have been nurtured almost 
exclusively on the thoughts of Greeks and Romans, 
and ot one Semitic race, the Jewish, may draw 
the corrective which is most wanted in order to 
make our inner life more perfect, more cohipre^ 
hensive. more universal, in fact more traly human 
a life, not for this life only, but a tmtnsfigured 
and eternal llfr^again I should point to India.' 

Nearly half a century later Romaln Holland 
wvela in the atruin t^‘If there la one plaoi 


in the face of the earth whire all the dreams of 
living men have found a home from the very 
earliest days when man began the dream of exis- 
tence, it is India.’ 


There are repeatedly periods of decay and 
disruption in the life of every civilization and there 
bad been such periods in Indian hi.story previously. 
But India had survived them and rejuvenated 
herself afresh sometime retiring into her shell for a 
while and emerging again with fresh vigour. 
There always remained a dynamic core which 
Could renew itself with fresh contact and develop 
again, something different from the past and yet 
intimately connected with it. Had that capacity 
for adaptation, that flexibility of mind which had 
saved India so often in the past left her now 7 
Had her fixed bliefs and the growing rigidity of 
her social .structure made her minu also rigid? 
For if life ceases to grow and evolve, the evolu- 
tion of thought also ceases. India had all along 
been a furious combination of conservatism in 
practice though it did so in its own way without 
irreverence for the past. 

nuimient h'M mu( OHcie'Sit, leiu’ inltelynire y wynit 
den idffii »ourelff», L'ladf tmmftvrmep n noti 
hiMu.' But when thought lost its explosiveness 
and creative power and became the tame attendant 
on an outgrown and meaningless practice, mumbl- 
ing old phrases and fearful of everything new, then 
life became stagnant and tied and constrained in 
a prison of its own making. 


We have been an exclusive people, proud of 
our past, of our heritage and trying to bnild walls 
and barriers to preserve this, Yet in spite of our 
race-consciousness and the gzowiuff rigidity of 
caste, we have like others who take such pride in 
the purity of their racial stock, developed into a 
strange mixture of races— Aryan, Eravidian, 
Turanian, Semitic and Mongolian, The Aryans 
came here in repeated waves and mixed with the 
Erevidianst they were followed in the conreeof 
thonsond of years by successive waves of other 
migretory peoples and tribeg: the Medians, 
Iranisas, Greeks, Boctrlmis, Psethiuns, Sbukas or 
Scythians, Nusfcans or the Yneh Obih, Turkis, 
Tttrco»M<Ni|OlSi and others whe came in large ot 
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small groups ond found a home in India. 'Fierce 
and warlike tribes,' says Dodwell in his ‘India’ : 
‘again and again, invaded its (India’s) northern 
plains, overthrew its princes, captured and laid 
waste its cities, set up new States and built new 
capitals of their own and then vanished into the 
great tide of huinsuity, leaving to their descendants 
nothing but a ^sRiftly diluted strain of alien blood 
and a few shreds of alien custom that were soon 
transformed into something cognate with their 
ovcr-ni islet ing surroundings.’ 

To whit were these overmastering surround- 
ings due ? Partly to the influence of geography 


and climate, to the very oir of India. But much 
more so surely to some powerful impluse, some 
tremendous urge, or idea of the significance of life, 
that was impressed upon the subconscious mind of 
India when she was fresh and young at the very 
dawn of her history. That impress was strong 
enough to persist and affect all those who came 
into contact with her, and thus to absorb 
them into her fold howsoever they differed. 
Was this impluse, this idea, the vital spark 
that lighted up the civilisation that grew 
up in this conntiy and, in var3'ing degrees, 
continued to influence its people through historical 
ages? 


Yunan-o-misr-o-roma Sab mit gai jahan se 
Abiak magar hai baqi Nam-o-nishan hamara 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE MIND AND FACE OF INDIA 

/. Integrated Life : the Central idea 
(Sri O. 0. Sondhi) 


I N giving 11 picture of audeiit Indin we me 
not nttmptiug to deal with its ] 9 ng his* 
tory, divided by writers into vnrions 
periods. With new discoveries of histori- 
cal material, the antiquity of Indin goes further 
and further back and confonnds nil previous 
notions of man's civilised existence. Mofaen* 
je-daro has reveAled a civilisation that i.s 7,<H)0 
yegrs old! and it is beleived now that theie are 
older cities and civilisations under Moben>je*daro. 
Most pe(^e in Bnrope a century ago beleived 
that man arrived in this earth 6,000 years 
hack. 1 > * 

r 

It is not possible for pa to go into the disputed 
^question vhep and wherefrom the Aryans came or 
if they camh, from outside at all. Nor can we give 
any seqttanoesnd chronology of thiigtelat eras, 
eivilisationii, Ihnpires and dynasties. The great 
aebievementa of India, at various times, if pbii< 
los(^y and iitaratnve. dtutta and ]in»etiry, painting 
and senipture, achhitectnre and mttiio, uHNUieine 
and lAatheiaaties mpst he stndledi elkewhctl. 
The highly developed science and aft of social 
akiaMnM!, the rsfiitated and sophisticated society 
th thid fgtt^ily, the villages, toartss and conrti,tbe 
l9ellJorgahl«Cd simial adttiidsftiM:i^, 
hf ddihddriey,invde», tnedkal *td, adweatihu’, Ikbodt 

* 


guilds regulated commerce and artcraft give the 
picture of a world that u a life tune's study. And 
this stiidf takes yon beyond the shores of India. 
Kor there was n flourishing ship-building indnstry 
and maritime activity. The missionary and 
colonial enterprise had established a cultural and 
commerciul Kminre of India across the mountains 
to the North and beyond the seas in the Bast, 
South and West. 

What we are attempting is to try and go into ’ 
the past of India that lives in the present, vital 
audpeivasive and gives India its mind and face, 
tbrongh the ages, to our day. This study is even 
more impossible, and when carried briefly, has tp 
be scrappj' and partial, especially aS it consists of 
extracts f^om larger text, taken mostly from a 
modem-minded Indian, who is essentially pre^ic* 
cupied with the ptobleme and Struggle in our f imea. 

If we were to<glve way to the temptothw to 
simplify What is a deeply complex entity and 
define the most characteristic featonV cf India’s 
' ttdnd and mealleetoifoa, we xaiiht call It a gtoikla 
^Hhr hhd itohievatoagt of a tohltMiM|lNth*toi*, the 
'ittteirgtlon el llta in Itg vnHWanpto^ 

4ggii wyinld pW it, '^onenirto irtih m 
and (he hnttoenhms mrston th*t> ddiM oht «f lti« • 
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In its dynamic aspect this is the qnality of 
a constant questi the tirge to search the Truth. 

s 

This, perhaps, is the secret of the vitality 
of India. This would also explain its 
unity in diversity. The outer world is the 
manifestation of an alUpervadine inner spirit. 
The .sublimity and beauty of nature, and the 
m iterial Civilisation is thus linked with an inner 
life. Hixh level building of a civilisation 
is Correlated with ascetic detachment. Freedom 
of the individual personality and its full develop- 
ment, is harmonised with tho pursuit of the social 
objectives 1 an integrated balance between the in- 
dividual and the collective group, in an ever 
widening circle, till it merges into the world and 
the whole universe, is to be the aim. Rxistence 
and progress of the variously developed and 
situated persons and groups, have to go on, in an, 
order of law or M/irmn. 

The goal of life is an everlasting quest for 
truth, a ‘scientific spirit' or 'permanent-fevolution' 
urge which is only one aspect of and is a com- 
ponent part of another synthesis-that of Truth with 
I.ife and Joy. 

This urge for knowledge, life and ecstacy is 
the keynote of the primeval Indian mind as 
revealed in the Rigveda. One form that it takes 
is the intense love of Nature, the 'worship* of the 
splendours of stars and suns, dawn and night, rain 
and storm, and later-day deification of mighty 
mountains, rivers and forests. The love of the 
forest (Tagore has written ou “The forest civili- 
sation") and outdoor life and the wanderlust is an 
heritage from this dawn of Indian life. Also this 
life, close to nature, gives an ideal of simple living 
with thoughts engaged on the loftiest plane~-the 
meaning and mystery of life, and gives the scale of 
values which prevails in India. 

The social structure based on ancient ideas, 
no doubt often corrupted and decadent, is essen- 
tially logical ; the family, and tribe, and groups on 
a co-operetiV| basis, decentralised functions of 
Govern nent and industry, the exalted position of 
the the elders, the selfless social 


workers, teachers and philosophers, the honoured 
place of women, a numerous-faced correlation and 
integration in the "law," that was set for the 
society from time to time. 

In its exalted periods, this perennial fountain- 
head gave birth to intellectual and artistic attain- 
ment unsurpassed in human history. Also this high 
level of culture at the top was translated into vari- 
ous popular forms and widely diffused. It resol- 
ved the discordant elements in new thought and 
new cultures and vitalised the obselete elements, 
to cope with life. For Dharma was the way of 
life. It formed the basis of a stable and progressive 
social and economic order. At this high level, 
the ancient Indian set of ideas has a bearing on 
modem situations and problems, facing not only 
the Indians but Mankind, problems that hove come 
up and continue to arise, out of our own periods 
of decadence and the evolving world civilisation. 

2. RESERVOIR OF INDIAN THOUGHT 
AND CULTURE : 

Thk Vsdas 


The RIG VEDA, the first of the VWas, is 
probably the earliest book the humanity pos- 
sesses. In it we can find the first outpourings 
of the human mind, the glow of poetry, the rap- 
ture at nature's loveliness aud mystery. And 
in these early hymns there are, as Dr. Macnicol 
says, the beginnings of *the brave adventures, 
made long ago and recorded here, of those who 
seek to discover the significance of our world 
and man’s life with it...Indla here set out on 
a quest which she has never ceased to follow.' 

Yet behind the Riji VtJa itself lay ages 
of civilised existence and thought, during which 
the ^Indus Valley an4 the •‘Ifesopotamion end 
other oiviliagtians bad grown. It is apprbpriate 
theref^, thit there should be this dedications 
in the /ifg Vula ; the dacta, our Anoestors, the 
first Path-Pindemi*’ I 

4 

These Vedic hymns have been deactihad hy 
Rabittdra Nath Tagore as “a jpoetio testauiietit 
of a people’s collective reaciio& to the wogde^ 
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and awe of existence. A people of vigoroos 
and unsophisticated imagination awakened at 
the very dawn of civilisation to a sense of 
the inexhaustible mystery that is impliat in 
life. It was a simple faith of theirs that attri> 
bnted divinity to every element of and force of 
Nature, but it was a brave and joyous one, in 
which the sense of mystery only gave enchantment 
to life, without weighing it down with bafflement 
— the faith of a race unburdened with intellectual 
brooding on the conflicting diversity of the 
objective universe, though now and again 
illuminated by intuitive experience as : 'Truth is 
one : (though) the wise call it by various name's i” 
(Nehru) 

Upanishads 


The re-discovery by Europe, during the past 
century and a half, of Indian philosophy created a 
powerful impression on European philosophers 
and thinkers. Schopenhauer, the pessimist, is 
often quoted in this connection, 'From eveiy 
sentence (of the Upanishads) deep, original 
and sublime thoughts arise, and the whole is 

petvaded by a high and holy and earnest siririt 

In the whole world there is no study...... so 

beneficial and so elevating as that of the Upani- 

shads (They) are products of the highest 

wisdom It is destined sooner or later to 
become the faith of the people’. And again : 'The 
study of the Upanishads has been the solace of 
my life, it will be the solace of my death’. Writ- 
ing on this, Max liuller says : 'Schopenhauer 
was the last man to write at random, or to allow 
himself to go into ecstasies over so-called mystic 
inarticttfate thought. And I am neither afraid 
nor ashamed to say that I share bis enthusiasm 
for the Vedanta, and INI Indebted to it for much 
that bat bctu bflpful to me in my xMasage through 
life.' In another place Max Muller says : 'The 
Vpanithada are...tbo sources of...tha VWotfo phi« 
loaophy, a tyatem in urhleh human speculation 
teems tp me to have reached ha very acme,' 'I 
npoM my hours lu veadlng 

iNuloi* Tiitfy tie to ma IUbc the light of the 
mmuiftklb lUee IH pufe tie at the mduatelas ao 
abUpK tei|pH«„.lf onof tukderttood/ 


But perhaps the most eloquent tribute to the 
Upanishads and to the later bopk, the Bhagavad 
Gita, was paid by AE(G.W. Russel) the Irish poet: 
'Goethe, Wordsworth, Emerson and Thoiean 
among modems have romethingof this vitality 
and wisdom, but we can find all they have said 
and much more in the grand sacred books of 
tbe East. The Bhagavadgita and the Upani- 
shads contain such godlike fullness of wisdom on 
all thing that I feel the authors must have looked 
with calm remembrance back through a thousand 
passionate lives, full of feverish strife for and 
with shadows, ere they could have written with 
such certainty of things which the soul feels to 
be sute.’ (Nehrn) 

Bhaqavad Gita 

The Gi/e...*the most beautiful, per- 

haps the only philosophical song existing in any 
known tongue’., is a poem of crisis, of political and 
social crisis and, even more so. of crisis in tbe 
spirit of fban. 


The Gita deals essentially with the spiritual 
back-ground of human existence and it is in this 
context that the practical problems of eveiy day 
life appear. It is a call to action to meet the obli- 
gations and duties of life, but always keeping in 
view that spiritual backgionnd and the larger 
purpose of the universe. Inaction is condemned 
and action and life have to be in accordance wkh 
the highest ideals of the age, for these ideals 
themselves may vary from age to age, the 
YUGADHARMAt the ideal of the particular age, 
has always to be kept in view. 


Tbe message of Gita is not sccterian or add- 
ressed to any particular school of thought. It 
is universal in its approsch for every one, Brah- 
min or out-caste. 'AH paths lead to Me', it Nys. 
It la heoaose of this univeraaiity that it hhs found 
favour with all classes and rchoola. Thete Is 
spmetihing in it whkdi seem to be NpaUe of beitig 
sonatadtly N«ew|d tfhd not to beeMuit out of date 
with ibi jNMdkff timr^att luumr qmkiUy of egmeat 
euduiiry andaiareh, of eogtemplfllloa «ttd iotieoi, 
of mtd mtuUllidiulu iwielttof oobfUctiiid 
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contiadi(.lion. TJaeie lb u p<>i.se in it aud unity in 
the midst uf disparity, and its temper is one of 
supremacy ox'er changing envitonment, not by 
seeking escape from it but by fitting with it. 
Indiau humanity went repeatedly through the 
process of change and de^'eIopment and decay; 
experience shcceeded expet iettcc, thought followed 
thought, but it always found soinetbiiig thing 
in the Gita, something that fitted into the 
developing thought and had n freshness and 
applicabilty to the spirit pal problems that atflict 
the mind. 

(Nehru.) 

Thk 

The two great epics of ancient India — The 
Ramayana and the Mahabhataln probably look 
shape in the course of seveial htindrend j'eais 
and even subsconentlv additions were made to 
them. They deal with the early days of the Tndo- 
Aryaii, their conquests and civil wais when they 
weie expanding and consolidating themselves, 
but they wet e composed and compiled later. I do 
not know of any Itook ant where which, has exer- 
cised such a eontinous and pervasive influence 
oil the mass mind as these two. Dating back to the 
temote antiquity, they are still a living force in 
the life of the Indian pcojile. Not in the original 
Sanskrit, except for a few intellectuals, but 
in translations and adapiaiions and in those 
innumerable wavs in which tindition and legend 
spread and become a part of textnie of a people’s 
life. 

They lepresenl the tj-pical Indian method of 
cateiing all together for vaiious degrees of cul- 
tural development, fiom 'the highest intellectual 
io the simple uniead and untaught village! . They 
make ns undet stand somewhat the .secret of the 
old Indians, in hoidiug together a variegated 
society, divided up in maii> wa\ s, and graded in 
castes, ill harrooni/.ing theit discoi'da, and givtug 
them a coiiimoii background of heioic tradition 
and ethical living. Deliheintcly they tried to 
build up a tiuijiy of outlook among the leople, 
which wa 1 tq* , survive and overshadow all 
divettdt||i^ ^ 


Michelet, the French historianf writing ip 
1864, with special reference to the Ramayana, 
aas^i : ‘Whoever has done or willed too much let 
him drink from this deep cup a long draught of 

life and youth Kverytbing is narrow in the 

West — Greece is small and I stifle : Judaea is dry 
and I pant. Let me look towards lofty Asia, and 
the profound Hast for a little while. There lies 
mv great poem, as vast as the Indian Ocean, 
blessed, filled with the sun, the book of divine 
harmony wherein is no dissonance. A serene 
peace reigns there, and in the midst of conflict 
an infinite .sweetness, a boundless fraternity, 
which spreads over all living things, an ocean 
(without bottom or fiound) of l«ve, of pity, of 
clemency.’ 


Si.ster Nivedita (Margaret Noble), writing 
alxutt the Mahabharata, has pointed ont : ‘The 
foreign reader... is at once stiuck by two features : 
ill the first place its unity in complexity S and, in 
the second, its constant effoits to impress on its 
hearts the idea of a single centralised Indio, with 
heroic tradition of her own as formative and 
uniting impulse.' (Nehru) 

ISDIAVr Il>KA OF RSUGIOR 
OR DhAKMA 

The central idea of old Indian civilisation, 
(It Indo-Aryan culture, was that of Dharma, 
which was something much mote thsm religion 
or creed. It was a conception of obfigatfons, or 
the discharge of one's duties to oneself and to 
others. This dharma itself was part of Rita, 
the fundamental moral law governing the function- 
ing Of the universe and all it contained. If there 
was such an order then man was supposed to fit 
in it and he should fnnctiollfin such a way as* to 
remain in harmony with it. If mMt did hie duty 
and was ethically righi in his aetion the right 
consequences sfiotdd inevitaUy follow. ' Rights as 
snch were not emphasised. I'hat, to some extent 
was'kthe old outlook enerywhere. It atanda out in 
marked contrast with the modern . asiOrtioii 
of tights, rights of 'tndividnlas, ol gtottps, Of 
nationB. • : . « t 
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‘in Ifldiii, Aflys Havdl,’ religion is hsrdlya 
dogma, but a working hypothesis of human conduct, 
adapted to different stages of spiritual development 
and different conditions of life.' A dogtna might 
continue to be believed in, isolated from life, but 
a Working hypothesis of human conduct must 
Work and conform to life or it obstt nets life. The 
verv ivivoK detre of such hypothesis is its works* 
bleness, its conformity to life and its capacity, to 
adapt itself to changing conditions. (Nehru) 

Ashoxa’s Bmpisb ov Dhaxma 

* 

What Ashoka felt and how he acted are 
known to us in his own words in the numerous 
edicts he issued, carved in rock and metal. Those 
edicts, spread out all over India, are still with us, 
and they convejvd his messages not only to his 
people but to posteritv. In one of the edicts it is 
snid that ; 

'Kalinga was cont|uered bv His ftacred and 
(•tacious Majesty when he had been consectated 
eight years. One hundred and fifty thousand 
persons were thence cariied away as captive, one 
bundled thousand were there slain, and many 
limes that nuuiber died. 

'Directly after the annexation of the Kaliniaa 
began His Sacred Majesty's zealous piotectiou of 
the I4W of Piety, his love of that law, and his 
inculcation of that law (DAormo). Thus aiose 
His Sacied Majesty's remorse for having conquered 
ifae Kaliniaat because the conquest of a country 
previously uneonquered involves the slaughter, 
<^fath and cittying away captive of the people 
^at is a matter of profound aorrow and regret to 
His Sacred MajCaiy,' 

'No tonget' goal on the edict, 'would Ashoka 
tolerate any mote killhig or tidting into esptivity. 
not even of a hundredth o^a thoiiMhdth p*r|of 
the nnndwr killed and hmde cajiditne In Kilia||i, 
'Wub'eouqmkit consists of the otUMiiuest of men's 
iMMrte .l^.the'iew of Duty or Piety', and.iidde 

been muu 

hp' kMu tidy \tk U* hm dunlniMOi, hutAu 
'.iiMisd IfhillMMd'i dm i#8li huthes Sjioni ; 


'Moreover, should any one do him wroUg, 
that too must be borne with by hia Sacted Majesty, 
so far as it can possibly be borne with. Bven upon 
the forest folk in bis dominions His Sacred Mejesty 
looks kindly and he seeks to make them think 
aright, for, if he did not, repentance would come 
upon His Facied Majesty. For Sacred Majesty 
desires that all animate beings should have 
security, self'Control, peace of mind, and joyouaneai'. 

This astonishing luler, beloved stilt in India 
and ill nianv other parts of Asia, devoted him- 
self to the spread of Buddfaa’s teaching, of rights* 
nusness and good will, and to public works for 
the good of the people. He was no passive 
spectatoi of events, lost in contemplation and 
self-improvement. He laboured hard at public 
business and declared that he was always ready 
foi it : 'At nil times and at all places, whether 
I am dining 01 in the ladies’ apartments in my 
bedroom or in my closet, in ray catriage or in 
my palace gardens, the official reporters should 

keep me informed of the people's business At 

any hour and at any place, work I must for the 
common weal,’ 

His messengers and amlmssadors went to 
Syria, Kgjpt, Macedonia, Cyrene and Kpirus, 
conveiing his greeting and Buddha’s meseage. 
They went to Central Asia nlso and to , Burma, 
and Siam, and he sent his own sou and daughter, 
Mahendra and Saiighamitra to Ceylon in the 
south. Every wheie an appeal wis made to the 
mind and the heart I there was no fotce at Com- 
pulsion. Ardent Buddhist as he was, he showed 
respect and consideration for all other faJtbs. He 
proclaimed in an endict: 

'All sects desetve reverence for one reason or 
another. By thus acting a man exalta fals own 
sect eqd at the same time does rcrvtee to the sects 
Of iwW poopio.' (Mtbm) 

I 

li THM AQOMBTAMOt AND NHGATIOHS 
OF UFIti A BVNTHMSIA 

J " , ^ S s • * 

* ' Tk«n» Ml in tli« tlpadiiritMiJl. a mmtlunal 
miUftaiiKi qgitih# OMbbay smi .eitnUir 
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of the mind, on ,lhe discipline of both body and 
mind, before effective progress can be made. The 
acquisition of knowledge, or any achievement, 
requires restraint, self-suffering, self-sacrifice. 
This idea of some kind of penance, tapasya, is in- 
herent in Indian thought, both among the thinkers 
at the top' and the unread masses below. It 
is present to-dj|y as it was present some thousands 
of years ago, and .it is necessary to appreciate it 
in order to understand the psychology under- 
lying the mass moveqients which have convulsed 
i^dia under Gandhiji’s leadeiship. 


Some people have thought that Indian 
thought and culture represent essentially the 
principle of life negation and not of life affitma- 
tion. Both principles, are I suppose, present 
in various degrees in-nil the old religions and 
cultures. But I shonid have thought that Indian 
cnituie. taken as a whole, never emphasised 
the negation of life, though some of its philosophies 
did so 


Many western writers have encouraged the 
notion that Indians are other-worldly. I suppase 
that the poor and the unfortunate in every countty 
become to some extent otherworldly, unless they' 
become revolutionaries, for this world is evi- 
dently not meant for them. So also subject 
peoples. 


We find in India, as eleswbere, these two 
streams of thought and action — ^Tbe acceptance 
of life and the abstention from it, developing side 
by side with the emphasis on the one or other 
varying in different periods. Yet the basic back- 
ground of that culture was not of other-world- 
liness or of world worthlessness. 


In India we find during every period when 
her civilisation bloomed, as intense joy in lifo and 
nature, pleasure in' the act of living, the develop- 
ment of art, music, culture and song, dancing, 
painting and the theatre and even a highly sopfaia- 
ticated enquiry into the sexual telation. It is 
inooncefvah'e |hat a culture or view of life based 
on other wu Idfiness or world worthlessneii^ could 
btfvemtV|tuced Sll these manifestations of tlgbrous 


and varied life. Indeed it should be obvious that 
any culture that was basically other-worldly could 
not have carried on for thousands of years. 


The confusion seems to have arisen from 
the fact that Indian thought was always laying 
stress on the ultimate purpose of life. It could 
never forget the transcendent element In its make- 
up. And so, 'while affirming life to the full, it 
refused to became a \ictim and a slave of life. 
Indulge in right action with all your strength 
and energy, it said, but keep above it, and do not 
worry 'much about the results of such action. 
Thus it taught detachment in life and action, not 
abstention from them. This idea of detachment 
runs through Indian thought and philosophy, as 
it does through most other philosophies. It is 
another way of saying that a right balance and 
equilibrium should be kept between the visible 
and invisible words, for if there Is too much 
attachment to action in the \isible world, the other 
world is forgotten and fades away, and that action 
itself becomes without ultimate purpose. 

(Nehru) 

Hbrmitagss : And Hbrmi¥ Kings 

The institution of hermitages in India was 
something unique Unlike the later Buddhistic 
Viharas and the mediaeval Christian monastries, 
the inmates of the ashramas did not shut them off 
frqm the world, but lived in the seclusion of forests, 
often, with families, like other house-holders. 
These were sylvan retreats for study and medi- 
tation, receiving students As residential centres of 
education. The city dwellers, sometimes Kings and 
Queens, visited and lived in these heimitages, 
temporarily, in search of peace and wisdom. The 
hermits and their famitiers were often honouied 
guest in courts and palaces. 

The hetiaitages impressed alt life deeply. 
In Indian diistbiy and tradition there is a 
glorious line of Kings n ho became hermits, and 
the great Buddha was neither the first nor the lest 
of this line. There are legends of mighty Kings 
who ga^'e op their throiM for the begging bowU 
or went to live in forests. Also of Kings who 
lived an asetic life, amidst the spletidour of 
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their courts or gave away their thrones to a 
teacher or to the Brahmins. This tradition was 
eat tier than the 'Ramayana* and came down to 
the days of Chhatrapati Shivaji. (Sondhi) 

HAllSBA'PgSTIVaX, 

A very striking illustration of this was the 
seventy>iive days festival of Rarsba, in A. D. 644, 
held at the confluence of the Ganga and Jumna 
at Frayag (Allahabad), at which Hinen Tsang 
was present. Harsha bad held such a festival 
every five years for thirty years, "in accordance 
with the custon of his anscestors,'* to distribute 
among the ascetics, religions orders and the poor, 
thi’ Heeumu^at’iont of imilth of the preeeHing fiee yearH. 
Abont half a million of people assembled, 
gifts were distributed on the first three days in 
the name of Buddha, the Sun, and Shiva ; on the 
fourth day, to 10,000 Buddhist monks, who each 
received 100 gold coins, a peail and a cotton 
garment ; then for twenty days, gifts to Brahmanas, 
for ten days to ^heretics’,; far a month to the 
poor, destitute and orphans. Harsha gave 
everything, except horses, elephants and army 
equipments, down to his personal jewels- And 
this was done every five years. The great fes- 
tival is still held every twelfth year, but there is 
no King Harsha, and no distribution of gifts. 
Nor, if there were snch a monarch* could the 
country support snch quennial accumulations. 

(Annie Bemtit) 

i. CULTUftB OF THB MASSES 

It must be remembered that for the purpose of 
philosophVi India was not confined to a few philo- 
sophers or highbrows. Fhilost^y was an esaen« 
tial parf of the religion of the masses ; It percolated 
to them in some attcnnol|sA • form and created 
that philosophic outlook'^ which became nearly 
as common in India as in China, that philtWofthy 
was, lor some, a deep and Intricate attampf Ml 
know the eavaea a«d laart of all phenomena, the 
•earch for the nttimate pnrpoat oi^ life, and the 
htthmiit to dud 4n organic naity in life’s many 
cimttrndieiitrns. 

♦ i. . 4 *«,aeiiaef sad •! .•••pmee* ailnaee 
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Thns I saw the moving' drama of the Indian 
people in the present, and csmld often trace 
the threads which bound their lives to the past, 
even while their eyes were turned towards the 
future. Everywhere I found a cnltnial backgrOttud 
which bad exerted a powerful influence oa their 
lives. This background was a mixture of popular 
philosophy, tradition, history, myth and legend* 
and it was not possible to draw a line betvreen 
any of these. Even the entirely uneducated and 
illiterate shared this background. The old epics 
of India, the Ramayana and the Mahabbarnta and 
other books, in popular translations and para- 
phrases. were widely known among the masses, 
and eveiy incident and story and moral in them 
was engraved on the popular mind and gave a 
richness and 'content to it. Illiterate villagers 
wouhl know hundreds of verses Iqr heart and 
their conversation would be full of references to 
them or some story with a moral, enshrined in 
some old classic. Often I was surprised by some 
snch literary turn given by a group of villsgers 
to a simple talk about prasent-diqr affairs. If 
my mind was full of pictures from reccaded 
history and more-or-1ess ascertained fact, I realised 
that even the illiterate peasant had a picture 
gallery in his mind, thongh this was largely 
drawn from myth and tradition and epic heroes 
and heroines, and only very little from history. 
Nevertheless it was vivid enough. 

I looked at their faces and their figures and 
watched their mo'vements. There was many a 
sensitive face and many a sturdy body, straight and 
clean-limbed • and among the women there was 
grace and sPpptMfSSs and4ignity Snd poise and. 
very often, a look that was full v/t melancholy. 
Ustaally the physical types were the upper 
castes, who were a little better off In the 
econemte sense. Sornetimies. as I was passing 
alpiig a country road or tkiough a irillaga. 
t wo«H Mart Vitk swprisa on seeing a fin* 
type «t « mgg, or U bestirilttl woman who iwnin- 
degSBe cf some ftesco of anolent times. And 
1 tsouriettid how rim type epdomd ^and oonti- 
umA riMPugh ages. In uipite lii ^atl hoirtof 
and gristly thit IgdialtaA {pirim'Wswgh. What 
conlA wa not Ad sririi tlwb paoida wider hatter 
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cofiditionn and with greater opportunities opening 
out to them ? 

There was poverty and the innumerable 
progeucy of poverty everywhere, and the mark 
of this beast was on evory forehetd. I^fe had 
been crushed and distorted and made into a thing 
of evil,' and miny vices had flown from this 
distortion and 'continuous lack and ever-present 
insecurity. All this wts not pleasant to see : 
yet that was the fnpic reality in India. There 
was far too much of the spirit of lesignntion and 
acceptance of things as they were. Rut there 
was also a mellowness and a gentleness, the 
cultural heritage of thousands of years, which 
no amount of misfortune had been able to 
rub off. 

(Nehru) 

S. THR THRORY AND PRACTICR OR 
CASTR : THK JOINT FAMIT.Y 

*In India’ soys Havell, 'religion Is hardly 
a dogma, but a 'w<irking hypothesis of human 
conduct, adapted to different stages of spiritual 
development and different conditions of life'. In 
the ancient days when Indo-Aryan cnlture first 
took shape, religion had to provide fur the needs of 
men who were ns far removed from each other in 
civilisation and intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment as it is possible to conceive. There were pri- 
mitive forest-dwellers, fetishists, totem-worshippers- 
and the believers in every kind oi .superstition, 
and there were those who hod attained highest 
flights of spiritual thought. In between, there was 
every shade and gradations of belief and practice. 
While the highest froms of thought were pursued 
by some, these were wholly beyond the reach of 
many. As social life grew, certain uniformities 
of belief spread, but, even so, many differdittes, 
cultural and temperamental, remained. l*hc 
Indo-Aryan approach wag to avoid the forcible 
suppression of any belief or the destruction of 
any claim. - Bach group was left free to work 
tmt its ideal*, along the plan of its mental 
dcvelopme-it 4 |nd understanding. Assimilation 
was^ i^teupted but there was no .d^ial or 


A similar and even more difficult problem had 
to be faced in social organisation. How to combine 
these utterly different groups in one social system, 
each group oo-operatiug with the whole and yet 
retaining its own freedom to live its own life and 
develop itself. In n sense-thottgh the comparison 
is far fetched-this may be compared to the numer- 
ons minority problems of today which afflict so 
ninny countries and are still far from solution. The 
TTnited States of America sohe their minority 
problems, more or less, by trying to make es*eTy 
citireii a 100% Amricnii. They make everyone con- 
form to a certain type. Other countries, with 
a longer and more complicated past, are not 
so favourably situated. Rven Canada has its 
strong race, religion and latignage-consicous French 
group. In Rnrope the barriers are higher and 
deeper. And vet all this applies to Knropeatis, or 
those who have spread from Rnrope • people who 
have a certain common background and siinilarity 
of culture. Where nou-Ruropeans come in, they do 
not fit this pattern. In the United States, Negroes, 
though they may he hundred per cent Americon, 
are a race apart, deprisied of many opportunities 
and priveleges, which others have ns a matter of 
cuur.se. There are innumerable worse examples 
elsewhere. Only Sendet Russia is siad to, have 
solved its problem of nationalities and minorities 
liy creating what is called a multi-national State. 

If these difficulties and problems pursue 
us even to^lay, with nil our knowledge and 
progress, bow much harder they must have been 
in the ancient days when the Zndo-Aryans weie 
evoloving their civilization and social structure in 
a land full of variety and different types of human 
belligs. The normal way to deal with theoe 
problems then and later #as to exterminate or 
esalave the conquered popnietione. Thia way woe 
not followed in Indie but it is clear that . every 
precaution wo* taken {to perpetuate the eiiperior 
positlob of the tipiier. grbupe. tfeving ensured 
superiority, a kind of ipUItipieioommouity l^at.e wa^ 
built up itt which, within certain Ktnita and anl)(|eet 
to some'deneral rules, freedom wee fiven tp j^h 
group to follow its avooitloti end Ilro its owp life 
in accordance with it* own customa or dealreo. The 
only real restriotion woe ^at ft m*af not Ipterjfero 
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or come into conflict with another group. Tbi« 
VM a flexible and expanding <7stem for 
new groups could always be formed either by 
new-comers or by dissident members of an old 
group, provided they were numerous enough to do 
SO. Within each gioup there was equality and 
democracy and the elected leaders guided it and 
frequently consulted the entire group whenever 
any impoitant questions arose. 

These groups were almost always functional, 
each specialising in a particulat trade or craft. 
Thev became thus some kind of trade unions or 
craft-guilds. There was a strong sense of solidarity 
within each, not only protected group hut sheltered 
and helped an individual memlier who get into 
trouble or was in economic distress. The functions 
of each group ut caste were t elated to the functions 
of other castes, and the idea was that if each group 
functioned successfully within its own fiamework, 
then Miciety as a whole worked harmoniously. 
Over and above this, a strong and fairly ^successful 
attempt was made to create a common national 
bond which would hold all these groups together- 
the .‘iense of common culture, common tradition, 
common heroes and saints, and a common land 
to the four corners of which people went on 
pi griinage. This national bond was of course 
veiy different from present-day nationalism ; it 
was weak politically, but socially and cultnrally 
it was strong. Because of its political lack of 
cohesiveness, it facilitated foreign conquest; liecause 
of its social strength it made recovery easy as 
well as assimilation of new elements. It bad so 
many heads that they could not be cut off and they 
anrvived conquest and disaster. 

Thus caste was a group system based on 
services and functions. It was meant to be an all- 
inelnaive order without any common dogma and 
allowing the fullest latitude to each group. 
Within wide fold there was monogamy, poij^ 
gamy and celibacy; they were toleratedi WIe 
W«a to be ntaintnlned at all levels. No minority 
naad submit to n rgaiorlty. for it could nlweys 
form n saperate autonomous group, the only tc|t 
being t is it a dtstiactive group large enghgb to 
btmim un Mgh f ' Between two gronps tbtfe 


could be any amount of variation of race, religion, 
colotrr, culture and intellectual development. 

An individual was only considered ps a 
member of a group ; he could do anything be liked 
so long as he did not interfere with the functiorring 
of the group. He had no right to upset that 
functioning, but if be was strong enough and could 
gather enough supporters, it was open to him to 
form another group. If be could not fit in with 
any group, that meant that he was out of joint so 
far as the social activities of the world were 
concerned. He could then become a sanyasl who 
had renourtced caste, every group and the world 
of actrvrty, and could wander about and do what 
he liked. 

It must be remembered that while the Indian 
.social tendency was to subordinate the individual to 
the claims of the gronp and society, religious 
thorrght and spiritnal seekirrg have always 
emphasised the individual. Salvation and knosr- 
ledge of tbe ultimate truth were open to all to the 
member of every caste, high or low. This salva* 
tion or enlightenment conld not be a group affair t 
it was highly individualistic. In the search for 
this salvation also there were no inflexible dogmas 
and all doors were supposed to lend to it. 

Though the group system was dominant in 
the organisation of societv leading to caste, there 
has always been an individugUttic tendency in 
India. A conflict between the two approaches is 
often in evidence. Partly that individualism was 
the result of the religious doctrine which laid 
emphasis on the individual. Social reformers who 
criticised or condemned the caste system were 
usnally religions reformers and their main argu- 
ment wae that the divisioas of the caste system 
cam* in the pray of apliritnal deveiupiuent and that 
in the iudhidualiam to which religion pointed. 
Bwldbism ytu e breakaway from the grbupcaste 
i^tibtavdsmpielflnd of iudividnalism as well 
li ttnbreraid)siii4 But this indlvidualiam became 
eltbeiateill pdth A withdrawal from nnhinal social 
nbUirftiea. It nfferad no eftedtive alternative 
spoid} atfohttiffe l» eastdi |io4 ao caste continued 
lltijii tiid lilt lib 
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What were the ntaiti castes ? If we leave 
oat for a moment those who were considered 
outside the pale of caste, the untouchables, there 
were the ttruhmim — the priests, teachers, intellec- 
tuals ; KHbah'iyn* the or the rulers and warriors 5 
the or merchants, traders, bankers, etc i 

and the KhudraH, who were the agricaltural caste 
and other workers. Probabljr the only closely 
knit and exclusive caste was that of the Httthminii, 
The KMlMirlfftfi were freciuently addinR to. their 
numbers both from fdseign incomint; elements and 
others in the country who rose to power and 
authority. Ifhe were chiefly traders and 

bankers and also engage in a number of other 
professions. The main occupations of the KhiidniK. 
were cultivntion and domestic service. There 
was always a continuous process of new castes 
being formed, as new occupations developed and 
four other reasons, and other castes were alway.s. 
trying to go up in the social scale. These 
processes have continued to our day. Some of the 
lower castes suddenly take to wearing the sacred 
thread which is supposed to be reserved for the 
upper castes. All this really made little difference 
os each caste continued to function in its own 
ambit and pursued its own trade or occupation. 
It was merely a question of prestige. Occasionally 
men of the lower classes, by sheer ability, attained 
to positions of power and authority in the State, 
but this was very exceptional. 

The organization of society being, generally 
speaking, non-competetive and non-acquisitive, 
these divisions into castes did not make as much 
difference as they might otherwise have done. 
The Uruhmin at the top, proud of his intellect 
and learniug and respected by others, seldom bad 
much in the way of worldly possessions. The 
merchant, prosperous and rich, had no very high 
standing in society as a whole. 

The vast majority of the population consisted 
of the agriculturists. There was no landlord 
system, nor was there any peasant proprietotship. 
It is difficult td gay who owned the land in law ; 
there was notHbg like the prese^it doctrine of 
owsei||bv> cultivator bad the right <to till 
L*s Iand\ttd only real question was as-td the 


distribution of the produce of the land. The 
major share went to the cultivator, the King or the 
State took a share (usually one-sixth), and very 
functional group in the village, which served the 
people in any way, had its share the Bmhmiu 
priest and teacher, the merchant, the blacksmith, 
the carpenter, the cobbler, the potter, the builder, 
the barber, the scavenger, etc. Thus in a sense, 
every group from the State to the scavenger wn» a 
.shareholder in the produce. 

Who were the depressed classes and the 
untouchables ? The ‘depressed classes’ is n new 
designation applying rather vaguely to a number 
of castes near the bottom of the scale. There is 
no hard and fast line to separate them from others. 
The untouchables are more definite. In North 
India only a very small number, engaged in 
scavenging or unclean work, are considered 
untouchable. Fnhf>\en tells us that when he came, 
the persons who removed human faeces were 
untouchable. In Southern India the numbers are 
much larger. How they began and grew to such 
numbers, it is difficult to say. Probably those 
who were engaged in occupations considered un- 
clean were so treated : Inter land]e.ss agricultural 
labour might have been added. 

The idea of ceremonial parity has been 
extraordinarily strong among the Hindus. Thin 
has led to one good consequence and many bed 
ones. The good one is bodily cleanliness. A daily 
bath has always been an essential feature of a 
Hindu’s life, including most of the depressed 
classes. It was from India that this habit spread 
to England and elsewhere. The average Hindu, 
and even the poorest peasant, takes some pride in 
his shining pots and pans. This sense of 
cleanliness is not scientific and the man who bathe 
twice a day will nuhesitatingly drink watef that 
is unclean and full of gentos. Nor is it corporate, at 
any rate nom. ' The Ipdividtial will keep his own 
hut fairly clean but throw all the rubbish In the 
village street in front of his neighbour’s house. 
The village is usually very dirty and foil of gar* 
bage heaps. It is siso uotiocable that deaniiaess 
is not thought of as such but as a eonsequenoe of 
some religious sauetlon. When that ealiglSM 
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Mttction goett there is marked deterioration in the 
standards of cleanliness, 

The evil consequence of ceremonial purity 
was a growth of exclusiveness, touch*me- 
notism, and of not eating and drinking 
with people of other castes. This grew to 
fantastic lengths unknown in any other patt 
of the world. It led also to certain classes 
being considered untouchable because they had the 
misfortune to do some kinds of essential work 
which were considered unclean. The practice of 
notmally feeding with one’s own caste people 
spread to all castes. It become a sign of social 
status and the lower castes stuck to it even more 
rigidly then some of the higher ones This prac- 
tice is breaking up now among the higher castes 
but it still continues among these lower castes, 
including the depressed classes. 

If inter-dining was taboo, much more so 
was intermarriage between castes. Some mixed 
marriages inevitably took place hut on the whole 
it is extraordinary bow each caste kept to itself 
and propagated its own kind. The continuation 
of racial identity through long ages is an illusion 
and yet the caste system in India has to some 
extent managed to preserve distinctive types, 
especially among the higher castes. 

Some groupes at the bottom ot the scale are 
sometimes referred to as outside groups. As a 
matter of fact no group, not even the untouchables, 
are outside the framework of the caste system. 
The depressed classes and the untouchables from 
their own castes and have their iMtirkaj/atti or caste 
councils for settling their own affairs. But many 
of these have been made to suffer cruelly by 
exclnding them from the common life of the village. 

The antottomons village community and the 
Caste sgratem were thus two of the special featuMS 
of the old Indian soeia] structure. The third wus 
the joint family where all tha members were joint 
shaptre in the mNutuan property end inharitiiioe 
went slniidvsnthlp* the fetber or eome oilier 
«ld«t HMg tlin liepd M he funetimnd ua e ktipiNffi; 
eiM nsd oM Itohn n patfap-fMitfinm A 


division of property was permitted under certain 
circumstances and if the parties concerned so 
desired. The joint property was supposed to 
provide for the needs of all the members of the 
family, workers or uonworkers. Inevitably this 
meant a guaranteed minimum for all of them, 
rather than high rewards for some. It was a kind 
of insurance for all including even the subnormal 
and the physically or mentally deficient. Thns 
while there was security for all, there was a certain 
levelling down of the standard of service demanded 
as well as of the recompense given. Kmphasis 
was not laid on personal advantage or ambition 
bnt on the group, that is the family's advantage. 
The fact of growing up and living in a large family 
minimized the egocentric attitude of the child and 
tended to develbp an aptitude for socialisation. 

a 

All this is the very opposite of what happens 
in the highly individualistic civilization of the 
West and more especially of America, where 
personal ^ambition is encouraged and personal 
advantage is almost the universal aim, and all the 
plums go to the bright and pushing, and the weak 
timid or second-rate go to the wall. The joint 
family system is rapidly breakiug up in India and 
individualistic attitudes are developing, leading not 
only to far-reaching changes in the economic back- 
ground of life but also to new problems of 
behaviour. 

All the three pillars of the Indian social 
structure were thus based on the group and not on 
the individual. The aim was social security, 
stability and continuance of the group, that is of ' 
society. Progress was not the aim and progress 
therefore had to suffer. Within each group, 
whether this was the village eommnuity, the 
particular caste, or the large joint family, there 
was a communal life shared together, a sense of 
eqneUty and damocratie methods. Been now caste 
pia^siNi fwwtian iemoeratleafiy* Xt surtirieed 
Itatt to age theeegenwesota'rillager. 
ahliMAIWMi liHtefele^ la ecm on elected comminees, 
foe pelitifal or other mirpoeesi, He goon got 
Nm the ingr It wad irae # helnhil member 
wMMtefir aar QiMdfjki* Mtattnt to his life c»nie np, 
Ifed dMa vWt: efediyr iMhilnal Bnt there wm an 
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unfortunate tendency for small groups to split up 
and quarrel among themselves. 

The democratic way was not only wellknown 
but was a common method of functioning in social 
life in local goveinment, trade guilds, religious 
assemblies, etc Ooste, with all its evils, kept up 
the democratic habit in each group. There used 
to be elaborate rules of procedure, election and 
debate. The Marquis of 2^tland has referred to 
some of these in writing almut the early Buddhist 
assemblies : “And it may come as a surprise to 
many to learn that in the Assemblies of the 
Buddhists in India two thousand or more years ago 
aie to be found the rudiments of our own pariia> 
mentaiy practice of the present day. The dignity 
of the Assembly was pieserved by the appointment 
of a special oflScer—the embrj’o of ‘Mr. Speaker* in 
the House of Commons. A second officer was 
appointed whose duty it was to see that when 
necessary a quorum was secured— the prototype of 
the Parliamentary Chief Whip in our own system. 
A member initiating business did so in the form 
of a motion which was then open to discussion. 
In some cases this was done once only, in others 
three times, thus anticipating the practice of 
Parliament in requiting that a Bill be lead a third 
time before it becomes law. If discussion disclosed 
a diffiirence of opinion the matter was decided by 
the vote of the majority, the voting being bv 
ballot." 

The old Indian social structure had thus 
some virtues and indeed it could not have lasted 
so long without them. Behind it lay the philoso- 
phic ideal of Indian cultuie — the integration of man 
and the stress on goodness, beauty and truth rather 
than acquisitiveness. An attempt was made to 
prewnt the joining together and concentration of 
honour, power and wealth. The dnties of the 
individual and the group was emphasized, not 
their rights. The Smritia (Hindu religious books) 
give lists of tikamaa, functions and duties of 
various castes but none of them contains an 
inventory of* t^ights, Self-sufficiency was aimed at 
in the g^.mp, iepecially in the village and in a 
differ||nl^eose, in the caste. It was ^ 6 closed 
, <y'‘*em, Sllowing a oeiuin adaptabilityii *ftbange, 


and freedom within its outer framework, but 
inevitably growing more and mote exclusive and 
rigid. Progressively, it lost its power to expand 
and tap new sources of talent. Powerful vested 
interests prevented any radical change and kept 
education from spreading to other classes. The 
old superstitions, known to be such by many 
among the upper classes, were preserved and 
new ones were added to them. Not only the 
national economy but thought itself became 
stationary^ traditional, rigid, tinexpansive and 
nnprogressive. 

The conception and pi notice of caste em- 
bodied the -aristocratic ideal and was obviously 
opposed to democratic conceptions. It had its 
strong sc!nse of nohUaae oblige, provided people 
kept to their hereditary stations end did not 
challenge the established order. India's success 
and achievements were on the whole confined 
to the upper classes: those lower down in the 
scale had veiy few chances and their uppoi- 
tunities were strictly limited. These upper 
classes were not •-mall limited grctiys lut 
large in numbers and theie was a diffusion of 
power, authority and influence. Hence they 
carried on successfully for a very long period. But 
the ultimate weakness and failing of the caste 
system and the Indian social structure were 
that they degraded a mass of human beings 
and gave them no opportunities to get out 
of that— conditon educationally, culturally or 
economically. That degradation brought deterio- 
ration all along the line including in its 
scope even the upper classes. It led to 
that petrifaction which became a dominant 
feature of India’s economy and life. The con- 
trasts between this social structure and those 
existing elsewhere in the past were not great, 
but with the chhoges that nave taken place 
all over the wprl4 during the past few generations 
theyheve Wotne far mom pronounced. In the 
context of society today, the caste system and 
much diet goes with it ere wholly Incompatible, 
reaictlonary, reatrlctlve, and barrleie to progress. 
There can he no equality in atatns and opportunity 
within ita framework nor can there be polUioal 
democracy and mtwh less economic demoenacy. 
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Bettireeu thew two cottcej)tioni» eoaflict ii> iiihcreut 
and only one of them can survive. 


6. BALANCE OF INDIVIDUAL AND OOLLKC- 
TIVE TRENDS IN ANCIENT INDIA 

The old Indian social stuctore, which has so 

powerfully influenced our people Was based on 

three concepts : the autonomous village commu- 
nity, caste and the joint family. In all these three 
It is the group that counts 1 the individual has a 
secondary place. 

{Nehru) 


The intense individualism of the Indo- 

Aryans lead to the production of very snpeiior 

ttpes, not in one paiticulai limited petiod of 
historv, but again and again, age after age. It gave 
a certain idealistic and ethical background to the 
whole culture, which persisted and still persists, 
though it may not! influence practice much. With 
the help of this background and by sheer foice of 
example at the top, they held together the social 
•fabric and repeatedly rehabilitated it when it 
threatened to go to pieces. They produced an 
astonishing flowering of civilisation and culture 
which though largely confined to the upper circles, 
inevitably spread to some extent to the masses. 

{Nehru) 

Thu Nsitn on a Lins iNsmtum 
WITH Unm 

Mankind may some day look at our age as 
that in which the most difficult of human arts 
and the last to be adumbrated by man— emerged 
from the cavern age< All that lice behind os, as 
well as all that lies tinder onr eyes, in the art of 
government la berbaroua 1 even, If I may ventdre 
this paradoxical atatement^ the Idea itself of the 
art Of govnmmottt which ibay after all be but h 
oaya-Awelllbg anticipation of aomething aljret'bttt 
half cmUMWil imongMt men i the balance oil eiriitc- 
thnrti«4 iudhM^ttat trends in human llfe.- 


The taboos of pnmitive races and the tyran- 
nous piactices of their chiefs! the glory of the 
old Asiatic potentates! the puiple splendour and 
bloody honor of the Roman emperois! the blessing 
hand and the grabbing hand of the Popes of Rome ! 
the knightly and the infamous wars of the Middle 
Ages! the daring and the sordid adventures of the 
Conquttlaihu’i and of empire builders! the gradual 
evolution of law from command to consent and 
from consent to common sense! the civil wars of 
industry with their rough and ready methods of 
strike and lockout by which the whole community 
is paralysed to solve a smoll conflict in a comer 
of It: the rise and the first— though not the last- 
fall of League of Nations! the rise and the first— 
though not the last— fall of Marxism! the appear- 
ance of Pascism-Nazism as the mechanization 
of tyranny— all this setn from the future, all 
these struggles and many more which the nets of 
mental attention have left uncaugbt, are but 
xmssing forms, imposed by the circumstances of 
time and^place, of the one and permanent problem 
of human communities— the adjustment of collec- 
tive and individual trends. 


All history may be read as the struggle fot 
such balance. Civil wars and revolutions 'under 
the banner of liberty asseit the rhythm and the 
finality of man: reactions and oppressions under 
the banner of dictatorship assert here and there 
the finality and the rhythm of the nation. Inter- 
national wars assert the ihythm and the finality 
of nations over other nations. The never Interr- 
upted struggle towards the higher forms of peace 
and towards either spiritual or material unity, oi 
both, assert the rhythm and the fiuglity of man- 
kind. 


The baiwei betFn*P the three forms of 
tmotm li|»‘lb4biddttgf, nationel and universal— so 
diffietdt vt ndjueitpent itt oxt dnyi but the problem 
lit ip ttUbtt fktgkinmit 1« thb hlitory of hnman 
gof^otiPi. A« • mgfcMhttt* wheii''thteatened by 
g 01 tbHF one or-otbor 
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of the finalities which constitute them, societies 
evolve system of force. Thus, by a curious 
aberration men are led to mistake strong for 
healthy societies, or perhaps better, coercive and 
authoritative for strong societies. Yet it is obvious 
that in a society progress is always accompanied 
by a gradual reduction of force or, in other words, 
that a .society evolves towards perfection ns the 
role ot coefdon in its midst becomes less and less 
important for its healthy v^rking. 

# 

Force in a society is therefore like a surgical 
contrivance in a human body,' an artificial prop 
to do for a time what life is, for that time, unable 
to do. 

It is obvious that the problem can only he 
solved on the basis of balance. I'efined as is the 
adjustment of the three finalities — individual, 
national and universal, neither Liberalisiu nor 
Statism (whether Oommunist, or Fascist, it is all 
one) nor universalism can in themselves meet the 
needs of the case. Mankind will not emerge ftom 
the present barbarous stage in our history until 
enough men in enough countries have realized 
that I/iberaii.sm, C!onimnnism-Pasci.sm and nuivet* 
.salism must all emerge into a higher conception 
rooted on the sense of the organic unity of the 
whole. 

Ill its essence, therefore, the problem of our 
day is less in the doing than in the being. We 
need not act differently 1 we must become different. 
Such is the evolution we must set going if we are 
to change the world as change it we must, or 
else it die, and we with it. 

Two conditions must be fulfilled towards 
this aim - that the ti end of the evolution become 
clear and conscious in the leading men of the 
universal society > and that the sense of it be 
coDve 3 red to vast fields of human life. The first 
is a slow process, predominantly, but by no means 
solely, intellectual. We are witnessing it under 
our 9 wn eyes a|1 over the civilized world, including, 
despite .<7.peaii|(|pces the totalitarian countries. 
The second is more difficult, because the^, living 
a*nse if itfings ean only be conveyed by life> a life 


instilled with unity is needed to convey the living 
.sense of unity to others. Such a Hfe is Gandhi’s. 
And that is why the Mahatma is perhaps the 
most symbolic man of our day, for he is not so 
much a man of action or a man of thought as a 
man of life. 

(Dim ifalmdor Ik Madarimjn hi Muhidmn (hnidhi : 
*S'. lladha Krhdnutii Pg 177.) 

lNDIVH>TTO>SOCIAI,ISM IK AKCIBKT IKDTA 

Mere reversion to agricultural life will not' 
.suffice. You have to revert much further back. 
And nations, as well as individuals, have to revert 
much further back. And nations, as well as 
individuals have to revert thus i but in the proper 
time 1 after having “tasted and tested all things, 
and held fast by the (relatively) good" ! after 
having equitably discharged their duties to the 
egoi.stic as well as altruistic instincts. Mahatma 
Gandhi has often eqna'ed Swa^raj, with Ram-raj, 
again without precise definition. But Kam-raj, 
if Valmiki is to be believed, was very far from 
being wholly agricultural. It was largely agricul- 
tural : but it was not all villages only 1 it was 
highly urban also. Valmiki’s description of Rama’s 
Ayodhya is almost as gorgeous, though quieter, ai; 
that of Ravana’s Golden Lanka, which was predo- 
minantly ‘ Mechanical". 

In the present condition of India, with her 
internal dissensions, the eyes of many of the 
educated younger generation are fixed on Russia 
and her Bolshevism or Socialism or Communism, 
“though they are frightened also by its periodical 
bloody purges.’’ On the other hand, the eyes of 
older generation in (as well as out of) the Congresa, 
despite deprecations of slave-mentality, are fixed 
on the Democratism, or wbatevef It be , pf Britain 
or its Colonies, and of tbd U.9.A. : perhaps of the 
France also. Ko one in India seems overtly to 
be in favour of the 'idaolofiy* of koeism-Paacism, 
Yet, it seems, to some of tw atleaet, that if only 
all these 'isms’ would shed their 'extremiams', 
and tahe in, instead, a little tenuioe Spiritual 
Reli|iop and a few psychologieil pripeiplaS, they 
would be at once shaUnig hand with each other, 
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or even ranning ioto etch other's arms. All t ese 
"ideologies" and "isms" have great things to 
their credit i all have great crimes to their debit, 
too. It is only lop-sided extremisms that are 
making them glam at each other, spend all their 
respective peoples’ vitality on "organizing" for 
war" instead of "organizing for peace." 

This dire jeopardy of Western Civilization, 
when its great sins against the weaker peoples are 
“coming home to roost" and its fate is hanging 
hy a thread, this sbou'd abate, if not dispel, our 
"Democratist" as well as "Socialist" leaders* fond 
faiths in the various “ideologies" of the West, 
which many of the most eminent scientists 
and thinkers of that West itself are condemning 
strongly* and should induce them to give serious 
attention and consideration to the principles of 
the ancient time-tested Social Structure. Some 
ask; If those principles were so good, why has 
India fallen ? The answer is: Because the chara- 
cter of the custodians degenerated, the"sprit” 
changed, the “bead" went wrong, the good princi- 
ples were »wg fullowni any longer, were netjlfriftl, 
niv, were 'vp/rtw/i fcy mV onr*. The custodians of 


the "Law’’ in India lost, indeed, both self-denial 
and wisdom. Without a strong central core, a 
dauntless beart-and-brain, consisting of a band 
of pltilnnthviMr, Helf-denyhifi nwl teite persons, no 
nation, no people, no civilization, can flourish. A 
nation, a people, which cannot evolve and main- 
tain such a "heart-and-brain" must die prema- 
turely of degeneration, or by violent "accident," 
destruction by war, or become enslaved and live 
by stifferance. This last fate has befallen India. 
Bnt it has much vitality yet left, and the strong 
possibility of a new lease of life, provided the need- 
ed •'•dyii can be added to Mahatma Oandhi’s /afi*. 

Mahatma Gandhi, our greatest moral force, 
our greatest taiMiK.torco to day, has only to odd to 
that the inielleetual force of what the ancient ridya 
teaches on the subject of Oiyanizaiioii. He 
will then succeed in saving India, and will 
make her a shining example for the West to 
copy, instead of a reflection, and a pale distorted 
reflectioiutoo, of that West's own features. 

(llhaijtiran l)ii» in Mnhatmn Hanilhi ‘ ’ H, itadha 
Kriidiuiiu. Page 




CHAPTER V 

LIFE AND WORK IN ANCIENT INDIA 

(Nehru) 


A great deal haa t)eeu done hjr scholars 
and philosophers to trace the develop* 
nient of philosophic and metaphysical 
thought ill the India of the past i much 
has also been done to fix the chronology of historic 
events and draw in hrond outline political maps of 
those periods. But not much has so far been done 
to investigate the social and economic conditions 
of those days, how people lived, curried on their 
work, what they produced and how, and the way 
trade functioned. Greater attention is lieing paid 
to these vital questions now and some works hy 
Indian scholars, and one by an American, have 
appeared. But a great deal remains to be done. 
The Uoiiulilm'uht itself is a storehouse of sociologi* 
cal and other data and many other books will 
no doubt yield useful information. But they have 
to be critically examined from this particular point 
of view. One book of inestimable value is Kantll- 
3 ra ’8 Arthnthaiilm of the forth century B. 0., 
which gives details of the politico!, social, econo- 
mic and military organization of the Mauiyn 
Empire. 

As earlier jctccount, which definitely takes ns 
back to tki*- pre-i^inddbist period in India, is con* 
taine^iii j*e collection of the 'lainha tales. These 
^re given their present shape sometime 
I. Oiieovery bf Indie. 


after the Buddha. They are supposed to deni 
with the previous incarnations of the Buddha and 
have liecome an important fM^rt of l^dhist 
literature. But the stories are ev(,^nt1y much older 
and they deal with the pre*Buddhistic period and 
give us much valuable in/ormation about life in 
India in those days. Prof. Rhys Davids has 
described them as the oldest, most complete and 
most important collection of folklore extant. 
Many of the subsequent collections of animal and 
other stories which were written in India and 
found their way to western Asia and Europe can be 
traced to the Jatnkus. 

The ’hitahm deal with the period when the 
final amalgamation of the two principal races of 
India, the Dravidians and the Aryans, was taking 
place. They reveal ‘a multiform and chaotic 
society which resists more or less every attempt 
at classification and about whi^h there can be no 
talk of an orgaaizatioh according to caste in that 
age.' The /aifAeS' may be ifoid to represent the 
popular tradition as eontnated with the priestly 
or Brahminir tradition and the Ktlmdriya or 
ruling claas tradition. 

There are chronologies and genealogies bf 
various kingdoms and their rulers. Kingship* 
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ongijiBlly eleeti^t becomes faeredttat 7 « according was apparentiv made from rice, fruit and 
to the rule of primogeniture. Women are sugarcane, 
excluded from this succession, but there are 

exceptions. As in China, the ruler is held There was mining foi metals and precious 

responsible for all misfortunes i if anything goes stones. Among the metals mentioned are : gold, 
wrong the fault must lie with the king. There silver, copper, iron, lead, tin and Itrass. Among 
was a council of ministers and there are also the precious stones were diamonds, rubies, corals! 
references fo some kind of State assembly, also pearls. Oold, silver and coppei coins are 
N'everthele.ss the king was an autocratic monarch referred to. There were partnerships for trade 
though he had to function within established and loans were advanced on interest. 


conventions. The high priest had an important 
position in court as an adviser and person in 
charge of religious ceremonies. There are 
references to popular revolts against unjust and 
tyrannical kings, who are sometimes put to death 
for their crimes. 

Village assemblies enjoyed a measure of 
autonomy. The chief source of revenue was from 
th^ land. The land*tax was supposed to represent 
the king’s share of the produce, and it was 
usually, but not always, paid in kind* Probably 
this tax was about one>sixtb of the produce. It 
was predominantly an agricultural civilization and 
the basic unit sras the self-governing village. The 
political and economic structure was built up 
from these village communities which were 
grouped in tens and hundreds. Horticulture, 
rearing of live stock, and dairy farming were 
practised on an extensive scale. Gardens and 
parks were common and fruit and flowers 
were valued. The list of flowers mentioned 
it a long one : among the favourite fruit were 
the mango, fig, grape, plantain and the date. 
There were evidently many shops of vegetable and 
fruit-sellers in the cities, as well as of florists. 
The flotyer-garland teas then, as now, a favourite 
of the Indian people. 

Hunting waa a regnlar occnpation chiefly for 
.the food it provided. Flaah*eating vma cfoiyimon 
and innluded poultry and fish i wniaon wia highly 
ealiMMned. 'niere were ftaheries and slaachtnr^ 
•hffwiea, The prineipei atticlca of diet were, 
hwhevar^fiee,* tvheat, millet and eorq. fMgatrwoa 
dgmeeud irm angaieane. Milk and ite varUma 
MpimdiwtMi dww then, as they are now, hlghlf' 
pfllied, Thairt ernn Ihpaor shopa and Hguor 

8 


Among the manufactured goods nie silks, 
woollens and cotton textiles ; tugs, blankets and 
carpets. Spinning, weaving and dyeing are flourish- 
ing and widespread industries. The metallurgical 
industry produces weapons of war. The building 
industry uses stone, wood and bricks. Carpenters 
make a variety of fnrnitnre, etc., including carts, 
chariots, ships, bedsteads, chairs, benches, chests, 
toys, etc. Cane-workers make mattresses, baskets, 
fans and sunshades. Potters function in eveiy 
village. ^Prom flowers and sandalwood a number 
of perfumes, oils and ‘beauty’ products ate made, 
including sandalwood powder. Various medicines 
and drugs are manufactured and dead bodies are 
sometimes embalmed. 

Apart from the many kinds of artisans and 
craftsmen who are mentioned, various other pro- 
fessions are referred to ; teachers, physicians and 
surgeons, merchants and traders, mnsiciahs, 
astrologers, greengrocers, actors, dancers, itinerant 
jttgglvis, acrobats, puppet-players, pedlars. 

Domestic slavery appears to have been fairly 
common, bnt agricultural and other work was done 
with the help of hired labour. There were even 
then some untouchable8«-the ehanJaUii as they 
were called, sdiose chief business was the disposal 
oi dead bodies 

Trade aaaoeiations and craft-gnilda bad 
.alieady asaumed importance. ‘The exiatence of 
tiadaaawdaticiM.’hays Pick, ‘which grew partly 
for caonomical tsaaeons, better employment of 
catflmh fmflUtka M intfretmnw, i>ytly ftorproted- 
ittlthelcgel iiitereat of their Class, Is snrely to 
be traofd to rni earty -perled of Indian cnlttire.' 
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The •hiUiliii'> say that there were 18 craft-ttnions 
but they actually mention only four: the wood- 
workers and the masons, the smiths, the leatbei' 
workers, and the painters. 

Even in the epics there are references to 
trade apd craft organizations. The Mahabhamia 
says: "the saf^uard of corporations (guilds) is 
union." It is said that 'the merchant-guilds were 
of such authority that the king was not allowed to 
establish any laws repagnant to these trade unions. 
The heads of guilds are mentioned next after 
priests as objects of a king’s anxious concern.’ 
The chief of the merchants, the "hvitMn (modern 
wth), was a man of very considerable importance. 

One rather extraordinary development emer- 
ges from the •htiuhu accounts. This is the 
establishment of special settlements or villages of 
people belonging to particular crafts. Thus there 
was a carpenters' village, consisting, it is said, of 
a thottsand families, a smiths' village and so on. 
These specialized villages were usually situated 
near a city, which absoibed their special products 
and which provided them with the othei necessaries 
of life. The whole village apparently worked on 
co-operative lines and undertook large orders. 
Probably out of this separate living and organiza- 
tion the caste system developed and spread out. 
The example set by the Brahmins and the nobility 
was gradually followed by the manufacturers’, 
corporations and trade-guilds. 

II* 

Great roads, with travellers’ rest-houses and 
occasional hospitals, covered North India and 
connected distant parts of the country. Trade 
flourished not only in the country itself but 
between India and foreign countries. There was 
a colony of Indian merchants living at Memphis 
in Egypt about the fifth century B. C. as the 
discovery of modelled heads of Indians there has 
shown. Probably there was trade also between 
India and 'the islands of South-East Asia. 
Overseas trade involved shipping and it is clear 
that ships were 'built in India both for the inlattd 
waterways und ocean traffic. There ore references 
in the to shipping duties being ^paki by 
i> er *hants coming from afar’. ' 


The ‘hiinltan are full of references to mer- 
chants’ voyages. There were overland caravans 
across deserts going westward to the sea-port of 
Broach and north towards duuilhara and Central 
Asia. From Broach ships went to the Persian 
Gulf for Babylon (Bavern). There was a great deal 
of river traffic and, according to the Jalnkas, ships 
travelled from Benares, Patna, Champa (Bhagalpur) 
and other places to the sea and thence to 
southern ports and Ceylon and Malaya. Old Tamil 
poems tell us of the flourishing port of Kaveri- 
pattinam on the Kaveri river in the South, which 
was a centre of international trade. These ships 
must have been fairly large as it is said in the 
.hiUihn that 'hundreds’ of merchants and emigrants 
embarked on o ship. 

In the 'Milinda’ (this is of the first 
century A.C. Milinda is the Greek Bactrian King 
of North India who became an ardent Buddhist) 
it is said : "As n ship-owner who has become 
wealthy by constantly levying freight in some 
seaport town, will be able to traverse the high seas, 
and go to Vanga (Bengal) or Takkola, or China or 
Sovira, or Surat or Alexandria, or the Koromandel 
coast, or further India, or any other place where 
*.hips da congregate.’’ 

Among the exports from India were 'Silks, 
muslins, the finer sorts of cloth, cutlery and armour, 
brocades, embroideries and rugs, perfumes and 
drugs* ivory and ivory work, jewellery and gold 
(seldom silver)— these were the main articles in 
which the merchant dealt.’ 

India, or rather North India, was famous for 
her weapons of war especially for the quality of her 
steel, her swords and daggers, tt^ the fifth century 
B'C. a large body of Indian troops, cavalry and 
infantry, aoeompf nied the Persian army to Oreecc. 
When Alexander invaded Persia, it is stated in 
the famous Persian epio pOem FirdusPs SMhnamh 
that swords and other weapons irere hurri- 
edly sent for by the Persians from India. The 
old (pre-Ialomic) Arabic word foT sword le 
mahannad which meona "from Hind" or ladig. 
This word is in common use stUL 
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Ancient Indie ei>peerH to have made conaidet- 
able progfeaa in the treatment of Iron. There is 
an enormous Iron Pillar near Delhi which has 
baffled inodern scientists, who have been nnable 
to discover br what process it was made, which 
has enabled it to withstand oxidization and other 
atmospheric changes. 'Mie inscription on it is in 
the Gnpta script which was in use from the fourth 
to the seventh century A.C. Some scholars are, 
however, of opinion that the pillar itself is much 
older than this inscription, which was added later. 

Alexander’s invasion of India in the fourth 
century B.C. was, from a military point of view, 
a minor affair. It was more of a raid across the 
border and not a very successful raid for him. He 
met with such stout resistance from a border 
chieftain that the contemplated advance into the 
heart of India had to he reconsidered. If a small 
ruler on the frontier could fight thus, what of the 
larger and more powerful kingdoms further south I 
Probably this was the main reason why* his army 
refused to march further and irtsisted on returning. 

The quality of India’s military strength was 
seen vc>y won after Alexander's return and death 
when Seleucus attempted another invasion. He 
was defeated by Ohandragupta and driven back. 
Indian armies then had an advantage which others 
ladced ’> this was the possession of trained war- 
elephants which might be compaied to the tanks 
of tO'day. Seleucns Nikator obtained 600 of these 
sror-elephants from India for his campaign against 
Antigonus in Asia Minor in 40S B.C.. attd military 
historian* say that those elephants vrete the deci> 
siv« lacfov in the battle which ended Hi the death 
of Antlgottwi and the flight of hi* Demetrius. 

there ate boohe op the traning of elephant*, 
the hreiedihkof bpree*, etc^each onenf these ie 
called * Thla word has epnte tp nwan 

aeripthit* tP holy srrit> tmt K was applied ladiv 

ctifinhMiiuiiir, to tfvtfy idn4 hhowl*dg6 and 

a t.fhfi Uni hhtesean refightert sod **cdiw 

ihipMi Met ntrteHy diwh • th^ 

tlidt imumI to 

thhhwnkil liMbhUglii ' t * 


Writing in India goes beck to the most 
ancient times. Old pottery belonging to the 
Neolithic period is inscribed sdth urriting In the 
hmhmi characters. Moben-jo-daro has InserifS- 
tions which have not so far been wholly deciphered. 
The lirahmi inscription found all oter India are 
undoubtedly the basic script from svhich Dminaifi-t 
and other* have arisen in India. Some of Ashoka’S 
inscriptions afe in the Umlinn script ; others, 
in the north-west, are in the KluirouMi script. 

As early as the sixth or seventh century B,C., 
Panini wrote his great grammar of the Sanskrit 
language. He mentions previous grammars and 
already in his time Sanskrit had crystallized and 
become the Ipnguage of evergrowing literature. 
Panini’s book is something more than a mere 
grammar. It has been described by the Soviet 
professor Th. Stcherbatsky of Leningtad as “one 
of the gieatest productions of the human mind.’’ 
Panini is still the standard authority on Sanskrit 
grammar, •though subsequent grammarians have 
added to it and interpreted it. It is interesting 
to note that Panini mentions the Greek script. 
This indicates that there were some kind of 
contacts between India and the Greeks long before 
Alexander came to the Bast. 

The study of astronomy was especially put su- 
ed and it often merged into astiology. Medicine 
had It* text-books and there were hospitals 
Dhanwantari is the legendary founder of the Indian 
science of medicine. The best known old text- 
books, hovrever, date from the early centuries bf 
the Christian e». These are by Charak ou 

niedtelne and Sushruta on surgery. Oharafcis 
supposed to have been the royal court fdiysieion 
of Banishka who had his capital in the north- 
west. These text^iooks enumerate a large number 
af disease* and give methods of diagnosis end 
'X'hey deal with aufgety, obatetrics. 
hatha, oiat; hypieiaie, Infant-feediag and medical 
hplMiillaaiii. Thorf is an cxpertmantal approach 
jlhfli H <ii i th» it h»li M 4apd Mie* was prabtieed fn 
tlwaiiiMi^ Veebna autgfeal 

by Skialiinita, aa well 
1*11 sajafpesfatl^jn el limbi, 

ghlMM|jh ahHiMhh Wathfla 
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were sterilized hjr fumigatioti. In the third or 
foutth century 1). C. there were aliio hospitals for 
animals. This was probably dne to the influence 
of Jainism and Buddhism with their emphasis on 
pon-violence. 

In, mathematics the ancient Indians made 
some epoch-ffiaI(ing discoveries, notably that of the 
zero sign, of the decimal place-value system, of 
the use of the minus sign, atid the use in algebra 
of letteis of the alifliabet to denote unknown 
quantities. It is difficult to date these as 
(here was always a big time-lag between the 
discovery and its practical application. But it is 
clear that the beginnings of arithmetic, algebra 
and geometry were laid in the earliest period. 
Ten formed the basis of enumeration in India even 
at the time of the Rfg Veda. .The time and 
number sense of the ancient Indians was extra- 
ordinan'. They had a long series of uumbei 
names for verv high numetals. The Greeks, 
Romans, Persians and Arabs had apparently no 
terminology for denominations alrave the thousand 
or at most the myiiad (10^»- In India there 

were 18 specific denominations (Iti'*) and there are 
even longer lists. In the story of Buddha’s early 
education he is reported to have named denomina- 
tions up to 1 0**, 

At the other end of the scale there was a 
minute division of time of which the smallest unit 
was approximately one-seventeenth of a second, 
and the smallest lineal measure is given as some- 
thing which approximates to 1.8x7-10 inches. 
All these big and small figutes were no doubt 
entirely theoretical and used for philosophical 
puiposes. Nevertheless the old Indians, unlike 
other ancient nations, had vast conceptions of time 
and space. They thought in a big way. Kven 
their mythology deals with ages of hudreds of 
millions of years. To them the vast periods of 
modern geology or the astrmiamical distances of 
the stars Would not have come afi a sutpdse. 
Because of this background in India, Darwin's 
and othi r simiQ|r theories could ndt create here 
the t^ '>il and inner conflict which they 
produMlMB Knrope in the middle of« t^ nlne- 
^*iet h century. The popular mind in l{uio|te was 


u.sed to a time scale which did not go beyond a 
few thousand years. 

In the AiihaehaMm we are gitnen the weights 
and measures which were in use in North India 
in the fourth century B,0. There use to be careful 
supervision of the weights in the market places. 

In the Kpic period we have frequent mention 
of some kind of forest nniwrsities, situated not far 
from a town or city, where students gathered round 
wellknown scholars for training and education, 
which comprised a variety of subjects, including 
military training. These forest abodes were 
preferred so as to avoid the distractions of city life 
and enable the students to lead a disciplined and 
continent life. After some years of this training they 
were supposed to go back and live as householders 
and citizens. Probably these forest schools consi.<>ted 
of small groups, though there ate indications that 
a popular teacher would attract large numbers. 

Penares has always been a centre of learning 
and even in Pnddba's day it was old and known as 
such. It wj 8 in the Deer Park near Penares that 
Buddha preched his first semon. But Benares 
does not appear to have been at any time any’thing 
like a university, such as existed, then and latev, 
in other parts of India. There were numerous 
groups there consisting of a teacher and ,his 
disciples, and often between rival groups there was 
fierce debate and argument. 

Bnt in the north-west, near modem Peshwar, 
their was an ancient and famous university at 
TaMa«hila or Taxila. This was psrticniarly 
noted for science, especially medicine, and the arts, 
and people went to H from distant parts of India. 
The stories ate fnll of igetanipes of sons pf 
nobles and Brahaminoi tnieelUng, unattended and 
unarmed, to iTtuglle tb be educated. Probably 
atttdenti came alim Iram Central Aafa and 
Afghanistan aa it waa contenlently gUdnted. It 
wus-conaidered aa honour and distinttHna tn be a 
gradnate of Taxila, Phyiiciaia who bad ntndlcd 
in the achool of medidna tbete wefe highly 
thought of, and it is reiatOd that whendveg Bnddhe 
felt tmweli, his admirers brQ«tli|d 10 Wnl « CgMdmi 
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Itbysiclui who had graduated from Taxila. Paninl, 
the great grammarian of the sixth /aerenth cen- 
tury B«0., is said to have studied tliere. 

Taxila was thus a pre-Buddhist university and 
a seat of Brahminical learning. During the Buddhist 
period it became also a centre of Buddhist scholai- 
ship and attracted Buddhist students from all over 
India and across the border. It was the headquarters 
of the north-western province of the Maurj-a Empire. 

The legal position of women, accoiding to 
Manu, the earliest exponent of the law, was 
definitely had. They were always dependent on 
somebody— on the father, the husband, or the son. 
Almost they were tieated in law as chattels. And 
yet from the numerous stories in the epics this 
law was not applied vtry rigidly and they held an 
honoured place in the home and in society. The 
old law-giver, Mann, himself, says : “Where women 
are honoured, the Gods dwell." There is no 
mention of women students at Taxila, or any of 
the old universities. But some of them did 
function as students somewhere for there is 
repeated mention of learned and scholarly women. 
In later ages also there were a number of eminent 
women scholars. Bad as the legal position of 
women was in ancient India, judged by modern 
standards, it was far better than in ancient Greece, 
Rome, early Christianity, the Cannon Law qf 
mediaeval Europe, and indeed till right op to 
comparatively modem times at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. 

The exponents of the law from Mann 
nnwards yefer to form* of partnership in business. 
Mann refers chiefly to priests: Yagnavalkya 
inclddes trade and agrlcultnre. A later writter, 
Karada» ssys; 'Loss, expense, profit of each 
Pattaev ate eqnal to, mom than, or less than those 
If other partners aoeotdint to his share (inycited) 
Is eteal, wmM* or Itai. Stonge, food,chariies 
(MhOk IniNl, tnightage, expense «f keeping, mnst 
hs paid W eedi partner in accordance with the 

Hirnp** tifiiheeiglon a $nte waa etWently 
tlMh 0 a amiU hiimdott- thia eoncepiion «xa, 


however growing and changing, leading to the 
vast Mauisa Empire of the fourth century B. C. 
and to international contacts with the Greek 
world. 

Megasthenes, the Uieek ambassador in India 
in the fourth centuiy B.C., totally denies the 
existence of slavery in India. But in this he was 
wiong as there weie certainly domestic slaves and 
there aie lefeiences in Indian books of the period 
to improving the lot of the slaves. It is clear, 
howevei, that tbeie wa^ no large-scale slavery and 
no slave gangs for labour purposes, as were comm- 
on in many countnes then, and this mav have led 
Megasthenes to believe that slavery was complete- 
ly absent. It was laid down that 'Never shall an 
Arya be subjdeted to slavery’, Who exactly was 
an Arya and who was not, it is difficult to say but 
the Arran fold at that time had come to mean 
ratbei vaguely all the four basic castes, including 
the Shudraa, but not untouchables. 

In China, also, in the days of the early Han 
Dynasty, slaves were used primarily in domestic 
service. They were unimportant in agricnltnre or 
in laige-scale labour works. Both m India and 
Ohina these domestic slaves formed a very small 
proportion of the population, and in this important 
Kspect there was thus a vast difference between 
Indian and Chinese societv and the contemporary 
Greek and Roman society. 

What were the ‘ Indians like in those 
distant days ? It is difficnit for ns to cou- 
cchra of a period so far and so different 
from oars and yet some vague picture emerges 
from the miscellaneous data that we have. 
They were a ligbt-bearted race, confident and 
proud of their traditions, dabbling in the search 
for tbe mysterions, full of qnestioxa addrestwed 
to hature and bnman Hie, attaching import- 
gnoe to the ateodards and valnea they had 
created, bnt taking life easily and joyously snd 
firing dsstb wltbont mtieh eooocm. Arrisn, Uis 
^rssk higtoriiin of AlexMider’s esnipsign in Hentli 
Iiidis. WIM Itmok by tbit i|gli*4isriMbMBss 6f tbs 
(not. 170 notion; be nhritrii, *is kprisr of singing 
snd dgvring tbsn tbs Indisn.' 
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TO THN GATKS OV^AlWItTV 

A PICTURE OF RAMA'S AYODHYA 

“^nd his town like Indra’s City— tower <tnd dome 

and turret brave — 

Rose in proud and peerless beauty, on Sarayu’s 

limpid wave, 

^Itar blamed in every mansion, from each home was 

bounty given, 

Stooped no men to falsehood, questioned none the 

Will of heaven. 

Strong-barred gates and lofty arches, tower and 

dome and turret high 

Decked the vast and peopled city, fair as mansions 

of the sky,'* 




CHAmfiVI 
MMvi wifi J=QR. UNITY 




Alt path* i$ad to Me. 0hii^oi^ia) ' ^ ^ 

: Tell me where did. yw get nvo Gods ; ' Who; led 

estray ? The same God is called differently Allah or Ram, Karim S||S^LI9fp^ 
or Keshav, 'Harier 'HaaT*t. ' . ' \ . 

The same Cod is called Mahadev, Muhammad, Brahma or 
Adam. Every one lives on the same earth, one is called the Hindu, ^ 'fM 

the other the Tuafc* ^ 

The first: readi the Vedas, the second the Quram, one is called die Pundit, the 

other is called Maulana, 

They style themselves separately diough th^ are pots of the same earth- Kahir 
says, bodi are mistak«T ; none has got his Rama (God): 

. (Kehir) ■■ 

He who sees the one Spirit in aJl and all in one Spirit, henceforth can Idok 
with contempt on no creature. (Upani^ad) 





Ishaq az junde alam bartar ast 
Zan ke een mUlat Khudai Akbar ast. 

Love is supiripf to all the world, for 
it is the millat of God the Great 

iHpjji Warts Alt Shah) 

lUfarr LIshqam hhisaimani mara darkar naitt 
Her leg'iLman tar gashta haiet'i'Sanv^^t^ 

1 arh begotmp of Love, I need no Islam 
i have sacred d»e^ 

'''j'dberc h'':no:;n^’of:;mh^^^'o^ dtreads 



**For the welUbeinj' of all being's was Religion (Dharma) declared. That only which brings 

such wellbeing is Religion. This is sure For the making harmless of all beings was Religion 

declared. That which secureth preser\'ation of beings is Religion. This is sure. He who is the 
friend of all beings; he who is intent on the welfare of all with act and thought and speech — he 
onl} knoweth Religion/* (Mnhnhhnratat Shanfi Aimi IXXXVIll). 


^^Hinduism tells everyone to worship God according to his own faith 
lives a I peace with all the religions.” 


or Dhftrmaf and so it 
((tawthiji) 


Mazaliab nahin sikhata apas men*bair rakhna 
Hindi haen watnn hai Hindustan Hamara 

(ZfbaZ) 

"JANAGANAMANA ADHINAYAK JAVA HE" 

"Jana gana mana adhinayaka jaya he Bharata bhagya bidhata 
Punjaba, Sindhu, Guirata Maratha Dravida, Utkala, Banga, 

Vinda, Himachala, Jamuna, Ganga, utchala jaladhi taranga, 

Taba subha name jage, taba subha ashisha mage, gahe tabo jaya gantha, 
Janagana mangala dayaka, jaya he Bharata bhagya bidhata 
Jaya he, jaya he, jaya he, jaya, jaya, jaya, jayahe. 

Aharaha tabo abhano pdscharita suni tabo udara bani, 

Hindu, Bhouddha, Shika, Jaina, Parashika, Musalmano, Christani, 

Purba paschima ashe 
Tabo shinghasana pase 
Prema haro haya gantha. 

Janagana mangaio dayaka jaya he Bharata bhagya bidhata 
Jaya he, Jaya he, Jayahe, Jaya, jaya, jaya, jayahe. 

Ratri pravatila udila Ravi^chabi purba udayagiri bhale 
Gahe bihangama punna samirana naba jibana rasa dhale 

Tabo karunaruna rage 
Nidnta Bharata jage 
Taba charone nata matha 

Jaya, Jaya, Jayahe, jayarajeswara Bharata bhagya bidhata 
Jayahe, Jayahe, Jayahe, Jaya, jaya, jaya jayahe 

Bharata bhagya bidhata."' 



H there he IM ewshenitig ii| 

thme namv. Let all the country tn in varioua part, irom the Hilttelayat 'ib the tea. from end 
to end wake up and under thy bleii4>ingA. 

I^e^e followers of various religions, let East end West unite in bonds of leve ip the sheilaw 
of iTh} 'hiM|pie, and proclaim Thy name. 

I Let sU'optng India wake into the iLPnnti of n new life, in the light of Thy glorv. 



INDIA'S URGE FOR UNITY 


1. SYNTHESIS OF INDIA’S GENIUS 

W HATEVER the word we may use, 
Indian or Hindi or Hindustani, 
for our cnltural tradition, we see 
in the past that some inner urge 
towards synthesis, derived essentially from the 
Indian philosophic outlook, was the dominant 
feature of Indian cultural and even racial develop* 
ment. Each incursion of foreign elements was a 
challenge to this cnltnre, and it met it successfully 
by a new sj’nthesis and a process of absorption. 
This was also a process of rejuvenation and new 
blooms of culture arose out of it, the background 
and essential basis, however, remaining much the 
same. 0. E. M. Joad has written abottt this : 
‘Whatever the reason, it is a fact that India’s 
special gift to mankind has been the ability and 
willingness ot Indians to effect a synthesis of 
many different elements both of thoughts and 
peoples, to create, in fact, unity out of 
diversity.’ 

iN^hru) 

FueiOM OP Raciaz. Cvi,tuxi;n 

The necessity for change and continnoue 
adaption was regoguiaed and henee grew a passion 
lor aynUiesia. It was a syntheaia not only of the 
yariona elementa that cane ipto India but also an 
attompt, at a aynthesia between the outer end 
Igner life of the individual, between man and 
nat«rf. There were no such wide geps apd 
dfeyagei aa aeen to eniat today. 'Ibis CKwaabn 
miltpral hielpgroiind enated India and gdre It an 
Infgeia «i tnltg la aph* It* Mvindty. At tin 
feot of the poMlIhat ttpuntiafe Was tm aalf gdvniin* 
ittfl yiUgig^ sfaton which endtttdd at the bams while 
httagt nniHe mm* nigvatiiiiM fmn 

pMihilgld jlghada^ nceefy raffled the swvfaoai o| 


ibis stiucture without touching tliose roots. The 
powet of the State, however despotic in appear* 
ance, was curbed in a bundled way*, by customary 
and consiiiutional restraints, and no luler could 
easily interfete with the rights and privileges of 
the village community. These customary rights 
and privileges ensured a measure of freedom both 
fur the community and the individual 

Among the people of India today none ate 
more typically Indian or pronder of Indian culture 
and tradition than the Rajputs. Their heroic 
deeds in the past have become a living part of 
that verj tiadilion. Vet many of Rajpnts are said 
to be descended from the Indo'Scjihiens, and some 
even from the Huns who came to India. There 
is no stnrdiei or finer peasant in India than the 
Jat, wedded to the soil and brooking no inter- 
ference with his land. He also has Scythian 
ofigin. And so too the Kathi, the tall handsome 
peasant of Kathiawar. The recial origins of some 
of onr people can be traced back with a certain 
definiteness, of others it is not possible to do so. 
But whatever the origin might have been, all of 
them have become distinctively Indian, participat* 
tag jointly with others in India’s coUure and 
looking back on her past traditions as their 
own. 

It would seem that every outside element 
that has come to India and been absorbed by 
India, bas given something tp India and tglten 
mimh from her ? it hgs coptribnted to its own end, 
tp Indln'e ntftngth. Bm where it has kept apart, 
oe< hfwu uuabie to beopuiie a abater and a partloi* 
pant m India’e life and her rich and diverae 
cnhante. it haa ha4 Mluenee, and bga 

mUnyMehrfM mvt aornttinma injuring itaeif 
aund IMIa In iHf fpnoeaau 
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TO THR QATR8 OF tlRRSTV 


2. IMPACT OF ISLAM. THK STORY OF 
MEDIAEVAL— SYNTHESIS 

(G. C. SONIfHl), 

Indian history t>f the Muslim period as 
available in our text books has been perhaps the 
most influential factor of discord between the 
Hindus and Muslims. Six centniries of common 
life of the people>evett though professing different 
religions-has been shown only as a picture of 
invasions and wars, the rise and fall of dynasties, 
with gruesome accounts of plunder and rapine of 
the barbarian hordes that came across the border 
and set up a bigotted and tyrannous rule over the 
native population, with the object of religious 
prosecution and conversion. The Hindus are prone 
to think that the true Indian civilisation was pre- 
Islamic and to overlook the transformations that 
these centuries brought into it and richly coloured 
Indian thought and life. It is even strangei that 
Muslims also are prone to look beyond the glorious 
achievement nn<l florescence of Islamift culture 
in India to other countries and earlier petiods. 
“Indianisation*' of the Arabic fotm and traditions 
IS often considered a taint on its prestine puritv. 

Never any propaganda has been so successful, 
as wrongly written mediaeval history of the 
Indian people. 

Certainly instance ate not wanting of some 
earlier Muslim invaders and Kings being guilty 
of bai batons crimes, which were justified in the 
name of Islam. Perhaps like other scriptures, 
passages in the Quran bear an interpretation of 
intoleiance and a sanction to kill the non-believei. 
The wonder is, that, such acts are, idealised and 
such interpretations held up, by some Musalmans 
themselves. But in the Quran*as in all teligions- 
we find ret'elations that breathe an atmosphere of 
tolerance to the nonbelievers and of a comixomise 
with them. In the early history of thk Muslim 
Khalifs, we f'ud' Instances of tokranoe of which 

people h religion might be proud. When 
MobammdW i|[)ln Qeaim sent Information of this 
exp’M ' to his Khalifa that he has demoliiRied 
temples, converted Hindus to Islam and succesafnlly 


waged war against them, the Khalifa leprem' 
anded him, for it was against sanction and usage 
of the Holy Law and orderd Qasim to compensate 
the damage done by him. (Klf^iniftone pp 

In the hands Babarian conquerois Islam, 
like Christianity in Europe, underwent a distortion. 
The cruelty of a Timur it may be remembered, 
was no less exhibited in his expeditions against 
the believer. It was Timor who "pot 2,0h0 Shaiks 
of Islam one upon the other to bnild a living 
human wall and plastered them alive.” It was 
Timur who destroyed his Khalifa to his place. 

Neither the invasions nor the wais of Muslim 
Kings were just a religious crusade, though one 
or two invaders ideaised their action as all 
aggressors and conquerors in history have done by 
taking credit of an unselfish ultra mundane 
motive. The earlier invasions were naturally 
resisted by Hindus who inhabited the country and 
took shape of conflicts between Hindus and 
Muslims. Similarly the earliet wars to extend 
and consolidate their Kingdoms were naturally 
against the Hindu Kings. But many of the later 
wars which the Emperors at Delhi bad to fight 
were not against Hindu but against Muslim 
sovereigns. All the Muslim invaders who came 
from the North-west after Ghori, had to and in fact 
did invade a Muslim state. The invasion of 
Timur and Nadirshah were not against Hindu 
Kings but against Muslim Kings of Delhi, Bahar 
bad to fight and defeat not a Hindu King but 
Ibrahim Lodi, and comtnned forces cf Rajputs 
and Muslims opposed him. Hnmaynn had to fight 
Sber Shah and Akbar other Muslim rulers to 
consolidate the Empire. Anrangaeb spent the last 
years of his life in a long drawn struggle to subdue 
the Kingdom of Bijapofe and GoIedMa and with 
the help of weE known Hindu generals Wars 
and invasions wtin aetnated not by ntltgious seat 
in India, as elsewhere, <^bat by temporal and 
mundane motives. In fact these were many more 
wan in thSi history between Mnalhn and MnsUm 
than between Mnalim and Hindu kinga, 

Alto it has to be tmaembarad that tkk. 
histocy of dOO yeara. hegtaning wltk Ikn tkifkmttti 



illotl fslUOTTaH Vltlt MKH 


century when Outubuddtn Aibek establUhed the 
sultenet in 1206, down to the end of the eiKhtcenth 
centnry, when the last Mughal fought a losing 
bittle for the Delhi throne With the help of the 
Hindus and the Muslims against the British 
power, is not just a history of conflict and wars 
between antagonistic religious communities. The 
far more over-mostering and significant fact, is of 
the harmonious common life and enrichment of a 
common mode and culture, by a process of fusion 
or reconcilation between the two. 

The Muslim invnderb had soon made India 
Ihetr home and became a pirt of the other people. 

"The Muslim in India became the son of the 
soil. This course was irrevocably decided for 
him when Qutubuddin separated the Sultanate 

of Delhi from the Ghaznivite Knipire. That a 
Muslim King should not discriminate against any 
section of his subjects was an injnetion, clear and 
definite, for he was enjoined to "regard all sects 
of religion with the single eye of favour, and 
not bemother some and hastap>mother others." 
It is interesting to trace the growth of the 
love for India as the mother country as we com- 
IMie Babar’s Memoirs and Abol Pazis’ 

A'khari, The founder of the Empire complains 
"Hindnstan is a country that has few pleasures to 
recommend it". But gone was this newcomer's 
attitude by the time that Akbar came to the 
throne, whose historian is carried away Igr the 
“beauties of Hlndostaa’* and apologises for a 
digression which proceeded from “the love of my 
native country," AhmeH s A Tivoflf 

lirttAvfi fiiilkl and fhr fiii/fti Kingdtm, ht 

Iniliit IfiriiMt") 

The real history of the middle ages in 
India is of a natural proosaa of and cons* 
cioisg attempta at a new dyatheids of Mesa and a 
maiinwitlme ahd intermitigliag of Ule hstweelt 
tjefi Hindus sod Mnslimi oh « thonShand plauea. 
thate itfA a aatufsl resiatsnoa at fisat agrinst 
tUVS^iSi^KIt^iig tim eswe with ao invader and S#(eo* 
shu> df windows against a eul* a»d 

t4iyi.<i)Md hf the swbtid, Fnaip**! 

lUidsddd thn ddewer wwdntrtaudiHt 

« 


is 

of what was fine in Islam and the cttlture 
associated with it. Hut in course of time, the 
followers of the two faiths by long associS' 
tion, by a communitv of interests in daily 
life, unconsciously apptoached each other. The 
old genius ^ of India for s>'nthesi.s asserted itaelf 
and a line of thinkers, saints and faqirs, both 
Hindus and Muslims, was thrown up to bilng 
about a reconcilation between the ideas of the two 
religions at their highest let'el. 

It i.s wrong to hold that Islam had its last, 
word of truth in a br*gone age. Even in Arab a 
quest was afoot and the Arabs were keen students of 
and deeply influenced by Hindu, Hnddhist aud other 
ideas and'literature. Thus the Sufism of Mausoor 
was a new inter]>retatiou of Islam as influenced 
hy India, with a very near approach to Vendahtism 
of Hindu philosoph. A well known leprescutative 
of the Sttft School in India was Haji Waris 
AH Sabah. In India Islam and Hinduism were 
influencing each other, Islam was being enriched 
with a new metaphysical depth, though also 
acquiring some of the Hindu foims aud rituals in 
Its brotherhood. Hinduism was undergoing a new 
renaisance once agains in getting rid of ceremonial 
worship of gods and goddesses. Brahmin supre* 
macy, caste diHerences and touchability. Though 
in practice it also acquired such Muslim evils as 
purdah, and militant lenity to a cult. 

There was a lemarkable line of reformers 
who propagated reconciliation of the two religious 
at their best. The great Ghaitanya of Bengal (1484 
A.D.) had both Hindu and Muslim disciples. 
Rsmanand the great Saint had a MusUm weaver- 
Kahir-os disciple. Kabir was the personification 
of the process of Hindu Muslim union in mediaeval 
India, Kabir Held aloft a religion of Universal 
Path, a religion to wbrich no Hindu or Muslim could 
take objection. Steeped in Hindu mysticism, den- 
ounedfi trenchantly the worship ol idols, cenmoaial 
wotabip, aasle on the one hand, and bUnd trust in 
one Prophet and his hook, pilgrimage and laats ou 
tba pthcr haud had. Het||»paata a|ain and again 
that Hindus sad Musjliais ire ana, they worship 
the 100110 iPiod ghoy m ehUdtnn ihn Ssmo faihar 
and toads «l tha sangi htoodt The noeaptanoe dl 
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the Knhir cull reflects a slngfeufrationalthinkinf; 
which appears highet than our Twentieth centur>' 
stBUdarcls. 

Kabir's great friend was Saint Taqui of Suhra* 
wardi seel. His daughter Kamal was married to 
u Brohniin. Saint Ravidns was a Chamar and with 
Namdev wa.s baa great contemporary of Kabir. 

Rut tlie spirilun]^.successoi to Kabir was the 
great Guiu Nanak, the founder of Sikhsim. Nanak 
lepresents' the high watermark of' this renuaissant 
phiIosopl]>' and synthesis, and his words have an 
eternal wisdom and in.spirationfor all of us of every 
cult. Nanak raised hi.s voice against idolalary— 
both Hindu and Muslim, caste system and com* 
munalism. He ^isited Mecca and his visit is 
enshrined in a N'anak’s “Durgah" and his embodied 
teachings in Arabic in Baghdad. His teachings 
were M) liberal that while they~the Japaji is 
a dail> i>rayer with many Hindus and Sikhs, his 
mus’im disciples claimed his dead body for 
burial. 

And it is nut only in the lealms of philosophic 
ideas that thi.s reappioachment worked. There 
are numerous instance of endowments made by 
Muslims rulers tu Hindus seats of worship and 
learning and Vice-Versa, in Muslim and Marhatta 
States. 

In fact the legacy of ancient Indian culture 
and literature that is bequeathed to modern times 
is not of purely Hindu India but of the transformed 
new modes 1 what influences and permeates the 
life in the A'illages and towns is the new interpreted 
forms and inlergrated thought and art expression. 
It is Kabir and Nanak or Tulsidas, Suidas and 
othei poets who move and lay down the pattern for 
emotinal and intellectual life of the masses of 
people. 

All art and litetature in India has been the 
expression of a realisation in mystic ecstasy, of a 
harmony o» idetirility of the outer world with the 
inner, of sel.^ with What is expressed as God. ' This 
is the that underlies manifold diyafsity, 

exf *e. "ed not only in its exalted form wtfen it 


becomes "art”, bnt in work-a-day outlook, modes 
and forms of life and organisation. 

The Hindu and Islamic ideas and culture 
were not completely intergrated it is true and 
conflict in some planes continued between the two. 
But there was a growing process of reconciliations 
and even fusion and if it had been allowed to' go 
on, even inspite of occasional putting back of the 
clock by rulers like Anraiigzeb or the revivalist 
movements in both religions, a complete synthesis 
was bound to be achieved. This process however 
was arrested and a deliberate process of conflict 
and separation put in motion on the advent of a 
new factor, the British Imperial dominations as we 
shall .see. 

But even the partial inner unity of the Hindu 
and Muslim thought and expression prodneed 
renaissance of which the saints and philosophers, 
poets and writers were only a part. A remarlmble 
level ill art, architecture, music and painting, 
administrative and social reform was reached with 
the coming of the house of Babar. Both the 
liberalitj' of thought and the intellectual quest for 
new truths and the creative energy that this sjurit 
released, were a part of contemporary world forces, 
no doubt. These were the times of th4 Renais- 
sance in Europe. A similar wave was passing 
over the central Asia. In India this renais- 
sance was invigorated impact of the dynamic 
new idea of Islam with those of the Hindus. It 
reached its high water mark with Akbar. 

Akhar, was thus no accident but a prodnet 
of his times. 

It is strange that the significance and 
greatness of Akbar as a symbad of * gloriotm 
period in Indiah •history is not Widely appreciated 
even by the ldi|ialbps in India. They lodk with 
pridc-'-and rightly— at the Sfdtndotir of Mogul 
Courts, the msrvcts of ntonuments they have left 
and the pieture of the glotioos ehriUsation which 
the ' memoirs” reveal. But it is s massure of our 
decadence that we do not gauge Akbar, the thinlter 
aqd man, at bia true worth. This aingle MnalUs 
king was anfficient to fill up the ndber meagrf 
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Mu$lim tradition o{ tbiei heroea m Indiana 
tradition that makes a people truly a part of the 
country's soil end spirit. 

Akbar exceeds by far all his gieat coutempo- 
raries, for his greatness was not confined to the 
extentiou of a political and commercial Kmpire 
bpt an Kmpire of the spirit that embraced the 
whole world. His Ibadal Kbana was a daily 
^'parliament of all leligions' —'that prevailed in 
his time and in face of the intolerance of the 
Mullahas be set in motion free interchange of 
ideas and a metamorpbia of the Sumi. Shia, Hindu. 
Bnddhist, Jain. Sikh, l|Sorastian, Jew and Christians, 
religions : and collected iiitellectnals and scholars 
from far and near. 

The mediaeval mould for Scientific quest 
was religions catholicity. But the dream of 
Akbar was the dream of one country and one 
world, of social relationship based on Justice and 
tolerance, which the world is ' groping for tven 
today. 

It is remarkable, how this illiterate man lived 
in a world of scholars and books, of intellectual 
and cultnral pursuits and attached to himself the 
brilliant galaxy of philosophers, writers, artist'< 
and administrators. 

The tradition of Akbar is like that of Asoka 
and earlier hero kings of Indian history, and its 
inspiration being fresher, in even brighter but for 
the passing clouds of contemporary politics, 

' There is verj’ little directly of the picture of 
the people in the time when Moguls ruled. But 
the name of the great thinkers and saints, ond 
kings and administrators and a record of their 
vorkgiTes that pleture fairly welt. We read of 
Bahat in his own memoirs and are struck with th« 
tetqartably modem and highly eultuNid Outlook 
atad itttetista of thia mao. Akbar^a anooeasors 
Hot in thi magpificient and beautiful monumeuta 
lUtai thW Wt behind. 

a * 

1 

' Hflbe )I|^ ih the to«mu» ioffueitopd by the 
uMufiltill u High dofree of so|>his|ilie«thttf 


in literalnre, art ciafl, modes and manners, in 
dress and diet, luxuries and tefitiemenls among the 
urban popnlatiou. The centres of Delhi Agra, 
Lucknow set the fashion that was accepted far 
and wide in all courts, including such rebel states 
as Kajputana and Maharastbra. This Mogul 
stamp persisted in the parlours, the zenana, the 
wardrobe and the dining room, in the courtliness 
of etiquette, in the love for things that Rabar loved 
in life, in the upper classes of Indian society, up 
to our day. 

In the life of the village iieople, the Muslims, 
mostly converts from the Hindus, retniued the 
older Hindu outlook and social forms. Kven the 
caste prejudices, dislike of widow lemaitiage, love 
of ritual, and ‘idolaterous’ Worship were acquired 
by Muslims>a fact of whicb Hali complains In his 
'Shiknva.' 

The common people of the villages obseived 
similar cerembnies of biith, death, and marraige, 
fairs akd festivals round the seasons. The 
diess, manner of rooking, seclusion of women, 
the joint fomily, styles of bouses were 
common to both in a province. The language 
of the both was the same. In the villages 
thete was more social contact between Hindu 
and Muslim families, insplte of the iiftplorable 
Hindu taboos against touchahiliiy and Inter* 
dining, than in the cities. In tdwns and 
much less in villages, ihe poison of seclatian 
communal hatred was a modern and attificiol 
giowth 

fieveral writers have traced the gtuwtli of a 
synthesis in the field of Indian art and archi* 
teetnre, painting and music during the middle 
period. A Hindu*Moslim style in architecture 
was gradually evolved. "The simple severity of 
the Muslim architecture was toned down and the 
plteliic eucttberance of the Hindu was restraincil." 
(KmlO. 

In painting, ^‘upon the plasticity of Ajapta 
jvetf th* haw Hnva of ayninieiry, proper* 

(Ion and spaeing from Samithnnd apd Herat/' 

(9'aradhahd)i ' 
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In mtisic, tim schools, new modes, new ragas 
and new instruments weie added to the rich 
leftacy of Hindu music. 

A new languaKc was born the ''Hindustani*' 
language,' with minor diffeitiices of vocabulaty, 
written “boil^ in Persian and Faiiskrit script and 
drawing from lloth these languages, but distinct 
and virile and understood' and developed hv I oth 
the Hindu aud Musthns. This common language 
Teas eni idled and refined h}^ writers of both 
communities and became (he virtttnl national 
language of the whole country. 

This aspect of mediaeval histor}' has not 
been unknown to our scholars and among the 
latest is Hr. Sajendra Prasad who has dealt with 
it at length in his hook ‘India Divided*. We take 
the following two passages quoted bj’ hin from 
among Hindu and Muslim historians : 

‘It is hardly possible to exaggerate the extent 
of Muslim influence over Indian life in all depart* 
ments. But nowhere else is it shown so vividly 
and so picturesquely ns in customs, in intimate 
details of domestic life, in music, in the fashions 
of dress, in the wnvs of cooking, in the ceremonial 
of marriage, in the celebration of festivals and fairs 
and the courtly institutions and etiquette of 
Maratlia, Kajpnt and Sikh Princes. In the days of 
Babar, the Hindu and Muslim lived and though 
so much alike that he was forced to notice their 
Iieculiar "Hindustani Way" > his successors so 
gloiiously adoined and so maivelloiisly enriched 
this legacy that India might well be prortds 
to»day of the heritage which they in their turn 
have left behind. (Dr. Tarnchand). 

We are constantly told that the Mdhatn* 
medans are a distinct people, os unlike the Hindus 
as the Semitic is unlike the Aiseo • thgt there are 
differences penetrating to the very root of life i 
differences of habit, temperament, social customs 
racial type: t|(at these diffeiences ate so vital and 
so •poim&u8'‘\that fusion between the two is a 


Now I am not at all .sure that this argument 
is sound. Admitting that the Mohammedans came 
to India as foreign conquerors ns utterly diffeient 
to the Hindus as the British ate different to us 
both, we cannot forget that for many centuries 
they have lived side by side, freely mixing with the 
people of the land, naturally influencing each other, 
taking Indian w’omen as their wives adopting local 
customs and local usages, iu fine, pei mealed and 
per\*aded through aud thtough by local character 
istics aud local peculiaiittes. The most infallilile 
proof of this we find in the marriage ceremonies, 
which me entirely Hindu ceremonies in the cus- 
toms of the women folk, such ns the use of the 
vei million mark, the s> mbol and token of wedded 
life, the restrictions imposed upon the dress and 
diet of widows, the disapproval, nny, condemna* 
tioii of widow marriages, and indeed iu a thousand 
little practices heliind the xenann. All this indi- 
cates somewhat more thon mete superficial con- 
nexion lietween tlie tw’o communities which mainly 
divide the Indian population. A y’et clearer 
proof is the unity of language, and the similari- 
ty of dress. Moreover, say what you will, a 
large number, iu fact, the largest portion of the 
muhamedan population are Hindu converts to 
Islam. It rests upon os unwarranted assumption, 
but upon well-atceriained facts, that Hinduism 
and muhammedanism have acted and reacted upon 
each other, influencing social institutions, colouring 
religious thoughts with their mutual, typical 
and religious hues • these being conspicuous 
illustrations of the union of the two streams 
of Hinduism and Islam, which since Muslim 
conquest, have flowed side by side in India. 
(Mr. Khodahaksh ) 

It is strange that "This beautiful waip aud 
wck,f of which has been wo^u into the most 
delickle slid nquiste fabric of our social life by 
unintended 'dbtion pr rpnocious effot-t of innutue- 
rnhle' men and women— Hindu and Muslim— 
in the course of eentuiies" is sought" to be 
torn to pifces by the cruet and UBdiseefniiig 
baud of ununderstauding politics," (lUJcndrs 
Pmsad) 




mpossibiliiy, aud impracticabl# diestn. 


( 0 )— 
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The scent will cl Zahinidtf tai Mckunutf Badshah Gkazl (Bate) to Prlaco Naslrnddls 
MBhamaaB Hrauqrw : . 

, 'Oh Son I the Kingdom of India is full of different religions. Praised be 
God that He bestowed upon thee its sovereignity. It is incumbent on thee to wipe 
all religious pre^iciK off the tablet of thy heart, administer juttice according to the 
ways of every religion. Avoid especially the sacrifice of the cow by vyhich thou' 
canst capture the hearts of the people of India and subjects pf this country may be 
bound up with royal obligations. 

'Do not ruin the temples and shrines of any communit> which is obeying the 
byvs of Government. Administer justice in such a maimer that the King be 
pleased with the subjects and the subjects with the King. 'Hie cause of Islam 
,, can be prompted more b^^^^ the sWbrd of obligation then by the svvord of tyranny, f 

'PW^k die disserisions of the fhiyi^ and the Surinisr- the jwealtness of 

.;'Ai|d'fidt;^ in..d(mfor^^ 

mph!>pirs:pf; 
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3. FELLOWSHIP OF FAITHS. 

Mv Hinduism and My Isuam 
(Praf, Abdul Majid Khan.) 

Sensible men ate all of the same religion.- " 
Disieali. 

“Theic ih outs’ oue religion ihou^h thete me 
hundred verMons of it.’ Shaw. 

The instinct of leligion is deeply rooted in 
human nntuie. Religion is no important factor in 
our lives, as it is the only differentia of man. The 
subject of ‘Religion’ has caused much diversitv of 
opinion and confusion of thought since the days 
of Adam. The ignorant cave>dwller and the wise 
philosopher hove tried to interpret it according to 
their varying mental visions. Kut noisy, disputions, 
bigoted and biased {lersons come to fisticuffs like 
the blind men who were inherently , incapable of 
giving an adequate desciiption of the elephant. 

In almost all the living religions of the world, 
God is the centre and maiikiud the circumference : 
God is the main trunk of the tree and different 
peoples are so mnni branches. The K’ver-Present 
God, the Good Shepherd is the Eternal Father of 
all living creatures. 

“Father of all 1 in eA'’er>' age. In every clime 
adored, by saint, by savage and by sage, Jeho'vah, 
]o^'e or Loid : Thou Great First Cause, least under* 
stood. Who all my sense confounded. To know 
but this, that Thou art good, and that myself am 
blind.” Pope. 

God is One and there is organic unity of 
the world. Those who have eyes can sec that from 
time immemorial the Almighty God has been 
treating the whole of humanity ns one family. 
His glorious manifestation amply hear it out. 
When the glggious lamp of beaven-the sun-shines 
in full splenfiour, it gives light and life to the 
wb4e uworld irrespective of colour agd creed 
When tne silvery moon's beautiful iidlage reflected 
vn a limpid stream^ Hindus and Mualjmi aUlee 


can enjoy it. When countless stars twinkle in the 
azure skies, it is time for meditation and contemp- 
lation the higher things of the mind and the spirit, 
both for Hindus as well as for Muslims. 

Tick Commvnai, Pkobi.uu 

The communal ptoblgm is anything but 
leligious in its origin, and while referring to Islam 
and Hinilnisni, it i.s altcgtlhet wrong to iiiipW 
that no two leligions could be more antagonistic 
and hostile. In this connection it is reolh 
lefreshing to know the views of two eminent 
I'ritish writers ; — 

(i) “And as regards fundamental piinciples,” 
writes Sir Francis Young-Husband, “there might 
even be a nearer approach than the more bigoted 
might suppose. Islam insists that God is one. 
Hinduism recognises many gods. The two ‘seem’ 
ii reconcilable. But the Hindu philosopher holds 
that these myriad gods and godlets are only 
manifestations ol one Supieme Being. And the 
ordinary Hindu villager just apeaks of God. God 
has sent the rain 1 God has withheld the rain. In 
this simple mind, as in the philosopher's and in 
the Moslem’s, there is one God. And surely at 
(lie highest, among the ffl}'stics of both Islam and 
Hinduism, Moslems and Hindus’— are not so verx* 
far apart. When the Moslem saint Mansur sings 

'Of htw the tlighr$t High ean rotuhseeml. 

.liuf hote the lo>re»l, low ran ri$r and twr 
• Hmn to thy l^eemmee, even to Thy Hmrl^ 

it MightieM of the mighty (yet motv tleae 

Thau mighty) arer nearer and mare near. 

Until he in and HiaV be erer more, 

<) Hightieet of the wi^y, wltat Thou art,' 

% 

Ht can not V Mr diataut from the Hindu Yogis 
in their mommitK of bighe'at rapture, At the sum- 
mit the tension betw^u Hiudua ait4 lloaloma must 
relex and vaniah. In the higbeat heighfa both are 
fellow worshippers U GQd»''*’’‘Fa«e 199 and 184, 
' Dawn in India, “by Sir Fraueia Yoati|hittba«di 

(ii) “Goutinnity there ia when ypu ftali^ 

•hnekMofu end -dee 
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pective. Hindu and Mnslim cultures meet at the 
top. Akbar’s Gate of Victory at Fatelipur Sikri 
and the ornate Oravadian temples of South India 
both proclaim Rama>1crishua's saying that *'Truth 
is One, sages call it by differenct names.’’ Pages .S, 
‘'Indian Pageant," bv K. Yeats- Brown. 

The present-day challenge to humanity is 
clear. Hath not a Muslim eyes? Hath not a 
Hindu hands ? Hindus and Moslems are fed 
with same food i hurt with the same weaimns ; 
subject to the same disease t healed by the same 
means : warmed and cooled by the same winter 
and summer. Psychologists maintan that in final 
anab’sis three main instincts are the inner springs 
of the actions of all human beingts,— Ix«re, Pear and 
Hatred. 

Religion is a quest for spiritual realities : 
Heauty, Truth, (iooduess S aud only those folks 
are truly religious-minded who are in search of God 
through man. In other words Religion is cons- 
cious relationship between man and his Maker 
and the expression of that relationship in human 
conduct. Here are some of the main features of 
Islam and Hinduism. The idea of the dominant 
chaiacteristic of Islam, which means “to enter 
into peace" is peace and a Moslem is one who has 
made peace with God and man, Fence with God 
implies complete submission to His will and jieace 
with man not only connotes non-injury tu another 
fellow being but tneana doing good lo him. “There 
is no compulsion in religion*" Quran, ii, 257. Alsu 
note “As to those who make o division in their 
rellgi^ aud become sectarisns, have nothing to do 
with them '• their affair is with God and He will 
tell them what they ha^‘e done* ’* — Qnsraii, vi, 

160. 

“Meu were of one religion and one God." 
Quratt, il, 209. “They are all brelhreu who believe 
iu Ond God*" QuraUt it. 10, Aduallir empbatie ia 
Hiuttuism on the virtues of universal peace. “Aupi* 
iNWOeba in the heavenly regioes, peace th the middle 
PWMif on the earth, peace iti the waters 
lathe placks, peaoe to the woods i 
«h«pl^«ll^^«w^ffe» Oodof «Pda bavP peeoe. 
/ftit ? peeoe, Ihring! mhfif 


all round '• thi.s all eifll>raciug peace come within 
me." Yajurveda, XXXVI, 17. Mark carefully 
the following. "A common purpose do I lay befbre 
you, end worship with your general obletious.” 
Rigveda, X, 191. The Bhagvat declares “Previ- 
otusly theie was one scripture, one hymn, one 
God, one sacrifice aud one caste.” “All hare come 
oitt of one stock." The Mahahhaiata, Chapter 186. 

There is no doubt that both Islam and 
Hinduism aim at the unflinching pnrsuit of truth > 
iirm faith in the potency of good ! ungrudging 
serrice of humanity at large • and righteous 
action. It is senseless to think to feel or talk in 
terms of the conflict of creeds ! as all .sensible 
persons swear by the Fellowship of Faiths and 
Cteedal Concord. I.et U8 all rise above the pestilen- 
tial vapours of ignorance 1 the choking atmosphere 
of superstition, the murky clouds of selfishness and 
the foul gutter of bigotry. I.et each one of us 
echo the inimitable words of “Faizi" who has stated 
the pith of the faith of Emperor Akbar, in the 
following terms • 

'U/ <hui, »M eri'cy I iwtf (honf 
it^o Hreh Thee 

\h 4 hi eeerif tonyiie that ifi »ii<4ten 
Thou art pniiw4. 

Airhile ] /ivquent the t'hriHtian. 

riohfler, noon the Momiue 
But Thee ohIi/ 1 eeek /mm face lo /art . 
lleivfjf lo the heivtie-<loffma to the flrthodoje. 

But f/u* iiu$t of the roee-pelul belaiuje to the heart 
of the perfume Mller.” 

( 0 ) 

4. COMMON HERITAGE OF AIX INDIANS 

“If we had been an independent nation, all 
olf u«i in this country, working totfether in the 
presettt tor a common future, would no doubt have 
libctoed to our common past with equal pride* 

ttnti without iu upy way wtokftuittg in its 
rellytows fadth, hto deliheratulp gone back to its 
pri|i*i[Mw|iie days of greaWmi* ^awt htilisad this 
ipwpHfiy tci it# tnwifwtHtoy uAtiomiH#^ 
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So nlso iu other countries. 'Hie pnAt of India, 
with nil its cultural variety and greatness, was a 
common heritage of all the Indian people, Hindu, 
Moslem, Christian and others, and Iheir ancestors 
had hel}>ed to build it. The fact of subsequent 
conversiqn 'to other faith did not depiive them of 
this heritage 1^ ju.st ns the Greeks, after their con- 
version to Chrfttianitv, did not lose their pride in 
the mighty achievenieiit.s <jf the ancestors, or the 


Italians in the great days of the Ko'man Republic 
and early Empire. If all the people of India had 
been crmwrted to Islam or Christianity, her cultural 
heritage would still have remained to inspire them 
and give them that poice and dignity, which a 
long record of civilised existence with all its mental 
struggles with the i>roblein.s of life gives a people." 

(Nehru) 






CHAPTER Vn 

INDIA'S URGE FOR FREEDOM 


"Chardiveti, CharmoeH'' 

Hence. O Traveller, march along, march along 


What i« this Universe ^ Prom what does it arise ? In 
what does it go? 

In Freedom it arises ; In Freedom it rests : and into 
Freedom it melts away. 

iUpmi$aJ$) 


Haio M paptan MWargam Jitw i>abh(A$hya»e makim 
TasmaJutAukth Keantaya Yadhaya hrti niahehyah 

If you fail in battle you ^t the Heaven: if you are 
victorious you gain the earth. Therefore Arise thou. Kunti’s 
son, brave thine arm for conflict; nerve thy heart and 
fight. (Bhaiwadgita) 


\ f^ M ' 

I", 






“Here is the manfram, short one, that I will give you. 
You may print it on your heart and with every breath 
of yours give expression to it The manfnm is this: We 
shall either free India or die in the attempt We shall 
not live to see the perpetuation of alavery. 

He who loses his life, shall gain it ; he who seeks 
to have it shall lose it Freedom is not for the faint 
hearted, Taike a pledge with God and your conscience as 
wbiMii that you will not rest till freedom is adUeved." 

{Candhd on Aaput 8,42.) 
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Bandae Mataram 


1 bow to thee; mother. 

Richly>watered. richly'fruited, 

Cool with the winds of the south. 
Dark with the crops of the harvest, 

the Mother I 

Her strands rejoicing in the glory 

of the moonlight. 

Her lands clothed beautifully with 

her trees m flowering bloom 
Sweet of laughter sweet of speech 
The Mother, giver of boons, 

giver of bliss ! 

Terrible with the clamorous shout 

of Seventy millon throats. 
At>d the sharpness of swords 

raised in twice millon hands. 
Who sajth to thee. Mother. 

that thou art weak ^ 

Holder of multitudinous strength, 

I bow to her who saves. 

To her who drives from her 
the armies of her foemen. 

The Mother! 

{‘Translated hy Sri Aurobhtdo) 


*'Swaraj is my birth ri^ht" 

{Tilak.) 


We believe that it is the Inalienable right 
of the Indian people, as of an other 
people to have freedom 

We believe also that if any Govern- 
ment deprives a people of these rights 
and oppresses them, the people have a 
further right to alter it or abolish it. 

Congress Declaration of Independence 
Jan. 26, 1930) 

•'THERE ARK SHACKLES ROUND OUR 
COUNTRY, and wc must tear ourselves free. 
Every pull means that our eyes come out 
of the socket, but there is no other method 

of emancipation. We fear the roguery 

of the ruthless ; even in that fear there is 
an element of respect. But we hate the 
roguery of the coward. The British 
Empire to-day is disgraced by our 
detestation. The hate will give us 
strength, we will win by virtue of this 
hate." 

(Tagore*) 

U*i# ir 

Ghe me hi&od and / K>jf/ ghe you Liberty 

(Netaji) 


1 


INDIA'S UROE to freedom 


"The East bowed low before the blaet 
In patient, deep diidain ; 

She let the leiions thunder past. 

And plunged in thought again." 

S O says the poet and his lines are often 
quoted. It is ime the Hast, or at any 
rate that part of it which is called India, 
has been enamoured of thinking, often of 
thinking about matters which to those who consl* 
der themselves practical men seem absurd and 
pointless. She has always honoured thought and 
the men of thought, the highbrows, and has refn* 
sed to consider the men of the sword or the posses- 
sors of money as superior to them. Even In her 
days of degradation, she has clung to thought and 
found some comfort in it. 

But it is not true that India has ever bowed 
pat ently before the blast or been indifferent to the 
paaaage of foreign legions. Always she has resisted 
them, often successfully, sometimes unsuccess- 
ftiliy, and even when she failed for the time being, 
she hes remembered and prepared herself for the 
next attempt. Her method has been two-fold: 
to fight them and drive them out, and to absorb 
those who could not be driven away. She resisted, 
with considerable success, Alexander’s legions, 
and immediately after his death drove but the 
Greek gtnrisdas la the Horth. loiter she absorbed 
the lado-Oreeks and the Indo-Soythians and ulti- 
mately again established a national hegeniouy. 
She fought the Huns for generjitions and drove 
them Ottti anth as lemalncd heiat aheothed. 
Whtn ihe Arafaa eame they stopped »emr the Indus. 
The Tntliils sad Ahihans spread further only 
tludeiMi^ , It took them several ecotwties to esWh. 
liih' Ihemsetves firmly on the throne tkf Ihdlih 
-IS erne apufinwius, long dra«m<^ eeafliiet 
sod, Uhl[U| tirta ettuptlt vras going on, . the 

f jM 


other process of absorption and indianization was 
also at work, ending in the invaders becoming as 
mnch Indian as any one else. Akbar became the 
great representative of the old Indian ideal of a 
synthesis of differing elements and their fusion 
into a common nationality. Because be Identified 
himself with India, Iqdia took to him although 
he was a bew-comer. Because of this he built 
well and laid the foundations of a splendid empire. 
So long as his successors kept in line with this 
policy and with the genius of the nation, their 
empire endured. When they broke away and 
opposed the whole drift of national development, 
they weakened and their empire went to pieces. 
New movements arose, narrow in ontlook but 
representing a resurgent nationalism, and though 
they were not strong enongh to build permanently, 
they were capable of destroying the empire of the 
Moghuls. They were successful for a time bnt 
they looked too mnch to the past and thought in 
terms of reviving it. They did not realize that 
much had happened which they conld not ignore 
or pass by, that the past can never take the place 
of the present, that even that present In India 
of their day was one of stagnation and decay. 
It had lost touch with the changing world and 
left India far behind. They did not appreciate 
that a new and vital world was arising in the 
West, based on a new ontlook zud on new 
teebniqnea, and a new power, the BrltlZh, repte- 
aented that now world erf which they wetu so 
Ignorant. The British triumphed, but hardly had 
they mlablished themselves in the Ncrftb when 
tfw great Mutiny brolm ont and dtvelci^ into a 
unirfof independence, and netrly put an end to 
HriHsh mle. The freedom, to Indepem 

riglme, keg ehrgyz keen them i^d the tefneal to 
milMilt M eiiwi rfemtnitfon. 


(Nehm) 
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2. MUSLIM RULE IN INDIA 
WAS NOT FOREIGN 

India was practically independent up to the 
beginning of the thirteenth century A.D. By 
independent, I mean that no foreign rule had been 
imposed upon jt from without. Siome parts of the 
North'Westem Provinces, of the Punjab and Sindh 
has been for some time under Muslim domination, 
but the main territory was under native rulers and 
native laws. As said before, the tribes that 
overran the north-western parts of India between 
the invasion of Alexander the Great and that 
of Abul Qasim, to settle. Once settled there, 
they adopted the religion and the social 
life of the country and were merged with the 
people of the soil. Thenceforth there was no 
distinction between them and the other Indian 
people. 

Muslim Rule in India was not foreign. 
It is not right to say that the Muslim ro*e in India 
was a ‘foreign rule.” The Muslim invaders were 
no doubt foreign in their origin (Just as the Nor- 
mans and Danes were when they came to England), 
but as soon as they had settled in India, they 
adopted the country, made it their home, married 
and raised children there, and became the sons of 
the soil. Akbar and Aurangaeb were as much 
Indians, as are to-day the Moghuls and Patbans in 
Delhi or elsewhere. Sher Shah and Ibrahim Lodi 
were no more foreigners in India than were the 
descendants of William the Conqueror or the 
successors of William of Orange in Great Britain. 
When 'I'imur and Nadir Shah and Ahmed Shah 
Abdali attacked India, they attacked a kingdom 
which was ruled by Indian Muslims. They were 
aa much the enemies of the Sfubammedaq rtdars 
of India as of the Hindus. The Muslim, who 
exeiciscd political sovereignty In India from the 
thirteeiith up to the middle of the nintecntb 
century A.D., were Indians by Mith, Indians by 
marriage nod Indians by death,. They were born 
in tnd^a t&iy married there, there they died, and 
there lUeykwere bnried. Every penny of the 
mMMes they raised in India woa spenf in IndHa. 
Incirarmy was wholly Indian. Thay* allowed 
new families from beyond the borders ot Hindustan 


to come and settle in India, but they very rarely, 
if at all, employed people who were not willing to 
stay in India for gcod and to make it their home. 
Their bias, if any against the Hindus was religious, 
not political. The converts to Islam were some- 
times treated with greater consideration than even 
the original Muslims. Akbar of course, did away 
with that distinction but even the most bigoted 
and the most orthodox, Mohammedan ruler of 
India was not possessed of that kind of social 
pride and excinsiveness which distinguishes the 
British rnler of India to-day. If the racial question 
ever came into prominence dnring Mohammedan 
supremacy in India, it was not between Hindus 
and Mnhammedans, bnt between Mnhammedans 
and Mohammedans, as for instance between 
Tnglaks and Patbans, or between Moghuls and 
T.odis. 

In the reign of rnlers like Sher Shah., Akbar, 
Jehangir and Shah Jahan, the Hindns were eligible 
for the highest offices nnder the crown next after 
the princes of royal blood. They were governorb 
of provinces, generals of armies and rulers of 
districts and divisions. In short, the distinctions 
between the Hindns and Muslims were neither 
political nor social. Looked at from the economic 
point of view, the Government was as much 
indigenous as nnder Hindu rule. The Muslims 
never attempted to disarm the population nor 
they prohibited the manufacture or import of arms. 
They did not recruit their servants from Arabia, 
or Persia, or Afghanistan, They had no Lsneasbire 
indnstries to protect, and were nnder no neceaeity 
of Imposing ekdae duties on Indian-made goods. 
Thqr bronglit their own language and litcratwe 
with them. Fora tine, perhaps, they trsnsseted 
sll government husiness through that Isnguste, 
but eventnslly they evolved 1i langnsgt which is 
as mneh Indian aa any other vernaenlar apoknn 
in India hnliy. Thf gtotind work o( this iaiignaye, 
which is now called^vidn or HindnstadL is purely 
Htdinn. The Mnelim rnlere of ItfUa had no 
auikiety for, and WCM in no way eoncemid 
with the proepeti^ of the lahonrinf daaiw of 
Phnia or Afidranlitaa. U a«yona Moght thtlr 
patnawige he had to oomt to oni settle Hi 
India. ^ ' 
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Rittety 4oM not r«oei^ a aittgle instaiiea 
of India being ruled’ frorii without, by a people of 
pniely aoii>Indlan blood and in the interests of 
another country and another people. Before the 
British, India was always an emigre by herself. 
She was never a part of another empire much 
lass a dependency. She bad her own army her 
own navy, her own flag. Her revenues were 
spent for her own benifit. She had industries 
and manufactured the goods she consumed. 


Anyone wanting the previlcge of trading with 
India under special term bad to obtain the sano- 
tiott of bet government, as the Bast India 
Company did. There was no India Office in 
Arabia or in Persia or in Kabul, to which the 
people of India looked for initiative in the affairs 
of their native land. 

(La/patrai : Young Indto) 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE SWORD 

I do believe that when there is only a choice between cowardice and yolence, I would advice 
violence ... I would rather have India resort to arms in older to defend her honour than that she 
should in a cowardly manner become or remain a helpless victim to her own dishonour. But I believe 
that noH'Viclence is Infinitely superior to violence, forgiveness is more manly than punishment, 


Porgiveness adorns a soldier. But abstinence is forgiveness only when there is power to 
punish ; it is meaningless when it pretends a to proceed frpm a helpless creature. A monse hardly 

forgives a eat when it allows itself to be tom to pieces by her But I do not believe Indie to be 

helpless, I do not believe myself to be a helpless creature 

Let me not be misunderstood. Strength does not come from jthysical capacity. It comes from 
an indomitable will 


I am not a visionary. I claim to be a practical idealist. The religion of non«viclenee it not 
meant meiely for the RIshis and saints It is meant for the common people* as well. Non*violenoe 
is the law of our species as violence Is the law of the brute. The spirit lies dormant in the brute and 
he knows no law but that of physical might. The dignity of roan requires obedience to a higher law* 
to the strength of the spirit. 

« 

I have therefore ventured to place before India the ancient law of self'sacrlfice. Pot 
Satyagrab and its off*shoots, noo'Oo-operatlon and civil resistance, arc nothing but new names for the 
law of suRering. The Rishis who discovered the law of non-violence in the midst of violence, were 
greater geniusee then Newton. They were themselves greater warriora than Wellington. Having 
themselves known the use of arms, they realised their uaeleseness and tenght a weary world that Us 
salvation Lay not through violence hut through nouii^aienot. 

Non-violence in its dynamic condition means'-conseions sufleriiig. It does not mean meak 
sulMBiMioU to the will of the eidl-idoer, hut it maasw the putting of one’s whole sottl agaluat the will of 
tha nvraiit. Working under this law of aur MiUh It is iMMitbla Use a itagle inflividiiai to defy the 
winie ehiiht «f im uUJum empiM to ssfve h|a heuaur bia saUgiaUr his soul aUd lay tha foundation for 
ghat hWhM’a fbu at Iti tugauaratiam 
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And so I am not pleading for India to practise non«violence becanse it is weak. I want her 

to practise non*violehce being conscious of her strength and power I want India to recognise that 

she has a soul that cannot perish) and that can rise triumphant above any physical weakness and defy 
the physical combination of a whole world 

J isolate this non*co*operation from Sinn Feinism, for, it is so conceived as to be incapable of 
being offered side by side with violence. But I invite even the school of violence to give this peaceful 
non*co'Operation a trial. It will not fail through its inherent weakness. It may fail because of poverty 
of response. Then will ' be the time for real danger. The high-souled men, who are unable to suffer 
national bumiliatioii any longer, will want to vent their wrath. They will take to violence. So far as 
I know, they must perish withont deliveiing themselves or their country from the wiong. If India 
takes up the doctrine of the sword, she may gain momentary victory. Then India will cease to be the 
pride of my heart. I am wedded to India because I owe my all to her. I believe absolutely that she 
has a mission for the world. 

{GanihiH) 
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INDIA IN BONDAGE 





CHAPTER VIII 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF BRITISH 
RULE IN INDIA 



1. SCOPE OF THIS BOOK. 

T he Ptriod of Brilibh rule in out history 
provides the imtaediate back'ifronnd 
of our tine. While the remoter past is 
only a memory and inspiration, this 
period is intimately bound up with out lives and 
lives of our fathers. The situation and problems 
that face us to day has to be understood in their 
genesis and dealt with adequately only if we 
understand the role of British rule in the last two 
centuries. Thus: 

“Nearly all our major problems today have 
grown up during British rule and as a direct 
result of British policy ; the princes : the 
minority problem i varions vested interests, 
foreign and Indian s the lack of Industry and 
the neglect of agriculture ! the extreme back* 
wa|;dnes8 in the social services I and, above all, 
the tragic povcity of the people." 

(^sAiu : DuooOery of Mia) 

It is not our purpose to follow in any detail 
the chronicle of British Ktde in India. A tniwi 
history of this period has still to be pieeed M||sther 
and perhaps the Ni!|ioltal Oovwnuneat gtight 
undertake it-*by traversing Ih milts of National 
Archives, and manor other record todhMi. Our 
pmrpoae is to give aoime account t|f the ftweiib th*t 
have redt^ Ittdit io what it ta t«lap« Tha 
chhee is upt te trilm up the past ap4 pspeaift a 
ehpftter 'ad'gMei^epne* apalpat tha IhdtiMu hhttp 


provide a' better understanding of our problems. 
This history provides a lesson for us and for the 
British -or any other Imperialist power, of the 
effects of the ‘glory* of an Empire in terms of 
human suffering and degradation. In the realisa- 
tion of this lesson lies the understanding and 
friendship^that India desires today with England. 

The effects on India of British Rule^aud 
incidentlyof the impact of the West'^’has been 
deep and many sided in political subjection, 
socially, morally end most of all in the economic 
sphere. A balance sheet attempted in these pages 
shall, we are afraid, show the role of British Imperi- 
alism*~as of any imperialism, as highly destructive. 

The economic exploitation that the countiy 
has suffered and the state of utter penury to which 
it has been progressively reduced has been the 
clamourous theme of writers and politicians since 
the days of Dadabhaf Nsroaji, and B. C. Dntta 
down to the present economists. 'They have 
provided the national movement with its motive 
force, goal and pnigrnmme. all tbrongh. Oni 
account is taken mostly from the admirable factual 
and Unalyiidil presentation given by Mr. Rajaui 
Plhst in his hock "India Today."' 

1 A B^MlfARV OF BRITISH PERlCl) 

«• 

In tIPA ViAsodegema disccveied the Sea- 
^ iou«a to )MUt and a navel Eutopeon power, the 
t» India for the first time. The 


u 
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Zetnortn of Calicut gave Vascodegama shelter more than a gaogater State and at no time in 
and permission for trade. Later Alphonso de Indian history had any part of it suffered so 
Albuquerque coitqueted Goa in 1610 and Ml out greatly as the people of Bengal did in these years, 
to build a commercial empire. 

The British Government in Knglaod later 

IHie Sngliah arrived on the scene at the end began to take part in the situation in India, 
of th'e 17th century and were followed by the Warren Hastings was made the Governor General 
French a little later. By 1613 the Emperor in Bengal in 1 774 and the fight for expansion of 
Jahangir had granted permission to the English to British supremacy began. Large areas were 

establish a factutywin Surat. Other factories were annexed under one pretext or another. There 

later established in Madras, Bengal and Bombay, was a tussle at this time between the French and 
The East India Company constituted mostly by the British for supremacy. Indian powers were 
unscrupulous adventurers, had came with the repiesented by the Marhattas, the Nixam and 
object of trade. The idea of acquiring political Hyder All. 
power in India came with the conflict between the 

British and the French in India. Both gave Between 1778 and 1819, the British fought 

support to rival candidates for the throne of the three wars with the Marhattas and large tracts of 

Carnatic *> Robert Clive’s candidate triumphed central and Western India ware annexed. The 
over that of Dupliex. Not only was the British Nizam, Feshawa, Scindia, Holkar, Bonsle and 
puppet Nawab installed but the English became Mysore, Tanjore, Carnatic and Surat all fell victim 
a strong political force. They had discoveied to the British policy of expansion. Hyder AH and 
their superiority in the technique of warfare his son Tipu put up a very stnbborn fight and 
against the undisciplined foices of the Indian became the rallying point of opposition to the 
States. They had also discovered a method by British. Hyder AH died in 1782 and Tipu fell 
which political power could be wen through fighting in Seringapatam in 1799. 
poppet Kings. 

A succession of Governor Generals, Welletsly, 

The British had also established themselves Wellington, Lord Hastings carried the work of 
m the city of Calcutta in Bengal. A quarrel arose Warren Hastings further. All the states were 
between the Company and Sii aj>ud«Dowla the forced to give*in to the "subsidiary system" or 
ifawab of Bengal about the fortifications that the British over-lordship. In 1848 Sind was annexed 
Company was erecting in Colcutta. The result was on an extremely flimsy pretext followed by the 
a battlC'called the Battle of Palassey-in 1756. The annexation of Punjab in 1849. The whole of 
Nawab was betrayed and defeated. The Company India was now under British tule except a few 
now became the Zaminders of the 24 Parganas ’islands' here and there. Dalbousie undertook 
nearly 90t> square miles of territory and also the the policy of annexation of the remniniiig states 
ruling power behind the rulers in Bengal. In these either by foine or on some pretext. By the novel 
circumstances of it responsible and unscrupulotts, doctrine of ‘lapse’ States without male heirs were to 
power, the Company subjected the country to an become the Compenys* propeiMy. SarUrg, Sembal- 
unparalleled organised loot, from 1757 to 1772. pur, Nagpur, Kerschi and Jhansi were annexed -on 

thisdvotttrit Oudhwns annexed on the ground 

In 1764 the Company’s forces defeated the that i|m ruler ww incesupeteut. 

Moghul troops at Buxar and Clive who had already 

assumed tho title of Governor of Bengal obtained The discontent against the British broke out 

from he Emperor the Dewani of Bengal, Bihar and into a conflagration in 1897. ^^Ojur Indian regfnieats 
Q|jsH The East India Company tbps became at Meerut mutinied and shot 49wa 
the itrverelgn power. The Btat^ .that Clive officeis on the dth May, ^ht^tiny 
fponde^ and luled for seven years was^notbing into- a. w idespread ttpr/fisf, 8nd,*|Nr(i4f»^A 

L tndU Today (Poeploi Publithiiii Houm, Bomlwy) ft Pifaikt Didt. 
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rettiftrkable leaders like Nana Sahib, 'nintia Tope, 
I«k8bmibai of Jbausi, Qnazimnllab Khan, Kumar 
^nch and Manlri Abthed Shah. The forces of the 
national revolutionaries failed ultimatelv and the 
rebels were pot down with a heavy hand. 

In 18S8, the Crourn took over the Oovemment 
of India from the Bast India Companv. A new 


policy was introduced by the BiMah to establish 
vested iuterests and a feudal couMpvative order 
that would support British rule. The economic 
exploitation of India took subtler forms but a renals 
sance and resistance also took birth from this very 
condition. By the end of the 19th century political 
consciousness in the country acquired a shape and 
voice and (trew more poweiful year after year. 


8. INDIA BBOOMBS FOR THE FIRST TIME A POLITIOAI, AND ECONOMIC 
APPKNDAGF. OF ANOTHER COUNTYR 


The establishment of British lule in India 
was an entirely novel phenomenon for her, not 
comparable with any other invasion or political or 
economic change. 'India had been conquered 
before, but by invaders who settled within her, 
frontiers and made themselves part of her life. 
(Eike the Normans in England of the Manchus 
in China) 'She had never lost her independence, 
never been enslaved. That is to say. she bad 
never been drawn into a political and economic 
system whose centre of gravity lay outside her 
soil, never been subjected to a ruling class which 
was and which remained permanently alien in 
origin and character.* (Shelvankai). Every pre* 
vious ruling class, whether it had oiiginally come 
from outside or was 
indigenous, had accepted 
the structural unity of 
India’s social and eco> 
nomic lifeand tried to fit 
into it. It had become 
Indianized and bad 
Strutt roots in the soil of 
the country* The new 
nders were entirely 
diCferent, with their bale 
elsewhere, and between 
them and het awsrage 


Indian there was a vast and unbridgeable gulf~^ 
diffetence in tradition in outlook, in income and 
ways of. living. The early Britishers in India 
rathei cut off from England, adpted many Indian 
ways of living. But this was a supreficial 
apiiroach and even this wss deliberately abandoned 
with the improvement in commnoicationa between 
India and England. It was felt that the British 
ruling class must maintain its prestige in India 
bykeemug aloof, exclusive, apart from Indians, 
living in a superior world of Its own. There were 
two worlds ; the world of British officials and 
the world of India’s millions, and there was 
nothing in common between them except a 
common dislike for each other. Previondy races 

bad marged into one 
another or atleast fitted 
into an orgatdeally inter* 
dependent structure. 
Now racialism became 
the acknowledged creed 
and this was intensified 
by the fact that the 
dominant race bad both 
political and economic 
power, without check 
or hindrance. 

(MsAtu). 
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4. WHILE INDIA LOST HBE PEBEDOH 

While the British Power was establishing itself in India a tide of Freedom was sweeping OYef 
the world, how India would have fared if at this critical period of world history she had been free to 
receive and be influenced l>y the ideas of this contemporary world is a matter for sad thoughts. 

’ Tv^o momentous events, that changed the history of mankind took place at this time. 

« 

The first was the American Declationof Independence in 1776. Not only was the great Be* 
public of America eeas born out of 13 small, discordant, backward states, but a new era for democracy 
and freedom, foi a new level and tempo in progress of mankind was opened. In America itself *'A 
Stirling period of awakening and intellectual and economic activity followed, Free America, rid of 
feudal relics and foreign control, marched ahead with great strides.” 

The second was the French Re\'olution in 1789. "In France the great Revolution smashed 
the Bastille, symbol of the old order and swept away the king and feudalism and declared the Rights of 
man to the world." It was a aigantic effort of the common man against monarchies, feudal lords and 
religious prosecution and the obsoloscent and unjust order. Though the Revolution remained un- 
fulfilled at the time, its influence worked long and wide. It was the dawn that brought the abolition of 
slavery, the democratic Governments and the modem Socialism. 

" I'he Independence of the United States of America is more or less contemporaneous with the 
loss of freedom by India. Surveying the past century and a half, an Indian looks somewhat wistfully 
and longingly at the vast progress made by the United States dgring this period and compares it with 
what has been done and wliat has not been done in his own country. It is true no doubt that America 
offered a virgin field and almost clean slate to urrite upon while we Were cluttered up with ancient 
memories and traditions. And j'et perhaps it is not inconcievable that if British had not undertaken 
this great burden in India and, as she tells us, endeavoured for so long to teach us the difficult art of 
self'govemment, of which we have been so ignorant, India might not only have been freer and more 
prosperous but also far more advanced in science and art and all that makes life worth living." (Nehv) 





A PICTUR€ OF INPIA'S WEALTH 

political, changes > 

written that fight up ' 

to the eighteenth century ‘Indian methods of ^odnction . .' ‘ 
and of . ; 

any other w '' 

was a developed : : v . 

mamifactnring oountry- exporting' t ; 

pfodnots to Europe countries. Her banldUg '- 

system was efficient and well organised throughout the ■ ■■ ■ y ,, ; ^ . : '! • ' ‘ • 

country, and the ;Hnitdis .pr biUa' of exchange important «s they ^n^te^ were^ i^ 
issued by the great' business jor finaneial : houses of Rindndtfaana/ '' AiM ovisi^thwe^ 
were hononired levery-where in India, as greater cities and large numbers of big mannfac- 
yifell as in Irani and Kabul and .Herat and turing and trading centres^ and a very rapid and 
‘Tashkent and ;oth«s^: places in . Oentrai Asia, ingenious system of communicating news and 
Merchant' capital bad evolved' and there was market prices had tieen evolvedv^ T^he great bnsi- 
an elaborate , network of agents,' jobbers, brokers ness'houses often ^ceived hews, ‘even of the wars 
and middlemen. The : shipbuUtbog industrsr that were going ohii long before despatches reach'* 
wna ; flourahing and one ; of the flagebipS. of an. . ed. the offvctals of the Bast India Company: 
/|^iah adinital during* the vHnpPlepnie 

. hktdiheen bjoiltl^ 'nnjlBdinh India. ; India . . The economy of India had thus advanced to 

;nii^; ;'invfagti.'ip>ad^u>^''f ’ .as 'high:'# 'St'i^e 'as:'it'eonld''teeGb. piior to the 


. eM^^and dusihdaUy a^ Industrial Kevolution. . Whether it had the seeds 

- ;I«dtMt0aI.!lig!«^g|i<>h>- ;^d'aneh.?.d{^ \'dF:|fivtiM^:':''i^rogress inJt' or'srak'too 'much. ;botttid^ 

'/:)haTg' .talbenVphKas:.:;tti^^ .c<^'^' ^.hiad'i ghjbyed' ? ^kpl'i^thrltiii^kidd -sodal structurei'-it -is diHicnlt. to- 

'’'''''h^'.:.peiloida:;''iM‘'';lHkbik that -'under 

-lai^Jti^Xbiglfckgge!'^^ ;ic»ndUiona;it-'.^ .'have nhdergdney- that - 


•j - .>..*'f w''i *t« .>y y-t;*"'.*'*?.' * dbhditibh'sv'^- -Arid; yet,; - tiionid>^ 

:■ , !'■-- ;• ;r :: );•. ;- ' M i.';; ■*** 

'^9Wh',:;i^ewbtk* 
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uori’c peaetratlott which wontd haw let to poli- 
tical interference. 


Though the Indian merchant and manufac 
tnring chiasea were rich and apread out all over 
the coUnttTi and even controlled the economic 
atructure. thejT had no political power. Govern- 
ment was despotic anj^ still largely feudal, fii 
fact, it was probalCly more feudal than it had been at 
some previous stages of Indian history. Hence 
there was no middleclass strong enough, oi even 
consciously thinking of seizing power, as in some 
western countries. The people generall> had 
grown apathetic and servile. There was thus a gap 
which had to be filled before ans* revolutionary 
change could take place. Perhaps this gap had 
been produced by the static nature of Indian society 
which refused to change in a changing world, for 
every civilization which resists change declines. 
The society, as constituted, had no more creative 
part to play. A change was overdue. * 


As it happened, foreign political domination 
came first and this led to a rapid, destruction of 
the economy she bad built up, without anything 
positive or constructive taking its place. 

(Nehru.) 

2. POTENTIAI. WKAI.TH OF INDIA. 

India one of the poorest countries of the 
world is one of its richest in natural resources and 
manpower, and potentialities for industrial develop- 
ment. 

India posseses a population of 400' million, 
nearly one-fifth of the entire world’s population. 
This population, when given equal opportunity 
has proved itself inferior to none in the world, in 
industry, intelligence and thrift. Indian labourer 
bas sbowii his quality in America, Oanada, Africa 
and Asi.a]q|^cottntries. It was Indian labour, which 
in tfM nluio cleared and ctdonised Alrioa* hhilawt 
ai dlliher plac es fw the Bcitiah and Dttteh^iitnpirca. 

I . DiKevwy of In4ia bjr Jaweharlal Nehru. , 


Indian workmen still show skill of hand and 
aesthitic sense of a high degree in such old arts 
and crafts of India in towns and villages as 
have survived the machine-age and the British 
onslaught. 

In modern industry also the Indian mechanic 
and workmen, often illiterate has shown a dexteritv 
and precision that is remarkable. During the last 
war, the adaptation of Indian workshops and 
factories to the production of armament and other 
paraphernalia of war, rapidly and with little 
resources, was phenominal. The Indian soldier- 
even without the patriotic motive-has shown his 
mettle and high quality in modern warfare 
on all fronts and is well recognised liy the 
world. 

The geographical position of India on the 
globe is of great strategical advantage in commerce 
and for peace between the world of the Baal and 
the West. Under more favourable circumstances 
India can once again become the life-line and huh 
of international commerce of a rich hinterland, 
China, Japan, and rich Pacific Islands and Burma 
in the Bast, Australia on the South east, Iran, Iraq 
and Africa on the West, and the developing Soviet 
States of Central Asia on the North. 

India bas an area of nearly 2.000,000 sqnaie 
miles, equal to that of whole Europe, minus Russia. 
Twenty^five Bnglands would go to make one India. 
This huge area has been, for countless centuries, 
the single undivided home of the Indian people 
though it stands divided toniay-we hcflvt- 
temporarily. 

Nearly three-quaners of tho Mixfaoe of our 
laud is capable of growing something or other. 
These are 180,000,000 ocscs ^land that is eultivabla 
but lies wsstt fa, what was, British India alone, and 
these eaA fftst it least oho Moro aere of tillage to 
one uuuii, who wfw hot an aveiuge of 8*8 poracfe 
■vailoble* The hitherto low ptoduothrlty fa 
^hfattlttuw UMOses for grintor tofoduetfaii with 
bettor watorsuppiy and finmeco atoded lor goed, 
nwhnreand naehiitery. Tlw Mtawlaig qnotatUMi 
will b«ir th# pettntUlUy of sfelNiltnftj 
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"It seem^ kafe to affiitn that witln the exteii'^ 
aion of irrigation) more thorotigb and complete 
fadhties of transport, improvements in metltods 
and materials of agriculture and the expansion Of 
the area of caltivatton .. . the productiveness of 
India might easily be increased by at least 60%. 
Indeed, few countries in the srorld can be said to 
possess so brilliant an agi {cultural prospect, if 
judged of puiely by intrinsic value and extent of 
undeveloped resources." (hii George Watt, ‘ Memo- 
randum on the Resources of Biitish India ’ 
1894, P. 6.) 

India posses 180 million of cattle i. e., neaily 
one third of the worlds total. 

India forests pi oduce a iich variety of high 
quality timbei and other industrial raw material. 
The> aie capable of supplying 100 million tons of 
wood every year without snffeiing any depletion. 

India has been a rich souice of supply of 
raw materials of various kinds that have fed the 
machines in England and othei countries. The 
export of raw materials in 1989 after meeting 
all internal requirements was worth ovei 
Rs. 3,000,000,000. 

The most striking wealth of India is Us 
mineral resources, which, with power, foim the 
basis of industrial development. Tbeie is an 
abundant suiqily of coal and iion of vety' high 
grade and what is more they are found in 
veutiguoua masses. It has been estimated that in 
the qftaArauflAa of which Calcutta is the porth-csst 
oonmr and lying 400 miles mst and 200 miles 
south from that city, there ace 20,000 million tona 
tifhiih grade «#e at ah aterage distautre of 125 

mlleir from Eengal eioal djiehl*' 

1 

Durihg the laet inilir» the 
ihyvehsment einciiMM to deiveiop the nodta war 


neither published, noi implemented its rcconnneuda* 
tions. The Mission leported : 

"The coal lesoutces in Bengal and Bihar baVO 
been estimated at 60 million tons of which 20 
million are consideied workable. And leserves in 
the Central Provinces and Berar have been esti- 
mated at 17 million tuns, of which 5, ISO million 
aie consideied workable. In addition there aie 
coal lesouices tanging fioiu 60 million to 80 
luilliou tons in the I,aiignii Plateau of Assam and 
70 tiiilhon tons in Nongstoin. Reserves of cosl 
suitable for the manufacture of matalluigiual coke 
have been estimated at 600 million tons of which 
appioximately one half will be lost in the process 
of mining under existing methods’, these teseives 
are being consumed at the annual rate of 15 
million tons, and are being used laigely foi 
purposes othei ttiau the uianufactuie of coke. 
Should the leseives of coal suitable for coke be 
developed exclusiveb to that puipose, they 
would left for many veais, even though the 
pioductioii of non and steel should be grcatlj 
lucressed." 

• 

The irou-ore deposits aie even more impoit- 
ant. According to Cecil Jones, of the Geological 
survey of India, at an esonsemtive estimate, 
these deposits amount to 3,000 million tons and 
ate second onlv to the United States and Fiance. 
The quality of this ore is of the highest giade. As 
it IS, the average production of iron in India as 
compared with the ateiage m United States, Great 
Britain Rusaia, Germany, Sweden end Spam was 
only ll%<rf what It should be 89% might be regarded 
as wasted. 

According to the Atneilcea Techinal MibCioni 

^‘Thc reaems of the hun ore in India are 
thf laiEcfft id the world add are su|^or 
Ih qkMily to thoae of any othei country. In the 


hake gfaiqat Jhpaii shot Uw Amefi««u fcholeal 
Ulwliiii ig 1941 to lovetligbte Xndibf’4 rhgohfoee 

oM In tnSm’a War fywdtWtloh* 


Shtfjhlittm Dlaliiet atone, the reservea of the iron 
'AVf Wftli ng toon cOntont in exoiaa «f SO ger cent 
n«ii Jean tH&h •<m^ mdntou tuna 
h*'^*‘S* h* 0* '**wh ea mlSton tona. 
INiifait' lAtetn Ih* rajiefvea gfi hattoiatad at 
Itligh finAttjf ThOrenM 

I 
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olso importaot deposits in neighbouring districts 
of the Central Piovinces one of which, in 
the Rajhana Hills, is estimated to contain 
2,500,000 tons of ore with 67^ pet cent iron con- 
tent. India a^so possesses rich supph of manganese, 
gold, lead, !;iilver, coi>i)ci and bauxite. The 
American Technical Mission's estimate of India’s 
bauxite defposits is at about 250,000,000 tons. 
India has about 30% of tiie wot Id’s output of 
manganese ore, thgee fourths of the wot Id's supply 
of sheet and block mica, and is the world's largest 
producer of lac. 

In resiKCt of oil, the supply developed was 
mostly in Rurma, which was separated, largely on 
account of this oil fiom the giowinglv turbulent 
country of India. The powerful oil interests as 
also othet British mining concerns, have Itecn known 
to delihetately prevent comiietition and development 
of new wells and mines. But theie is evidence of 
abundant untapped resouiccs of oil in India. 

The Geological suivey of India -wdio cairies 
the underground sutvcy in India, had been pro- 
vided with neithei the funds noi the equipment 
for prospecting fot iudusltial exploitation of India’ir 
mineral wealth. 

Even morrimpoitaiit are the potentialities of 
water powei both fot irrigation and electrification 


of India. That these potentialities have been 
totally neglected and now constitutes the basis 
of a new era in India's industtial development will 
be evident from the following table ; 

WATER POWER RESOURCES 
In million hone^powers 

POTFNTIAI DnVBtOPSn PSSCBKTAOK 

nHVBT.Ont& 


United States 

35.0 

11.7 

83 

Canada 

18.2 

4.5 

25 

France 

5.4 

2.1 

37 

Japan 

4.5 

1.7 

87 

Italy 

3.8 

1.8 

47 

Switzeiland 

2.5 

1.8 

72 

Gctmany .. 

2.1) 

1.1 

55 

India 

27.0 

0.8 

3 


India stands second only to the United States 
in watei power resouices yet uses only 3 per cent 
compered to 72 per sent in Switzeiland, 55 pei 
cent in Get many. 47 pet cent in Italy 37 pel 
cent In Prance and Japan and 83 per cent in 
the United States. 

Alieady bluf prints and activity in India 
have started fot projects that exceed the T,V,A. 
in magnitude. 


3. THK POVERTY OF INDIA 


The most important fact about India as she 
has emeiged from the Imperial domination is her 
colossal poveitj*. The aveioge income pet head of 


the Indian has been estimated variously from the 
time of Dadabbai Nnicd! to the present time. The 
following table gives these vsrkms estimates 
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D. Naroji 

Baring and Bat hour 
I.otd Cnrzon 
W. DIgbys 
Findlay Sh||||'^ 
Wadla ’ltd joshi 
miml|Fnd Kbambota 
SitDpii Eeport 


OSFiqiAt on 

VKAn Wnhir 

R8t,AVllifO 

Akmvax. Ikcomr 

IlKPeyiCtAt 

Madx , 

YSAR 

4 

Rs. 

P«s Bii;Ai}. 

Sb. 

Unofficial 

1876' 

1669 

20 

40 

Official 

1862 

1661 

27 

45 

Official 

i901 

{897-99 

30 

40 

Unpfficial 

, ‘1902 

1869 

18 

24 

Official 
, Unofficial. 

1924 

1911 

49 

66 

1925 

.918*14 

Hi 

.66 ‘ 

' .Uhofficiai 

1224 

1021-22 

74 

96 

Official 

- 4 

1960 ^ 

1621*22 

116 

1 

166.. 


1 
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OnviciAi. OK 

tTWOFMCIAI. 

V. K. R. V. Rao ... 
Oentiai Banking En- 
quiry Committee 


Unofficial 

(Agricultural) ... 

... 

Official 

Findlay Shirras 


Official 

Sir James Grigg 


Official 

V. K. R. V. Rao ... 


Unofficial 


YBar. Wbxk 

RSlAVlKO 

Avuvat. ikcoms 

Maor 

TO Ykax 

Pun Huap. 



Rs. Sh. 

1939 

1925-29 

78 117 


1931 

1928 

42 

68 

1932 

1931 

63 

94* 

1938-38 

1937-38 

56 

84 

1949-32 

1981-32 

62 

98 


Thus even According to the “most optimistic” 
estimate India’s capita income comes to Sd 
per day. 

In hts illuminating analysis of these figures 
Mr Rajaiii Palme Outt has shown how the figures 
of the Simon Report ate fallacious, on this as on 
othei matters. The latest and most authentic 
official figure for a year is a gloss a\’eiage of 
Rs. 59 pel head. Applying the statistics of 
division of income to this figure (that is 60% of 
the population sharing 30% of the income) w q«l n 
ftgrtre of ahtml per head per day for the majority of 
T iidin'i popidatiou These figures give n measure 
of the depth of Indian poverljr. 


poi>nlation 'Ihe Goiemment repoits leveal the 
same picture from year to year, “the large pro- 
poition of inhabitants in India are still beset with 
poveitv of a kind which finds no parallel in 
Western lands, and ate living on the very margin 
of subsistence. (India in ]926>30). The effect of 
this poverty in malnutrition and ill health is 
evident. According to the official medical 
antlionties nearly two thirds of the people are 
iindet-nottiished prepetnally. 

“Of all the disabilities from which the masses 

in India snffei malnutrition is perhaps the chief 

Malnutrition is the most far-reaching of the causes 
of diseases in India.” 


We have to see what these figuie mean in 
living conditions. 

The leadiiig Indian economists Shah and 
Kbambata express it as follows : 

“The axrags Indian income la just enough eithei 
to food two men in every three of the population, or give 
thorn all two in plaoe of every ^hree meals they need, on 
eoadltfon that they all eonaent to go naked, live out of 
deers aU the year roaad. and have notany ameaeaient 
«r rearaattoni, and want nothing else but food, and that 
the Igwast and ooaihieat and least nutrittoua ” 

(fthah asd HltsauMfi. 'Thawsstth and taaabla 
aeipi«tty of India.” IW* ih feSK.| 

OHibial «a<ibt«y into the wotitioi o)aai 
lb Bwbttwy Nyeal that tb» 

' albHliriliibd 111 Ulttlbg wbs kwmtr tbsti avail ibnt at 
dtfc Axi4 tU Ibgtbst 

wglW wall of 'tba tm) 


(Lt. Col. R. MacHarrison, “Memorandum on 
Malnutiition as a cauw of Physical Inefficiency 
and ill health among the Masses in India.'' 
Kvidence to the Royal commission on Agriculture, 
in, p, 95) 

Government engniiies into the condition of 
labour in India reveal the seme picture oi semi- 
slaivaiion repeatedly. 

In respect of housing the average working 
class family does not ev«a enjoy one room. In 1911, 
69% of tl^e total population in Beanbay Wssa Ifving 
ipcmdjpMMn tenainasts avtroigtpg 4.9 putlobs per 
tavdtnent. In 1991 ccnius 74% of tbe populatiob 
of SoDDbair IfXfM liyibg in one room tenements. 
GtIfVdrodrdinf VraaiaufOiwed if tbia way, by decades 
df M'Ugfeai., Xanwbi ata9 Almtgdlabnd wnm sben 
pm Tkafoaeoditibbs 

bsMil^bbmiie bfiMnie aiiiet 1991 und ibithfc urivlie 
slboc Ibowariitbd tlba otibdiidoii «f tbe cbtfbfes dan! 
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roadside huts in Bombay have to be seen to be 
believed. 

The effects of these conditions of semi-star- 
vatioiit overcrowding, lack of sanitation on health 
and vital statistics can well be imagined. 

t 

a 

The defhtli rate per thonsand is about double 
that of Kngland. The expectation of life for an 
Indian is less thian half that of an inhabitant of 
England and Wales. The maternal mortality rate is 
of 24*5 per thonsand live births as compared with 
4.1 in England and Wales. 

Mr. V Anstey, a standard authorit}' on Indian 
economics, estimates that three deaths in four in 
India are due to deaths due to poverty. 

The villages in India give a picture of poverty 
and misery of the lowest level in the world. 

And this state of poverty has been growing and 
becoming wor.se and worse with growing agrarian 
crisis under the condition of Imperialist rule. 

The basic problem of poverty of Indian 
masses has stood in the way of all attempts at 
social service and reform such as medical aid, 
education, co-operative effort, improvements in 
agricultural or cottage indu.stry. 

The political struggle in India had to 
recoKni.se this fact and measures for adding to the 
tnllager’s income even by a small jot were to be 
included in the programme. 

This terrible and shameful state of the people 
has been explained by the apologists of the 
Imperial rule in various ways. Thus natural 
phenomena of geography and climate, exhausted 
soil, inherent social backwardness of Indians, 
laziness, extravagance and superstition of the 
mosses, caste, position of w'omen, cow worfhip, 
unbygenic hgbits ; all these are given as the causes 
of Xnd’s's poverty. It is forgotten that the social 
tMfjjlpitlk dness is rathei the consequence of the low 
eeonoi^c level and political subjeciioit and not 
v«ce>versa. 


The most often repeated explanation is 
'Overpopulation.’ This has been constantly 
repeated and has come to be believed generally and 
even by learned economists. Mr. Palme Dutt has 
dealt with this question at length in his book, 
India Today, and revealed that this theory of 
overpopulation is totally false. The general belief, 
that, there has been enormously rapid increase of 
population under British rule, exceeding far 
bey'ond the rate of increase of other countries i.s 
exactly opposite to the facts of history. The 
actual rate of increase of the population of India 
under British rule was markedly less than that of 
any European country and is even less than the 
general scale of world increa.se. This applies 
equally to the period as a whole of British rule 
and of the last half ceiituiy. 

The comparitive table of increase of p(>pu> 
lation of India and other Western countries reveals 
the interesting picture that with the exception of 
France the rate of growth in India was less than 
that of any liuropean country. From 1970 to 19It» 
India had an increase of about 19% while Kngland 
and Wales had an increase of 58%. Prom 1872-1931 
increase in India was 30% and in England and 
Wales 77%. The rate of inciease in England and 
Wales for the last sixty > ears has tieen more than 
double that of India. 

Ls is also not a fact that the growth of 
population has outstripped the growth of the 
volume of food production and the constant state 
of famine in India cannot be explained by over- 
population. Despite the culpable neglect of agri- 
cultmal development and only partial use 
of cultiavable land, the available figures op to the 
present indicate the contrary. The rate of growth 
of food production has upto the present not been 
outstripped b>* the rate of growth of population. 

"Between 1900 and 1930 population In India 
increased by 19 per cent, but production of food stuffs and 
raw materials increased by about 20 per cent, and industrial 
production fay 18.9 per cent. During the decade 1691.11*20 
population haa indted made a leap forward : but production 

haa aiao kept pace. such progress has been kept subs* 

equently in spite of the trade depresaion ; tha index of 
industrial production haa stood at 144 in 19S4dM and may 
he higher in the current year.’ 
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"All thi« Indicates that population has not outstripped 

production the alarm about population outstrippin(( 

production is not supported by statistics. Those who are 
alarmed about the ‘devastatinff torrent of babies in India 
will do well to direct their attention to Improvements in 
the distribution of national Income, in the quality of 
c.>nsum,)tinn, and in the |{eo|{raphical distribution of popu- 
lation. and to other allied matters. 'Professor P. J. 
Thomas, in Tha 7/mss, October 24 19351 

The root cause of poverty must l»e sought 
elsewhere. The difference between India and th e 
European countries is not in the rate of growth 
of population but is due to the fact that economic 
development and expansion has been made 
stagnant in Hritish India, driving an increasing 
proportion of the populations to a primitive and 
overburdened agriculture. 

Wealth of the country has been constantly 
drained away and industrial and other outlets have 
been thwarted. Even agricultitre, which is its 
sole source of subsistence, has been placed in 
crippling conditions and neglect. 

It is not in any natural phenomena or racial 
character of the people that the causes of poverty 
are to be .sought. Nor do they lie in a mythical 
state of overpopulation. It is in the .social eco- 
nomic conditions under Imperialist rule that the 
secret of Indian proverty lies. In the succeeding 
chapter we shall examine the development of 
these social and political circumstances. 

(front R, Palme Datta) 

4. A CONTRAST OP TWO WORtDS 
Two Decades of Socialism and of Imperialism, 

The experience of the modern period has 
enlarged the horizon of the possibilities of rapid 
transformation even under the most backward 
conditions. The example of the revival and 
regeneration of Turkey since the war is instructive 
in this respect, and has its important lessons for 
India. But especially the experience of the 
aohievemgnt of the socialist revolntion in the 
Soviet Union during these two decades, operating 
in a vast country of initially backward technique, 
extreme dlaor^nisation and a largely illiterate 


population, and uniting European and Asiatic 
peoples, affords a practical demonstration of what 
can be done, which is opening the eyes of the 
peoples of all countries, and not lea.st of the people 
of India. It will be useful to pursue this comparasion 
l)Oth for the light it throws on the present stagnant 
position of India in contrast with an advancing 
community, and for the hopeful indication it holds 
out of what can be achieved, gpi’en the appropriate 
social and political conditions. 

It so happened that the completion of the 
twentieth jvar of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in 1937 fell in the same year which saw 
the completion of the one hundred and eightieth 
year of the British rule in India, if this is dated 
from the conventional starting point of the Battle 
of Plassey. Imperialism has thus had nine times 
as long in India to show what it can accomplish 
as socialism has bad in Russia. 

Vital as have been the differences in the 

» 

precedent conditions of these two vast territories 
(especially the differences between an independent 
imperialist country and a colonial country), there 
are nevertheless certain features of analogy in the 
situation inherited on either side the over- 

whelming illiterate and backward peasant majority 
of the population, the immensity of the territory 
inhabited by a series of races and nationalities at 
differing stages of civilisation, the rich natural 
resources relatively undeveloped, the traditions of 
despotic rule with no experience of democratic 
forms save for a decomposing village system, 
which make it tempting to compare what imperia- 
lisim has made of India in 180 years and what 
socialism has made of Russia in twenty years. 

In the Soviet Union the index of industrial 
production (of large scale industry) rose from 
100 in 1918 to SIM in 1937 an eight fold increase. 
The national income rose from 21 thousand 
million roubles (at 1926-27 prices) in 1918 to 96 
thousand million roubles in 1987, a four and a 
half times increase. 

For India it is significant at the outset that 
theme is not an attempt be made at any general 
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statistics or index of industrial- production, or ol 
gross national output or income. An unnofficial 
estimate made bjr U. B. Meek in April 1936 for an 
index of industrial production in the main indus- 
tries showed that on the basis of 100 for the 
average of fi\e years 1910-11 to 1914-15, of 156 
for i922i23 an increase ol 56 percent, or one 
sixteenth the rate of the Soviet increase fiom 

a much lower initial point. 

« 

The povert> stricken Jajid hungry peasantrx 
of Tsarist Russia, at the mercy of the laudloriis, 
the money landers and the kulaks, have become 
free and prosperous collective peasantry of 
to-daj^ cultivating thcii laige-scnle collective 


farms with the most advanced machinery and 
technique of any country in the world, and 
already trebling their money income in the first 
five years since the completion of collectivisa- 
tion. 

In India the agrarian crisis becomes every 
year more threatening ; the combined pressure of 
the landlords, the moneylenders and the Govern- 
ment is pauperising the peasantry and expropriat- 
ing growing numbers from the land » and while the 
increase of the sown area and of the volume of 
crops has only barely exceeded the growth of 
population, in the last few years there are 
oiuinious signs of an absolute lecessioii. 





CHAPTER X 

ECONOMIC EXPLOITATION UNDER BRITISH RULE 


1. THK U)UT AND THK MODVS OPKRANDI 

BY 

1)1 . J. 0. KtTMAKU*!' V 

I T lb instructive to look back on the hibton of 
financial obligations in India ovei the two 
centimes of British occupation. It will show 
that the gieatness of (Ireat lliitaiii is Inrgeh 
rooted in the poveitv of millions of Tutlm. 

Since the days of riassc>, as Macanlui put 
it ; "The shower of wealth fell copiously on the 
Company and its bervants." It is continuing to do 
so on the Biitish Empire even to this day: oiilv 
the external garb differs according to the genius of 
the person in chatge for the moment. It is interest- 
ing to examine these cloaks and raise them up for 
an instant to get a peep at the freebooter inside. 
We may classify the various methodb used accoid- 
ing to function they were calculated to perform. 

Thu HotD up MgTHon 

Again, in his 'Essay on I^rd Clive' Macaulay 
says : "A sum of eight hundred thousand pounds 
sterHngi in coined silver, was sent down the 

thrcr from Mootshldabod to Fort William 

»*Trade revival and signs of affluence 

appeared in every EngUsh house. Ae to Olive, 
8 


theie was no hunt to bis .tcquisiiiou but hts own 
mcKleiatioii. This flood of ill-gotten wealth ftom 
India sui>plied the che.ip c.ipilal needed tor the 
calls ludiisttial levolution of Cieat Kiitaiii, wbieli 
gase liei a place in the vaiiKtiaid of indusliiulised 
nntioiib. 

Brooks Adams m his T,aw of Cn'ilirntiou and 
Decay’ sa^s; 'Possiblv since the world began no 
investment has evet vielded the profit reaped fiom 
the Indian plundei because foi neail> 50 vears 
Gieat Biitain stood without a coiupetitoi Thus 
the aimml of Bengal silvei not oiil\ inciensed 
the mas of mono , but stimulated its movements, 
for at once in 1759 the bank issued 10 and IS 
pound notes, and in the countiv piivate fhms 
poured foith a flood of papei. Burke says that in 
1750 there weie not even 12 bankeis’ shops, while in 
1790 thev weie to be found in every market town. 

According to William Dighy’s computation, 
between Plasbei and Watei loo probably about 1,000 
million pounds sterling were tiansferred from 
Indian hoaids to British banks. In those days 
under 'famine condition’ 40 measures of rice were 
sold for a rupee, while today we gvt two measures 
a rupee, so the purchasing power of the rupee was 
then about twenty times as much and this gives us a 

ilf Mfkuri) hr tA 0 iiiicr» th* ItthtilAiiis Hfftltii* nf fh* 
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wealth taken from India under this simple method 
of helping oneself ns the hold up gangster dues. 

Kmbbzzt.kmkkt 

With the imssing of the free Innce ‘empire 
huildei s' \ye come to the period of embezzlement 
by the Honourable Kast India Company. The 
Company was too honourable to take money 
itself opeiilv. Thty resorted to buying Indian 
goods out of tax revenues and exporting them 
to Kuroi)e for sale. The tax-payer got no returns 
from these transactions, as the whole proceeds 
were taken as profits ! According to the ‘Minutes 
of IJvidence on the Affairs of the Hast Comuany’ 
the revenues so embezzled between 1793 and 1812 
amounted to about 2(10 million pounds sterling. 

K vi-stpTCA'rioN OP Accounts 

The financial genius pervading the respect- 
able and prosperous nineteenth century British 
could no longer countenance the bare-faced loot 
of Clive nor the commercial di.shonesty of the 
East India Company ol the earlier decades of the 
centuiy. It wanted to do the same thing but by 
a newer and bet ei way. It had a wonderful 
brainwave. Why reveal the facts ofpiedation? 
Bury them in dusty ledgers which nobody will 
scrutinise or understand. Britain was rapidly build- 
ing up the outer ramparts of her empire. This in- 
volved enormous expenditutes. Why not debit these 
tc< Indian revenues ? There were wars in Afghanis- 
tan, Burma, Chinn, Persia, Abyssinia, Egypt, etc. 
According^* over 700 crores were charged in this 
manner to Indian levenues. Ramsay Macdonald in 
his lucid moment wrote in his Government of India. 
"I'ndoubtedly India has not been dealt with fairly 
in this respect. It has had to bear the expense of 
operations that have been mainly imperial." The 
Welby Commission report abounds in records of 
many other such fal.se debits into which space 
does not permit us to enter here. 


gaze. During World W’ar 1, Great Britain bad to 
incur large expenditures in India which normally 
would have had to be paid back to India. Great 
Britain, like the Brahmin, is bom to receive and 
not to pay. Have we not been taught to forgive 
and forget ? The financial import of this is that 
Great Britain is entitled to forget her obligations 
and everybody else should forgive her indebted- 
ness! Had not the I,oul said, If thy right hand 
offend thee, cut it off ? ‘if our debts to India 
offend us why not write them off? echoes the 
Biili.sh exchequer. Thev have an obliging 
department at Delhi in the Government of India, 
who generously will call all excess expenses a gift 
against which any inconvenient debits can be 
wiitteu off. Theie is precedence, even Biblical 
tradition for this gift method. If anything is due 
to the parents ftom the son, the Jewish cu-stoin 
laid down that if he says “it is corban" (a gift) 
from thence forward the son will be released from 
any futher obligation to the iiarents. 

In this manner Great Britain shiiked hei 
liability to the extent of 189 ciores. The Oongre.ss 
Select Committee on the Financial Obligations 
between Great Britain and India challenged this 
gift on two giounds ; (1) The Gox’ernment of India 
under the statues under which it is regulated had 
no power whatsoever to make n gift to Great 
Britain out of the revenues of India and there- 
fore, the gifts being illegal transactions, should 
be letuined; (2) The amount was bejondthe finan- 
cial ability of the people of India and India had 
contributed, apart from these financial ‘gifts', by 
way of men and material far in excess of the 
contribution of any of the Dominions, But then, 
what law or order can deter Great Britain from 
doing what she wants 7 Is she not a first class 
World Power maintaining world security and 
collaborating with America, the atomic bomb- 
makers ? Hence she is above all law. Q. E. D. 

PAWNBBOXmG MBTHOD 


Thb Gikt Mbthod The last four methods afford us a historical 

4 . background against which to study contemporary 

glaring limelights of the twentieth century finance. The financing of the second world war 
CBunoi conceal any crooked wa>s from the public benefited by the past experience, and, therefore* 
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it is rich in the innovations introduced. Vhen 
needy persons require purchasing power they go 
to a pawnshop, pledge a valuable article for a 
fraction of its intrinsic value and obtain the 
wherewithal to meet their immediate requirements 
During this war the financial resources of Great 
Rritain were greatly strained. Thev had to .sell 
away thousands of millions worth of their a!>set.s. 
Their di.sinve.stments reduced their credit in the 
outside markets. Naturallv, therefore, they 
turned to their milch cow, India, where they can 
n.se their political stranglehold to advantage. 

The framers of the Kesetve Dank of India 
Act had conveniently protided for the forty per 
cent, backing of ciinencj' notes, by bullion or by 
sterling securitie.s with the only condition that 
the bullion part is never allowed to go below 40 
crores. linllioii has a recognised intrinsic value 
in the international niaikct, while sterling securi- 
ties, which are but Great Britain’s I* (). T’.’s, have 
no .such value, specially when she is .selling *out 
her assets and speeding towaids insolvencv. In 
principle, placing these two unlikes on the same 
footing is a blunder, if not a financial fraud. 
Tn.stead of pledging valuables, what was simpler 
than putting I. O. V.’s on paper in the Resenv 
Bank pawn shop and issuing notes limitlessly, 
taking out of the country n.s much of valuable 
commodities as were wanted? In this manner 
over 1,034 crores had been taken thiough inflating 
currency since 1939. These I. O. U.’s ^have been 
practically frozen. The ‘creditor’ country India 
is left to the tendei mercies of the ‘debtor’ (rreat 
Britaiq, who dictates her own terms of repayment. 

Mlr8Al*ntOPRTATION 

India possessed a certain amount of inter- 
national purchasing power. These were repre- 
sented by the all dollar and non-Sterling assets 
held by Indians and ceitain noimal trad^ balances 
in dollars and some dollar exchange arising out 
of American military expenses in India. These 
were all compulsorily taken over to the Empire 
Dollar Pool, which was in effect only beneficial 
10 Orest Britain. We do not know to this day 
bhe extent of this commandeered dollar ffnence, 


as the details of this are kept a close secret bv 
the ransacker. 

If tbi*! war was a war between Italo-German 
and Anglo-American Fascism and Great Britain 
was enli.sting Indian .soldiet*- to .safeguard its 
imperial interests, it follows that the exiieuses 
of these two million odd Indian .soldieis .should 
lie borne by Gieat Britain, {simply because these 
soldiers happen to be Indian their expenses do not 
become chargablt to tndia any more than the 
police Commissioner of Bombay being a Britisher, 
could have his salaries charged against the Briti.sh 
exchequei. Since 1939 such exce.ss defence and 
administrati\e expenses amounting to uearlv 
2,<Uin crores have been debited against Indian 
revenues. 

Besides these about 500 croies have been 
used to-puy off sterling debts-so-called-which were 
challenged by the Congress Select Committee on 
Financial Obligations between Great Britain and 
India. 

These three items are definite misaptiropria- 
tions out of Indian financial resonices. If British 
is capable of following ordinary commercial 
morality, ei'ery pie of this should be returned to 
India. 

Miskbasancr MnTnoi) 

Great Britain holds herself out as a trustee. 
She, cannot use the liust estate for her own benefit. 
We noted that the Indian army of two million men 
were recruited to save tlreat Britain from the 
heels of the Nazis. These Indian soldiers have 
delivered Great Britain from destruction. They 
therefore, deserve well of the Britishers. Under 
the so-called (Jovernment post-war reconstruction 
plans it was sought to e.stah]ish tlie.se men after 
demobilization in Indian villages. This is robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. These men should be settled 
in Great Britain, which they saved. Failing that 
are there no lands in Canada a«d^ Australia where 
they can be profitably settled ? Their lives are good 
enough to be risked for Great Britain, but their 
skins are top dark for Canada and Auatrolia. Great 
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Britain lores to be generous and charitable hot 
only at other people’s expense. 

tloNci.rsiox 

We have wandered from the financial high 
prie.s^ of the Kast India Conipany-I<ord Clire-to 
the eastwhilc financial high priest of the liritish 
Kmpire-I^ofd Keynes who was of the sanie order 
We have found nothing new’ or elevating in their 
policies. Or tlw othei hand, our classification 
of the method used hy them sceni.s to exhau.s( 
all the categotics of crimes fiuiucial crooks re.sorted 
to in their nefarious careers. Lord Clive was, if 
anything, refreshing in his adventurous exploits, 
though he may ha^'e lacked the S'arsitv accent’ 
of his later-day representative. Have we gained 
anything 1»> the .sophisticatsd, liigh-.sottnding 
theories put out at Paetton Woods or Ilumbarton 
Oaks ? The policy has been one of continued 
exploitation, shaniehssly sponging on other people’s 
resources. How can it be otherwise ? This empire 
was conceK'ed in a%'nrice, fattened on loot and 
clothed in falsehood. The legacj' of this Kiupirc 
unless handled vigorously, w’ould continue to ham- 
per onr progress for long in the economic field. 

Apart from this immense drain of wealth 
India’s prodnetive capicit} has lieeii crushed by being 
made to remain a passive market for foreign goods. 
Every conceivable step has been taken t<- let India 
remain a mere consumer. Under these condition 
the wonder is not that our people are iioor but that 
they exist at all. If wx are to suivive much 
longer it is imperative that we must shake off this 
octopus with its tentacles in every quarter .sucking 
the life streams of the nation, not only by a political 
hut a complete economic change over. 

2. THREE STAtiES OF ECONOMIC 
JiXPLOITATlON 

(from Sri R. Palme Dutta) 

It i$ useful to go with more detail into the 
hi.st 4 >rt’ 'Bf the ImpeilaMst exploitation of the 
^ecemomic life of India. Mr. Kajaui Palme Uutt 
MjHis lx)ok “India To-day" has divided this into 


three well marked periods: 1st The period of 
Merchant Capital represented by the East India 
Company going to the end of the 18tb century. 
2nd The period of the Industrial Capital in the 
19th century. 3rd The Modern period of 
Finance Capital. 

Tiik East India Company Rbgimb 

The object ot the East India Company was 
to carry on monopolistic trade in the goods and 
products of India. But England had nothing of 
value to offer to India in return for the imports 
excepting a few luxury articles and precious 
metals. Soon however, as domination began to 
be established the Company was able to 
seciite a bargain which a abandoned all pretence 
of equality of exchange. By 17(52 the Nawab of 
Bengal was complaining : — 

“They forcibly take away the goods and 
commodities of the Ryots (peasants), 
merchants etc. for a fourth part of their 
value; and by ways of violence and 
oppression they oblige the Ryots, etc., 
to give five rupees for goods which are 
worth but one I upee.” 

Nominal “trade” was thus already more 
plunder than trade. 

With the grant of the Dewani of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa in 1765 a new field of limitless 
direct plunder was opened up in addition to the 
])rofits of "trade". Then began a process of 
wholesale unashamed spoilation which has made 
the Company's administration during the last third 
of the 18th century a by-word of historj’. 

Of the total revenue extracted from the 
population about a quarter was paid to the local 
potentates (Nawab and Mogul) another quarter 
was considered sufficient for the purposes of 
government, and the remainder half was “Clear 
gain". 

Besides this, enormous fortunes were made by 
individual officers of the Coptpany, Clht himself. 
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who started from nothing, returned home with a 
forture estimated at a quarter million pounds, in 
addition to an Indian estate. The real amount of 
the full tribute is revealed bj' the figure of exports 
and imports. During the three years 1766 to 176$, 
according to reports of Governor Verelst, exports 
amounted to £6,311^250 while imports amounted 
to only £624,375. Thus, ten times as much, was 
taken out of the country, as was sent into it, under 
the ruling care of this new t^w of Government 
by a merchant Company. 

Kfpkc'ts on India 

The effects of this system on the population 
of Dengal can be imagined. The ceaselessly 
renewed demand for more and yet more siwils led 
to the most reckless raising of the land revenue 
demands to heights which in many cases even 
meant taking the seed corn and the bullocks from 
fhe peasants. In the last year of administration 
of the last Indian ruler of liengal in 1764-5, the 
land revenue realised was £817,000. In the fir.st 
year of the Company administration in 1 765-6, the 
land revenue realised in Bengal was £1,470,000. 
By 1771-2, it was £2,341,000 and 1775-6 it was 
£2,818,000. When Lord Cornwallis fixed the 
Permanent Settlement in 1793, he fixed it at 
£3,400,000. 

All contemporary witnesses have given 
evidence of the rapid devastation of the country 
within a few years by this proce.ss, the cutting 
down of the population by one-third through the 
consequent famine, and the transformation of 
one-third of the country into "a jungle inhabited 
only by wild beasts." 

By 1770 this “ruinous condition’' was suc- 
ceeded by a famine in Bengal which, in the 
Company's official report, “exceeds all description, 
Above one-third of the inhabitants have perished 
in the once plentiful province of Furneah, and in 
other parts the misery is equal." Ten million 
people were estimated to have perished in this 
famine, 'Vet the laud revenue was not only 
rigorously collected without mei^ throiigh this 
famine, Irat was gctpally Increased. 


A decade and a half later William 
Pullartou, M. P., described the transformation of 
Bengal aftei iwenly years of the Company’s 
rule ; 

“in iormer times the Bengal countries 
were the grannrj- of nations and the repository 
of commerce wealth and manufacture in the 
Kast 

“But such has been the restless energy of 
onr niisgovernment that within the short space 
of twenty years many parts of these countries 
have been reduced to the appearance of a 
desert. The fields are no longer cultivated ; 
extensive tracts arc already overgrown with 
thickets ? the husbandman is plundered * the 
manufacturer oppressed famine has been 
repeatedly endured 5 and de-population has 
ensued." 

(William Fullarton, M. P., “A View of the 
P'uglish Interest in India,” 1787). 

KWBCT ON 14KGI.AND t ThB INDUSWIIAI. 

RRVOI.T7ttON. 

On the basis of the plunder of India in the 
second half on the 18th century Modern England 
was built up. lu the middle of the 18lh century 
England was still mainly agricultural. • 

Socially, in respect of the division of the 
classes, the creation of a proletariat and the 
establishment of secure bonigeois rule, the condi- 
tions were ripe for the advance to industrial 
capitalism. The commercial basis had been laid. 
But the advance to the industrial capitalist stage 
requited also an initial accumulation of capital on 
a much larger scale than was yet present in 
England of the middle eighteenth centuaty. 

Then in 1767 came the battle of PlasSey. 
and the wealth of India began to flood the country 
in an ever-growing alream. 

Immediately after, the great series of inven- 
tions began which intiated the Tndnatrlai 
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Revolution. In 1764 came the spinnittB' Jenny of 
Hargreaves : in 1765 came Watt's steam engine, 
patented in 17691 in 1769 came the water frame 
of At kwiight, followed by his patent in 1776 for 
carding, drawing and spinning machines l in 1779 
the nrate of Orompton and in 1785 the power 
loom of Ofirlwright 1 and in 1788 the steam engine 
was applied to blast furnaces. That this series 
of inventions should come in a throng in this 
period indicates that the social conditions were 
ripe for theii 4vploitation Previous inventions 
had not been taken up for profitable use. 

"The influx of the Indian treasure, by 
adding considerably to the nations' capital, not 
only increased its stock of energy, but added much 
to its flexibility and the lapidity of its movement. 
Very soon after Pln,sse>, the Bengal plunder began 
fo arrive in Iiondon, and the effect appears to have 
been instantaneous 1 for all the authorities agree 
that the "Industrial levolution", the event which 
hds divided the nineteenth cenluiy . from ail 
antecedddt time, began with the year 1760. Proir 
to 1760, according to Baines, the machinery used 
for spinning cotton in I^ncashire was almost ns 
simple as in India 1 while about 1750 the Kiiglish 
iron industry wn.s in full decline becau.se of the 
destruction of the fore.st8 for fuel. At that time 
font 'fifths of the iron used in the kingdon came 
from Sweden. 

• 

"Plasseywa.s fought in 1757, and probably 
nothing has evet equalled the rapidity of the 
change which followed. In 176<t the flying 
Shuttle appeared, and coal began to replace wood 
in smelting. In 1764 Hai greaves invented the 
spidning Jenny, in 1776 Crompton contrived the 
mute, in 1785 CaitwiJght patented the power Idom 
and chief of all in 1768 Watt matured the steam 
engine, the most perfect -of ail vents of centralising 
energ)'. Rnt, though these machine served as 
outlets for the accelerating movement of the time, 
they did not cause that acceleration. In them» 
selves inventions are passive, tunny of the most 
important ||»ving lain dormant for rentnriad, 
waiting for '% sufficient store of force to hove 
4 iljimg|ttiAled to set them wot king. ^ fpiat stdte 
iHmotahrayn fake the shape of money; smdi money 


not hoarded, but in motion. Before' the influx of 
the Indian treasure, and the expansion of c^dit 
which followed, no force sufficient for this purpose 
existed and had Watt lived fifty yeors earlier, he 
and his invention must have perished together* 
Possibly since the world began, no investment 
has e\'er yeilded the profit reaped form the Indian 
plunder, because for nearly fifty year*. Gieat 
Britain stood without a competitor. Prom 1694 
to Plassex(1757) the growth had been relatively 
slow. Between ]76i)' and 1815 the growth was 
verv rapid and ptodigious." (Brooks Adams; 
The I 41 W of Civilisation and Decay pp. 269-260', 

RUI,K DV PAai.IAMBNV, AMI) VnU SKCOMD 
PHASR OF PXPI,01TAVI0N 

But once the Industrial Revolution had been 
achieved lu. England with the aid of plunder of 
India, the new task became to find adequate out- 
lets foi the flood of manufactured goods. 

The new needs leqnited the creation of a 
free market in India in place of previous monopoly. 
It became necessary to transform India from an 
exporter of gotten goods to the whole World, into 
an importer of cotton goods. This meant a 
revolutions in the economy of India. It meant 
at the same time a complete change-over from the 
whole previous system of the Bast India Company. 
The Pox's India Bill which sought to abolish the 
Oonrl of Director .s and replace them by Commis- 
sioners appointed by Parliament was pSssed in 
1784, as pitts India Act. I,ord Cornwallis was 
sent out as Governor Genera) and he established 
the Permanent Itand Sett lement in Pengal. The 
way was prepared for the new stage of exploita- 
tion by Industrial capitAl which was to work far 
deeper havoc on the ecouofutic condition, than the 
previous haphamMfd plunder. The new aim of 
ImperisUst riife now Was the development of India 
as the Wuitet for the .rising tnachlne-Indnsiry in 
Brluiti. In the time of Wstren Hastings the 
dutjjer on the ini^rt of cotton cslfeoes Into 
Britain were 78%. On the other hand there was 
viftnaily free mitry of British goods into rgdia. 
Between I8M and 1888 BilUsh ootiott mamtiise- 
trues exported to India from Mdb tliiui l 
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milliou yards to ocer 51 million yards. In the 
same' period Indian* cotton piece goods imported 
into Britain fell from one and a quarter million 
pieces to 306,000 pieces, and by 1844 to 63.00(t 
pieces. 

While machine made cotton goods fiom 
England mined the waevers, machine-made twist 
ruined the spinners. Between 1818 and 1838 the 
export of cotton twist from England to In^ia rose 
to S200 times. 

The same process could he traced in respect 
of silk goods, woolen goods, iron pottery, glass 
and paper. 

“I^eas than a hundred vears ago," wrote Sir 
lleury Ootton in 1890, “the whole commerce of 
Dacca Muslin to England was estimated at one 
crore (ten million) of rupees, and its populations 
at 200,000 souls. In 1787 tlte export of Dacca 
Muslins to England amounted to 30 lakhs (tiiree 
millions) of rupees. In 1817 the exports had 
ceased altogether. The arts of spinning and 
weaving, which for ages afforded employment to a 
numerous and industrial population, have now 
becqme extinct. Families which were formerly 
in a state of affluence have been driven to desert 
the towns and be take themselves to the villages 
for a livelihood • Thi.s decadence has ocenred 
not in Dacca only, but in all districts. Not a 
year passes in which the Commissioners and 
District Officers do not bring to the notice of 
Government, that the manufacturing classes in 
all parts of the country are becoming impoveri- 
shed," 

Other British historians recorded the in- 
creasing and yearly decay and destruction in the 
<Hties and districts. The roin of the textile industry 
was more lemarkable than any other. In the 191 1 
Census rejwrt it was revealed that the number of 
textile workers was still going lower despite the 
grudUMl extesion by that time of cotton fectorles 
in India, This decrease was attributed "to the 
almost complete extinction of cotton spinniim 

^ ^aid." 

‘ 1 * 

. • It ii i|prterestlU8 to note that the Kathmel 
i;<jj»»iifttmqtMpn . lglit»r« look up ttae 


restoiation of textile industry as their first 
programme. 

Similni decadence was going in the hides, 
skins, and metal trade. The iron and steel 
industry which had at one time reached a very 
high level in India, showed the same picture. 
"The native iron smelting industrs' has been 
practicaltv .stamped out b>' cheap inported iron 
and steel within range of tiie railways, but it still 
exists in the more remote parts of the Peninsula" 
(Imperial Ossette of India, 1907, Volttme 1 11 p. 148) 
It was not only the old manufacturing towns and 
centres that were laid waste, and their poimlation 
driven to crowd and over crowd the villages ! 
it was above all the basis of the old village economy, 
the union of the agriculture and domestic industry, 
that received its mortal blow. The millions of 
ruined artisans and craftsmen, spinners, weavers, 
potters, tanners, smelters, .smiths, alike from the 
towns and from the villages, had no altei native 
save to crowd into agriculture. In this way InditiT 
was forcibly transformed, from being a country of 
combined agriculture and manfactuies, in to an 
agricultural colony of British manufacturing goods. 
It is from this period of British rule and from the 
direct effects of British rule, that originates the 
deadly over-pressure on agricnltute in India, which 
is still blandly described in official literature, as 
if it were a natural phenomenon of the old Indian 
Society, and is diagnased by the snpericial and 
ignorant as a symptom of ‘overpopulation.*’ In 
fact the increase in the porportion of the popula- 
tion dependent on agriculture has developed under 
British rule, continiously extending, not only 
throughout the nineteenth century, but even in 
the twentieth century, as an examination of the 
Census figures will show. 

lire British policy became clearly 'defined : 
to make India the agrichltural colony of British 
eatdtallsm supplying raw materials and buying 
manufactured goods. ' 

One indication of the u«w stage of polity was 
the decision of 1888 to pftmit Englishmen to 
adqulia Umd and net up aa PlanbOrs in tndla. In 
tbal nue yew ilavery had been abolished in the 
Waal lUfUcn. The near plaatati«d* ayt m ei a ethieh 
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was nothiag but thinly veiled slavery, was im- 
mediately developed in India, and it is significant 
that many of original planters were slave drivers 
Iron the West Indies. (“Experienced planters 
were brought from the West Indies ..The area 
attracted a rather rough set of planters, some of 
whotn liad been slave drivers on American soil 
and carried ,unfortiinate ideas and practices with 
them"; Buchanan, “iJevelupmenl of Capitalist 
Enterprise in India." pp. 36-7) The horrors 
that resulted wer^ exposed in the Indigo commis- 
sion of 1860. To-day there are more than a 
million workers tied to the tea, rubber, and coffee 
plantations, or more than the total number of 
workers in the textile, coal-mining, engineering, 
iron, and steel industries combined. 

BxPOKT ok Raw MItTBXtAI.S 

The export of raw materials leapt up, especia- 
lly after 1883. Raw cotton exports rose from 9 

i 

miir.ou pounds weight in 1813 to 32 million in 
1833 and 88 million pounds in 1844 ; ship’s wool 
from 3.7 thousand pounds weight in 1833 to 2.7 
million in 18441 linseed from 2,100 bushels in 1833 
to 237,000 in 1844. (Porter, “Progress of the 
Nation.” 1847, p. 750.) 

Between 1849 and 1914 exports of raw cotton 
rose from £1. 7 million in value to £22 million. 
In weight, raw cotton exports rose from 32 million 
pounds to 963 million in 1914, or thirty times over. 
Jute exports rose from £68,000 in 1849 to £8,6 
million in 1914, or 126 time over. 

Even more significant was the rising exports 
oi food grains from starving India. The export of 
food grains, principally rice and wheat, rose from 
£858.000 in 1849 to £3.8 million by 1858, £7.9 
million by 1877. £9 3 million by 1901 and £19.3 
million in 1914, or an increase twenty*tpro times 
over. 


the ninetSenth century there were seven famines, 
with an estimated total of ]| million deaths from 
famine. In the second half of the nineteenth 
century there were twenty four famines (six bet- 
ween 1851 and 1875 and twenty four 1876 and 
1900,) with an estimated total, according to 
official records, of over 20 million deaths. “Stated 
roughtlyj, faminess and scarcities have been four 
times as numerous duiing the last thirty years of 
the nineteenth century as they were one hundred 
yeari> earlier, and four limes more widespread" 
W. Digby, “Prosperous British India." 1901), 

Th« Tributk orows 

This new form of exploitation of India by 
Industrialist Capital did not exclude the continua- 
tion of the old forms of direct plunder. 

The drain under the claim ' Home Charges” 
as well as by private remittances without return 
of goods to India, continued and grew rapidly 
throughout the 19th century alongside the growth 
of trade. In the 20th century it grew more rapidly 
alongside a relative decline in trade. This advance 
in exploitation is suggested in the following strik- 
ing form 

GxowTn OK Tribptb ksoh Ikdia to Biroi,Aitu 
(In £ Million) 


1851 1901 1913-14 1933-84 


Home Charges 

2.5 

a 

17.3 

19.4 

27.S 

Excess of Indian 





Exports 

3.3 

10.0 

14.2 

09.7 


'litis enormous and rapidly growing tribute from 
India to England in reality concealed a new form 
of exploitation in the 20th century stage of the 
Finance Capital. 

Era ok Fihamcb Capitalist Exkloitatiom 


laCRBASmO KAMIMSS 


.Atong^e this process went a heavy inetese i 
tl%q||unber and Intensity of famines in the secor 
wthe ttineteeuth centnty. In the firest half < 


^It was uecesShty to open up India more 
completely for Commercial expltrftation and 
penetration. This required the building up of the 
net work of railroads and roads. Irrigation whieh 
had beau allowed to fall into anploet waa built up. 
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Poiitat anil Telegraph system was built up. Hie 
European Basking system also came in. English 
education was introduced for the supply of the 
clerks and sub-ordinate agents. This progress 
was directed to meet the commercial and strategic 
needs of foieign penetration and on extremely 
onerous financial terms to the people. 

Railways provided for the new stage the 
development of British Capitalist investments 
in India. 

iNtitAN PUBUC DbbT 

The nucleus of Btitish Capital Investments 
in India was the public debt. The origin of this 
debt lay in the first place, in th,e costs of wars 
and other charges debited to India, and later also 
in the costs of the railway and public works 
schemes initiated by the Government. The 
original £70 million had been largely bnilt up by 
(he wars of Eord Wellesley, the first' Afghan Wars, 
The Sikh Wars, and the supptession of the Mutiny 
in 1857. Of the next 70 million, by which the 
British Government doubled the total in eighteen 
years, only, £24 million were spent on State 
rai'ways and iirigation works. Much of the rest 
oi the debt was built up by the system of charging 
to India, every conceivable charge, that could be 
temotely, or, e\’eu fantastically connected with 
India, even to the extent of debiting India for the 
coats of a reception to the Sultan of Tuikev in 
I«ondon, for the maintenance of the diplomatic* 
and consular establishments of the United 
Kingdom of China and Persia for a war on 
Abbyaiunia or for part ot the expenses of the 
Mediterranean fleet. 

In the bands of the British Oovernment 
the Public Debt doubled in eighteen years from 
£70 million to £140 million. By 1800 it bad 
reached £224 million, By 1913 it totelled £274 
million, by 1939 on the eve of the aeeond wtarM 
war, it tbtailgd 11,790 mUBoii rt|ieee (£99 4’2 
uMIUon) divided into 7,099 million fopeea (£992*4 
nittl«o)nf Ihdinn Debt and £981*8 million (4,991 
mUtlmt ngpeea) nf oteriiiM debt or dtbbin Bluglaid* 
Ik uigtjy thtwHitterteri of a centuiy of 


British direct rule the debt multiplied mpre than 
twelve times. 

t 

Private capital Investments fiom Krilain in 
India thus, developed with tailway coiisfruCtion, 
tea. Coffee, and rubber plantations and British 
Banking firm.s which estalilished and developed 
during this period. By 1013 the foreign Banks, 
held, over tbrec-qiiai tens, of the total Bank depo- 
sits in India while the Indian Joint Slock Banks, 
had less than one fourth. 

Thius Briti.sh Piuaucial Capital was only 
auxialiary to the tiadiug piocesh and did not replace 
it. But the British Indnstiial monopoly began 
to weakendii the lust quaitet of the 19th century. 
Even up to the war of 1914. Britain held fast to 
nearly two-thirds of the Indian mntkel, against all 
the ie.Hi of the world. By the eml*of the war, the 
total British Capital Investments in India, were 
estimated to hasre reached Son million pounds. 
At the same time Hume charge.s had risen to 
nine million pounds, bringing the total of the 
profits on capital investments and direct tribute 
to close on 50 million pounds. This considerably 
exceeded the total of trading manufacturing and 
the ship building profits ont of India. The finance 
capital exploitation of India bad become a domi- 
nant character in the 20th century. As tne British 
share of Indian Market fell, from two-thirds to a 
little ox'er one-third, Japanese, American and even- 
tually renewed German competition pressed for- 
ward, despite tariffs and imperial preference, and 
as Indian industrial progress was made in spite 
of obstacles, financial difficulties and official, 
discouragement, Britain’s share in the Indian 
market under- went a considerable fall. 

Wou.n Wak 11 

During the second world war the trade of 
Indi* upderarent a further big change, The 
ahara of the United Kingdon in Indian iwporis 
waa 26'S^ in I942-43. Both Eorelgn and Indian 
ohmiNititiffn had now beeoipn mrongw «»£ stronger. 

th* ohatB <Miac liiia bath specially marked 
la th4 ex|mrt «f Indian enuen goods. It had 
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declined by 5^ in 1913-23. By 1939-40 it had re- 
duced to 144 million jnirds from 3,057 million 
yards in 1913. 

This decline was met with from the steady 
rising i>rofits of Finance capitalist exploitation. 
The letest estimate of Indian annual Tribute to 
Britain haarbepn given by Mr. I,awrettce K. Rosin- 
ger, in bis report "Independence for Colonial Asia 
—the Cost to the Western World," issued by the 
Foreign Policy Ofjlice of America and published 
in 1945. 

According to him the annual tribute in £135 

million comprised of items as below r- 

Interest charges in £670 million investments at 
British rate of interest 6-7-8 per cent £46 Million 

Home Charges. £33 Million 

Trade £30 Million 

Shipping £20 Million 

Remittances by Britishers serving in India 

£6 Million 


Total £135 Million 
(Hindustan Standard, Calcutta July, 5 1945) 

After allowing for the fullest margin of 
variation for the factors, that cannot be exactly 
calculated, the broad conclusion is evident and 
inescapable that the exploitation of India in the 
modem period is far more intensive than in the 
old. It was estimated that in the three quarters 
of a century British rule up to the taking over by 
the Crown, the total tribute withdrawn from India 
bad amounted to £1 SO million . In the modern 
period, during the two decades before the war, 
it is estimated that the total annual tribute from 
India to England is in the neighbourhood of £186 
million to £160 million. 

Duting the world war II, the expenditure 
estimated as India's war expenditure rose to 
stupendous heights, and ran into huge figures. 
The total alo|bunt of Sterling Balanoes due to 
Indie lyitg wiljli the “Bank of ]5tegland" came to 
£li4M|B million or Rs. 21,208.5 miUlon^ tiptil the 
lendijl^uoe 1946, end continued to ‘ria« leter. 


An arrangement called the “Dollar Pool Arrang* 
ment” was effected during the war, by ulrhicb all 
countries of the Sterling Area, were compelled to 
pool together the entire dollar reserves, which 
they might earn by selling goods to the United 
States. India and the other countries could not 
buy directly from the United States on the strength 
of these dollar reserves, which could only be 
utilised by the United Kingdom Government to 
finance war purchases. The whole method of 
Imperialist war finance, through the issue of more 
and more currency notes had very serious 
repurcussious on the Indian economy. India came 
out of the war heavily impoverished and economi- 
cally weakered. The real incidence of the war 
burden fell on the already starving masses of the 
people. 

This whole process brought untold miseries 
and suffering to the mass of workers and peasants. 
For six long years people in India had to bear 
hardships of manifold wage cuts, food and cloth 
scarcity and country wide famines and destitution, 
that are not over yet. 

INDT7STR1AI, DxVStOPMBNT IX INDIA 

It is sometimes brought forward that the 
development of Industrial Finance capital era 
of British rule in India has lead to advancing 
Industrialiatiou > but this view is far from justified. 
Such industrial developement, as has taken place, 
had to fight its way against intense opposition from 
British caidtalists. The development is lob-gied and 
only in light industries. There has been through out, 
discouragement of Indian industry fay Administra- 
tive action or inaction and by Tariff policy. The 
cotton industry had to struggle hard. After 
the first world War, there was a declaration of 
change of policy. This was dode partly on account 
of military resaone end partly because of 
the growihg foreign competition and political 
pressure. The Tarriff Board was set up and some 
induetrlee, such as Cotton and Iron and Steel were 
developed. 

The Swaraj party ntanagid to aeonro pro* 
teetion for the Iren and- Steel Zndnstty in t9H 
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but the Tariff Board did not give protection to 
aeveral other Indnstries that demanded it. In 
1930 in the face of popular protest Imperial Pre« 
ference was iutroducevl. The picture of industrial 
development in India before the last war compared 
most unfavourably with that of any Western coun* 
try or even the soviet union in its record of two 
decades. During the second world Ksr there was a 
dire necessity and great opportunity for building 
up industry in India, hut even at the risk to the 
effect of sabotage to the war effort, no move was 
made to mobilise the vast recources of the country. 
For checking the natural growth of Indian indus- 
trialisation, the services of the Eastern Group 
Supply Council were utilised. This body under 
the plea of avoiding duplication among Empire 
countries, made the greatest conscious disciimina- 
tion in placing orders for war supplies with 
various countries. 

Sir Visvesvaraya, Piesident, All India Manu- 
facturers' Organisatian, has observed* * 

"The orders for products required for the 
present war seem to have been distributed 
among the various belligerent countries within 
the Empire on the advice of the Roger Mission 
and the Eastern Group Supply Oonncil Con- 
ference. According to the arrangthnents made, 
only a few products which required no superior 
technical skill or practice seem to have been 
assigned to factories and industrialists in India. 
Products requiring heavy industries or higher 
technical skill were alloted to the United 
States of America and the Dominions of Canada 
and Australia." 

Motor car and ship-building industries were 
prevented from being set up by refusing facilities 
for import of ntacbinery and guarantees of 
purchase for the military. !Even the recommenda- 
tions of the American Tedinical Mission were not 
accepted by the Government of India. The help 
of the American techinicians and machinery was 
refused. The Government of India not onlf 
prevented development of bnsic indnstilee in 
India, they oven directly helped the foreign coii- 
cema aueh aa tbe United Hfndom Oommawin} 


Corporation through various war jobs. Dnrlng 
this whole period India suffered exploitation on a 
scale unprecedented even in the history of 
British Rule. 

S. THE RIUN OF THE VILLAGE AND 
AORICUETURE 
{from Sri R. Palme Daita) 

The nation in India lives in the village. 
Over-whelming part of its population has lived so 
from times immemorial, with agriculture as the 
main occupation, supported by other handicrafts i 
and with a stable and prosperous economic and 
social order. And account of this socio-economic 
system of India is given in other parts of this 
book. The classic description of Indian ^dllages 
given in Marx’s Capital, is interesting to recall 
and is given below. 

"ThoM small and extremely ancient Indian 
communities, some of which have continued 
down to^this day, are based on possession in 
common of the land, on the blending of agricnlture 
and handicrafts, and on an unalterable division of 
labour, which serves, whenever a new community 
is started, as a plan and scheme ready cut and 
dried. Occupying areas of ftom 100 up to several 
thousand acres, each forms, a compact whole 
producing all that it requires. The chief part of 
the products is destined for direct use by the 
community itself, and does not take the form of a 
commodity. Hence, production here is indepen- 
dent of that division of labour brought about, in 
Indian »ociety as a whole by mentis of the 
exchange of commodities. It is in the surplus 
alone that becomes a commodity, and a portion of 
even that, not until it has reached the hands of 
State, into whose hands from time immemorial a 
certain quantity of these porducta has found its 
way in the shape of rejnt in kind. 

"The constitution of these ancient communitl- 
a# varies in different parts of India. In those of 
the simplest form, the land is tilled in common, 
and the pradittet ^vided amo^ the members. At 
the aantetine, spinning and weaving are carried 
on In each fatnUy as subsldiaiy industries side by 
side with the messes thus occupied with one 
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ao'd the same work, we find the 'chief 
inhabitant’ who is judge, police and tax- 
gatherer in one ; the book-keeper who keeps the 
accounts of the tillage and registers cver^'thing 
relating thereto > another official, who prosecutes 
criminals, protects, strangers travelling through, 
and escorts them to the next \dllage ! the boundary 
man,’ who guards the boundaries against neigh- 
bouring cpfaiinunities > the water-overseer, who 
distributes the water 'from the common tank for 
irrigation > the * Brahmin, who conducts the 
religious seivices : the school-master, who on the 
sand teaches the childern reading and writing: 
the calendar-Brahmiii, or astrologer, who makes 
known the lucky or unlucky days for seed-time 
and hart’est, and for every other kind of argicul- 
tnral work : a smith and a carpenter, who make and 
repair all the agricultural implements • the potter, 
who makes all thepotteiy* of the village i the barber, 
the washerman, who washes clothes, the silversmith, 
here and there the poet, who in some communities 
replaces the silversmith, in others the schoolmaster. 
This dozen of individuals is maintained at the 
expense of the whole community. If the population 
increases, a new community is founded, on the 
pattron of the old one, on unoccupied land 

“The simplicity of the organisation for 
productiaii in these sellsufficiug communities that 
constantly reproduce themselves in the same form 
and when accidentally destroyed, spring up again 
on (he spot and with same name— this simplicity 
supplies the key to the secret of the unchange- 
ablene&s in such striking contrast with the cons- 
tant dissolution ond refonndiug of Asiatic States, 
and the never-ceasing changes of dynasty. The 
structure of the economical elements of society 
remains untouched bv the storm<louds of the 
political sky." iMarx : "(Japitfll ’, Vol 1 Ch. XIV) 

This destruction of the Indian economic .system 
may broadly lx; analysed ns (a) the thorough 
denudation of the people by the direct plunder in 
tha rule of the Company (b) destruction of 
cottage iudiwitiy, specially the clothing industry' 
Which formlkd part of the village economy 
(ck the neglect of agricultural i^tptovement, 
'•ngnTOtt and the introduction of the uheconopiic 


landlord system and failure to avoid the fragmenta- 
tion of holdings, and the increasing pressure 
on land on account of the arrest of industrial 
development. 

It is ncccessaty to trace the process of this 
destruction to find the secret of the problem of 
Indian povert>’. 

We have seen pictures of India as she was 
before the British advent, as she might be ond as 
she is. The terrible poverty and suffering of the 
mass of Indian peasantry is the stiongest indict- 
ment of the Imperial rule in India and constitnes 
the first and most important problem today. 

The unpaialleled pox’ertj — and the social 
backwardness in India is another name for the 
shattering of India’s system of village economy, 
not by a piocess of urbanisation and industriali- 
sation hut by a complete destruction, leaving avoid 
that threatens periodical disaster and ever develop- 
ing crisis. This explosive situation has been the 
spur behind our iwlitical struggle and now remains 
the fit St concern of our nation. 

The progress of the ruin of the village 
system is traced in the histor>- of economic exploi- 
tation of India in British rule. It was started by 
the denudation of the "loot", followed by ruin of 
the cottage industries which had supplemented 
ngrienlture. Agriculture itself was impowished 
by a system of landlord tenure and by neglect of 
irrigation, improved methods and failure to provide 
a system of financial aid to the agriculturist. 
Pressure on land, on the other hand increased 
yearly as no outlet in industry was allowed to 
lighten it. The village social and administrative 
system became a travesty of its old aelf. The 
landlord, the money lender, the law couit and the 
police station were the only contacts of the cities 
with the villages. Ignorance, dirt, disease and 
starvation ruled supreme in them. 

The pressure on agriculture has progressively 
increased under the British role. This is the 
result of the destruction of the old balanced 
(geonouiy of Ipdlistty and ngrloultute. the old 
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iudttstrial centres were ravaged ‘and the population 
were driven more and more into the vilinges. 
The percentage of the population, dependent on 
agrknlture, increased from 61% in 1891 steadily 
through the periodical figures, till it was 73% in 
1921. The causes of this are given in the census 
of India repgrt os follows : 

“The extensiv’e imimrtation of cheap 
Kuropean piece goods and utensils, and the esta> 
blisbment in Indio itself of nttnieiotts factories 
of the Western tvpe, have mote or less destroyed 
many village industiies. The high prices of 
agricultural prodtire ha^e also led many village 
artisans to abandon their heieditan' craft in 

favour of agriculture The extent to which 

this disintegration of the old village organisation 
is proceedings vaites considerable in different 
parts. The change is most noticeable in the 
advanced provinces". 

(Censtts of India Keport, 191 1, vol 1 p- 498) 

Since 1911 the decline of industry and conse* 
<|Heut still further dependence on agricultnie has 
reached an even more extreme stage. Between 
1911 and 1931 the number of those engaged in 
industry declined bv two million andtbe percentage 
fell from 5.5 to 4.3. In 1941 it fell futther to 
4.2 per cent of the total population. These figures 
reflect the continuing havoc of “de-industriolisa- 
tion”, that is the destruction of old handicrafts 
without compensating for it with modern indu.stry 
and with consequent continuous increase of the 
overcrowding of agriculture. 

At the same time the proportion of non-food 
crops has Increased in relation to food crops, thus 
the heavier and heavier overcrowding of agricultute 
with the Increasing emphasis on non-food crops, 
for export (along side starvation the Indian 
masses), is the direct consequence of British 
capitalist pollQ’, which has required India as a 
maiiet and sonree of raw materials. 

This ever increasing over pres^re on 
primitive, small scale agrictiltnre, is the basic 
conditHm iA the pov'erty of the Indian masses. 


The consequences of over pressure on ngri- 
cniinre aie that the pinportioii of aviuilable land 
to each cultivatoi is continuously diminislii)jd« 
The holdings become smaller and smaller. 

This has a1.so resulted in a circle of .stagnation 
and deterioration of agriculture. 

The problem is not one of obsolule laud 
.shortage. It ntise.s, first, from the failure to use 
the existing cultivable area, owing to restrictions 
and neglect of development : and, second, from 
the extremclv low level of production in the culti- 
vated aiea, owing to the paralysing burdens of the 
existing social .system and barriers to technical 
improvemcTnt and laide-scale organisation. 

A very large proixrition of the cultivable 
land is at present not cultivated. In 1940 official 
statistics reveal that out of allultivable area of 
355 million acres, only 59% is sown with crops, 
13.2 is fallow, and no less than 27B per cent is 
cultivable land left waste The reclaiming and 
cultivating of such waste land requires Govern- 
ment aid which has not been available. 

Irrigation and public works were entirely 
neglected in the early part of British rule. Even 
later it was so neglected exceptrirg in the Pntrjab 
and some other parts. 

Oomsequent on these conditions and the 
paralysing burden on the cultivator the yield of 
crop.s in India compare very unfavourably with not 
only the f^nited States and Japan hut even China 
and Egypt. This low yield is not due to any 
inferiority in the soil of India, though the 
fertility is deteriorating no donbt on account of 
the absence of manure, which the poor cultivator 
cannot afford and the Government does not arrange 
to supply. 

The causes of this gi owing Ciisis are to be 
found not in natural conditions, hut in the sphere 
tA social relations, The experience especially of 
theinost recePt period, has shown the vanity of 
well-meant and sbort-sighied attempts to preach to 
the euitivStors on their hackieardness, while 
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leaving their exploitation untouched, or of exhot* 
tations to them to improve their technique while 
they have neither the resources, nor the possibili- 
ties within the existing conditions of land tenure, 
to adopt improved technical methods. 

Indeed, within the existing conditions and 
limitations, ^the skill and resourcefullness of the 
Indian cultivators havg been testified by experts. 

The secret' of the giowing crisis of Indian 
agriculture does not lie ia any natural disadvan- 
tages, nor in any lack of skill and resourcefullness, 
within the limitations under which they have to 
work, or supposed innate backwardness of the 
cultivators, who are thwarted from developmeut, 
but in the effects of imperialism, and the social 
relations maintained by it, which compel the 
overburdening, stagnation and deterioration of 
agriculture, condemn the mass of the culti- 
vators to lives of increasing harassment and 
semi-starvation. , 

Thb I^Aim-LoxnTsM 

In the traditional land system of India before 
British rule the land belonged to the peasantiyaud 
the Government received a praportion of the 
produce. The “king's share" or proportion payable 
to the king was traditionally fixed under the 
Hindu kings at one-sixth to one-twelflh of the 
IBoduce, though this might he raised in times of 
war to one-fourth. The Mogul Emperors, when 
they established their dominion, raised this to 
one-third. 

When the British established their dominion 
on the ruins of the Mogul Empire, they took over, 
the traditional land basis of revenue ! but they 
transformed its character, and they thereby 
transformed the land system of India, 

The burden of assesment in the mediaeval 
period wiyi raised to extortionate proportions. Also 
in pin ee of the flexable ‘king's share' in the yearly 
prodn''e a System of fixed money payments was 
i4|ll‘<l|>>ce<i> whole appaiatues anft, legal con- 
eption of English londlord system was introduced 


and administered by an alien bureaucracy. From 
being the owners of the soil the peasantry were 
reduced to the status of tenants who could be 
ejected. The traditional self-governing village 
community was robbed of its economic and 
administrative role, a great part of common burden 
was assigned to individual holders. 

There was a complete transformation of the 
old laud system. Lord Cornwallis carried this 
process further by introducing Permanent Land 
Settlement in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and later 
extending it to parts of North Madras. 

What were originally Revenue officials were 
coiKstituted landlords in perpetuity subject to pei- 
manent fixed payment to the Government. 

The purpose of permanent settlement was to 
create a new class of landlords as a social buttress 
of English rule. The Landlords had played a part 
not only in their loyal support to the British 
Government but also in preseiving an anti-social 
order against the rising tide of political and social 
forces. 

This new land system resulted in sharp and 
growing differences of various classes connected 
with agriculture. The class of landless labourers 
swelled up. The share of non-cultivating landlords 
in the total produce from agricultuie has been 
going up and up. Former free peasantry were 
reduced to practical setfdom and enslaved to his 
creditor till ough debt. The proportion of landless 
laboureis grew to one-third or even half of the agri- 
cultural population in some parts of the country. 

Akin to these in many respects is the 
condition of the plantation! slaves, or over 1 mil- 
lion labourers on the great tea, coffee and rub- 
ber plantaticius, owned as to 90 per cent by 
European companigs which pay high dividends. 
The labour for these is recruited from all over 
India. The workers with their families live on the 
estates under the complete control of the com- 
panies, without the most elementary civil rights • 
the labour of men, women and fhildten is ex- 
ploited at low rates: and. although the pgnal 
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condition hav« been formally abolieed in recent 
years and various regulations introduced since the 
Whitely Report in 1930, the workers remain effec- 
tively tied to their masters for prolonged periods, 
and even in practice, in many cases, for life. 

Thq Bvkdkn op Dsbt 

Another burden from which the peasantry 
suffers in India is the ever increasing indeb- 
tedness. That the burden of indebtedness has 
grown concomitantly with British rule, and had 
become urgent and ever more widespread pro- 
blem in the most recent period is universally 
admitted. Writing in 1911, Sir Bdward Maclag- 
nan obseived : 

“It has long been recognised that indebted- 
ness is no new thing in India. The writing of 
Munro, Elphinstoue and others make it clear that 
there was much debt even at the beginning of our 
rule. But it is also acknowledged that the indeb- 
tedness has risen considerabiy during our rule, 
and more especially during the last half century. 
The reports received from time to time and the 
evidence of annual sale and mortgage data show 
clearly there has been a very considerable increase 
of bebt during the last half centnry.” 

(Sir Kdward Maclagan in 1911, quoted in 
the Report of the Central Banking Enquiry Oom- 
miltee, 1931, p. 55.) 

Since then this burden of debt has steeply 
increased. In 1928 the Agricultural Oommlssion 
reported^: 

“It is more than probable that the total 
rural debt has increased in the present centnry ! 
whether the proportion it bears to the growing 
assets of the people has remained at the same 
level, and whether it is a heavier or tighter htsrden 
on the more prosperous cultivator than of oldt are 
(fttestions to whldt the evidence we have received 
does not provide an answer." 

(Report of the Agrictkltural domwlsaltnn 
1918 p. 441)» 


It is sometimes stated that a bebt is due to 
extravagance on social and religioas festivals. But 
intensive economic enquiries held at various places 
and times show that debts incurred for these items 
or for litigation is only a small percentage of the 
total Indebtedness. The major portions of this 
debt is incurred to meet urgent current needs of 
land revenue, rent payment of earliar debt and 
current cultivation. 

The Rriti.sh legal system with the right of 
the creditor in the lands of the debtor created 'a 
happy hunting ground’ for the money lender and 
the money lender was part of the exploitation 
machinery and was indispensable for the collection 
of land revenue. The peasant cultivator, if he 
had not yet fallen into the ranks of the landless 
labourer, thus lives today under a triple burden of 
the Government, the landlord and the money 
lender. He has also to pay additional indirect 
taxation such as the tax on salt, kerosene oil and 
alcoholic liquors. The revenue from salt dut>' 
leached no less than £8.1 million in 1939-40 or 
two fifths of the land revenue. The claims of the 
landlord for rent additional to the Government 
land revenue, fall on the majority as the claims of 
the money lenders for interest. What proportion 
of the produce of the peasant is thus taken from 
him and what is left for his subsistence, is difficult 
to ascertain, as no returns are available on this 
question. It may be estimated from different 
enquiries into the condition prevailing in particular 
areas that of the net total income more than 
two-thirds goes out of the villages by way of land 
revenue, interest charges, and absentee landlords. 
The condition of the peasants in these circumstances 
explain this astounding per ca^ta income in India. 

One result is the evermore rapid growth of 
landless labour class in the villages, increasing in a 
aingile decade, 1981-31, from one-fifth to one-third of 
lOtal nhnber of coltivators and since then develop- 
ing further into, pcpbably. one half of the total. 

Its other eoiisequ«Btes are the growing food; 
shortaia which hi# heenme « permanent feature of 
the bottutry aa^ tha terrible toll in deeth and 
miaety taken V ffniww Mdi epidemical 
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VILLAGE REVIVAL 

{Gandhiji) 

I have believed and repeated times without number that India is to be found not in its few 

cities but in the 7,00,000 villages the bulk of the population live on the verge of starvation and 

ten percent is semi*starved and millions have to rest content with a pinch of dirty salt and chillies 
and polished rice or parched grain . 


Over 75 percent of the population are agriculturists. But there cannot be much spirit of 
self-government about us if we take away or allow others to take away from them almost the whole 
of the result of their labour. * 


What we need is not a knowledge of the three K’s but a knowledge of their economic life and 
how they can better it. They are today working as mere automatons, without any responsibility 
whatsoever to their surroundings and without feelinq the joy of work. 


The revival of the village iiidusiries is but an extentiou of the khadi effort With us their 

revival means life, their extinction means death to the villageis. 

If we should ha'ie electricity in every village home, 1 should not mind villages plying their 
implements and tools with the help of electricity. Rut then the village communities nr the Stale 
would own power-houses just as they have their grazing pastures. But where there is no elect! icity 
and no machinery what are idle hands to do ? 


If only the capitalist class will read the signs of the times, revise their notions of Ood-given 
rights to all they possess, in an incredibly short space of lime the seven hundred thousand <inng-heaps 
which today pass muster as villages can be turned into abodes of peace, health and comfort. 


I have no dottbt that if we have democratic Swaiaj as it must be if freedom is won through 
non-violence, the Kisan must hold power in all phases including ])olitical power. 

If Swaraj is attained by the effort of the whole people as it must be under non-violence, the 
Kisans must come to their own and have the uppermost voice. 
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CHAPTER XI 


EARLY NATIONAL RESISTANCE TO BRITISH DOMINATION 

f 


1. RKSTvSTANCK MOVKMKNTS 
BIJFORK MUTINY 

A MONOthevaiious fallacies on which 
Biitibh written Indian History is 
founded, perhaps the greatest is 
thnt India had no national conscious* 
ness before the British. It is forgotten thnt the 
idea of a national entity and sentiment was 
unknown even in the West before the 19th 
Centttry. England had attained something like a 
nationhood earlier than other countries, perhaps, 
owingito her insular situation and the economic 
development incidental to the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and the Indian Empire. France before 1789 
sras little more than a congeries of Gascons and 
Provencals, Britons and Normaps and the others, 
and the conception of a French nation was bom 
only with the great Revolution. fHmilsrly German 
nationalism was the product of the Napoleoliie 
onslatights. Italy also developed thU idea of a 
nation ouite late. India imbibed the idea of a 
national beinc no doubt as a reenlt of ths western 
iupaot. Bttt it doee net metm that thare Was no 
aUpggle or resistance againat the foreign rule, 
11 


disruption and exploitation even before the 
spectacular outbieak of 1887, 

It is true that at this lime the British had 
not yet decided on a policy of preserving stagnation 
and social backwardness and there was a process 
of progress towards leforms. Slavery, sati and 
infanticide were abolished. Western education 
was introdnred and a free press wa.s allowed to 
come into being. There were several liberal and 
able administrators like Bentiiick, Mnnroe, 
Metcalfe and Elphlnston. 

But the economic exploitation of the country 
and its masses was carried to the extreme daring 
the mie of the Company, and the villages and 
towns were reduced to an unparalleled stale of 
'poverty and devastation. This story of rntbless 
loot of the East India Company ia briefly given in 
an earlier chapter. 

I 

A crude urge for resistance to this alien 
spoilition manifested ittwlf in the widespread, and 
is It woteld seeitt, pofmlnHy atlEPorted organisation 
of what has beets termed as Daeoits and Thugs, 
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threoghout the times of Warren Hastings and 
CkMmwnliis and even later. Warren Hastings had 
to subdue the Pindaris after considerable military 
action with troops numbering 12|00,000. The 
Thugs were not merely professional murderers but 
it would seem, represented an impoverished and 
expropriated agricultural class and a militant 
semi'Secret movementi and the Government had 
to put it down with a ferocity and maligning 
propaganda. The Sauvasis, immortalised in 
Bantdm’s “Anand IMuth" were a similar puritanic 
Hindu revivalist semi>military body. 5,000 of these 
are said to have been employed by Sirejuddaula 
in his campaign against the British in 1764. 

The Muslim counterpart of this is the Wahabi 
movement that raised a popular and widespread 
revolt against the new shackles of the Muslims. 
It had a remarkable organization that survived 
lung persecution and ranged from Bengal and 
Bihar to Punjab and the Frontier. 

“All India" Metcalfe wrote in 18^4, “is at 
all times looking out for our downfall. The people 
everywhere would tejoice or fancy they rejoice, 
nt our destruction ." The resentment and opposi- 
tion to the British rule was particularly strong 
among the Muslims. There was a sort of religi- 
ons war against the British. Kven learning of 
English was forbidden. In 1843 I,ord Allenbo- 
rough, Governor-General, sent a warning and 
advised the adoption of the “divide and rule policy". 
“I cannot close my eyes to the belief that the race 
(Mohammedan) is fundamentally hostile to us and 
our true policy is to reconciliate the Hindus." 

The Indian masses, Muslims as well as 
Hindus, suffered ever deepening improver ish- 
ment and hated the strange ways of alien rulers. 
“Olasses" were embittered by dis-possessiou and 
injured pride. These conditions gave rise to the 
Indian Mutiny in 1857. 


2. THE FIRST WAR OF INDIAN 
INDEPENDENCE. 

I, froia's first War of Independence, (described 
h.’tb^ritish as the Sepoy Mutiny of''1857i8e 


much maligned, misrepresented and underrated 
phenomenon in Indian history. Ridiculous minor 
incidents like the “greased cartridges" or personal 
vendetta or ambition like that of the dispossessed 
rulers of decadent empires is held forth as the 
motive power of this revolutionary cataclysm. 
Even the national historians have represented 
this popular revolution as reactionary, measuring 
it with a twentieth century socialistic ideology. 

The causes that lead to the revolt : are they 
not writ large in the ruin and disruption of the 
rule of John Company, the open and unashamed 
plunder followed by a more thorough insidious 
economic exploitation ? It would have been 
astounding if the common people did not react 
to these. The crisis no doubt came with the 
smash-and-grab tactics of Dalhousie that brought 
the feudal rulers into the fray. It is true that 
no charter of the peoples' liberty was drawn up 
and the shape of the change they desired was 
vague and unformulated. This was later proved 
to be the greatest weakness of ' the revolution and 
resulted in its defeat. But there is little doubt 
that a new order would have been born of this 
upheaval, in line with the growing world trend 
and India would have avoided a century of 
further stagnation. As it was the feeling of the 
people of all ranks and classes, Hindus and 
Muslims, prince and peasant was of a strong dis- 
like of the foreigner and everything associated 
with him and of determination to put an end to 
the alien dominations in political, economic and 
social spheres. 

Veer Savarkar is perhaps, the only historian 
who has correctly estimated and formulated the 
ideolog}' that moved and inspired the Revolution 
of 1857, and some extracts are given below from 
his stirring saga. 

One htmdred years after the battle of 
Plassey, the first 6ll>India attempt at liberation 
from the foreign yoke waa made. It failed to 
achieve its ol^ect for several reasons. It lacked 
a central plan, co-ordination and leadership. It 
did not enlist the urge of all the people by present- 
ing them with the promise and blue print of a 
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new order. Revival of the old order and reatora* 
tion of old dynasties could not stir up any enthu- 
siasm and sacrifice. The British system of 
intrigue and stooges prevailed and triumphed in 
the end, with the help of many Indians. 

Thus according to Savarkar • 

"The United Provinces, Oudh, Rohilkand, 
Behar, Bundelknnd and Central India were the 
field of Kurukshetra of the War of Independence 

of 18S7 The Bikh princes and people 

did not wish well to the revolutionaries even at 
heart i not did they remain neutral < nay, more, 
they did not hesitate to side openly with the 

British As regards the princes of Rajputana, 

most of them remained neutral and would not 

openly help either side the Mahratta throne, 

ousted out of Raigarh, reappeared again in an 

ocean of blood at Cawnpore The rising in the 

north took place with an inconceivable, lightning 
like rapidity, and with the determination to kill or 
die. Instead of starting up immediately, the south 
waited for some time to watch the fortune of war 

in the north It did not rise as soon as the 

north rose." (Savarkar) It was Sir Salar Jung, 
Prime Minister of the Nizam of Hyderabad, who 
was instrumental in foiling the uprising in the 
south, and it was Dinkar Rao, Dewan of Gwalior, 
who sabotaged it in Central India. 

The revolt of the Indian army of the Company 
started on May 10, 1867 at Meerut. The sepoys 
marched on and captured Delhi and proclaimed 
Bahadur Shah II Emperor of India. The province 
of Agr^rose, although the city remained in British 
banda. IfUdcnow was besieged, relieved, evacuated 
and re.<iccupied by the British in quick succession. 
Cawnpore fell to Nana Sahib, adopted son of 
ex*Peshwa Baji Rao II. The revolt in Rohilkand 
began in May : that in Central India and Bundel* 
kband is associated with the undying memory of 
X<akBhmi Bai, Rani of Jhansi and Tantia Tope, 
Nana Sahib's general. The Rani, "best and 
bravest" of the rebels, died on the battlefield in 
June, 1858, after having occupied and held Gwattor 
fot' a short time. Tantia Tope was caught and 
executed a year later. Nana Sahib disappeared into 


the forest fastness of Nepal. The focal centre of 
the rebellion in Bihar was Arrah, where Raja 
Kumar Singh, a Rajput zamindar, performed great 
deeds of valour and kept the British at bay till his 
death. Bahadur Shah II, the old titular Mughal 
Emperor was captured and deported. His two 
sons and family were butchered by a British 
subaltern named Hodsou. 

The first War of Independence was waged 
and lost in a year's time. 

3. IDKOUOOY OF THE WAR OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 

SWADnAXMA AND SwAKAJ 
{Veer Savarkar) 

What, then, were the real causes and motives 
uf this Revolution 7 What were they that could 
make thousads of heroes unsbeath their swords 
and flash them on the battlefield 7 What were 
they that they had the power to brighten up pale 
and ittsty crowns and raise from the dust abased 
flags 7 What were they that for them men by the 
thousand willingly poured their blood year after 
year 7 What were they that Mottlvies preached 
them, learned Brahmins blessed them, that for 
their success prayers went up to Heaven from the 
mosques of Delhi and the temples of Benares 7 

These great principles were Swadharma and 
Swaraj. In the thundering roar of *Din, Din,’ 
which rose to protect religion, when there were 
evident signs of a cunning, dangerous, and destruc- 
tive attack on religion dearer than life, and in the 
terrific blows dealt at the chain o( slavery with 
the holy desire of acquiring Swaraj, when it was 
evident that chains of political slavery had been 
put round them and their God given liberty wrested 
away by subtle tricks in these two, lies the toot 
principle of the Revolutionary War. In what 
other history is the principle of love of one’s 
religion and love of one’s country manifested more 
nobly than in ours 7 However much foreign and 
partial historians ml8ht have tried t« paint our 
glorious land b dark colours, so lose as tbe name 
of Obitore has not been erased from the pages of 
our history, so long as the stames of Pratapadiiye 
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and Onrn (lobind Singh nre there, so long the 
principles of Swadbninm and Swaraj will l)e 
embedded in the bone and manow of all the sous 
of Hindusthats. They might be darkened for la 
time by the mist of slavery*even the stm has its 
clouds>hut very soon the strong light of these self- 
snine principles pierces throngh the mist and chases 
it awhy. Never before were there such a number of 
causes for th*e universal spreading of these tiadi- 
tional and noble principles as there were in 1S57. 

* 

These particular reasons levived most 
wonderfnlly the slightly unconscious feelings of 
Hindusthau, and the people began to prepare for 
the fight for Swadharma and Swaraj. In his 
Proclamation of the establishment of Swaraj, the 
Emperor of Delhi sa^’s, *Oh, you sons of 
Hindnsthan, if we make up our mind we 
can destroy the enemy in no time I We will 
destroy the enemy and will release from dread 
our religion and our country, dearei to us than 
life itself. What is holier in this world than 
such a Revolutionarv War, a war for the noble 
principles propounded in this sentence, 'release 
from dread our religion and our conntiy, dearer 
to us than life itself ? The seed of the Revo- 
lution of 1857 is in this holy and inspiring 
idea, clear and explicit, piopounded Itoin the 
throne of Delhi, Tills raoTHCTioN on pkmoion 
AN i) coitmtry. In the Pioclamation issued 
at Bareillv, he says, "Hindus and Mahomedans 
of India 1 Arise 1 Brethren, arise 1 Of all the 
gifts of God, the must gi acious is that of Swaraj. 
Will the o)>pressivc Demon who has rubbed 
us of it hj' deceit be able to keep it away from 
us for ever ? Can such an act against the will 
of God stand for ever ? No, no. The English 
have committed so many atrocities that the cup of 
their sins is already full. To add to it, they have 
got now the wicked desire to destroy our holy 
religion I Are you going to remain idle even 
now ? God does not wish that you should remain 
so fot he has inspired in the hearts of Hindus and 
Mahomedans the desire to turn the English out of 
our country. And by the gtace of God, and your 
valoltr, he 3 K„ will soon lie so completely defeated 
thi^L to ti.ls our Hindusthau there will igit remain 
e~fn Bhi least trace of them 1 In tins olwr army, 


the differences of small and great shall be for- 
gotten, and equolity shall be the rule 1 for, all who 
draw the swotd in this holy war for the defence 
of religion ate equally glorious. They are 
brethren, there is no rank among them. Therefore, 

I again say to all my Hindu brethren, ‘Arise and 
jump into the battlefield for this divinely ordained 
and supreme duty I' The man who, after seeing 
such magnificent utterances by the Revolutionary 
leaders, dues not nnderstaiul its piinciple.s is, as 
we said, either a fool or a knave. What stronger 
evidence is needed to prove that Indian warriors 
drew their swords at the time for Swadlmrma and 
Swaraj, feeling it the duty of every man to fight 
for the rights given to man by God. These Pro- 
clamations issued at different times and places 
during the war make it unnecessary to dilate more 
orr its principles. These Proclamations were not 
issued by non-entities : brrt they were orders issued 
from adorable and powerful thrones. The> were 
burning expres,sion.s of the agitated feelings of the 
time. In these the real heart of the Nation had 
spoken out, when at the time of war, there was no 
occasion to conceal real sentiments through 
pressure or fear. This tremendous, heroic .shout, 
Swadbaimn and Swaraj, proclaims to the world the 
character of the Revolution in which all who draw 
the sword are equally glorious. 

But were these two piinciples understood as 
different and exclusive of each other ? At least, 
orientals have never bad the idea that Swadharma 
and Swaraj have no connection with each other. 
The Eastern mind has msiutniiied a full and 
traditional belief, as is also said by Maxkini that 
there is no vast barrier between Heaven and earth 
but that the two ate ends of oue and the same 
thing. Gnr idea of Swadharma, too, is not cotitra- 
dictory to that of Swaraj. The two nre connected 
as means and end. Swaraj ‘without Swadharma 
is despicable and Swadharma without Swaraj is 
powerless. The sword of mnletial power, Swaraj 
should a]wa> s he ready drawn for our object, our 
safety is the other world, Swadharma. This 
trend of the Eastern mind will be often found in 
its history. The reason why in the Bast all 
revolntions take a religions form, nay more, the 
reason why Eastern history knows of no revolutions 
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uncouiiected with relifion, lies in the all 
embracing meaning that the word 'Dharma' has. 
That this dual principle of Swadharma and 
Swaraj always seen in the history of India, 
appeared also in the Revolution of 1857, should be 
a matter of no surprise. We have already referred 
to the first Proclamation of the Emperor of Delhi. 
Afterwards when Delhi was besieged by the 
English and the war was at its height, the 
Emperor issued another Proclamation addressing 
all Indians thus ; 'Whv has God given us wealth, 
land, power ? They are not for individual 
pleasure, but they arc given for the holy object 
of defence of our religion’. Hut where are now 
the means to attain this holy end ? As said 
in the Ih’oclamation given above, where is the 
gift of Swaraj, the greatest of all the gifts of God ? 

Where is wealth ? Where is laud ? Where 
is power 7 In the plague of slavery all this divine 
independence is all but dead. In the above Pro- 
clamation in order to show how the plague of 
slavery was destroying India, full descriptions are 
given as to how the Kingdoms of Nagpur, 
Ayodhya, and Jhansi were trampled down into 
dust. And it awakens the people to the fact that 
they ate guilty of the sin of destroying religion in 
the house of God having lost these means of 
defending religion. The command of God, is. 
Obtain Swaraj, for, that is the chief key to the 
protection of Dbarma. He who does not attempt 
to acquire Swaraj, he who sits silent in slavery, he 
is an atheist and hater of Religion. Therefore, 
rise for Swadharma and acquire Swaraj I 

''Rjse for Swadharma ond acquire Swaraj I” 
What divine events in the history of India are 
dne to the realisation ef this principle I The 
poet-saint Ramdas gave the same dictum to the 
Mahrattas 260 years ago. "Die for your Dhatma, 
kill the enemies of yonr Dharma while yon ire 
dying • in this way fight and kill, and take bgck 
yonr kiogdotnl *' 

This alone ia the principle in the Reyolq- 
tionary War of 1867. The tme and only telescope 
which will show it in its tnie and cleat form, la 
the above verse of Ramdas, 


Seeing nt it through this telescope, what a 
spectacle conies into view ! The war fought for 
Swadharma and Swaiaj does not lose its lustre by 
defeat. The splendoui of Gnin Govind Singh’s 
life is none the less, because his efforts did not 
immediately succeed at the time. Nor do we think 
the less of the rising of 1848 in Italy, because 
the Revolution failed completely at that time. 

Justin McCartb> says: “The fact was that 
thronghout the greater part of the northern and 
north western ptovit'ices of the Indian peninsula 
there was a rebellion of the dative races against 
the English power. It was not alone the Sepoy 
who rose in levolt— it was not by any means a 
merely military mutiny. It was a combination of 
military grievance, national hatred, and religious 
fanaticism against the English occupation of India. 
The native princes and the native soldiers weie 
in it. The Mahomedau and the Hindu forgot their 
old religions antipathies to join against the 
Christian. Hatred and panic were the stimulants 
of that g/eal rebellious movement. The quarrel 
about the greased cartridges was but the chance 
spaik flung in among all the combustible material. 
If that spark bad not lighted it, some other 

would have done the work The Meerut Sepoys 

found, in a moment, a leader, a flag, and a canse, 
and Me mutiny was transformed into a revolu- 
tionary war. When they reached the Jumna, 
glittering in the morning light, they had all uncon- 
scions]) seized one of the great critical moments 
of history and converted a military mutiny Into 
a national and religious xour I" 

Charles Bail writes : "At length, the torrent 
overflowed the banks, and saturated the normal 
soil of India. It was then expected that those 
waves would overwhelm and destory the entire 
European element and that when the torrent of 
rebellion should again confine itself within bounds, 
patriotic India, freed from its alien rulers would 
}idW only to the independent sceptre of a native 
pHnee. The niovetnent now, assumed a more 
important aspect. It becaine ths rtMlion of a 
whtdt people incited to outrage Iv resentment for 
imsginaty wrongs and sustained in their delusions 
by hatred and foheticjsin**' 
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White write5 in his Complete History of 
the (»reat Sepoy War "I should be wanting in 
faithfulness as an historian if T failed to record 
with admiration the courage displayed by the 
Ondhians. The great fault of the Oudh Taluk* 
dars from a moral point of view was their having 
made a common cause with the murderous muti- 
neers. But for this, they might have been regarded 
as noble‘'ptftriots, fighting in a good cattse, pro 
reie et piv patria, for the King and the Mother- 
land” — for Swaraj and Swadesh I 

4. THK RANI OF JHANST 
{Veer Saoarkar) 

In sacred Varanasi, there lived in the retinue 
of Chimnaji Appa Peshwa Mornpant. Tambe and 
his wife Bhagirathi Bai. This couple had the 
good fortune of giving birth to a daughter who 
was to be a veritable flashing sword in the hands 
of Hindnsthan .. It was in 1835 that Bhagirathi 
gave birth to the heroine, Ranea I^kshmi 
Rai. This brave woman’s name in youth was 
Manu Bai. 

When Manu was hardly three or four years 
old, the whole familv left Benares and went to 
the court of Bajirao at Brahmavarta. There she 
was so much liked by all the people that they 
called her “Ohabeli." Prince Nana Sahib and 
the sweet Chabeli I VTien two such children 
braced each other in childish affection, what 
a sight mu.st it have been to the people of 
Brahmavarta 1 What eyes would not glisten 
with joy to see Prince Nana Sahib and the 
Chabeli playing together in the armoury and 
learning their lessons in sword-play-lessons 
which they were destined to use in later life for 
the defence of their conntry and their religion. 


Nana was eighteen years old and l 4 ikshmi 
Bai was seven. In Brahma\urta at this time, 
were being brought up three of the most important 
characters , of the Revolutionary War of 1857, 
Nana %<hihf 'Queen Ivakshmi Bai, and Tauya Tope. 
It is said ''that in eveiy festival of YamaJ- 
Pflbia.. these two. Nana Sahib and I,a]itsfimi Bai*-* 
I. The Mien War of IndepciKlence ltS7 by V. D. Severfcwr 


historical brother and siater — used to perform the 
ceremony of Bhaubij, We can well picture to 
ourselves the sweet, attractive, spirited Chabeli 
with golden dish and with lamps in her hand, 
performing the ceremony. Such occasion when 
a Laksfami Bai is waving the sacred lamp round 
the face of a Nana Sahib, such occasions make 
history more romantic than romance I 


In 1842, the Chabeli was given in marriage 
to Maharaja Gangadhar Rao Baba Sahib of Jhansi, 
and thus became the Maharani Lakshmi Bai of 
Jhansi. 


When she adopted her darling Damodnr as 
her son, soon after the sudden death of hei 
hn&baud in 1853, the Bnglish annexed Jhansi 
refusing to recognise the rights of adoption. 

But Jhonsi was not a state which could be 
annexed by mere word or letter. Not the Banka 
of Nagpur, but the dear sister Chabeli of Nana, 
Ranee Lakahmi Bai was ruling there. 


And thus, from the Vindhjras to the Jumna, 
there was not a vestige of British authority left. 
Brahmins, Mouhies, Sirdars, Dorakdars, Sepoys, 
the police, Rajas, Raos, bankers, villagers— all were 
desirous of fighting for only one thing and that was 
Independence 1 And to unite together these 
thousand voices in one harmonious whole, the 
Lakshmi of Jhansi declared with her sweet but 
firm voice, "None can have my Jhansi i be who 
dares may try 1" 

Very rerely had the world heard such a firm 
"No !” Generous and liberal to a fault India has 
always been pronouncing am} swearing by “I shall 
give I", "I shall give I”, so far. But here was a 
strange phenomenon today a‘ set face and a stem 
voice which aaid, *'l will not give 1 I will not 
give up my Jhansi 1” Would to heaven, 0 Mother, 
that every one of thy sons and daughters bad said 
the same. The Feringhi was taken aback at this 
unexpected assertion : and Sir Huge Rose was 
sent, with five thousand armed men and a consi- 
derable number of guns, to gauge the extent of the 
disturbance and to quell it. 
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Rands of Revolutionaries distributed nil over 
the country from the banks of the Narbada 
upwards, now crowded into Jhansi : and that is 
why Sir Hugh advanced with great dispatch on 
Jhansi to reduce this stronghold of the Revolu- 
tionaries. 


Rnt the English army suffered enormously 
as soon as they set foot on the soil of Jhansi. 
For they found, to their great surprise, that all the 
tract of land surrounding Jhansi had been laid 
waste by order of the Queen in order that the 
enemy should have no supplies of any sort. Not n 
blade of corn in the fields, not a vestige of grass on 
the meadows, not a tree which could afford shelter. 


The enemy had, after all, defiled her Jhansi I 
Her eyes were ablaze with anger, she was almost 
mad with rage. She took up her sword and with 
her small force of a thousand or fifteen hundred 
men, she marched down the fort. The tigress to 
avenge her clubs runs not so fleetingly. 


When the Queen stood on the walls of the 
fortress (which the enemy had decided to storm 
only the next day on account of its strength), 
looking at this sad, sad picture, she was smitten 
with grief and tears started to her eyes. The 
Queen of Jhansi wept. Those beautiful eyes were 
red with weeping 1 Her Jhansi to be reduced to 
this I Then she looked up and saw the flag of the 
Feringhi flying over the walls of Jhansi, and a 
strange fire shone from those weeping eyes 1 


Igihshmi greeted all her dear subjects and 
gave her blessings for the last time I Her subjects 
were full of tears at the thought that she was 
leaving Jhansi, perhaps for ever. She took a 
select number of horsemen with her. An elephant 
with jewels on him was placed in the middle and 
Ranee Lakshmi descended the fort amidlt eflei 
of "Her, Kar, Mahadevt'* Bhe put on male 
apparel, a steel armour covered her person, a 
Jammia was in her girdle i a fine sword hung from 
her belt, a silver cup was in her paiitr^ and hOr 
adopted child Damodar was on her back, tied in 
a silk Dhoti. Thus accoutred, riding on a noble 


white steed, this queen, I/skshmi, looked like the 
goddess of war. 


Thus closed the day and thus rose the 18th 
of the month I This day, the English had resolved 
to make desperate charges. Prom all directions, 
they advanced on the fort, and tried their utmost. 
General Smith, forced to retire the day before, was 
very determined to-day and, aided by re-inforce- 
ments, he charged the same Jhansi side he had gone 
for the day before. Sir Hugh Rose thought that his 
presence was also absolutely necessary and so he 
was personally present with the force attacking 
the Jhansi side. The Ranee too was ready for him 
with all her forces. “She was ready with all her 
soul to do her duty”. That day, she wore a 
Chandfri turban embroidered all over, a tamamee 
cloak, and pyjamas. A pearl necklace was round 
her neck. Her famous steed being tired that day, 
a new, fresh looking horse was made ready for 
her, fully caparisoned. While her two beautiful 
maids vftri taking sherbet, news came that the 
English were advancing. I,akshmi immediately 
darted forward from her tent. The arrow flies 
not so rapidly, the lightning flashes not forth with 
such force from the clouds, a lioness leaves not 
her lair so quickly to fall upon the approaching 
elephant I She rode her horse, lifted her swoid, 
and charged the enemy with her army. An 
English wiiter says, “Immediately, the beautiful 
Ranee went over the field and made a firm stand 
against the array of Sir Hugh Rose. She led her 
troops to repeated and fierce attacks and, though 
her ranks'were pierced through and were gradually 
becoming thinner and thinner, the Ranee was 
seen in the foremost rank, rallying her shattered 
troops and performing prodigies of valour. But 
all was of no avail, lire camel corps, poshed 
up by Sir Hugh Rose in person, broke her last 
line. Still the dauntless and heroic Ranee held 
hfr bwn.” 

But while her side was fighting with such 
vneuemided bravery, she saw the English army 
udvwudag on her rear—for tb^ hgd broken 
through the ranks of Revolutioneries Who were 
holdiogi the posts behind her I 
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The artillery dumb, the main army routed, 
the victorious English army closins on her from 
nil sides, with only fifteen or twenty horsemen with 
her. Ranee Tvakshmi, accompanied by her maids, 
put her horse to a gallop in order to break through 
the enemy, and to join her comrades on the other 
side. 'The Feringhi horsemen of the Hussars, who 
knew not. so tar where she was, fired shot after 
shot on her and pursued her like hounds. But the 
Queen, with unexampled courage, cleared her way 
with hei swoid ^hnd marched on. Suddenly was 
heard a cry, “I am dead, Itei Sahib, I am dead!" 
Alas, whose is this cry? Tvakshmi turned round 
and found that it was her maid Mandar whom a 
white soldier had shot and killed I Angered, she 
attacked the Feringhi, and her blow felled him on 
the spot. She had aveuged the death of fair 
Mandar I She then marched on. She cniue to a 
small rill. Now, one jump and Jhniisi would have 
been out of the Feringhi’s clutches. But her 
horse would not take that jump I If only she had 
her old horse I As if the fiery line of a magician was 
round him the horse moved in circles' round and 
round, b«t would not cross. Before you could say 
‘‘one’*, the English horsemen closed on her 1 Still 
not a word of surrender or fear 1 One sword 
against their several swords, yet she closed on 
them. She cros.sed sword with sword with them 
all, but one of them hit her on the head, from 
behind. With that blow, the right part of her 
head, and even her right eye came out-^just then, 
another blow hit her on the chest. Oh I^akshmi, 
I,ak8hmi 1 The last drop of thy sacred blood is 
dripping and, therefore, now. Mother, take this 
last sacrifice for thee 1 Even at the point of 
death, she killed the British foe who had attacked 
I . W«r of Independence by Veer Severker 


her, and now the young Queen was ■ breathing Jier 
last breath 1 

A faithful servant, Ramchandra Rao 
Deshmukh, was near. He took her to a cottage 
near by. Oanga Das Bawa gave her cold water to 
drink to quench her thirst and a bed to lie down 
upon. Bathed in blood, this goddess of war 
leclined on the bed, and then her soul quietly 
dected from her body to heaven I As soon as she 
was dead, Ramchandra Rao, in accordance with her 
dying instructions prepared a pile of grass unseen 
by the enemy ; he put her on that pyre and, before 
the touch of slavery could defile even her dead 
bod}’, she was cremated. 

On the pyre, if not on the throne 1 But 
Eakshmi is still with her sweetheart Liberty 1 She 
has forced open the gales of dftath Igr falling in 
battle and has now entered the other^world. Pursuit 
can no longer harm her. Wicked Pursuit must 
liass through those roaring flames before it can do .so. 

Tims fought Lakshmi. She had achiewd 
her purpose, fulfilled bet ambition, carried out her 
resohe I One such life vindicates the whole 
existence of a nation I She was the concentrated 
essence of all virtues. A mere woman, hardly 
twenty-three yet, beautiful as rose, charming in 
her manners, pure of conduct, she bad a power of 
organi.saiion of her subjects, exhibited by very few, 
even among men. The flame of patriotism was 
always burning in her heart. And she was prOud 
of her country’s honour and pre-eminent in war. 
It is very rarely that a nation is so fortunate as to 
lie able to claim such an angelic iierson as a 
daughter and a queen 1 


CHAPTER Xn 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ROLE OF IMPERIALISM 


1 NATIONAI^ DEMORAWSATION: A 
SOHOOIv FOR STOOGES 

(G. 0. vSoudht) 

T he British conquest in India had been 
diplomatic rathei than military. And 
that word covers and justifies a techni* 
que and system of demoralisation that 
was one of the consequences of subjection to 
fnieign role in India. No doubt India was at the 
time in the disorganised state following the break* 
up of the Moghul Empite and there were other 
rivalries and disputes between the rulers and 
gtoups that were forming themselves. Mahrattas, 
Rajputs and Sikhsi eveiyhody was trying to 
strike lor himself. The British taking advantage 
of this Aate. discovered and perfected the system 
of Quislings which lasts to our day. 

“One of the chief duties of the British 
Residents at these courts was to bribe and ctHtrupt 
the ministers and other offielala. *Tliair spy 
system was perfect/ says a historian. They had 
complete information of the courts and armies of 
their adversaries. They had thlis information 
while their adversaries lived in ignorance of what 
tha British were doing or were going to do. The 
fifitlt ooinmn of the British fanctioned eontinnoualy 
in thto mouente at crisis and in the heet of wer 
12 


theie would be defections in their favour which 
made a gieat difference. They won most of their 
battles before the actual fighting took place. That 
had been* so at Plassey and that was rapeated 
again and again right npto the Sikh wars. A notable 
instance of desertion was that of a high officer in 
the service of the British and went over to them 
with his entire army at the moment of Battle. He 
was awarded for this later by having been made 
the rnler of a new Indian State carved out of the 
territories of Scindia whom he had betrayed. 
The state still exists, but the mau’s name became 
a byword for treason and treachery, just as 
‘Quislings’ in recent years,” 

{Nehru. Diseopery of India) 

The origin of some proudest ruling 
dynasties in the Indian States is snch a record of 
treachery. Most of the bigger feudal states are 
the prise money paid for services rendered to 
save British power in the crisis of 1S56. 

After the Mutiny the technique of m# nufac* 
turiog a quisling class was developed mere and 
more. The feudal doss of Iiindlorda was set up as 
we have aeen and other claasca of menthaala and 
Cloverameat eifloials priMhoted, wliSea ihteteats ware 
vested ih tha peqpetttation of tha Britiah domination 
in India. The nilera and feudal lords were graded 
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wltb sttcb honours as salutes of so many guns and 
their loyally rewarded with magnificent if rather 
ridiculous titles such as “Parzand*i*Khas*i*daulat>i‘' 
Knglishia", the chosen sou of the British Empire > 
“Indirmahindir” the supreme lord of lords i "Sapre- 
e>snlta;iat’*, the shield of the empire, etc. 

t 

Also after the mutiny English education 
was introduced and employment of the impoveri* 
shed middle clas^ses in ' the subordinate Govern- 
ment Oivil f^rvtce twcame the goal and ambition. 

Government patronage followed on manifest 
loyalty and subservience. Nationalist leanings 
were frowned upon. A class of 'Babus' was bom 
whose highest ambition was to emulate the Sahib 
and the ruling race in their mode, manner and 
dress. Enlrs’ into the Indian Oivil Service or other 
higher positions became the highest ambition. The 
whole outlook of these *Brown bureaucrats’ with 
a few exceptions was copied from the English and 
they had little touch with the masses of the people. 
A new qualification "England returned” became 
as proud a possession as a high academic degree. 
Partly it was the progressive urge to emulate the 
West. But a visit to or training in an university 
say,' in America, did not count for so much. 

The army in India, where the high ranks 
ware not open to Indians, was modelled in a way 
to create narrow caste, communal and provincial 
differences. The army was sedulously guarded 
from anv National influences. But much worse 
than the armv was the police, including the numer- 
ous network of spies and informers. The police 
was recruited and trained with the object of 
suppression and thwarting of nationalist thought 
and feeling in the country and were the worse 
hated class. 

Later, as nationalist politics came into exis- 
tence the system of titles was introduced. Roi- 
sahib and Khan-sahib were the badges conferred 
for loyalty apd even honorary spying and opposition 
to the "sedHIous" elements. 

** '*Vher« was a vying with each other, among the 
uWn aristocracy for a place in the next years' 


Honours List and the candidates filled the veran- 
dahs of the District Magistrate’s house every 
morning. For outstanding national treachery one 
coitid aspire to a Knighthood or even to a Jagir, 
or a prize post under the Political depattment, in 
some State. This systematised demoralisation 
penetrated the village also specially in the province 
of the Punjab which had to be held more securely 
again.st the rising tide of nationalist discontent. 
"Squares” of land were awarded there to the militar>' 
pensioners, honorary magistrates, nnmbardars, 
Sfed poihes-^hose who are clad in white, Kursi 
naahins—^hoat who are offered a chair when they 
come, the Darbaris, tho.se who are on the list of 
invitees to darbars form the numerous classes of 
British fifth column. (Counter titles were of course 
conferred the public and such epithets as 
"Ji-Huzoors", “Jholi Chuk” and "Toady Bnccha" 
were added to our vocabulary I) 

Loyalty to the Sircar as against the country 
became the requisite and measure of worldly 
success in almost all conditions of life. 

2. THE TECHNIQUE OF BRITISH 
RULE BALANCE AND COUNTERPOISE 

(Nehra) 

The Revolt of 1867-58 was essentially a 
feudal rising, though there were some nationalistic 
elements in it. Yet, at the same time, it was due 
to the abstention or active help of the Princes and 
other feudal chiefs that the British succeeded 
in crushing it. Those who had joined the Revolt 
were as a rule the disinherited and those deprived 
of their power and privileges by British authority, 
or those who feared that some such fate was in 
store for them. British poljcy after some hesita- 
tion had decided in favour of a gradual elimiirn- 
tion of the PrittCes and the establishment of 
direct British rule. The Revolt brought about a 
change in this tmlicy in favour not oulyoftbe 
Ihiuces but of the toluqdars or big landlords. It 
was fell that it was easier to control the masses 
through these feudal or semi-feudal . chiefs. 
These taluqdars of Oudh had been the taac-faemers 
of the Moghuls .but, owing to the 'weakness of 
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the central authority, they had begun to function 
as feudal landlords. Nearly all of them joined 
the Revolt, thQugh some took care to keep a way 
of escape open. Inspite of their rebellion, the 
British authority offered to reinstate them (with 
a few exceptions) and confirm them in their 
estates on conditions of 'loyalty and good service’. 
Thus these taluqdars, who take pride in calling 
themselves the 'Barons of Oudb' became one of 
the pillars of Briti.‘<h rule. 

Though the Revolt bad directly affected 
only certain parts of the country, it had shaken 
up the whole of India and, particularly, the 
British administration. The government set 
about reorganizing their entire system. The British 
Crown, tjiat is the Parliament, took over the 
country from the East India Company • the Indian 
army, which had begun the Revolt by its mutiny, 
was organized afresh. The techniques of British 
rule, which had already been well established, 
were now clarified and confirmed and* deliberately 
acted upon. Essentially these were : the creation 
and protection of vested interests bound up with 
British rule ! and a policy of balancing and counter* 
poise of different elements, and the encouragement 
of fissiparous tendencies and division amongst 
them. 

The Princes and the big landlords were the 
basic vested interests thus created and encouraged. 
But now a new class, even more tied up with 
Rritieh rtsk, in importance. This consisted 
of the Indian members it the services, usually in 
subordinate positions. Pretdously the employment 
of Indiana had been avoided except when this 
conld not be helped, and Monro had pleaded for 
such employment. Experience had now demon* 
strated that Indiana so employed were so dependent 
on the British administration and rule that they 
could not be relied upon and treated a® agents of 
that rule. In the pre-Mntiny days molt of the 
Indian members of the shbordinate aerticea had 
been Bengali*. These had spread out over the 
UlKpnt pMvincei wherever the British adminla* 
tentlon needad clarkf and the lihe in Ua nhrU or 
mlblary eamWlahmenta. . Begular colouieg of 
Baninlla hod thus grown np.nt the admiirfattlotive 


or military centres in the Ignited Provinces, Delhi 
and even in the Punjab. These Bengalis accom* 
panied the British armies and proved faithful 
employees to them. They became associated in 
the minds of the rebels with the British Power 
and were greatly disliked by them and given 
uncomplimentary titles. 

Thus began the piocess of the indiauization 
of the administrative machine in its subordinate 
ranks, all real power and initiative being, however, 
concentrated in the hands of the English personnel. 
As English education spread, the Bengalis had no 
longer a virtual monopoly of .service and other 
Indians came in, both on the judicial and executive 
sides of tbc administration. This indiauization 
became the* most effective method of strengthening 
British rule. It created a civil army and garrison 
everywhere, which was more important even than 
the militaiy army of occupation. There were 
some members of this chil army who were able 
and patriotic and nationalistically inclined, but 
like the soldier, who >ilso may be patriotic iu his iu> 
dividual capacity, they were bound up by the army 
code and discipline, and the price of disobedience, 
desertion and revolt was heavy. Not only was 
this civil army created out but the hope and 
prospect of employment in it affected and deiMoru* 
lized a vast and growing number of others. There 
was a measure of prestige and security in it agd a 
pension at the end of the term of service, and if a 
sufficient subservience was shown to one’s superior 
officers, other failings did not count. These civil 
employees wete the intermediaries between the 
British authorities and the people, ond if the> had 
to be obsequious to their superiors, they conld be^ 
arrogant and exact obedience from their own* 
inferiors and the people at large. 

The lack of ether avennes pf employinent, 
othdir wvy* of ttaking a living, added additional 
■ittpoitaaee to goremiuent service, A few could 
.bWtouke luwyera or doptw*. but even so success was 
by neana assured. Industry hhrdlr existed. 
Trade wss Isrgclsf’ »» ibe hadds of owtain hare* 
iitts0UkM|d*«wlio b«d a pecdUar aptitude for it 
.SUdwhoBeiped a*db other. The new education 
did iet IB apy one for trade Ot industry * iu-ohW 
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aim wab government service. Rdncation was so 
Ifanited as to offer few openings for a professional 
career: other social services were almost non* 
existent. So government service remained and, as 
the colleges punred out their graduates, even the 
growing government seivices could not absorb 
them^ all, and a fierce competition arose. The 
unemploged^ graduates and others formed a pool 
from which government could always draw : they 
were a potential threat to the security of even the 
entplo3’ed. Thus ‘Hie British Government in India 
became not only the biggest employer but, for all 
practical purposes, the sole big employer (including 
railways), and a vast bureaucratic machine whs 
built up, strictly managed and controlled at the 
top. This enormous patronage was exercised 
to strengthen the British hold on the country, 
to crush discordant and disagreeable elements, and 
to promote rivalr>' and discord amongst various 
groups anxiously looking forward to employment 
in government service. It led to demoralization 
and conflict, and thh government could play one 
group against (he other. 

% 

The policy of balance and counterpoise was 
deliberately furthered in the Indian army. Various 
groups weie so arranged as to prevent any senti* 
ment of national unity glowing up amongst them, 
end tribal and communal loyalties and slogans 
were encouraged. Every effort was made to 
isolate the aimy from the people and even ordinary 
newspapers were not allowed to reach the Indian 
troops. All the kej' positions were kept in the 
hands of Englishmen and no Indian could hold 
the King’s commission. A raw English subaltern 
was senior to the oldest and most experienced 
Indian noncommissioned officer or those holding 
the so*called Viceio>'’s commissions. No Indian 
could be employed in Army Headquarters except 
as a petty clerk in the accounts department. For 
additional protection the mote effective weapons 
of warfare were not given to the Indian forces; 
they were reseived for the British tioops in India. 
These British troops were always kept with the 
Indian regiments in all the vital oenties of India 
to aervw as ‘titernal Security Troops’ for suppres* 

flj di»o»def end to overawe jthd people. 
^Vafle^biii interna] army, with a firedbiniaanoe 


of British personnel, seived as an aimy of occupa- 
tion for the cuuniiy, the greater poition of the 
Indian tioops were part of the Field Army 
oigaiiized for aennee abroad. The Indian troops 
were lecruited from special classes only, chiefly 
in northern India, which weie called martial 
classes. 

Again we notice in India that inheient 
contradiction in British lule. Having brought 
about the political unification of the country and 
thus let loose new dynamic forces which thought 
not only in terms of that unity but aimed at the 
freedom of Indin, the British Government tried 
to disrupt that I'ery miitv it had helped to create, 
lhat disniption was not thought of iu political 
terms then as a splitting up of India ; it was 
aimed at the weakening of nationalist elements 
so that British rule might continue over the whole 
country. But It was nonetheless an attempt at 
disruption, bv giving greater impoi lance to the 
Indian States than the> had evei had befoie, by 
encouraging leactioiiary elements and looking to 
them for support, by promoting divisions and 
encoiii aging one group against anotbet, by encoura- 
ging fissiparous tendencies due to religion or 
province, and by organizing Quisling classes 
which were afraid of a change which might engulf 
them. All this was u uatuinl aud uuderstoudable 
policy for n foreign imperialist power to pursue, 
and it is a little naive to be surprised at it, harm- 
ful from the Indian nationalist point of view 
though it was. But the fact that it was so must 
be remembered if we are to understand subsequent 
developments. Out of this policy arose those 
'important elements in India's national life* of 
which we ate reminded so often today; which 
were created and encouraged to disagree and 
disrupt, and are now called upon to agree among 
themselves. ^ 

BecMse of this hatnral alliance of the 
British Power with the reactionaries in India, 
it b^me the gnatdiao and njfltolder of many 
an evil costoin and practice, tVhich it othergrise 
condemued. India was custom^ridden when the 
British came, and the .tyranny of old cqsiott i« 
often a terrible thing. Yet egitoine chanie and 
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are forced to adapt tfaemselvea to some extent to a 
changing environment. Hindti law was largely 
custom and as custom changed, the law also was 
applied in a different way. Indeed there was no pro- 
vision of Hindu law which could not be changed 
by custom. The British replaced this elastic cus- 
tomary law by judicial decisions based on the old 
texts, and these decisions became precedents which 
had to be rigidly followed. That was, in theory, 
an advantage as it produced greater unifoimity 
and certainty. But, in the mannei it was done, 
it resulted in the perpetuation of the ancient 
law unmodified by subfequent tustoins. Thus the 
old law which, in some iwrticuhirs and in various 
places, had been changed by custom and was thus 
out-of-date, was petrified, and every tendency to 
change it in the well-known customa>5' way was 
suppressed. It was . still open to group to prove a 
custom overriding the law but this was extraordi- 
narily difficult in the law courts. Change could 
only come by positive legislation, but the British 
Government, which was the legislating authority, 
had uo wish to antagonise the conservative ele- 
.ments on whose support it counted. When later 
some legislative powers were given to partially 
elected assemblies, every attempt to promote social 
reform legislation was frowned upon by the 
authorities and sternly discouraged. 

3. KACIALISM UNDER THE BRITISH 
ThK luBOLOGY OK Empiks : Thb Nrw Castb 

(Nehrv) 

Oopal Krishna Gokhale once wrote in his 
gently ironical way of the inscrutable wisdom of 
Province which had ordained the British connec- 
tion for India. Whether it was doe to this in- 
scrutable wisdom or some process of historic 
destiny of just chance, the coming of the British 
to India brought two very different races tofetber. 
Or, at any rate, It should have brought 
together, but as it happened they seldom approach* 
ed eaoh other and their contacts were indirect. 
English literature end English poUHcal thongbt 
influenced a tiuy fringe of those who bad learned 
EntKliehi. Bb* political thought, though 
dywamic in Its eonte n t, had ***llty **• 
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then. The British who came to India were not 
political or social revolutionaries; they Were con- 
servatives representing the most reactionary social 
class in England, and England was in some ways 
one of the most conservative countries of Europe. 

The impact of Western culture ou India was 
the impact of a dyiianiic society, of a ‘modem* 
consciousness, on a static society wedded to 
medieval habits of thought which however 
sophisticated and advanced in its own way, could 
not progres.*. because of its inherent limltatlona. 
And yet, curiously enough, the agents of this 
historic process were not only wholly unconscious 
of their miasion in India but, as a class, aclueHy 
represented .no such process. In England their 
class fought this historic process but the forces 
opposed to them were too strong for them and could 
not be held back. In India they had a free field 
and were successfni in applying the brakes to that 
very change and progress which, in the larger 
context, they represented. They encouraged and 
consolidate'd the position of the socially reactionary 
groups in India, and opposed all those who work- 
ed for political and social change. If change came, 
it was in spite of them or as an incidental and 
unexpected consequence of their other activities. 
The introduction of the steam engine and the 
railway was a big step towards a change of the 
medieval structure, but it was intended to ^S(^>' 
date their rule and facilitate the eBploitation. for 
tbeiftown benefit, of the interior “* ** 

This contradiction between the deliberate pollO 
of the British authorities in India and some of tts 
unintended consequences produces a certain con u- 
sionaiid rnoAs that policy itself. *^***^ *•“ 
to India because of this impact of ^e West, b«t 
it came almost inspIte of the British in ladia. 

They succeeded in slowing down the pace of that 

Change to such an extent that even today the 
transition in vary far from complete. 

The feudal landlords and their kind who 
ceme from England to rule over India bad the 
lendlord’a view the world. To thaia Igdio was 
A vast estate belonging tn the East Ihdia Ctainpasiy, 
and the landlord waa the best and the wattrtal 
repeesentaHve of hla estate end Ws tenants. That 
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\lew conliijued even after the Kast India Company 
handed over its estate of India to the British 
Crown, being paid very handsome compensation 
at India's cost. (Thus began the public debt of 
India. It was India’s purchase money, paid by 
India). The British Oovermenl of India then 
becamie the landlords (or landlords* agents). For 
all praotipal purposes they considered themselves 
‘India*, jus^ as the Duke of Devonshire might be 
considered ‘Devonshire* by his peers. The milli- 
ons of people ufho lived and functioned in India 
were just some kind of landlord’s tenants who had 
to pay their rents and cesses and to keep their place 
ill the notural feudal order. For them a challenge 
to that order was an offence against the very moral 
basis of the universe and a denial of a divine 
dispen.sation. 


This sense of identifying India with their own 
interests was strongest in the higher administra- 
tive services which were entirely British. In later 
years these developed in that close and well-knit 
corporation called the Indian Civil Service, ‘the 
world's most tenacious trade union’, as it has been 
called by an Bnglish writer. They ran India, they 
were India, and anything that was harmful to 
their interests must of necessity be injurious to 
India. From the Indian Civil {Service and the 
kind of histoiy and record of current events that 
was placed before them, this conception spread in 
varying degrees to the different strata' of the 
'British people. The ruling class naturally stiared 
it in full measure but even the worker and the 
farmer were influenced by it to some slight extent 
and felt, inspite of their own subordinate position 
in their own country, the pride of possession and 
empire. That .same worker or farmer if he came 
to India inevitably belonged to the ruling class 
here. lie was totally ignorant of India's- history 
and culture and be accepted the ptevuil’’ 
ing ideology of the British in India for he 
had no other standards to jndge by or 
apply. At the most a vague benevolence 
filled him strictly condition- 

ed idlhittijj'lhat framework. For a hundred 

S ars this ideology peimcated all sections 
, i||^e British people and heeiit^, as it 
were, a national heritage, a fixed and almost 


unalierable notion, which governed their ontlook 
on India and imperceptibly affected even their 
domestic outlook. In our own day that curions 
group which has no fixed standards or principles 
or much knowledge of the outside world, the 
leaders of the British I,abour Party, ha've usually 
been the staunchest supporlers of the existing order 
in India. Sometimes a vague sense of uneasiness 
fills them at a seeming contradiction between their 
donie.stic and colonial policy, between I heir pro- 
fessions and practice, but considering themselves 
above all as practical men of common sense, they 
sternly repress all these stirrings of conscience. 
Practical men mnst necessarily base themselves 
on established and known practice, on exi-sting 
conditions, and not take a leap into the daik 
unknown meiely because of some principle or 
untested theory. 

Viceroys who come to India direct from 
Kngland ha've to fit in with and rely upon the 
Indian Civil Service structure. Belonging to the 
iwssessing and ruling class in England, they ha've 
no difficulty whatever in accepting the prevailing' 

I. C. S. outlook, and their unique position of absolute 
authority, unparalleled elsewhere, leads to subtle 
changes in their ways and methods of expression. 
Authority corrupts and absolute authority coriupts 
absolutely, and no man in the wide world today 
has bad oi has such absolute authority over such 
large numbers of people as the British Viceioy 
of India. The Viceroy speaks in a manner such 
as no Prime Minister of England or President of 
the Dttited States can adopt. The only possible 
parallel would be that of Hitler. And not the 
Viceroy onl> but the British members ot his 
Council, the Governors, and even the smaller fry 
who function to secretaries of departments or 
magistratef. ‘They speak *|rom a noble and 
nnattainabJe Beight. secure net only iti the convic- 
tion that irbat they aay and do is right bnt that 
it will bav* to be aepepted aa righti whatever 
lesser moilals may imagine, for theirs is the power 
and glory. 

Some membera of the Viceroy's Council are 
atipointed direct froth Englliind and do not baldng 
to the Indian Civil Beiyice. There isusnalliya 
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marked difference in their ways and utterances 
from those of the Civil fWrvice. They function 
easily enough in that framework but they cannot 
quite develop that superior and self-satisfied air of 
assured authority. Much less can the Indian 
members of the Council (a fairly recent addi- 
tion), who are obvious supers, whatever their 
numbers or intelligence. Indians belonging to the 
Civil Seivice, whatever their rank in the official 
hierarch, do not belong to the charmed circle. 
A few of them try to ape the manners of their 
colleagues without much success ; they become 
rather pompous and ridiculous. 

The new generation of British members of 
the Indian Civil Service are, I believe, somewhat 
different in mind and texture from their prede- 
cessors. They do not easily fit into the old frame- 
work but all authority, and policy flow from the 
senior members and the new-comers moke no 
difference. They have either to accept the establi- 
shed church or, as has sometimes happened, resign 
and return to their homeland. 

I remember that when I was a boy the 
British-owned newspapers in India were full of 
official news and utterances ; of service news, 
transfers and promotions • of the doings of Buglish 
society, of polo, races, dances and amateur theatricals. 
There was hardly a word about the people of India, 
about their political, cultural, social or economic 
life. Reading them one would hardly suspect that 
they existed. 

In Bombay there used to be quadrangular 
cricket 'matches between four elevens made up 
respeetKely of Hindus, Moslems, Parsis and 
Huropeans. The Europeans eleven wan called 
* Bombay Presidency’, the others were just Hindus, 
Moslems, Parsis. Bombay was thus essentially 
represented by the Europeans; the others, one 
would imagine, were foreign elements who were 
reeognised for this purpose. These quadrangular 
matches still take place, though there is much 
argument about tbem and a demand that elevens 
aliotthl not be chosen on religioua lines, T believe 
that the ‘ftomhey Presidency’ teem is now celled 
‘Butopeaiii*, • 


English clubs in India usually have territo- 
tial names— the Bengal Club, the Allahabad Club, 
etc. They are confined to Britishers, or rather to 
Europeans. 


Racialism in India is not so much English 
versus Indian. It is European as opposed to the 
Asian. In India every Kuroiwan, be he German 
or Pole or Rumanian, is automatically a member of 
the ruling race. Railway carriages, station retiring 
rooms, benches in parks etc., are marked 'For 
European Only’. This is bad enough in Sonth 
Africa or elsewhere but to have to put up with it 
in one’s own country is a humiliating and exas- 
perating reminder of our enslaved condition. 

It is tme that a gradual change has been 
taking place in these external manifestations of 
racial superiority and imperial arrogance. But the 
process is slow and frequent instances occur to 
show how superficial it is. Political pressure and 
the rise of a militant nationalism enforces change 
and leads to a deliberate attempt to toqe down the 
former racialism and aggressiveness • and yet that 
very political movement, when it reaches a stage 
of crisis and is sought to be crushed, leads to a 
resurgence of all the old imperialist and racial 
arrogance in its extremist form. 

The English are a sensitive people and yet, 
when they go to foreign countries, there is a 
strange lack of awareness about them. In India, 
where the relation of ruler and ruled makes mutual 
understanding difficult, this lack of awareness is 
peculiarly evident. Almost, one would think that 
it is deliberate, so that they may see only what 
they want to see and be blind to all else. Hut facts 
do not vanish because they are ignored, and when 
they compel attention, there is a feeling of dis- 
pleasure and resentment st the unexpected happen- 
ing, as of some trick having been played. 

In this laud of caste the British, and 
especially the Indian Civil Service, have built up a 
naate wbicb is rigid and siielusi'vnt Even the 
Indian msmbaxu of the Settvice' do not really 
.belong to that caste thougfa they wear its insignia 
and eonioxyn ig its rollea, I'bat caste has developed 
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Homething in the natnre of a religiotts faith in its 
own paramount importance, and ronnd that faith 
has grown an appropriate mythology which helps 
to maintain it. A combination of faith and vested 
interests is a powerful one and any challenge to it 
arouses, the deepest passions and fierce indignation. 

» 

4. HOW PAR INDIAN NATIONAUSM IS A 
PRODUCT OF BRITISH RULR. 

(N/»W ftnvnihinxith Slukerjee) 

Apologists of imperialism these days rarely 
speak in the flamboyant vein of a Winston 
Chnrchill with his impudent slogan of “We hold 
what we have”, or a Joyuson-Hicks who said : 
“We conquered India by the sword and by the 
sword we shall hold it. We hold it as the finest 
outlet for British goods." They take, as a rule, a 
subtler line, and intend our people to regard 
imperialism as their guide and tutor in a gentle 
movement towards a vague and undefined self* 
government. English historj’, they tell us, “taught 
the lesson of the gradual acquisition of popular 
liberties, English political thought as expressed by 
Burke and Mill reinforced that lesson." Here 
indeed, is a patronising claim to take Indian 
nationalism under the wing of imperialism as its 
own foster*child, and a pernicious and utterly 
unfounded theory of the beneficent mission 
of imperialism. These sanctimonious spokesmen of 
an ugly ideology should be told without ceremony 
that the democratic evolution of the modern age is 
not Britain’s patented secret • that the great 
French Revolution, the American War of Indepen. 
dence, freedom movements on the Continent of 
Europe, and not least of all in Britain’s neighbour 
Ireland, and the twentieth.centnty Russian revolu* 
tions of 1905 and 1917, have played ,.a great 
role in generating and sustaining the militant 
consciousness of all colonial peoples • nineteenth 
century took no little note of the world current, 
as Ram Mohan Roy’s enthusiasm for the principles 
of the French Revolution testifies : that the notion 
that Imifia’a resurgence was impossible without 
benevoietli'^isBritish interposition is fatuous and 
||lam as the example of China, never an completely 
as India has been by foreign iml^rialism. 


proves to the hilt • and that the Indian National 
Movement arose, as it only could, from India’s 
social conditions, from the social and economic 
forces generated in Indian life under the conditions 
of imperialism and its many.fanged system of 
exploitation. 

Indian nationalism has been no offspring of 
British rule, though certainly it emerged out of 
conditions established thereby. Tsarist autocracy 
set in motion forces which ultimately brought 
about the victory of the working class of Russia. 
Fascist Japan helped by its aggression to weld a 
firmer national unity of China’s people. British 
rnle in India, similarly, if it wishes to claim any 
“credit" for Indian nationalism, is entitled to what 
Tsarism can claim in relation to the victory of 
socialism in the Soviet Union. 

Not only Conservatives, but Eiberai siiokes- 
men in the early days of British rule in India, 
never dared the view that they were training 
Indian people for self-government. “We know 
that India cannot have a free government. But she 
may have the next best thidg~a firm and impartial 
despotism", “in India, you cannot have lepre- 
sentative institutions." These are words of 
Macaulay, alleged “mentor" of Indian notionalists 1 
John Stuart Mill, famed champion of representa- 
tive Government was reported liy Macanlav to have 
said befoie a House of Commons Committee 
that his recipe was "utterly out of the que*ition" 
in India. That “liberal and ‘radical’ scronndrel*', 
as Lenin described him John Morley— said in 
the House of Lords as late as 1908 apropos of 
the Minto-Morley reforms: “If it could be said 
that this chapter of reforms led directly or in- 
directly to the establishment of a parliamentary 
system in India, I for one would have nothing at 
all to do with it." Lord dromer, Anglo-Saxon 
authority on “Ancient and Modem Imperialism" 
wrote in 'that fatuo^ volume (1910): “The idea 
(Self-Government for India) is not only absurd 1 it 
is not only impracticable. I would go further 
and uoy that to entertain it would be a crime 
agaiust civilisation, and especially agaiuat tbe 
voicclees millions in India wboec interests are 
committed to onr charge." Oromtr waa a 
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conservative, imt he ond Vlorley played vuiiatiuns 
of the same theme. 

Broken British pledges, as India knows too 
well, are strewn all over recent Indian history. 

In the early sixties of the last century, Sir 
John (afterwards T,ord) Lawrence wiote in a letter 
to Sir Rrskine Perrv : “If anythiuK is done or 
attempted to be done, to help the natives, a Reneral 
howl is raised which reverberates in Kngland, and 
finds sympathy and support there. liveryone is, in 
the abstract, for justice, moderation and such 
excellent qualities ; hut when one conies to apply 
such principles so as to affect anybody’s interests, 
then a change comes over them.” Lord Lytton, 
Viceroy of India, 187(i-8rt, in a famous, “confi- 
dential” letter to the then Secretary of State, 
wrote : “We all know that these claims and 
expectations (of complete equality and admission 
to offices as promised by the Proclamation of 1858) 
never can or will be fulfilled. We had the choice 
between prohibiting them, and cheating them, and 

we have chosen the least straightforward course 

The Government of England and of India appear to 

me unable to answer satisfactorily the charge of 

having taken everv means in their power of break- 
ing to the heart the words of promise they have 
uttered to the ear.” Lord Salisbury in his down- 
right fashion characteiised British pledges to India 
as "political hypocrisy", and he was perfectly 
right. 

Many examples can be given of this perfidy 
which not all the poid publicists of im|ierialism 
can whitewash. “I can see no period when India 
can dispense with the guidance and assistance of 

this small tfucleus of the British Civil Service 

the steel frame of the whole structure" : This 
was what Lloyd George, the Liberal, said 
in a notorious 1922 speech. “170 one had the 
right to tell the people of India that they were 
likely in any near period to attain Dominion 
Status" ; this was what Birkenhead, former 
Secretary of State for India, said in November 
1929, a month after the Viceroy Lord Irwin's 
declaration that “the natural issue of India's 
eonatittttional progress” was “Dominion Statna" I 
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In Decernlier 1934, Stanley Baldwin boasted: 
You have a good chance of keeping the whole of 
that Kub*Continent of India in the Empire for 
®^er”, and in 1936 broadcasting on the latest 
fioverument of India "Reforms", said categorically 
that the British in India “will have the duty and the 
means to ensuie, if need be, that political power is 
c^tercised by Indian Ministers and Legislatures for 
the purposes that wc intend." The enforced parti- 
cipation of India in tlie imperialist war which broke 
out in September 1939, and the unprecedented and 
savage repression let loose in India in August 
1942, and succeeding mouths, are all in line with the 
imperialist Britain’s policy. Its latest mouthpiece 
who pronnses also to be the last— the redoubtable 
Winston Churchill, had the audacity to boast 
that he had not become the King’s First Minister 
“to preside o^'er the liquidation of the Empire". 

Defenders of imperialism in Britain have hod 
support also from certain “socialist" circles which 
I<enin oncf called “swinish”. In this category can 
be placed Ramsay MacDonald, whose ghost hovers 
still over Labour's colonial poHcj', and even 
“advanced” thinkers like the group represented by 
the Glasgow “Forward”. The line taken by the 
latter is subtler and therefore to be resisted all the 
more. As a sample of Its propaganda, conld be 
quoted “Forward’s” comments on June 9, 1928 : 
“Hassan and Chandra are not robbed and starved 
because a British Viceroy sits in a lodge in 
Calcutta ; were be .supplanted to-morrow by the 
Maharajah of Burdwau or a Tata billionaire from 
Jamsbedpnr, the ryot would know no difference”. 
The effrontery of this “Socialist” sophistry is just 
too contemptible. The “Socialist" is so “uncom- 
promising in his hostility to the Indian exploiters 
and so concerned to wain the Indian masses 
against a united front with their own bourgeoisie 
for national liberation, that he forms a united 
front with his own exploiting class to maintain 
the snbjeefion.” (R. P. Ontt.) 

Let there be no mistake about it : Britain 
performed in India a service of^deatmetion, bnt 
the eoBStruetion, Bxcept in hapbanard, unwilling 
irritating patches, has been and will have to be 
the woxlt ol> Indian thcttaeivna. 
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I canie reluctantly to the conclusion that the British connection had made India more helpless 
than she evei was before, politically and economically. A disarmed India has no power of resistance 
against any aggressor if she wanted to engage in an armed conflict with him. So much is this the 
case that some of our best men consider that India must take generations before she can achieve 
the Dominion status. She has becom e so poor that she has little power of resisting famines. 


The law itself in this country has been used to serve the foreign exploiter. My unbiased 
examination of thg Punjab Maitial Law cases has led me to believe that at least ninety-five per cent 
of convictions were wholly bod. My experience of ))oliticaI cases in India leads me to the conclusion 
that in nine out of eveiy ’ten the condemned men were totally innocent. Their crime consisted in 
their love of their conntty. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, justice has been denied to Indians 
as against Knropeans in the Courts of India. 


The greater misfortune is that the Englishmen and their Indian associates in the administration 
of the country do not know that they are engaged in the crime I have attempted to describe, I am 
satisfied that many Englishmen and Indian officials honestly believe that they are administering 
one of the best systems devised in the world, and that India is making steady, though slow, progress. 
'Phey do not know that a subtle but effective S3'stem of terrorism, together with an organized display 
of fotce on the one hand, and the deprivation of all powers of retaliation or self-defence on the other, 
have emasculated the people and induced in them the habit of simulation. This awful habit has 
added to the ignorance and the self-deception of the administrators. 

{Gandhiii : thb TKTAI. SPBBCH, 1922) 
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NATIONAL MOVEMENT FOR 
FREEDOM IN INDIA- -A 
RETROSPECT 

Shri Bishe.shwar Prasad 
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of IniernatiomI uffaii-Hi 


T he Indian national movement is 
primarily a movement for freedom 
from alien domination. Historically, 
it has been one continuous process 
commencing with the establishment of British rule 
in India. The national movement has been one 
oompiehensive effort embracing all aspects of the 
life of the community. It was naturally so, for 
British domination over India has not 1>een merely 
political. The British sway has not only led to 
the ousting or subjugating of the many indepen- 
dent states which had emerged on the decline of 
the Mughal Empire, but has effected a far-reaching 
transformation in the social, economic, and cultural 
life and traditions of the country. The new 
administrative system has disrupted the founda- 
tions of spdal structure, the educational system 
has brought about a cultural revolution and the 
economic policy has produced changes of great 
magnitude in the commercial, industrial and 
agricultural pursuits of the people. Above all, 
the fact of foreign t ule has affected the psychology 
of the governed and has shaken the very moral 
foundations of the society. Therefore, the national 
movement growing out of the clash between the 
British and Indian political and economic systems 
has tended to* develop into one all out effort for 
emancipation, economic, social, religious and 
cultural| from the dead weight of imperialism. 


Its main ubject has been the estahlishment of a 
free democratic state, stimulating at the same time 
a renaissance which aims at the purging of Indian 
culture of* exotic influences which checked its 
growth and mutilated its foim. It has synchro- 
nised with a period of great constructive activity, 
A vast store of creative energy has been released 
which galvanised the rise of a multilstetal move- 
ment for freedom. This national movement in its 
political aspect has aimed at substituting democratic 
parliamentary government of the Indian people 
for bureaucratic administration directed from 
Whitehall. In its economic and cultural aspects 
it has been directed at making the country eco- 
nomically independent and culturally free from the 
incnbns of foreign domination. 

The progress of the British empire in India 
has been phenomenal and rapid, but it will be 
incorrect to assume that the surging tide of foreign 
dominion at any stage was unaccompanied by 
resistance. In early days opposition was offered 
by organised ten itorial sovereignties which were 
the victims of imperialist aggression. Not only 
did they not succumb without resistance indivi- 
dually, but at times projects of concerted action and 
joint resistance were also entertdiued or executed. 
Historj' is eloquent about many such attempts 
both at the end of the eighteenth ccntuiy when the 
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Marathas had not been finally humbled and at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century when Ronjit 
Singh wc)S in the fullness of his glory or some 
Maratha princes were smarting with the anguish 
of the fast developing shadow of subjection and 
were furiously gnawing at the leash which held 
them/ Ivater when these independent local 
sovereigntie» were swept away, resistance wastaken 
by the feudal aristocracy which in many parts 
could not submit '^ithout resistance to the laws and 
measures adopted by an alien bureaucracy to sweep 
the country of all eminences. ' This new leadership 
met with the tacit support of the princes on the 
one band, and with the enthusiastic and devoted 
collaboration on the (»ther, of the common man 
who was being steadily reduced to a position of 
economic helotry owing to the pin suit of an 
imperialistic i)olic>' of economic exploitation by 
the rulers. This effort culminated in the great 
war of independence, the so-called ‘Mutiny' or the 
'(Ireat Rebellion’ of IB.®!?. ‘Rlements of revolt’ 
were always present and in the woijls of 0. F. 
Andrews, ‘underljdng the acquiescence in British 
rule, the humiliation of subjection to the foreigners 
'was ever heenlj’ felt.’ The ‘Rebellion’ theiefore, 
though apparently unorganised and sporadic, was 
a deliberate and conscious attempt of the middle 
class to demolish the whole structure of cultural, 
economic and political domination of the alien. 
It is true that the entire country was not equally 
prepared or organised for the revolt. But its 
rumblings wete heard far and wide and were not 
confined either to any one locality or to any one 
class or community. Nonetheless, it failed to 
achieve its piiipose, and the faliure of the old 
middle class brought forth to the surface, national 
resistance of a new cla.ss, which invoked a vast 
popular agitation, but by varied method and new 
technique. A violent, polititol, upper class move- 
ment for freedom had failed in its object and the 
way was now prepared for the rise of a popular 
movement led by the intellecluals who adopted 
the new goal of parliamentary belf-govemment and 
had as tjieir weapons the whole armoury’ of popular 
agitaiion. 

1 ^ This continuous process of a dynamic move- 
.iient entered a new phase when the constitutional 


movement of the intellectuals was reinforced by 
the accretion of the masses whose interests and 
aspirations gave a new content and fresh vigour to 
the national movement for freedom. In the hands 
of Mahatma (landhi the rising tide of national 
mass movement gathered fre.sh momentum with 
its demand for Swaraj. Swai a j was not merely a 
slogan for a constitutional .state with its concrete 
expression in a iiarliamentory government, but 
it stood for that stage of progress in which the 
individual would be master of himself and fnlle.st 
scope for his realisation would be possible. Thus 
fiom one .stoge to another, while the technique has 
changed or the content of nationali.sm has ex]>anded, 
the continuity of the process has been maintained 
and its fundamental basis, struggle foi freedom 
from foreign yoke, has continued unaltered. 

The national freedom movement has also 
been n comprehensive movement embracing 
all the aspects of the community’s activity. 
While on one side the sttuggle for political 
existence was continuing, a great cultural and 
social movement was also developing which 
aimed at welding the component units into one 
harmonious whole, purging the society of all the 
evils which di.sfigured it, integrating the religious 
life to a unity and reinvigorating the cultural 
.standards in art, literature and behaviour to 
withstand the onslaught of Western Renoissance 
materialism. Long before the Mutiny a wave of 
religious leformism or revivalism had been set in 
motion which had its inspiration in Vedanta or 
Sufism and shunned titualism. In these protest- 
ant sects there was room for all, Hindus and 
Muslims, whose creed was devotion to the guiu 
(teacher) and faith in the ethical fundamentals of 
religion. And when the Christian missions began 
their uctivilie.s, reformist faiths like Brahmo 
Siimaj, Aiya Samaj or Wahabism accepted the chal- 
lenge, and atetftmed the tide of Westernism by re- 
infu.<}ing faith in national culture and ancient glory. 
This diversion of the gaSte to the glorious past not 
only linked the present with the past but imparted 
to the national movement the character of indigenus 
evolution and protected it from exotic influences 
alien to the soil. Religion, culture, society, all 
these were influenced by the new .spirit. They 
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were ell invigorated by the new Inapirotion which 
blossomed forth in nn unpiecedented activity 
enriching the content of iioiional cuittire, its art, 
literature and philosophy, a virtual renaissance 
which had its roots in the past and which 
telescoped ancient traditions into modern 
conditions. 

A duality of main trends is traceable in the 
course of the development of national niovement~ 
constitutionalism and revolution, or model nism 
and revivalism. The Indian movement resembles 
its Chinese counterpart in this element— Western 
education activised by the impact with Western 
liberal thought and civilisation had a dazzling 
glamour for the men of earlier generations who 
were profoundly influenced Ijy Western political 
docttines enunciated by Rousseau and Voltaire, 
or Burke and Mill. Hritish histoty and constitution, 
or the revolutionary experiences of Ptauce, or the 
struggle for independence of America and Ireland, 
or the national movements of Italy afid Hungary, 
inspired the youth of the nineteenth century with 
genuine admiration for Western culture, liteiature, 
science, and above all its political institutions. 
The cultivation of English language and transplanta- 
tion of English parliamentary institutions became 
the obsession of the leadeis. This wave of 
modernism stimulated the process of constitutiona- 
lism which at different stages characterises the 
movement for freedom. But modernism was 
accompanied tqr its anti-thesis of revivalism. In 
the words of Dr. Beni Prasad, 'revivalism was 
partial restoration of the self-respect which 
political subjection had deeply injured. It 
represented at once resistance to Western 
encroachment, recompense for the present degrada- 
tion, and a hope for a reign of righteousness in 
the future’. Revivalism is eminently a movement 
for 'hack to the past’, 'a hark back to the invigoia- 
ting purity of ancient religion, and organisation*. 
India like China has a glorious pest, a golden 
age of culture and civilisation, to which it was 
natural 'to turn for inspit ation and consolation in 
the peribd of gloom of national degradation and 
political sifbjection. National self-consciousness 
revived, and it began to repudiate whatever Was 
foreign, an inevitable reaction to alien domination. 


Pride in the past generated confidence in the 
present. Self-con tidence involved self-determina- 
tion and had in its womb the seeds of revolution. 
Whereas early modernism bred a spirit of 
constitutionalism, with its concomitants of appren- 
ticeship, ‘mendicancy* and socio-political evolution, 
revivalism produced a psychology of revolution 
which believed in wresting power by mobilising 
the moral and material resources of the community 
and kindling the fire of freedom in the people by 
rousing their consciousness of innate strength, and 
overthrowing the existing socio-political structure, 
born of imperialist domination, by a rising of the 
masses. This revivalist, revolutionary movement 
is not isolationist in its creed, but being essentially 
anti-imperialist has sought co-operation with 
similar national movements elsewhere in Asia. 
Constitutionalism and revolution have alternated 
in the past development of nationalism and 
have determined its form and technique of 
operation. 

When the first wave of organised resist- 
ance to the surging tide of foreign domination 
had consumed itself, and before the violent mass 
rising, the ‘Great Rebellion’, had expressed itself, 
an evolutionary movement had started its career, 
with its ptogramme of social and religious reform, 
cultivation of English language and thought, and 
reasoned appeal for the introduction of elementary 
civic rights like freedom of the press and repre- 
sentative institutions. Raja Ram Mohan Roy was 
the apostle of this creed. He had a genuine admira- 
tion for Western culture and English liberalism 
and had absolute faith in the righteons intentions 
of the British rulers. He advoMtcd the path of 
constitutionalism and strove for the eradication of 
social evils and religious abuses. A few local 
political associations which then came into being 
took up this theme and prayed for the introduction 
of a representative legislative authority in India. 
But before thisntiddle class Intellectual evedutionary 
movement for constitutional development and social 
reform based on the new educational stimulus 
cottld make headway, the seismic rcvolntionaty 
effort, bora of discontent, swept % Isrge surface of 
the country and wrecked the structure of constitu- 
tiohalitm even before its foondations were laid. 
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The.'Gmt Rebellioa* was suppressed in a 
torrent of blood which left behind bitter memories 
of racial antagonism. Alien imperialism entrench- 
ed itself anew by rivetting the fetters of slavery 
on the Indian people and seeking new allies in 
feudal aiistocracy and diehard reactionaries who 
'were ,to act in the future as the servile and 
despised aget}ts of imperialism*. But economic 
discontent and humiliation of defeat as well as 
the arrogance of the conqueror kept alive the 
flame of resistance to foreign domination, even 
though at times the flame did. not burn brightly. 
Rocial haired, economic suffering and administra- 
tive caIlousne.ss soon revived the spirit of revolt 
and kept awake the movement for freedom, which 
adopted the dual character of demand for consti- 
tutional reforms and of secret, sporadic violent 
sectional or local attempts for the overthrow of 
foreign yoke. By its very nature the latter effort 
could not thrive in the situation created by the 
suppression of the ‘Great Rebellion', but it is on 
record that it had within two decades assumed 
proportions which did not fail to alarm the rulers. 
The Wahali revolt was but one serious manifesta- 
tion of this revolutionary spirit which had its 
votaries in other .sections and diverse places. 
However, before it could be ripe enough to burst 
into flame a peaceful movement with a technique 
of popular agitation and the objective of constitu- 
tional reforms progressive!)' achieved, had found 
its source and soon developed into a mighty torrent 
which absorbed the whole political energj’ of the 
people. 

Local political associations sprouted up in 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Poona and Lahore, 
some of the chief towns of the country, with the 
purpose of focussing public opinion on the acts 
of local administration and exerting orgiaoiscd 
pressure on the Government to redress grievances. 
The Indian Press became an active agent of such 
constitutional agitation. These local associations 
had similar objects, and within a few years in the 
seventies by their effoits 'public life was beginning 
to make Itself felt by the authorities though it 
was not iSiII organised*. A number of eminent 
laa^^s had also emerged who by thjtit teeming, 
(M'^rolAon and sacrifice had acquired a hdid on the 


public mind But there was no All-India organissp 
tion which could speak with one voice on matters 
of All-India importance and deal effectively vritb 
the supreme Government. In 1876, the Indian 
Association was founded in Calcutta with, perhaps, 
the intention of converting it into an All-India 
organisation. The administration of Lord Lytton 
with its emphasis on reaction and imperialism, as 
characterised by the Vernacular Press Act, the 
Afghan War, the Dm bar and the assumption of 
the title of Kmpress of India by the Queen of 
Kngland aggravated suffering and provoked 
national resentment. Subsequently, reduction of 
age for admission to the Indian Civil Seivice, and 
the vehement Anglo-Indian hostility to the Ilbert 
Hill which sought to provide judicial equality 
lietween the Knropean and the Indian, revealed 
the immediate necessity of a political organisation 
which could espouse the country*s cause. Surendra 
Nath Banerji*s lecture tour on the I.G.S. age issue 
mobilised political opinion and cieated contacts. 
While, thus, the stage was being set for the 
establishment of an All-India political organisation, 
Octave Hume, alaimed by the rising tide of dis- 
content and .secret levolutiouary sentiment in the 
countiy, on the advice of the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, 
and with the approval of some leading politicians 
of the counliy, resolved to form in 1884 an Indian 
National I'nton which would perform ‘the functions 
which Her Majesty's Opposition did in England' 
and whose keynote was ‘unaweiviug loyally to the 
British Crown'. The first confetence of this 
Union was scheduled to be held in Poona in the, 
Christmas week of 1886, The meeting was, 
however, held in Bombay and the name of the 
Indian National Congress was given to it. Its 
main objects were laid down as follows 

I a) The promotion of personal intimacy and 
friendship amongst ^fll the more earnest 
workers in our country’s cause in the 
various parts of the Empire. 

(b) The orsdication, by direct friendly 
personal intereourse. of all possible race, 
creed or provincial prejudices amongst 
all lovers of our country and the fuller 
development and consolidation of senti- 
ments of national unityt 
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(c) The authoritative record, after this has 
been carefully elicited by the fullest dis« 
cossion, of the matured opinions of the 
educated classes in India on some of the 
more important and pressing of the social 
questions of the day. 

(d) The determination of the lines upon and 
methods by which during the next twelve 
months it is desirable for native 
politicians to labour in the public 
interests. 

It was also embhasised that the Oongress 
‘shall be prepared when necessary, to oppose by 
all constitutional methods all authorities, high or 
low, here or in England, whose acts and omissions 
are opposed to those principles of the Government 
of India as laid down from time to time by the 
British Parliament and endorsed by the British 
.Sovereign’. 

In these humble beginnings the Indian 
National Oongress had its birth. It was not 
intended to supersede the local political organise* 
tions. It had no definite creed or programme of 
political action. At best, it started as a social 
gathering of earnest political workers who 
commanded influence and who now desired to 
unite their individual voices to make them audible 
.to the authorities that be. Loyalty to the Crown, 
unshaken belief in British connection with India, 
genuine respect for English culture and un* 
fathomed faith in the Briton's sense of justice and 
fairplay were the sheet anchor of the new 
OongresiV stood for national unity transcend- 
ing provincial prejudices and sectional loyalties. 
Its vision, however, at the time was confined to 
.administrative reforms and the expansion of the 
legislative councils. The resolutions adopted by 
the first Congress not only indicated the character 
of the new organisation but also determined the 
lines on which work could proceed in the future. 
Demand for a Royal Oommissiou to enquire into 
the working of Indian administration, for the 
abolition pi the Indian council, for the introduction 
(d elected element into the Legislative Councils 
with the right of interpellation, and creation of 


new piovincial councils, and for simultaneous 
examinations for the I.C.vS,, were the chief political 
demands set forth by it in ISSfV, The other reso- 
lutions related to the reduction of military 
expenditure and the protest against the annexation 
of Burma aud its proposed incoiporation with 
India. 

The .starting of the Indian National Oongress 
was not heralded by a fan-fare of trumpets, and 
it did^ not create a stir hj' passing flamboyant 
resolutions denouncing British rule and calling 
upon the people to rise in open revolt in the name 
of Independence. But it will lie clear from the 
content of the first resolutions that the Congress 
stood for democratic representative government in 
which the Executive should be accountable to the 
Legislature for its action, and gradual relaxation 
of British control over India which is expressed 
in its proposal for the abolition of the India 
Council. In 1908, ‘the attainment of a sy.stem of 
government similar to that enjo>ed by the self- 
governing tneinhers of the Briti.sb Empire’ was 
dedal ed as the objective of the Indian National 
Congress. It was anti-imperialist in character and 
sincerely lesented the incorporation of Burma with 
India. It had the good of the people at heart for 
it opposed high taxation and prayed for the reduc- 
tion of militarr expenditure to relieve the burden 
of the oppressed jieasantry. In subsequent yeqrs, 
its insistence on permanent settlement of laud 
revenue, reduction of salt tax, libetalising of 
Forest laws and reduction of militaiy expenditure 
and heavy taxation to relieve the people and 
protect them from the recurring scourge of famines, 
gave ample evidence of its solicitousness for the 
welfare of the people and made it more and 
more a popular political institution. Year after 
year, the Oongress exposed the unpopular 
aspects of administrstion and prescribed the 
raforu) aud expansion of Legislative Oonncils, 
or the eetablishineht of representative inetltn- 
tions, as panscea for existing evils. Indian!- 
satlon of services was gnotber msjor item in 
its scheme of agitation. In the nineties, the 
conditions of Indisns in the ’'British Colonies 
amsed bitter comment and tba Congress did not 
fell to marshal public opinion agginst this racial 
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inequality and national humiliation. In the early 
years of its adolescence, thus, the Congress deve- 
loped into a symbol of national aspirations, hopes 
and fears and succeeded in determining the 
direction of national political activity. Consti- 
tutional .agitation was its techni<iue. prayerful 
appeal »to the sense of justice of the rulers its 
method, and the preparation for colonial .self- 
government its objective. But even inspite of 
its moderation, th^ Congress far from being a 
mere Her Majesty’s Government's Opppsition 
enjoying official favour, soon courted the hostility 
of the bureaucracy and merited official frown. 
'Imperialism feared the progressive potentialities 
of the Congress'. The Government did not, there- 
fore, shrink from obstructing its path and expie- 
ssing its displeasure at the turn of events. Official 
opposition, however, came to be a boon for the 
Congress as it now gradually adopted the role of 
a peoples' organisation which evoked the svmpathy 
and sentiment of the masses. 

« 

The moderation of the Congress would haw 
been a stable reality, if the Government were 
responsive to its prayers. But unfortunately 
there was a snccession of reactionary Viceroys and 
conservative Cabinets, and though constitutional 
reforms materialised, their pace was* so slow and 
their content was so disappointing that every fresh 
advance lagged far behind the Congress demand. 
'Jingoism' became the creed of the inters. Frontier 
wars, recurring famines, imperialistic fiscal policy 
and nnsvmpathetic administration, all combined 
to aggravate poverty and enhance discont- 
ent. The failure of the Congress, therefore, 
to open the gates of a golden vision shattered 
faith in its mendicant policy and placed a 
premium on extremism. The revolutionary phase 
which had been temporarily shelved by the birth 
of the Congress gathered momentuiu, and its 
flame were continnally fed by mounting 
repression which a reactionary alien bureaucracy 
employed to scotch the 'extremist' sentiment. 
Old rust^ weapons of repression such as Regula- 
tion^ Uf of 1818 were now sharpened to stifle the 
mew ttv'*its!ilt nationalism. But no effort was 
to suit the administration to the. growing 
tthiliper of the people. And as for political 


progress, not even a liberial Secretary of State, 
Ix>rd Morley, could contemplate the introduction 
of Parliamentary (government in this land. This 
marked antagoni.sm between the reality of the 
British administrative system and the aspirations 
of the Indian peoplb was the compelling motive 
force of political radicalism which threw out leaders 
like Tilak, I^jpat Rai, Arbindo Ghosh or Bepin 
Chandra Pal. The 'inevitability of graduainess’ 
of the political movement in the hands of the older 
leaders aggravated the exasperation of the people 
who had no patience with modernism and who 
were demonstrating their resolve to seek their own 
salvation and discard the method of 'mendicancy* 
which had been employed bv the Congress. They 
were heartened bv the consciousness of the 
superiority of their cnltnrc, philosophy nud religion. 
They were encouraged in theii determination by 
the discomfituio of Italy at Adowa or the overthrow 
of Russia in the Far East by Japan. The mvth of 
the invincibility of the Kuropean was now 
exploded. At a time when the spirit of the people 
was high, when revivalism was active and when 
the sense of national relf-respect had revived, 
I.ord Cnrzou decided on the partition of Bengal 
and threw a challenge to the new inilitant national- 
ism. The gauntlet was token op. The technique 
of mass meetings and press agitation, so success- 
fully developed in Western India by Tilak, the 
spirit of sacrifice defying the fear of prison and the 
lesson of western revolutionary nationalism adop- 
ting terrorism as its weapon of war, were used 
with effective force in Bengal to unsettle the 
settled fact of partition. Indian nationalism 
employed the rod of boycott and Swadeshi to beat 
British Imperiallshi. Even the moderate Congress 
was compelBid by the growing tide of public opinion 
to forge Swaraj as its objective. National Education 
and economic self-sufficiency became the new ins- 
trumeuts of ngtlonalism is its fight against 
repressive bureaucracy. Above all, even the cult 
of the bomb and the pistol was not neglected and 
many young men Smilingly ascended the scaffold as 
early sacrifices at the alter of freedom. The 
Bengal partition was annulled, another moderate 
dose of constitutional reform was administered, 
and repression was promiscuously employed, but 
the wave of extremism could not be wholly 
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checked, rather it fluunahed during the World 
War I, and created inconvenient situation for the 
British rulers. 

Revolotionary activity had manifested itself 
in three different forms. Firstly, mass agitation 
bad become an effective instrnment. Political 
education and propaganda had transcended the 
limits of the educated community’ and had 
embraced the masses. Peaceful agitation, non* 
violent resistance to anthority, and education of 
the people by suffering were the characteristic 
features of the movement. Secondly, violent, 
secret terrorist activity enthused many young men 
and a number of conspiracies were hatched in 
different parts of the country, which were perhaps 
interrelated in their organisation and inspired from 
the same source. Its ramifications were to be 
found even outside India. Thirdly, during the 
World War I, Indian patriots, in exile were 
seeking the aid of the anti'British diplomatic 
forces to wage war against British itbperialism in 
India. Thus, till 1919, while moderate Congress 
was concentrating its efforts on, and directing its 
energies to, the expansion of representative insti- 
tutions by playing upon the sense of British justice 
and formulating schemes of partial responsible 
self-government, the revolutionary element had 
made an all-out effort to throw off the detested 
alien yoke. Success could not crown its efforts, 
but it left behind its impress on the national 
movement and prepared the people for the struggle 
which awaited them. 

National movement had been flowing in two 
different streatts wide apart. The Congress had 
grown eminently moderate in its tone and pro- 
gramme and was content even with the meagre 
doles of constitutional reforms which though marked 
by an expansion of the T<,egiilative Councils, retained 
complete conoentration of power In the bands of an 
alien executive responsible to a distant democracy. 
Its vision was directed to administrative reforms 
secured by the goodwill of the buteaneracy. It 
had olosad its doors against all nationalists who 
could not Sttbaeribe to the ideal of cokwiO! so* 
ftaaentative government following piogteaalvnly 
m the .politloal oiipahllicy' of the Xndtem. 
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extremists, on the other hand, lordced derisively 
on moderate leadership and were prepared lo forge 
their way independently. Their technique of mass 
agitation or violent terrorist activity had created 
a psychology of revolt, but repression the 
Government and the ttnpreparednc.ss of the people 
owing to lack of political education made them 
ineffective foi a general mass movement which 
could alone lend strength and solidarity to national 
movement for freedom. Mahatma Oandhi joined 
the two streams in 1920 after which confluence 
the current of national effort for freedom has 
grown both in content and velocity. Tl>e trans- 
foimatiou of the Congress into an instrument of 
national will was smoothened by a change over 
from constitutional methods to direct action during 
the transitional years, 1915 to 1920. War and its 
aftermath with the attendant suffering and eco- 
nomic discontent together with the reluctant 
halting pace of political progress by the British 
Government contributed to the rapid development 
of the n^w nationalism which was no longer 
content with prayerfnlness and mendicancy but 
was ready to stand on its legs in the onward march 
for freedom. The Home Rule movements of 
Tilak and Mrs. Besant, the re<«ntty of the 
extremists into the Congress in 1916, the 
alignment of the Congress and the Mnslim 
l,eagae leading to the formulating of the 
Oongress-I,eagtte scheme for political vecon* 
atruction, mass agitation resulting from the deten- 
tion of Mrs. Besant and her companions, Montagu’s 
declaration of the goal of gradual realisation d 
reaponsible self-gcvemmeut, and Mahatma Qandhrs 
Satyagraba in Ohomparan and Kaira in the interest 
of the pesants and bis sStyograha and fast in 
Abmedabad in the cause of the labourers'— all 
these were the pointers of a new age. The 
prineipte cl national selMetennination as laid 
down ty President Wilson snd the gosi of respou* 
Mble MH-fOvernttent ai a positive political (Re- 
tire snuneiated by the British Oovemment had 
electrified the people. Mahetma Gandhi’s sacri- 
fice for the peasants and labourers helped to 
igdentify the natldna! (novemeit^wlth the hopes 
end asp^atlons pf Hm' Contnion man. The tnmsi- 
ttonwaeliot maldrlslising, whep the tragedy of 
nnd the aoernttpunying ettwf ana 

ar 
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oppre.ssive behaviour of Imperialism in the form of 
martial law in the Punjab^ and the overthrow of 
the Caliphate in oiiposition to the nuited voice of 
Indian Muslims accelerated the process and 
Mahatma Gandhi precipitated the emancipation 
of the Congress from moderatism by adopting his 
weapoi! of non>violent non>co>operation as an ins> 
trument of political work. He had the blessings 
of lllak and in 1920 had adopted 'the policy of 
progressive non-viojent non-co-operation’ to redress 
the wrongs and establish Swaraj. 'Non-coiwration 
was ('onceived as a measure of discipline and self- 
sacrifice'. 'Swadeshi, Hindu-Muslim Unity, and 
acceptance of Hindustani as lingua franca’ along 
with the stimulation of hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving or Kbaddar and removal of untouchability 
became the main planks of his principles. The 
Congress imbibed the revolutionary creed, and 
revolution became non-violent. Direct action 
came to be identified with mural elevation. Poli- 
tics was ennobled by directing it to the service of 
the people ’■ and masses became the ar(;hitects of 
national destiny. The stream of national move- 
ment now flowed in these channels and soon it 
•swelled into a mighty torrent which shook the 
foundations of imperialism and made the realisa- 
tion of self-government or Swaraj a practical 
proposition. ' 

A new age had dawned with emphasis on 
non-violent rer-olution b>’ the fully conscious self- 
acting masses. Swaraj oi complete independence 
was its objective and the technique of operation 
was non-co-operation developing into civil dis- 
obedience. In the Iwginning the goal was left 
undefined and seemingly vague. .Swaraj could 
bear an inteipretation of being merely the attain- 
ment of responsible self-government commonly 
called the Dominion Status, without any ueressit>' 
of getting out ot the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. It could atso, if necessary, yield to the 
iuteiprelation of complete independence, which 
was declared as the creed qnd objective in 1 929. 
Swaroj ta Mahatma Gandhi mean.s ‘disciplined 
lule f oin jwitliin', and when a whole nation 
dwek/.'^ this discipline no earthly power can 
keep Utat nation in bondage. But his was 

40 t merely idealistic or visionary, To him it 


involved a state in which francbi.se depended ott 
manual work, military expenditure was low and 
proportionate to the needs of protecting life and 
property, justice was cheap, services were open 
to merit, provinces were distributed on linguistic 
basis, provincial language was the official language, 
and u<> room was available for arbitrary powers. 
In Swaraj could not flourish the evils of inequality, 
repression of freedom of speech, thought or action, 
and poverty. Such a Swaraj did not exclude the 
possibility of continuing within the Kmpire. 
‘I would’, he said, ‘strive tor Swaraj within the 
Kmpire, but would not hesitate to sever all 
connections, if severance bec.nme a necessity 
tliiougti Britain’s own fault. 1 thus throw the 
burden of separation on the British people*. When, 
therefore, the Briti.sh Government hesitated to 
declare unequivocally that 'the purpo.se of the 
Round Table Conference was the attainment of 
Dominion Status, the Congress pledged itself to 
l*urna Swaraj or complete independence. Analy- 
sing the reasons for this decision, the Congress 
resolution in 1930 staled, ‘We believe that it is the 
inalienable right of the Indian people, as of any 
other people, to have fieedoro and to enjoy the 
fruits of their toil and have necessities of life, so 
that they may have full opportunities of growth : 
we believe also that if any Government deprives 
a people of these rights and oppresses them, the 
people hoxe a further right to alter it or abolish 
it. The Briti.sh Government in India has not only 
deprived the Indian people of their freedom, but 
has based itself on the exploitation of the masses, 
and has ruined India economically, politically, 
culturally and spit itnally. We believe, therefore, 
that India must sever the British connection gnd 

attain Puma Swaraj or complete independence 

We hold it to be a crime against man and God to 
submit aqy longer to a ru^e that has caused this 
fottr-jk>ld disaster t« our country*. Mahatma Gandhi 
bad asked for a change of heart, but finding no 
inclination for such a gesture 'be lent his weight 
to the declaration of Independence. Severance 
of British connection thus became a moral neces- 
sity. Bnt this independence has nctbingexclnsive 
abont- it. It envisages fdendljr relations on the 
basis of equality tritb Great Britain and mora so 
with other nations of the' world. There is no 
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room in it for aggrensive nationnlism which was 
the governing motive of contemporary Knropean 
natlonelism. 

For the allaiment of Swaraj, non-co-operation 
was the chosen instrument. Hritish Imperialism 
is an element of evil. Hence dissociation fiom 
it is a moral duty. Non-co-operation is dissociation 
in excelsis. It was no mere nei^ative action. Non- 
co-opetation was a positive force in so fat as It 
has developed the strength of resisting evil and 
building a state in which inequality, poverty and 
unfreedom have no place. Non-co-operation was 
adopted to show 'the way out of the unnatural 
state in which both (India and Kugland) are living’. 
The next logical step was civil disobedience which 
was inherent in non-co-operation. The primary 
condition of non-co-operation or civil disobedience 
IS non-violence and Mahatma Gandhi has made a 
cieed of it. To him 'violent non-co-operation only 
multiplies evil and that ns evil can only be sus- 
tained by violence, withdrawal of support of evil 
requites complete abstention from violence. Non- 
violence is no expedient adopted in view of the 
impracticability of violence. Pandit Jawaharlol 
Nebiu may have accepted it in 1929 on practical 
grounds for 'violence too often brings reaction and 
demoralisation in its train and it may lead to 
disruption... Otganised violence rules the world 
to-day and it may be that we conld profit by its 
use. Hut we have not the material or the training 
for organised violence and individual or sporadic 
violence is a confession of despair. The great maj- 
ority of us, I take it, judge the issue not on 
moral but on practical grounds, and if we 
reject the ways of violence, it is because it 
piomises no substaatial results/ But Mahatma 
Oandhi adopted it because d its high moral 
value. Violence could not 'bring the desired 
relief to the dumb nMBiona', and he was 
oouvinced 'that nothing but unadulterated udn-> 
violence eau check the organised violhuee of the 

British Govurnment non-vlotence cau be. an 

itttenaely active (dtirc. It is my purpose to sat Id 
motion that foTee^ as well against tM mgapiaed 
vtolant force ci the British rule at, the nnorgaulaed 
vicdeni fbrM. of the growing petty of vidOnee'w 
BTigHiiolene* h* tmA to • 'eotnott the dWIlih 


people and thus make them see the wrong they 

have done to India’. 

Non-violent non-co-operation in 1920-22, as 
civil disobedience in 1930-32, galvanised the 
masses of India and became a mighty ie\o- 
Intionary foice which 1>i ought foitli an up- 
surge of the masses and marshalled new ele- 
ments, even women or India, to fight the battle 
of freedom. Wilful suffering in defiance of the 
laws and orders of autboiity, mass incaicerations 
smilingly endured and the blood of martyrs shed 
in the country's cause, were the concrete 
expressions of the people's zeal to sacrifice their 
all for liberty oi Swaraj. The non-co-operation 
movement was an experiment in training the 
people for civil disobedience, but when the 
enthusiasm for mass action was in white heat, Ihe 
exhibition of mass violence in a village, Chauri 
Chanra, in the I’nited Piovinces against 22 
policemen compelled the Mahatma to put off the 
contemplated civil disobedience, and call off the 
nCn-co-operation. Non-violence is the sheet- 
anchor of his movement and becanse the principle 
of non-violence was given a rude shock by the ugly 
action of a few hundred village people, th«* whole 
mo%’ement was withdrawn. Civil disobedience, 
however, became a reality in 1 9.10 when subsequent 
to the visit of the Simon Commission, the British 
Government while summoning a Round Table 
Conference did not expose its cards and expressed 
unwillingness to affirm the objective of Dominion 
Status. The civil disobedience was a mightier 
demonstration of the mass application of the 
principle of non-violence, wilfnl sacrifice and 
suffering to paralyse a government which was not 
based on general will. On both the occasions 
revolution, not in terms of a coup of a party or , 
lactlon, or tarroiiat activity or violent revolt of 
the army and people, but as a positive effort of 
the wha^ lample, unfolded Itself. It wss^e new 
etpetfiMiti but it became crystallised as the 
ehN lustMtaeUt of Indian nationalism in its 
itrtiggle Cor freedom from alien domination. 

The itttenae revolutionary fer^rand mass 
uptida mom followed on both the occasions by a 
. leyuM ■ «» ,«oakttt«tloneltsmi ^ Oovernmedt 
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of India Act 1919 had enlarged the scope of re- 
presentative government at the centre and had 
iptrodnced partial responsible government in the 
provinces. Devolution of power from the Par- 
liament lo the people had commenced and its first 
pbaae found expression in the refoimed cons- 
titution. The Congress demonstrated its resent- 
ment at 4h^ meagre reforms Iqr launching non-co- 
operation. The new constitution was, however 
worked by the Liberals. But when Mahatma 
Oandhi called oft the non-co-operation movement 
and was himself in the gtol, a section in the 
Congress led by Motilal Nehru and 0. R. Das 
decided to exploit the new constitutional macbi- 
ner>' for forcing the pace of progress towards 
Swaraj. The Swarajist Party, as the group was 
called, had the acquiescence of Mahatma (landhi. 
The revolutionary Congress had adopted a dual 
programme, of constructive work, spinning wheel, 
Hindu-Muslim unity and removal of untouchabi- 
lity, on the one hand and parliamentary work in 
the legislatures on the other. Both thf activities 
were intended to train the people in discipline for 
a fresh outlook of revolution. Parliamentary 
activity bore fruit in the appointment of the 
Statutory (Simon) Commission by the British 
Government and the convening of the Round 
Table Confeience to focus Indian political opinion 
on the form of the new constitution on one side, 
and the framing of a constitution for free India as a 
member of the British Commonwealth of nations 
by a committee (Nehru Committee) of the Congress 
op the other. Constitutionalism hen, however, 
a limit, and that limit was reached when the 
tardy equivocation by the British Government 
shattered the hopes of the political India. But 
even while civil disobedience was on the anvil, 
the new constitutiou, the Government of India 
Act of 19S5, providing fon an Indian PedeMtion 
composed of the whole of India including the 
Indian SiiUig, and limited autonomy for the 
provinces, wgs being forged in England with the 
help of some unrepresentative Indians. When 
the embers of the civil diaobedienoe began to 
cool d£wn, the Congress decided to take to Icgis- 
latntes 'hgain, and after the introduction of the 
^ imw Act in 1937, to rnn the autonovtm .provincial 
, (nfmiinistrations. It was a new ex|i|rimentj hut 


before the Congress ministers in the provinces 
could be well in their saddle, or the federal part 
of the Act could be applied, the World War II 
started and on the issue of the entry of India into 
the War without the consent of the Central Legis- 
lature, the constitutional experiment was can- 
celled, the provincial ministries withdrew, 
autonomy was scrapped, and individual civil dis- 
obedience was resorted to. The Congress was 
prepared to give effective co-operation in the war 
effort of England if the British Government could 
accept the right of India to self-determination 
after the war, But English conservatism tried to 
fence the straight issue by taking shelter behind 
the ostensible communal divisions in India, and 
compelled national forces to take stock of the 
situation and determine their course of action. 

By the middle of the year 1942, India was 
faced with the danger of Japanese invasion 
from the east, and tire yawning disintegration of 
her economic life. War was going against the 
Allies, and rising prices and failing supplies were 
bringing people to the verge of miser> and starva- 
tion. Discontent grew and in many quarters 
anti-British feeling took e\en a pro-Japanese turn. 
The Congress, however, had sympathy with the 
United Nations as it was believed that ‘progressive 
forces of the world are aligned with the group repre- 
sented by Russia, China, America and England’. 
Indian nationalism had always identified itself 
with the cause of freedom and its sympatbira lay 
with the 'people who are the subjects of aggression*. 
To combat, therefore, tbe growing pro-Axis 
tendency in the country and to enliven war-effort 
towards victory of the United Nations by rallying 
progressive elements, the Congress called for an 
unequivocal declaration of its war aims by the 
British government 'in regard to democracy and 
imperigHsm and tbg New ^Wer that is envisaged ; 
in partieular, hopr these aims ate going to apply 
to Xnditi and be given riVect to in the present. Do 
they include the elimination of imperialism and 
tbe treatment of India as a free nation whose 
politgr will be guided in accordance with tbe 
wishes of her people ? The Working Committee 
of tbe Congress also clsimcd ‘the right of self- 
.. delciPiiiMifloti Ify frsmiqg ihti* own conMiiulion 
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through ft CooHtUueut Assembly without exteruftl 
interference*. The national deniand was for the 
immediate establishment of a National Govern- 
ment responsible to the representatives of the 
people and fot a Constituent Assembly after the 
War to frame the constitution of a free India. It 
was a demand fot the declaration of India’s in- 
dependence as the goal of British policy after the 
War with the immediate establishment of National 
Government a.s an earnest expression of British 
good-will. Constituent Assembly and National 
Government thus became the two concrete expres- 
sions of national will. 

British respon.se was tatdy and nave full 
evidence of imperialist intransigence. Not only 
was there no effective action taken lowaids a 
National Government but also imperialism did 
not hesitate to malign and defame the Congiess ns 
defeatist and pro-fascist, liven when in March 
1942 Sir Stafford Oripps was sent by the British 
Cabinet to India with proposals for 'a just and final 
solutions’, the formula was so rigid that it could 
not yield to any modification in accordance with 
the suggestions made by political parties. It had 
the character of 'take it or leave it*. And bj' the 
time that co-operation of the political patties could 
materialise for the scheme, this gesture of con- 
ciliation was withdrawn by the British Govern- 
ment. The proposals were disappointing in so far 
ns they related to the present, and vague in their 
promise for the future. Mahatma Gandhi 
characterised it as a ‘post-dated che<}iie on a 
failing bank* and people were not much interested 
in it. The Cripps Mission had, however, aroused 
high expectations and its failure caused genvioe 
disaiipointmeot in modeiate circles and activlsed 
emUtterrneot and desperation in extremist circles. 
Imminence of Japanese aggression in the east and 
the unsympathetic attitnde of the anthofritits 
together with increasing mfsery of ther penpln 
made bitterness more acute. Not only W«|l a 
spirit pf violence spreading over the oountiy, blit 
also a movenwnt for the liberation of India wUb 
the idd of the Japanese forces was being tljineoted 
fnom outside the cotintry under tb« leedershipi of 
6ttblias Ohnadra IBose. Revolntiotwey nogstl- 
, tniiomllsin nougbt a way ont In tiHo 


programme of National Government and Consti- 
tuent As.sembly. Peaceful transition of power 
from British democracy to Indian democracy was 
contemplated in the Congress propo.*(als for 
unequivocal declaration of Indian independence 
and British War aims. Bnt British reluctance to 
Itart with power and shed off its imperialistic 
colour wrecked consiUntioualisni and made the 
task of moderation difliciilt. 

^Mahntma Gandhi once again became the 
gi eat moderating influence who sought to divett 
anti-British bitterness into non-violent chniineU. 
To him the idea of Indian freedom gained through 
the help of foreign bayonets was prepostyrons. He 
wrote expBeitly, *I hove never attached the 
slightest importance or weight to the friendly 
professions of the Axis Powers. If they come to 
India ibey will come not as deliverers but as 
' sharers in the spoil*. The Congress was also at 
the same time desirous of building up ‘resistance 
to any aggression or Invasion of India by the 
Japanese or any foreign Power*. It had no inten- 
tion 'to jeopardise the defensive capacity of the 
allied powers' and was prepared to permit the 
stationing of allied troops in India. While, there- 
fore, the Congress demanded withdrawal of Biitish 
rule from India, it was not intended ‘to mean 
the physical withdrawal of all Britishers from 
India.* It appealed fot the real 'glow of 
freedom’ so that India might become 'a willing 
partner in a joint enterprise for securing free- 
dom for the nations and peoples of the world*. 
But if this appeal failed, a Ihtest of ultimate 
recourse to non-violent struggle was held out. 
The attitude of the Qwtfnmetit was Wholly un- 
sympathetic end verging on represeion. Mahal ma 
Oandhi then foinitilated bis ‘Quit India' reso- 
Ihtioi) asking people for open rebellion, but non- 
violent, Sgainst an Mtrensigent, oppressive, Gov- 
slt«akl4 sHtieh wM Incepnble of saving India 
itvm enteeiMil agigressioh. Bis non-violent civil 
disobedience wownidnt was intended to prepare 
tbe people to resist foteign invasion and to wean 
nWair tliw people tt<m that Wave ^ violcn«c which 
was sMPSepinf th« OMuitiT. He did not declare 
oiVil disiDibedisneS immedietfillr but prontfsed to 
WloM tlPitrORMpOil niter 8lv4of dne notice to tpe 
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Viceroy, and only in case of the failure of bit 
persuasiveness and humble appeal. But the 
Riitiab Government resorted to immediate repress 
sion and incaiceration of all the lenders including 
Mahatma Gandhi with the result that the country 
was ag.iin rocked by a spontaneous revolution 
which couKl not alwa> s and everx where maintain 
its pureh" ufin-violent character. 1942 and 1943 
saw a reversion to revolutionaryism which took a 

tuple from — non>viulent mass civil disobedience, 

e 

mass-rising and occasional teiionst activities, 
and uiilitniy eftort aided by foreign totces to 
overthrow Biitish powei. Leaderless civil 
disobedience and unorganised ranss>iising, 
^‘io]ent 01 . non-violent, cieated a psjchologv of 
revolt and resistance, and though Government le- 
pressiou suciveded in driving the movement un> 
dertu'ound, it failed to snppress it. Repiession 
and economi<> disintegration aggravated hitternes.« 
and reinvigoiated the demand foi independence,’ 
which along with the war position of the All* js 
made the ciy for National Government more acute. 

I'he Government resotled to a campaign of 
mad rtpressiou and deliberate misiepresentation of 
the Congress, which resulted iu wide bitterness 
and fiustratioii of the people. Bnieaucracy was 
jubilant in its tiiumi>h. But its tnefficienc) and 
callousness were manifested iu the grimmest 
famine iu Bengal iu modem times which caused 
1,600,0911 deaths by .starvation. The famine 
marked the colossal failure of bureauciatic admi> 
uhstiation to cope with the situation cieated by 
Wm. Scarcity of food and its maldistribution in 
the country, i isiug inflation, and uttei lack of the 
necessities of life resulting fiom an nniMilauced 
war economy convinced the people of the 
unworthiness of a foreign bureaucracy to 
resolve the crisis. That a ' National Ooveru* 
meat alone could extricate the country fiom 
thi* moresH was the growing belief. But the conti- 
nued incarceration of the leaders and absence 
of any positive effott by legitimate and peaceful 
means tet achieve constitutional advance, aggravated 
the despondency and ■ frustration and 

encou: tgfia the growth of a spirit of defiance and 
Mahatma Gandhi tried to i^bat this 
inter wage of violence when in his pHson be decided 


on a fast of 21 days as a protest against the GeverU'* 
ment’s 'leonine violence' and its refusal to let the 
Mahatma meet the Congress Working Committee 
and resolve the deadlock The news of his fast 
and the anxiety for the life of 'the 74-year old 
father of the country’ led to an intense agitation for 
his release. The Government, however, could not 
have the grace to satisfy the public opiniou. When 
later he was released on account of his illness, 
he vei> stronglv repudiated Congress paiticipation 
in the campaign of sabotage and mass uprisings 
of 1942, and unequivocally declared that the 
much talked-of civil disobedience had nevet 
been stai ted by him. He also expressed his view 
that a revival of civil disobedience in the changed 
circumstances of 1944 was inconceivable. He 
opened correspondence with the Viceioy foi the 
resumption of negotiations with the Congress to 
facilitate eai ly establishment of a National Govern- 
ment which would lend effective suppoit to the 
United Nations in their war effort. He did not 
hesitate to meet Mr. Jimiah, the I’resident of the 
Muslim I,eagiie, to bring about an amicable solu- 
tion of the communal deadlock which stood as a 
rock in the path of Indian Swaraj. His insistence 
on non-violence, his emphasis on settlement by 
negotiation, and his faith in the good inientions 
of Lord Wavell when the latter called a Conference 
in Simla in the summer of 1945, were well- 
calculated measures to stem the tide of violence 
end restore confidence among the people. 

But the Goveinment did not seem to be in a 
mood of conciliation while its acts fanned bitter- 
ness and kindled the spirit of violence. Kcotioniic 
distntagration and growing scarcity of human 
needs led to suffering and occasional breadAlots. 
The tieatment accorded to the members of the 
Indian National Army and Jhe Delhi trial of its 
officers created a strong wave of indignation 
thronghbnt the cimntiy. At the dose of 1946 
mass tl#iiig8 sccouipanisd by govinimcntal repres- 
sion and popular detiasoe took place ih Calcutta 
and other places. At the beglnping of 1646 
detttOttStrations in Oslentta, and thi^ sympathetic 
eiviliStt strike in Botobay on the occasion of the 
mutiny of naval-tatings, gave clear evidence of 
the temper of the country^ Sitatlar strilws were 
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staged by the police in Delhi or the Indian Signal 
Corps in Jabbulpore and evoked sympathy and 
co-operation of the people. These incidents were 
premonitary symptoms of the violent mood of 
some sections of the country and indicated that a 
new leadership which would not shirk from 
revolutionary violence was coming to the 
surface. The Communists were also at the same 
time attempting to exploit the economic sufferings 
of the people to stage labour strikes and were even 
organising mass revolts of the jieasaiils. The 
Forward Kloc was piepared to carrj’ fuilher the 
programme of Subhas (lliandta Bose* and the 
Congress {Socialists unhesistatingly declared their 
lack of faith in non-violence, and made clarion 
call for levolntion for the same of revolu- 
tion. 

This revolutionarv, violent atmosphere pre- 
vaile<l in the country, when, as a result of the 
Cabinet Delegation’s visit to India in the summer 
of 1946, the Congress leadership attempted to 
divert the public mind again into channels of ton- 
stilutionalism. An interim National Government 
composed of the main elements of the country, 
and Constituent Assembly consisting of the re- 
presentatives of the people on the basis of popu- 
lation drawn from eveiy important community 
and the Indian Slates weie the main items of 
the new programme which the Congress accepted 
as the means of attaining its object of indepen- 
dence and self-determination by peaceful mean.s. 
Indian nationalism again pledged its faith to non- 
violence in spite of the protests of the left wing and 
gave an earnest proof of its determination to achieve 
freedom by legitimate and peaceful methods. 
But it was felt thgl if British impel ialism 
continued to thwart ludiau aspirations and spurn 
the stretched hand of friendship, by allying itself 
with the unpiogressivc elements in the country, 
it would not only stifle constitutionalism but would 
also contribute to release forces of revolution and 
violent struggle which would sweep off the 
existing socio-eoottomic structure of the com- 
lannity, snap British connection with India, and 
give a new tihnd to Indian nationalism and its 
world alifnmtnte. Freedom’s battle once begun 
will not end tUi victory has been achieved. Only 


a peaceful non-violent revolution would be trans- 
formed into n violent upsurge of the masses, the 
limit of whose patience and forbeatanee had been 
reached. 

World farces and particularly new forces in 
Asia have in the past as well as in the pseseut 
lent support and strength to the Indian national 
movement. Indian nationalism has derived in- 
spiration in the post fiom the rising tide of 
Japanese niitionalism which overthrew Hnssian 
imperialism in 1905. It ha.s viewed with sympathy 
the struggle of Chinese nationalism against the 
extra-territorialitv and economic domination of 
European impel iaiisnis. And when Japgnese 
imperialism .sought to stifle Chinese national free- 
dom, not only a urave of indignation swept this 
country but also open expressions of sympathy 
and support were were mode from every platform. 
Similarly, India bad hailed the tise of Kaipal 
Alaturk in Turkey or Raza Shah in Iran when 
the> overthjrew reactionary! sm and foreign domina- 
tion and directed national effort into progressive 
channels. India has taken keen interest in the 
fight for freedom of Egyptian nationalism, and has 
honoured Zaghlul Pasha as a great leader of 
human liberty. Indian iiationalism took up the 
cause of Khilafat after the first World War and 
thereby demonstrated its solidarity with the 
Muslim world. Indian support fur Amannllah at 
Afghanistan, and her sympatbv for the Arabs of 
Palestine or Iraq in their struggle for freedom 
from British Imperialism are well known. In 
recent years, Indian nationalism has made common 
cause with Indonesian and Viet-Namese move- 
ments for fteedom. Indian leaders have been 
fully cotticious of the unity of imperialism, of 
wbstever brand, and its determinatiou to stamp 
out every trace of nationalism in the subject 
peoples. United action of the dependent peoples 
becomes, therefore, an inevitable reaction If 
iHedom bss to be won. Thus the cause cf 
natiotMlism, whether in Egypt snd Palestine or 
Indonesia and Cttiina, comes to be Ideuticsl with 
the interests of Indian ostionalisai, ^and a united, 
concerted eetion of Asian peoples becomes a 
necessity if the Asian world ia to ha freed from 
the crampusii grip Of Bpropesn inpevialism, 
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Affiuilv of interest, sympathy *»f purpose, call for 
Asian solidarity ^hich has long been an essential 
principle of Indian nationalism. Indian national- 
ism has also resented racial inequality and 
snobbishness of Kuropean colonists in their 
colonies. It has therefore stood for national self- 
respeot and e(tuality of the Asian peoples with the 
linropeans * Prom its ver.r infancy the Indian 
National Congress has been called upon to fight 
the inhuman treattpcnt of the indentured Indian 
labour in South Africa. Passive resistence by the 
Indian emigrants, and countrywide agitation in 
India have been the main weapons to fight this 
scourge of racial inequality. And India has not 
hesiteted to liring the matter before the Ignited 
Nations Organisation and thereby has succeeded 
in retrieving the principle of racial equality and 
upholding self-respect of the Asian peoples. 

Internally also, Indian nationalism has been 
n force for national unity social equality. The 
Indian National Congress has witlyn its fold 
Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis, Christians, 
Buddhists and the .so-called untouchables. Safe- 
guard of rights of minorities, conciliation among 
all religious groups, and equality of treatment of 
all without discrimination against the anyone, 
have been the basic principles of Indian national- 
ism. Prom the beginning, the Congress has made 
no discrimination against the Muslims and when 
n separatist movement with the formation of the 
Muslim League in 1906 sought to alienate the 
Muslims from the Iiatfle for freedom, the Congre.ss 
made the desired gesture in 1916 by agreeing to 
the effective representation of the Muslims in the 
Legislatttres hy conceding even a weightage (o 
them. The close alignment of the Hindus and 
the Muslims on the Khllafat issue was an example 
of their common interests and national solidarity. 
Later, when reactionaryism and Imperalisn 
magnified communal differences, the Congreaa by 
its Karachi Resolution (1931) assured the minor- 
ities of their legitimate place in the body politk 
and fradfud fundamental rights which guranteed 
absulttte foeedom of religion, ‘freedom of conscience 

a he right freely to profess and practise his 
on subject to public order obA. Inorslity,* 
4>rotectioii for cnlture, language and script, equality 
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ol employment and equality before law fbr all 
citizens irrespective of race, religion, creed or sex. 
In recent years when the Muslim League has put 
forth its demand for a separate Muslim State by 
the partition of India, on the basis of the claim 
for a distinct nationality for Mnslims, the Congress 
has advocated Indian nuit> while conceding provin- 
cial autonomy, limited central nnioii mid a cabinet 
with collective ministerial lesponsibility, the signi- 
ficance of which, in the words of Brailsford, would 
be 'that the Cabinet could have done nothing to 
which the Muslim minotity took serious objection. 
The Congress has always assured the Sikhs of 
their legitimate place in future free state. Simila- 
rly, the interests of the Untouchables have always 
been dear to the Congress. Mahatma Gandhi did 
not shrink from staking his life for the cause of 
the Untouchable, and has included the removal 
of untochability, as Hiudu-Muslim Unity, as on 
essentia] object of his constiuctive programme. 
While thus the Congress has made communal 
unity and social equality the essential liases of its 
being, violent revolutionary elements have made 
no distinction between man and man on the ground 
of caste or creed, nn example of which was the 
Indian National Aiuiy. 

The economic content of Indian nationalism 
has been socialistic. Protection of the interest of 
the peasants and safeguard of the rights of labour 
have been the declaied policy of the Congress. It 
has stood for an economic democracy with its 
emphasis on the removal of proverty, unemploy- 
ment ond exploitation. Industrial workers, 
agrarian labourers and peasants, all have shared 
the fostering care of Indian nationalism. Mahatma 
Gandhi’s eonstruotive programme embraces the 
protection and encouragement of indigeiiotts 
cottage indnstries, agrarian employment and 
reliel of ogricttltfifal indebtedness. Abolition 
of feudal laiHttordism and nationalisation of key 
induitilos and services etc. have formed part of 
the national ptogramne. Thus, Indian nationalism 
•has wHhin itself as its content the institution of a 
social democ 3 «cy<--«ana poverty and sans In* 
equality. 'Tbs ideal of the Oongress is the 
establishmant of a free and democratic atatslta 
India. Such • fall democratic aiate Invohrea a 
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society In which equal opfiortnnities are provided 
for self-expression and self-fulfilment and an 
adequate minimum of a civilised standard of life 
is assured to each member*. Thus did Xehru 
enunciate the objective of Indian nationalism. 

The Indian National movement for freedom 
has been a qreat revolutionary movement with its 
triple objects of liberty, equality and democracy. 
Its approach is popular and its technique of opera- 
tion non-violence. It is, in the words of Francis 
Qunther, 'the first entirely above-ground revolution 
in history that has undeviatingly followed a policy 
of using wholly honouiable means to achieve its 
ends, a revolution without hate, without terror, 
without a spy system, without treachery, without 
assassination’. It has demanded Independence from 
Britain but has subscribed to the four freedoms of the 


Atlantic Charter, and has steadfastly clung to 
internationalism as expressed in the I,engue of 
Nations or the United Nations Organisation. 
Indian nationalism has nothing aggressive about 
it, and abhors imperialist exploitation. Solidarity 
of Aslan peoples, unity and brotherhood of the 
world and peace and democracy have been its 
creed. War with British imperialism has not 
been allowed to degenerate below a high standard 
of morality which is gloriously expressed by the 
phrase 'non-violence*. Hate and enmity have been 
eschewed. This technique of a revolution of love 
is the great contribution of Indian nationalism. 
It has been an ennobling, self-raising revolution 
which would not only bring freedom to India but 
establish a .reign of love and human brotherhood 
in the world generally and in Asia particu- 
larly. 
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AND THIS IS AN ENDLESS WONDER 

Onoe again I wake up when the night has waned, 
when the world open« all its petals once more,— 

and this is an endless wonder. 

Vast islands have stink in the abyss unnamed, 

stars have been beggared of the last flicker of their light, 
countless epochs have lost their ladings, 
tvorld-conqnerors have vanished into the shadow of a name 

behind dim legends, 
great nations raised their towets of triumph 

as a mere offering to the unappeasable hunger of the dust, — 
among this dissolving crowd of the discarded 

my forehead receives the consecration of light, — 
and this is an endless wonder. 

T stand for another day with the Himalayas, 

with the constellations of stars ; 

1 am here where in the surging sea-waves 
the infuriste dance of the Terrible is rhythmed with his 

boisterous laughter : 

the centuries on which have flashed up and foundered 

kingly crowns like bubbles 
have left their signature on the bark of this aged tree, 
where 1 am allowed to sit under its ancient shade for 

one more day,— 
and this in an endless wonder, 

Rdbindranatk Tagore 



CHAPTER XrV 

GENESIS OF THE BIRTH 
OF THE CONGRESS 

1. RCONOMIO A POUTICAL 
DISCONTENT. 

T he Mutiny WAS suppressed. Tfae 
British Ktnpiie m India was saved. 
The system of open pillage of the East 
India Company was ended. Queen 
Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India and the 
new policy was ushered in. .Supeificlally speaking, 
the mutiny represented a revolt against new western 
ideas, religious interference and the alienation of 
the decaying Indian feudal Lords. These were to 
be discontinued. But as it happened, the new 
policy was even more reactiottaiy and in the long 
run proved more harmfnl than the old The native 
princes were now to be used as British tools and 
propped aO a bnlwark against forces of resistance 
and pro&resa. Government was no longer to 
encourage social reforn*. The benign ^rtde was 
thus to carefttlty preserve decaying atistocrades, 
superstition and warring dogmas and cults. 
These late* were to piovide the fsttem for British 
imperialism with its founditloing laid deep Ik tbe 
religions dilferenoes, caste and ntatonchalbliiliy and 
the lendal states and tha aristocracy' 

The policy of eoogomic enploiiation, knl^fva*, 
became gyeg wotie ttionglt MOia anbile. |ICms 
twrgst Iras tks InsyitaMt Nsnft of tha fysr 
Rowing fid Mgtgfagmif gf 



The common people, Hindus and Muslims, 
Struggled against the terrible oppression, wheiever 
they could and with whatever weapons they could 
muster. There was a new English educated class 
who were used to run the Government machinery. 
They were great admirers of everything western and 
lent thir support to the Government. Bnt the state 
of their snbicction wSs soon bionght home to them. 
They were e’hcinded ftom military career *or from 
any liigb post* io the Government' But it did not 
tekS it long for them to have their eyes open to the 
conditioos of famine on tha one hand and the reck* 
less eupenditure of thS Ooversmenl on tbe other end 
the progtesi^ve destruction <d bplfon ind«stf 7 «nd 
prostMtity, tills diolilnsionnient opaN helped hy tpe 
Ittcd^ah ogd rndekehavionr of the tthglish towards 
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The belief of the educated claaseb in the 
finglish tradition of liberal thought and institutions 
received shocks from varioub Government meabures. 
The Freedom of the press, introduced earlier by 
Metcalfe, was soon done away with. The vernacular 
Press was gagged ip 1878 and the Bengali Amrita 
Bazar Patrika bad to change overnight into an 
English )pitb. The Arms Act was passed in 1879. 
This disillusionment advanced further when the 
Illbert Bill to pboH&h "judicial discrimination, 
based on racial distinction" bad lo be virtually 
dropped on account of fierce opposition by the 
European community and the Civil Service. The 
Europeans did not hesitate to threaten the Viceroy, 
I,ord Ripon, with violence if the Bill was passed. 
Indians learned the lesson at this time which has 
not been forgotten. In 1853 the first Cotton Mill 
was established in Bombay. The number of mills 
rose to 156 by 1880. This was an alarming pro- 
gress and under pressure of I^tncashire, all duties 
on cotton imports into India were removed in 1882. 

2. SOCIAL RENAISSANCE 

It was not merely the economic exploita- 
tion and the sense of political subjection that 
gave birth to the Congress, The Congress 
doubtless had its political objective, bpt it also 
was the organ and expression of a movement of 
national renaissance. For fifty years and more 
before the birth of the Congress, the leaven of 
national rejuvenation had been at work. In fact 
national life was in a state of ferment as early 
as in the times of Rammoban Roy, who may in 
one sense be regarded as the prophet of Indian 
Nationalism and the father of modem India. He 
bad a wide vision and a broad outlook. TVhile it 
is tme that the socio>religious condition of his 
day was the subject of his si^eeial attention in bis 
reformist activities, he had nevertheless s keen 
sense of the grave political wrongs by which his 
country was afflicted at the time and made a 
strenuous effort to seek an early redress of those 
wrongse Rammohen Roy was bom in 1776 and 
PMsc-t B^y at Bristol in 1883. His name 
is asixieiKed with two great reforms in India, 
^iljpely, the abolition of Sati and'''tb« intrudnc- 
tion- of Western learning into the 'Covtttry. 


In the closing period of his life he chose 
to visit England and his passion for liberty was 
so great that when be reached the Cape of Good 
Hope be insisted on bis being carried to 
a French vessel where be saw the flag of 
liberty flying, so that be might be able to 
do homage to that flag, and when be saw 
the flag he shouted, “Glory, Glory, Glory to 
the Flag.” Although he had gone to England 
primarily as the ambassador of the Moghul 
Emperor to plead his cause in London, yet he 
took the opportunity to place some of the 
pressing Indian grievances before a Committee of 
the House of Commons. He submitted three papers, 
oil the Revenue system of Indio, the Judicial system 
of India, and the Material condition of India. He 
was honoured by the East Indio Company with 
a public dinner. When in 1882 the Charter 
Act was before Parliament he vowed that if the Bill 
was not passed he would give up bis residence in 
the British dominion and reside in America. 

The Universities were established in 1858 
and the High Courts and the Legislative Councils 
in India between 1861 and 1863. Just before the 
“mutiny" the “Widow Re-marriage Act" was 
passed as also the Act relating to conversion into 
Christianity. In the sixties of the nineteenth 
century then intimate contact was established 
with Western learning and literature. Western 
legal institutions and Parliamentary methods were 
inaugurated, to mark a new era in the field of law 
and legislation. The impact of Western civiliza- 
tion on the Bast could not but leave a deep im- 
press upon the beliefs and sentiments of the Indian 
people who came directly under its influence. 

The only parts of the country which had 
received some ednoation gp modern lines were 
the Ffoylnc** of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 
The ajunbgr of educated men even in these 
provinoes was smi;|]. Ui the work of settlement 
that followed the mutiny, these educated men 
found ample scope for their ambition. These 
races of “Babus" begSn to thinlt like their English 
masters, admired and emulated everything that 
came from the Weat. This ‘“Anglo^phiUism" 
period #ai ijmetdlly mui^Md Ih Reugal, -a ' 



Actiilirk R«m«l 

Hit successful iQght to ssve hU country 
thnlled us But even more Inspiring was 
his vigorous campaign to secularise and 
modernise Turkey. Kemars work lays a 
most valuable pattern for India to«day 


Iqbal 

India sgeeat nationalist philosopher and poet, 
who Is often traduced by his own felloW'^ 
religionists 


GRfiAT FOUNDERS OP THE CONGRESS 
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Sifltnff I fnim Mt lo nghtl ChAkravarti, A Chaudhun; Kriihnaawaini Atyar; The Maharafa of 

Durbhanga; Dadabhai Naoiofi (1886, l8^S abd I^lfhbebari Chow 

(1907 and 1908)/ Surertdranath Ban«r|«a (l 99 $ and tffOA), 

Stondhtff (front Mt lo righff -^-Ratan Tata/ C. K Cokhale (190S); D. E. Waclna (19OI)/ R. C. 0 utt{i 899 )/ 

8bupcndranath Raau (>914); S. V. Sinha (t 9 f 5 ll 
(from photo taken at Calcutta Congieaa 1906) 



Hla; autcenful fight to savid hin country 
thidlljidl ti^. BtiC eyan more inspiring was 
hii yigoroua campaign to' secularise and 
modernise Turkey. Kemars work lays a^ 
most valuable pattern for India to-day. 


Indiana great n^iOba^iitphildeP^ and poet, 
who is often tradoccd.'^y ‘ hii w 
reilglontsti.. -i- i; ^ ' 


GREAT FOUNDERS OF THE CONGRESS 
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S^o, h<mev«r, there was a reaction against 
this iMocess of denationalisation which assumed 
various forms, some of a synthesis of the West 
and the Bast and others of a revivalism going to 
the past. 

The germs of religious reform planted in 
the days of Rammohan Roy became broadcast 
ere long. Keshab Chandra Sen on whose shoul- 
ders fell the mantle of Rammohan Roy spread the 
gospel of the Brabmo Samaj far and wide and 
gave a new social orientation to its tenets. He 
turned his attention to the temperance movement 
and made common cause with the temperance 
reformers in England. He was largely responsi- 
ble for the passing of the Civil Marriage Act 
III of 1872. 

The Brahmo Samaj of Bengal had its reper- 
cussions all over the country. In Poona, the 
movement assumed the name of Prarthana Samaj 
under the leadership of M. G. Ranade, 'who, it will 
be remembered was the founder of the Social 
Reform movement which for long years continued 
to be an adjunct of the Congress. One feature 
however to this leformist movement was a certain 
disregard for the past and a spirit of revolt from 
the time-honoured and traditional beliefs of the 
country, which arose from an undue glamour 
presented by the Western institutions and height- 
ened greatly by the political prestige associated 
with them. Naturally then, there was bound to 
be a reaction at any rate a correction, to the 
denationalifdng tendencies by the reformist 
movements. , 

The Ars'a Samaj in the North-West founded 
by the venerable Swam! Dayanand Shraswati, 
and the Theosophical movement from the South 
furnished the necessary cmnrective to the spirit 
of heterodony and even heresy which the Western 
lenirninf brought with it. Both of them were 
intensely nationalistic movements, only the Aiyu 
Samaj movement which owed its birth to the 
iUipintiea of the great IDayananda Saietwati 
was iifteeeivi^ in ite imtrlotic seal, and wbfje 
hoNliUf last to tbe cult of the inieiiiuiity of the 
yedes iud the snheHertty of and the tnfelHhlUiy 
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of the Vedic culture waa at the same time not 
inimical to broad social reform. It thus developed 
a virile manhood in the Nation which was the 
synthesis of what is best in its heredity, with 
what is best in its environment. It fought some 
of the prevailing social evils and religious 
superstitions in Hinduism as much as the 
Brahmo Samaj had battled against polytheism, 
idolatry and polygamy. 

The Theosophical movement while it extend- 
ed its studies and sympathies to the wide woi Id, 
laid special emphasis on a rediscovery as well as a 
rehabilitation of all that was great and glorious in 
the Oriental culture. It was this passion that 
led Mrs. Besant to start a college in Benares, the 
holy city of India. The Theosophical activities, 
while developing a spirit of international brother- 
hood, helped to check that sense of rationalist 
superiority of the West and planted anew a cultur- 
al centre in India which attracted the savants and 
scholars of^the West once again to this ancient land. 

The latesl phase of national lenaissance in 
India piior to the 'Congress was insngnrated in 
Bengal by that great sage, Ramakrishna Parauia- 
hamsa, who later found in Swam! Vivekananda 
his chief apostle carrying his gospel to East and 
West. The Raipkrisbna Mission is not merely an 
organisation wedded to occultism on the one hand 
or realism on the other, but to a profound transcen- 
dentalism which, however, does not ignore the 
supreme duty of “Loka-SangrahS*’ or social 
service. 

This "Cyclonic Hindu" as Vivekananda 
was ealled in America, carried the message of 
India not only to America or Europe, Egypt, China 
and Japan but was himself influenced greatly by 
the West and preached a dynamid (km gospel of 
rtgtttfmtiop In Itndtsi, from Cape Comorin to tba 
BBrnnloyoot He stressed on the necessity for 
liberty and equality tbe raising of the masses. 
Be wanted to tomblne the Western progresis with 
Indian epirituel btcltground, ^e ^one couetent 
refroiu ei Ws speech end writing was ri'Wey— 
'*Be frericOlb. be 8tri!w|i, M weebpeis is sin. weak- 
itew in deith,^' ^ ’ 
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A cofltemporaty of Vivekananda and yet 
belonging to a much more later generation was 
Rabindranath Tagore. The Tagore family 
played a great part in rations reform morements 
dnrisf: the 19th Oentnry in Bengal. It gave ns 
Abhindranath Tagore and others, great spiritual 
leaders and artists. The influence of Tagore ovei 
the mind of fn<3iia and the stamp that he has left in 
the domain of literatfire, poetry, diama, music, 
social and educatipna] reconstruction and political 
Utottght is unsurpassed in its beauty and depth. 
It is a marvel of human (lersouality and mind 
affecting and giving colour to successive genera* 
tions. The contribution of Tagore has been of n 
synthesis of the Bast and West, of the modem and 
the ancient and of the international with the 
rising national tide in the counlr;'. 

These currents and movements were the 
real lifeblood of the new national consciousness, 
urge and theii embodiment that took shape partly 
and developed from stage to stage in the form of 
the Indian National Congress. 


3. THE IDEA OF ABVINDIA 
ORGANISATION 

k 

The credit for the birth of the Congress is 
.often sought to be given to Alan Octavian Hume, 
who with the blessings of the Viceroy, Lord 
Dufferin, inaugurated it. The British are thus 
said to he the fostei parents of the Indian 
nationalism. It is true that Hume was the orga* 
niser of the Congress Session in 1885. But it will 
be seen that the Congress was the natural and 
inevitable production of various political, eco» 
nomic and social forces. 

The more alert among the Bn[|^ab ndminis* 
,trators were not unaware of the rising untbst in 
the country. "A reckless Imreaucratie Oovsm- 
ment sat at this time trembling htioia the crumbling 
frsgmytts of a mendacious budget on the pne side 
and tljk seething and shrging discontent of 
mitdlii ttflnous population on the other"* Mr. 
%>» collected tridesprsad evilie||ifs of the 
imminence of a *‘terr{ble revoIntionV by the half* 


.starved and desperate population and set about 
to find ways and means of directing the popular 
impulse into an innocuous channel. 

He wrote a letter to "Graduates of Cal- 
cutta University" on March 1, 1888 and the 
"Indian National Union" was formed in 1884, 
in response to this, for constitutional agitation, 
on an all-India basis, and was to meet in Poona 
later. The Government who first pationised 
this organisation, however, found later that it 
outgrew their plans and the patronage was soon 
Withdrawn. It came to be called the 'factory of 
sedition’ in a few years and later Lord Dufferin, 
himself tried to twit it as a body representing 
"microscopic minority” «>f India's population. 

There were varions provincial political orga- 
nisations that preceded the Congress. In Bengal 
which was at the vanguard of progress at this 
time, in 1843 was founded the British Indian 
Society to be metged later into the British Indian 
Association. l*his body had such stalwarts as 
Rajendralal Mitra, Ranigopal Ghosb, Peary Ohand 
Mitter and Harish Chandra Mnkher jee. In Bombay 
there was the Bombay Association with Jaggannath 
Sankerset, Dadabhai Naoroji, V. N. Mandlik and 
Nowrosjee Purdnnjee. 

Later, more popular bodies, the Indian Asso- 
clatiou in Bengal and .Sarvajanika Sabha in 
Poona, under Ranade and Mabajana Sabha in 
Madras were found. Surendranatb Bannerjee went 
Qu an all India tour in 1877 and succeeding years 
and carried a campaign about Indian Home Rule 
and the political questions of the da;$'. He attend- 
ed the Delhi Dnrbar that year, and the idea of an 
all-India political organisation was mooted there. 

‘ In Depembet 1884, Annuel Convention 
of theTbeqfUphiliegl 9delet7 ivaa held at Madras and 
the^ ^mi''.iieadt|tg< public men m*! decided 
to inaugurate ah all-fndia national movement. 

V , 

Thus, the ground etas vrnlJ prepared for the 
Government to take the luitlatiye end ,tb4 
credit of forming the National Congreee and kpep 
it under control, i ' .7 



CHAPTER XV 

EARLY PHASE OF THE CONGRESS 

1. PLAN OP THE BOOK ; 

THREE STAGES OF THE CONGRESS 

T he Congress from its birth was some> 
thing like the liberal party that came 
into separate existence later. Almost 
the total contents of the Congress 
movement at this stage are confined to the yearly 
sessions. The great leaders who met and conferred 
and the “Resolntions” that were passed on what 
were thought to be the most vital pioblems and most 
practical demands, in these annual select gatherings, 
constituted the whole movement, followed by 
little activity m the succeeding year, excepting 
‘agitation’ on these resblutions in India and in 
England. A short chronology of these sessions 
is therefore important. The Allahabad Session, 
described the veteran politician. Dr, Sachehida* 
nand Sinha is typical of these earlier scssibns. 

Bnt an “extremist” element headed by 
Lokmanya Tilak was coming into enideiice and 
eanslng uneasiness to the older leadats. The 
Bengal Partition movement made tbia element 
strong and the real nationalist party and character 
that ia the Congraas of today was bom. This btith 
is described by Acfbatya Narendra Ber, Thhtn 
l»aa a apHt at Snrdt. The extrsiniat leaders oopld 
not 'nnptine tlie Oongress bnit they itihnined {n llU 
This (ar*seelng leyslty of the nationalist psfijr 'ila 



represented by Lokmanya is the theme of a coutri* 
bution by Lokmanya's ablest lieutenant, the veteran 
Maratha leader Kelkar who passed away recently 
after writing this article at our request. The 
extremists, thus, though the real “Congress” as 
it is understood today, remained out of it for 
many years after Surat. There was a patch*ttp 
eomjpromise at Lneknow in 1916. Later in 
Bombay the moderate leaders left the Congiesa 
and set Up a new party. Rut it was not till 
1919, after the War and Jalianwalla and the 
advent of Oandhiji that the Ooggresa waa cottpIe> 
tely tripalortned, not only into a nlflonallat bht a 
tpals moMement. In this hook we ere giving en 
imeonnt of the COngfess before the advsmt of 
after the World Wdr L 
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FIRST SESSION— Bombay 1886 

Pn>ttdenl WOMBSH OhAMDXA BONintRJI. 
Oenernl liiviviury Allan Octavian Htttne. 


prrsidsmt 



Born in 1844. Started the Bengalee news- 
paper. Got the Jeejeebhai Scholarship in 1864 
went to England. Was called to the bar, 
1867. Adrocate, Calcutta High Court, 1868. 
Soon attained highest place in the profession. 
Made Standing Counsel of Government. Thrice 
declined seat on the bench. Fellow of the Calcutta 
University 1880. Chosen by the University to 
Bengal I,egislatiTe Council. President, First 
Session of Indian National Congre.s8, Bombay, 
1885. Attended successive sessions and took part 
in the discussion of various resolutions such as 
appointment of a Parliamentary Committee 1888 
and grievance.s before supply, 1889. Member of 
the Congress delegation to England, 1890. I.«ft 
India for good in 1902. Settled in England. 
Considerable practice at the Frivy Council, unequa- 
led services to the British Committee of the Indian 
National Congress. Died in 1906. 

DSTAI7.8 OP THU SSSSTOK 

It had been decided to hold the Congress at 
Poona 

"The first meeting did not, however, take 
place at Poona, for, only, n few days before 
Christmas, some sporadic cases of cholera 
occurred possibly same presaging atl outbreak 
and it was thought wiser to move the Conference, 
now called the Congress, to Bombay. The 
Managers of the Ooknldas Tejpal Sanskrit College 
and filMMrding Rouse placed the whole of their 
fine, I tuimings at the disposal of the Congress and 
. all wasready in the morning of the jpth December 
^ the reception of the Represedtatfres of the 


Indian Nation. As we glance over the lists of those 
who were present, how many we see who became 
famous in the auiials of India’s struggle for freedom. 
Among those who could not act as Represen- 
tatives we note the Reformer, Dewan Bahadur 
K. Raghunatha Rao, Deputy Collector of Madras 1 
IMie Hon. .Mr. Mahadev G. Ranade, then member of 
the l,egislative Council and Small Cause Court 
Judge of Poona, later to be a judge of the High 
Court of Bombay, and leadei honoured and trusted ! 
T 4 ala Baijnath of Agra was there to be known 
as scholar and writer later on and Professors 
K. Snndararainan and R. G. Bhandarkar. Among 
the Representatives may be noted editors of well- 
known Indian papers of the Dyan Prakash 
The Quarterly Journal of the Poona Saroajanik 
Sabha, The Maratha, The Kesari, The Nafaa- 
bibhakar. The Indian Mirror, The Nassim, The 
Hindusthani, The Tribune, The Indian Union, 
The Indian Spectator, The Indu Prakash, 
The Hindu, The Crescent. How many names 
shine out, familiar honoured ; Jdr. A. 0. Hume 
is there from .Simla, W. C. Bannetjee and 
Nareudranath Sen from Calcutta, W. S. Aptc and 
G. G. Agarkar from Poona i Gangaprasad Varma 
from Ifttcknow ; Dadabhai Naoroji, E. T. Telang, 
Pheroceshah M. Mehta— t^n, as now, leader of 
the Bombay Corporation— D. E. >Weeha, B. M. 
Malabar!, N. G. Ohandavarkar, from Bombay | 
P. Radgiah Naidu, .President of the Mahojana 
Sabha, S. Subramuila Iyer, P, Anandacharlu, 6, 8. 
Suturamania Aiyar, M. Viraraghavaehariar, from 
Mladras s P. Eesava nUai from Anaatapnr. These 
are among the earliest who loodht for Indian'e 
Freedom, and those yet on earth ore workinf 
for her still. 


SISVH AND GftOW^R 09 ^19 CONGRItSS 
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“At 12 noon on T)jc. 2St1i, 1885, in the Hall 
of the Gokuldas Tejpal Sanskrit College, the 
First national Congress met. The first voices 
heard were of those of Mr. A. O. Home, the Hon. 
Mr. S. Snbrahmania Aiyar and the Hon. Mr. K. T. 
Telang, who proposed, seconded and supported 
the election of the first President, Mr. W. C. 
Bonnetjee. A solemn nnd historic moment was 
that in which the first of the line of men thus 
honoured by the Motherland took his sent to 
preside over her first National Assembly. 

“After alluding to the representative and 
weighty character of the Congress he laid down 
under four heads the objects of the Congress : — 

(a) The promotion of personal intimacy and 
friendship amongst all the more earnest 
workers in our country's cause in the 
various parts of the Hmpire. 

(b) The eradication by direct . friendly per- 
sonal intercom se, of all possible creed or 
provincial prejudices amongst all lovers 
of our country and the fuller develop- 
ment and consolidation of those senti- 
ments of national unity that had their 
origin in our beloved T.<ord Ripon’s ex'er 
memorable reign. 

(c) The authoritative record after this has 
been carefully elicited by the fullest 
discussion of the matured opinions of 
the educated classes in India on some 
of the more important and pressing of 
the social questions of the day. 

• 

(d) The determination of the lines upon and 
methods by which during the next 
twelve months it js desirable for Native 
politicians to labour in the public 
interests. 


“The nine resolutions of the first National 
Congress mat k the beginning of the formulation 
of India's demands. 

The first resolution was moved by Mr. G. 
Sniiramania T^'er. It asked for a Royal Commis- 
sion to enquire into the working of Indian 
administration. 

The second for the alniUtion of the India 
Council. 

The third dealt with the defects of the 
T.egi.slative Councils in which then all members 
were nominated, and asked fot the admission of 
elected members for the tight of interpellation, for 
the creation of Councils in the N.W.F.P., and Odh, 
nnd in the Punjab, nnd for a Standing Committee 
in the House of Commons to consider formal 
protests from majorities in the Councils. 

The,fourth prayed for simullaneous examina- 
tion for the I.C.S. nnd the raising of the age of 
candidates. 

The seventh protested against the annexa- 
tion of TTpper Burma and the proposed incorpora- 
tion of it with India. 

The eighth ordered the sending of re,solat{otis 
to political bodies and pas.sed all over the country 
by political bodies and public meetings an admir- 
able plan which has fallen into desuetude they 
were carried with much enthusiasm and here 
and there amended on minor points. 

The final resolution fixed the next Congress 
at Calcutta on 28th December, 1886. 

(Annie lifMini : Uotr (lulin 

Wtvnght Von Vn’nhm) 
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90 TliK OA^htS OF UBAFTY 


SRCOND SR8SION— Calcutta— 1886. 

President — Dadabhai Naoxoji. 

('hinrman of the limytion f^onimithi 

Di. Rajendralal Mitra 

<4fneml F^mluui A. O. Hurae. IMrtiiihh 


PBR.SIDFNT 

Boin 1825. Brilliant academic career. T.ec> 
tarer in Klphinatone School 1845. Pounder of 
several public institutions. Started Rast Gafter, a 
Gujerati weekly 1851. Went to England as repie- 
sentative of Oama & Co., 1855. Became their patt- 
ner later. Pounded the Bast India Association 
1867. Professor of Gujerati m the University 
College, I^ondon. Returned to India, 1869. 
Presented with address and purse of Rs. 30,000. 
Gave evidence before Pawcett Commission, 1873. 
Appointed Dewan of Baroda, 1874. Nominated 
to Bombay Legislative Council 1885. Contested 
unsuccessfully Holborn seat for Parliament 1886. 
I/>rd Salisbury calls him **black man". President, 
Indian National Congress, Calcutta 1886. Elected 
to Parliament from Central Finsbury 1892. Presi- 
dent, National Congress, Lahore 1892. 

Defeated in Parliamentarr elections of 1889 
and 1905. Piesident, Indian National Congtess, 
Calcutta 1906. Published his great book, Poveits 
and Un-Bntish Rule in India. Died 1917. 



Dftatia of thr Sbssiom 
The number of delegates bad gone up to 436, 
and attended bv Suiendianath Banerjee and Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malavya. There wa.s a large num- 
ber of visitors. Resolutions passed at this session 
were more compiehensive and better digested than 
at the fust. The poverty of India was stressed 
and introduction of representative institutions 
was held to be the only remedy. A Public Services 
Committee was ajipointed and asked to report to 
the Congiess. The Committee beaded by Dadabhai 
Naoroji immediately submitted an eight point 
statement and the Congress approved and adopted 
it. The s>stem of trial by joty was asked 
to be extended all over *India. The separa- 
tion of Judicial from Executive functions in 
the administration of Criminal Justice in the 
country was stiessed. Congiess committees were 
to be organised at all important centres. Lord 
Dufferin gave a party to the Distinguished 
visitors. 


THIRD SKSvSION— Madras— 1887 

President — Baubtodik Tyabji 

t'tuiirmaii uf the Hreeptim t'ommitlei 

Rajah Sir T. Madhova Row. 

Otiunil Stmiori/: A. O. Hume. Delegates' 607. 


( 

PSUMODSHV 



Born 1844. Educated in London. Was practice. Secretary of the Anjnman-i-Ialam 18SQ 
called to the bar, April 1867. Established lucrative and later its Preeideat* PresideBt, Bdmbay Preii* 
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dency Associatioo. Nomiaated to the Bombay 
legislative Council, 1882. One of the founders of 
the Indian National Congress and contributed to 
success of first session, 1885. President Indian 
National Congress, Madras 1887. Appointed 
Judge of the Bombay High Court, 1895. Presided 
over the Mahomedan Bducational Conference, 
Bombay 1903 and pleaded for women education and 
abolition of purda. Was associated with Aligarh 
College. Died 11th August 1909. 

Dbtaos of Sbssion 

The number of delegates rose to 607. A 
subjects committee was appointed for the first time. 
For the first time the Gongiess session was held 
in a specially erected pandal. A committee was 
appointed to consider rules to be framed in regard 


to the constitution and working of the Congress, 
The session passed the usual resolutions, on ex> 
pension of I,egislative Councils, separation of 
executive ft om judicial functions, military service 
and Indian Volunteer Corps. Requested that the 
taxable minimum of Income Tax should be raised 
to Rs. 1,000 and the deficit in income should be 
made up by the reimpositiou of an import duty on 
finer classes of cotton goods. Requested the 
Government to elaborate a scheme of technical 
education. Opined that the Arms Act cast an 
unmerited slur on the loyalty of the people and 
requested the Government to modify (he pro- 
idsions of the Act. Governor of Madras atteneded 
the reception given by Mr. Eaidley Norton 
and recei^d the delegates at the Government 
House. 


FOURTH SESSION— Allahabad 1888. 

President G»o»G» YuiS 

f/mirmtnt of the Reception Uoumitire : 

Pandit Ayodbya Nath 

(imrrol Sienviory : A. O. Hume. Detegtitex : 1,248. 


PSBSXDBNT 



He was a prominent merchant of Calcutta. 
He was elected to preside over the Indian National 
Congress held at Allahabad in 1888. Sheik Rasa 
Hussein Khan in supporting his election produced 
a Fatw^ from the spiritual leader of the Sunni 
Community at Lucknow. From that time he took 
great interest in the Congress movement and when 
in 1890 at Calcutta, the Government returned the 
invitation to the Congress session, he fulminated 
against the /'Dogberry clothed in a little brief 
authority,” Yule was of considerable help in 
strengthening the British Comuiittee of the Indian 
National Congress and the Sessions ot 1890 and 
1891 recorded their appreciation of bis services. 
Died in 1892, 

DgySJXS OF THB SbSBIOK 

the 4th Indian National Congress was 


heralded by a tumultous outbreak of opposition. 
A great pamphlet and lecture campaign prepared 
obstruction put in getting a site. The Maharajah 
of Dharbbanga purchased the Lowiber Castle and 
placed it at the disposal of the Reception 
Committee. The number of delegates rose up to 
1248. Opposition to the Congress by Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan and Raja Shiva Prasad of Benares. 
Correspondence between Sir Auckland Colvin and 
Mr. Hume. Itord Dnfferin’s St. Andrews Dinner 
speech and Mr, Eatdley Norton's powerfnl reply. 
The Congress reiterated the resolutions passed 
at the previous sessions. Urged a Commission of 
Enquiry into the existing system of Police admi- 
nistration which was declaied* to be highly 
ttnaatisfactory and oppressive. Noted the serious 
increase in the consupiption of intoxicants 
and requested the Opvempient to diacoptsfs 
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insobiicty. Asked for ft mixed commission to 
cnquiic into the industrini condition of the 
country. Ketinesicd the I’rovincial Congress 
Committees to tepoit on the Pcimanent Land 
Kevenno tieltlenicnt. 

THK AtLAIlAlJAl) CONGRK.SS SKSSION 
OF 1888, AM) ITS GRKAT LKADERS 

li> I)i. Sachchidanaiidn Sinhn. 

The most leniiiikahle incident, in my career 
as an undei-giaduate, was not so moch the train- 
ing I icccivcd, as the Aisit I paid to Allahabad, 
in the Cbiistmas week of 1888 to attend, as a 
visitor, the fomth sessiim of Indian National 
Conguss, held undei the presidentship of a distin- 
guished I'litish niciehant, and an ex-President of 
the llengal Chambers of Oomnietce, Mi. George 
Yule. The fiist session of the Congress, which 
was held in the Christinas week of 1885, nnd at 
which less than bundled persons were, present-” 
though they were the most cultured, the most 
ndA’nnced, and the most patriotic Indians — had 
passed almost unnoticed in Ihhar 5 but its second 
session, which had been held in Calcutta, in 1 886, 
under the presidentship of Dndabhai Naoroji — 
lightly desciibed as "the father of Indian National- 
ism, and constitutional agitation”— -had attracted 
considerable notice. While no one from Bihar 
had attended the first session of the Congress, 
Calcntta being near — and also at that lime not only 
the capital of India, but al.so of Bihar— sejk era! 
Biharee delegates attended that session, and 
amongst them there weie thiee fiom my native 
town, Airnii,oneof whom was my first cotision,and 
the other two my father's friends. On their return 
from Calaitta, ther goA’e me vivid and glowing 
accounts of the proceedings of the ConrgesSt which 
fired my youthful imagination. They told me 
how a venerable and distinguished scholar Raja 
Kajendra Lai Milra, as the chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee, and l>adahhai Naoroji, as the Presi- 
dent of thdi session, had eloquently spoken in their 
addfes.<>s o| nationalism and patriotism as the 
gljj^a^ lueals to be adopted by all educated Indians. 
''' alsir I ead detailed accounts of the proceedings 
oj( tho second session in the Indian Mirror the only 


Indo-Bnglish daily then in Calcutta, which enjoyed 
a unique position and influence, as it was edited by 
a great patriot, Narendra Nath Sen, who was a close 
relation of the great religious and social reformer, 
Keshub Chandra Sen, whose name was quite fami<r 
liar to us. The Indian Mirror enjoyed, for a long 
time, a high reputation for its patriotism and 
independence, in the Indian press. Later, when 
its editor had accepted the title of “Rai Bahadur", 
conferred on him by Government, and bad adopted 
a moderate policy in the expression of its views, it 
lost ground, and ultimately ceased to exist *> but 
at the time I am writing about it was justly 
tegarded as n great champion of Indian freedom. 
It published detailed leports of the proceedings of 
the Congress which were devoured by me, and my 
fellow-students, with gieat avidity, interest and 
enthusiasm. And so I made np my mind that when- 
ever a session of the Congress was held in Upper 
India, I would make it a point to attend it. 
I'nfoi innately for me, the se.ssion of the next 
year (1887) was held at Madras, and it was 
impossible foi me to attend it, owing to the long 
distance of Madras from Patna, and also because 
I was involved in my own affairs. But I 
lead carefully the proceedings of the Madras 
session specially the highly nationalistic presi- 
dential addtess of Mr. Badruddin Tyabji (a great 
Muslim leader) and became a coufirmed Congress- 
man in spirit. I was delighted to see it announced 
that the next session of the Congress would be 
held in the Christmas week of 1888, at Allababadi 
and made up my mind to attend that sessiop, 
at all cost. 

II 

Accordingly, on a cold morning, in the last 
week of December, 1888, I started very early for 
Allahabad in a ‘*pa8aenger'’4ttrain. There were 
no expresses running . on Indian railways, at that 
time, the dniy tnrd train services being know as 
"mail" and "passenger." The former carried only 
first and second claims passengersi mostly British*— as 
few Indians travelled then in the higher classes— ■ 
and there was no intermediate class on the meil 
trains at that time. The passenger trains, carrying 
mostly Indian passengers were terribly slow and 
the Journey to Allshahsd ws# nneomfortahlc end 
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tedious. A large number of people were travelling 
by that train, all bound on the same errand 
as myself either as delegates or visitors to the 
Allahabad session of the Congress. I reached 
Allahabad late in the afternoon, when the son 
was about to set, and drove immediately to house 
of my relations, who were living at that time 
in the area to the north of Muir Central College, 
which is now the site of splendid hostels attached 
to the I^iversity of Aliababad. It had been 
inaugurated in the previous year (1887), as a 
merely examining body, but since 1922, it had 
been one of the great unitary (that is teaching and 
residential) univeisities in the country'’, and it 
celebrated with gieat eclat its Golden Jubilee, 
in 1937. The next morning, on which the Congress 
was to meet, was busy day for me. A huge pandal 
had been put up by the Reception Committee 
in the grounds of what was then called the 
lyOWther Castle, but which has been known since 
as the Darbhanga Castle. Sir Lakshmeshewar 
Singh, the then proprietor of the Darbhanga estate 
had, acquired the Lowther Castle, with its extensive 
grounds, just a year before it was decided to hold 
the Congress session at Allahabad. 

Sir Aukland Colvin, the then Lieutenant- 
Governor of the N'orth-Westem Provinces, and 
Chief Commissioner of Otidh — what a cumbrous 
file for one officer to bear, and what a reflection 
on British habit of tinkering— was bitterly hostile to 
the Congress movement, and be left no stone no- 
turned to thwart the session being held at the 
capital of the province. Some months before he had 
an acrimonious correspondence about the Con- 
gress and its object— the establishment of demo- 
cratic government in India with Mr. Allan 0. 
Hume, the General Secretary of the Congress, 
which when issned as g pamphlet— called Audi 
Ahtrm Parten^btd a very wide cisculatlon. 
Mr. Ilmne bed retired |rom the l(ndlen OKdl 
Service after having oecnpied e high poitr 
tion in the Government of India and had come 
off with flyiim eolottra in hUs coatranrergy 
with Sir Aukland i owing to whose attitude 
the Reoepition Oommitte# erere dnahle to eeoure 
a sttltahk site fol the heddiag of the aeislon. and 
did got know whet to do, it wee at tkie iidge 


ltd 

that the Maharaja of Darbhanga came to the 
rescue of the Reception Committee, and offered 
them the use of Lowther Castle building and the 
grounds. Lala (afterwards Rai Bahadur) Ram 
Obaraii Das, a premier citizen of Allahabad, had 
put up in the Lowther Castle grounds a spacious 
and beautiful structure, called “paudal", with 
accommodation to seat comfortably about ten 
thousand people. Owing to the tremendous enthu- 
siasm evoked amongst the educated public in 
connection with the Congress, the hostility to its 
being held by the Lleutenant-Oovernoi and Chief 
Commissioner of provinces, the strong opposition 
on the one band of Raja Siva Prasad, C. S. I., of 
Benares, and of^Sir ^ed Ahmed Khan, K. C. S. I„ 
of Aligarh, on the other, the Congress delegates 
had trooped in from even distant parts of the coun- 
try, like Sind and Madias, and their total number 
somewhere near fifteen hundred. 

I bad purchased a visitor’s ticket for Rs. 10/- 
but taking t^dvautage of the want of proper supervi- 
sion and control on the part of the volunteers — such 
as is the case in large gatherings of Indians even 
now— I had managed to smuggle m> self into the 
next highei class of those who bad paid Rs. Ifi/- 
for their ticket. Prom my seat in the fifteen 
rupees gallery 1 could clearly see the dais, and 
also hear distinctly many, if not all, the speakeis. 
The visitors’ galleries, which were put tier upon 
tier, were choked to suffocation. Though the 
accommodation provided in them was for about five 
thousand persons, the huge gathering of visitors 
crowding them comprised a much larger number. 
As each leader came Inside the pandal, and walked 
up to the dais to take his seat, he was cheered to the 
echo. Everybody inside the paudal was excited 
at the truly great and magnificent gathering of 
almost all the patriotic and intellectual leaders of 
the country, and all felt that Indian natiotialiast 
ww at Mat coming into his own. 

The proceeding# began punctually at enaiu 
the afternoon, when the Obairman of the Reception 
CovmUfee, Pandit Ajodfaya Hatin/aae todalive# 
his addrtaa of wflooi|ie. Ha was w Wenerahia 
fgora. ThonKh by no meam tall be looked 
tpajeetic wfth kle long iowing beard atreaked 
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with grey : and addressed as he was in the head- 
gear and the flowing costume, which obtained in 
Indian society in tapper India in those days, he 
impressed the audience as much by the tout 
ensemble as his address. By leason of his high 
position at the Bar of the Allahabad High Court, 
and also in public life, he attracted considerable 
attention. He read his inaugural address with 
great warmth and vigour, but I could not follow 
much of it, as his vjblce did not reach the visitor’s 
galleries, and there were no microphones or loud 
speakers then in existence. He made however a great 
impression on me by the animated gestures with 
which he accompanied the delivery of his address, 
at the conclusion of which he was loudlv cheered. 
That function over, a number of the eminent 
leaders, who had seats on the dais, came forward 
one after another to ptopose, second, and support 
election of Mr. George Yule to the presidential 
chair. Amongst the speakeis the two who made 
the greatest impression on me wete Pheroze Shah 
Mehta and Sutendra Nath Banerjee bo^h of whom 
I heard for the first time, and who held the 
mammoth audience spell-bound by their eloquence. 
Amidst tremendous cheering Mr. Yule assumed 
the office of the President, and deliveied 
his presidential address. He had a fine modulated 
xoice, and read out his addre.s8 distinctly. 
It made a remarkable impression on that 
great gathering, because the .speaker was the 
first member of the British community in India to 
have indentified himself openly with the then 
demands of the Congiess, while the fact of his 
having been an ex-President of the Bengal- 
Chamber of Commerce gave to his words an added 
dignity and prestige. At the conclusion of his 
address, which was vociferously applauded, the 
Congress adjourned to the next day, after 
constituting a Subjects Committee, which was to 
meet that evening. 

Ill 

The Subjects Committee of the Congress 
was the first important business meeting of educa- 
ted Indians which I had occasion to witness. It 
begar its woMc after tea, at about 6 p.m. and con- 
tidlML till half past nine, when it bfoke up for 
dinner. It assembled again at haf^ fwst ten and 
worked continuous^ till half past tvo in the 


morning. I attended it right through, having been 
smuggled ill by a friendly volunteer. I watched 
its work not only very caiefully, but with a keen 
interest, following closely the speeches made, 
and more than that the procedure adopted for 
conducting its business; and I recall, even at 
this long distance of time, of now 'nearly sixty 
years, that I was grievously disappointed at the 
method adopted by tlie Subjects Committee in 
the disposal of its work. To begin with, no one 
who took patt in the debates, or for the mattei 
of that no member of Committee, had a scrap 
of any text or draft wiitten out from before, 
about the matters to be discussed and agreed upon 
fur the next day's work, at the open session 
of the Congress. There were only speeches, 
and more speeches, but seldom was an effoit 
made to focus the main point, or points, of 
discussion, to be able to arrive at an agreed deci- 
sion, and to record that decision then and there, 
with a view to get it adopted by the Committee, 
and then to pass on to some other subject for 
consideration. On the contrarj’, each subject was 
sought to be thrashed out at inoidinate length, 
without any attempt at coming to any definite de- 
cision, bf focusing the issue on the points involved 
for consideration. Scarcely any one seemed to be 
concerned with time limit, and at the end of iusuf 
ferably long and more or less irrelevant speeches, 
Mr. Allan O. Home, the Genet al Secretary of the 
Congress, was requested to draw up a resolution 
embodying the sense of the house, as the Secretary 
understood it, or could gather it from the general 
trend of the discussion. Absolutely inexperienced as 
I was at that time in public affairs, it did 
seem to me a very wrong method of conduct- 
ing business, and I felt that the proper course 
was for the mover of each resolution to place a 
written text, or drsft, beforgHbe Committee, which 
should havs also considered all the texts of amend- 
ments sent to the dhairman, and then attempted 
to come to an agreed decision quickly, and recorded 
it then and there, instead of leaving the dtaftlng 
of the resolutions to the General Secretary. 

Since I attended the meeting of the Subjects 
Committee of the Congress, in December, 1S86, 
tvemendops changes hsd talcen place ip varfops 
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tespects, in the educational, economic, political, 
and social life of the country, and the provincial 
angularities and diversities that then obtained 
amongst educated Indians in many matters-~say, 
in the style of dressing hair, wearing clothes, and 
in other respects— ’had been, to a very large extent, 
obliterated by the levelling effect of English educa- 
tion and western cultural influences. A gathering 
of educated Indians today presents a much greater 
uniformity in costume, and several other subsidiary 
matters, than was the case in 18S8, when even 
the small number of parsis wore head-gear in three 
or four different styles to say nothing of the 
various kinds of turbans, pagries, dustan, hats, 
caps, topics and, last hut not the least, the European 
top-hat-inverted-hat of the Sindhis, which 
had practicalh disappeared long since. On the 
one hand there were present on the plat- 
form the few Europeanised Indians (like 
Mr. W. C. lionnerjee, the President of the 
first session of Congress held at Bombay, in 1885, 
and some others) dressed faultlessly in European 
clothes, and with their style of living completely 
westernised, while at the other end there were 
pious Muslims in their flowing robes— o6&as, 
lubbas, and kubbaa — and orthodox Hindus (parti- 
cularly from the south) in various shapes and 
styles of costumes, some eveu habited as it seemed 
to me, in grotesque habiliments. Yet all such 
discrepancies, and many others, had almost 
completely disappeared during the last sixty 
years 1 and the western influences had conduced 
to a much greater homogeneity than was then the 
case. But I regret to hgve to say it that scarcely 
any change, worth the name, had taken place in 
this lon^ interval in the method of eondncting 
public business in this country, specially at 
gatherings at which there are no persons possess- 
ing administrative or official experience. 

t have attended, since 1888, a large nuipber 
of deliberative assemblies of my countrymen, and 
have had occasion to watch their work at close 
quarters, and 1 must state my conviction (in the 
itttersist of truthi as I doneeive it) that the defiden* 
oiesandt limitations frbm which the conduct d 
business suffer*^ in the early years ot the 
Cougresis, as I uoticed it at the Allahabad sesSioh 


of 1888, still largely prevail at a meeting of the 
educated Indians, which impedes seriously the 
smooth conduct of public affairs. The great 
proneness of Indian public workers, then as now, to 
incessant talking, and that too on matters mostly 
beside the point, and the gross indifference, on 
their part, to put down their views on paper, 
and to submit the written text as a basis for 
discussion, is a great hindrance to quick disposal 
of work. Such habits, on the part of the members 
of n business meeting, naturally require a strong 
and, at times, a more or less assertive Chairman. 
Unfortunately, by far the larger number of Indian 
Presidents and Ohaiimen are weak and unassertive, 
and cannot control discussion within iiropet limits, 
with the result that, as a rule, it runs into irrele- 
vance, most of the speakers flying off at a tangent. 
Usually, any attempt either to curtail irrelevance, 
or to focus, the point at issue, is regatded as a gross 
interference with the speaker's indefeasible right 
to talk out the very existence of the world. 

» 

The habit nf the educated Indians finds expre- 
ssion not unoften even at the Bar at the highest 
judicial tribunals— ’iuspite of the fact that the 
presence of learned Judges on the bench, operates, 
to a large extent, as a controlling factor in the 
situation. I remember a friend of mine with 
whom Incessant talking in making his submission 
to Judges,’ was the very breath of his nostrils. In 
presenting an application, with no point in it, to a 
Judge in the Patna High Court, he spoke breath'- 
lessly for full fifty-five minutes before the Judge, 
feeling compelled to intervene, quietly banded 
over the petition to the Court Reader, as a gentle 
intimation that be (the Judge) had heard enough 
of the case, and was not disposed to listen to the 
advocate any more. The connsel—on noticing 
What he no doubt regarded as an atrwdously wrong, 
if not insulting, conduct on the part of the Judge— 
exclaimed: "Docs it mean, my hard, that your 
■t^ordship is not disposed to hear me further, and is 
going to reject my applicition" 7 Thd learned Judfie 
(whu was the son of an Irish peer who was 
a metnber of the Judicial Qomuittee of the 
Privy CooncU, and himaelf a mmber of the 
Irish Bar) wsrmed up Idt snd ssid : "But 
Mr 5o*sud-8o, you ' have addressed me 
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alreadj' for iiearly one hour, without tnakiug a and file in' the jjA'Ofesaiou, many of whom mistake 

point to satisfy me that your application reiteration, irreleyahcCi and long-widedness, as 

should be admitted. How long do you expect me commendable features of successful adrocacy, 

to hear you further" ? The talkative counsel and the only method in their opinion of impres- 

seemed to be cruelly hurt at this remark of the sing their clients, if not judges, that they had 

Judge,* and he declaimed at the highest pith of his done their work efficiently, and honestly. While 

stentorian voice : “One hour, my I,ord, one hour, the standard of advocacy in the highest judicial 

you said i Why J have barely opened my lips for tribunals (like the Federal Court, the High Courts, 

a couple of minutes". ( Roars of laughters, in and the Chief Courts) had been mostly above 

which the learnedijudge himself joined, drowned approach, there was room for improvement even 

the subject*matter of the af^lication, which was now in the standard of advocacy in the District 

taken to have been rejected amidst the loud CoOrts, which deal out justify to the Vast bulk of 

guffaws in which the Judge, the lawyers, and even the litigants in the country. But so far as our 

those sxiectators (who understood English) all public meetings Or Committee discussions are 

joined. It is true that while eminent leaders concerned (not excluding our legislatures), things 

amongst the advocates are free from such lapses, have not advanced beyond the conditions that 

tke same cannot be said of vast bulk of the rank obtained sixty years ago. 


FIFTH SESSION— Bombay 1889. 

Pntnidifnl t - Sl» Wn,UAM 'WXDDBItBtmN 
Ohuirman uj Ihe Beeeftion OommiUee. : 

Sir Phirozeshah Mehta 

dfneml ffewl ary : A.O. Hume. DeUHaiest 188R 


pRaSiDBK'r 

Born 1888. Member of I.C.S. CoK>perated 
with Hume in his efforts to channelise Indian 
apolitical discontent. President, Indian National 
Congress, Bombay, 1889. Connected with the 
British CoUimittee of the Indian National Con* 
gress. Attemled the 20th session the Congress. 
Re-elected President, Indian National Congress, 
Allahabid, 1910. Tried hfird to bring about g rtyip- 
roaChment between the Congress und the 'Muslims. 
Toured throughout the country. Successive ses^ 
siOnt of the Congress passed resolutions appteciat* 
ing his meritorious services to the Congress cause. 
Wrote a did considetubit 

•propagandSfpr IndM.-' ;'Died. 

This sesaion is known . as ;the .Rfndlatifh 


session as Mr. Charles Bradlaugh M.F. nttended. 
Address presented. He delivers a speech in reply. 
Number of delegates rose to 18^, The nnmher 
of delegates returnable from each Congress circle 
was limited to 5 per million of its total jpopulatiou. 
Demanded Simutitaneons holding . in India and 
England of sH enaminatious for- all Civil branches 
of the Public Soryice in Referred to the 

Currency probing At the conctasitm oi the 

'Congress||^.|.a(^niii^f ^ to.' Mr. 

' B^adta^'t^;:; 'aU ^.'^^rta ;; of . the : eonntry. 

kht./'/BradijmgE^^ .:bf " a - mmhoraMo.' 

i ''Oratott mld,:./*Fcs‘:iwhc^';:'shiEnd4l if:.' not''fM ' 
.the peopM:?' ;.the ''/^pc^ .Jthd ' 

wUj 'fda/Of'.: tbei.'{Mc^:.''an4 .:kls|^..v.nO' 

' i^Qgra^|i<^'.>or'}.race'.'''lim 
to .iattodi!(!esi^.'a .R^orp.Eiji 'to-ltis: .I^tEaninpi^;'., 
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SIXTH SHvSSlON CalcuttA 1S9() 

Pn'.iiloii: Sir PHBRozBsnvn M«hv\ 
f^ia'n mnn of Ihf Ifrtvpt'ion Cammittfr 
Man Mohan Ghote. 

(Uwml Hi n rhirifH 

A. (^. Hume and P. Ayodhvn Nath. 

Di h ifiili s 677 

PrbSIOBNT 

Born 1845. Went to Knftland in 1864 and 
called to the bar. Entered the Municipal Coipo* 
ration of Bombay and served it long and brilhniitlv. 
Poundei- President of the Bombay Presidencv 
Association. Associated with the Congress from 
Its very inception. Membei, Bombay Legislative 
Council, 1886. President Indian National 
Congress, Oalcntta 1890. Elected to the Imperial 
Legislative Council 1893. Ohatimam Reception 
Committee of the Congiess, Bombay 1904. 
Knighted 1902. Took keen interest in the rights 
of Indians Overseas. Visited England for 
Congress propaganda. Vice*Chancellot of the 
Bombay University. In 1911 statted the Central 
Bank of India. Founded the Bombas Chronicle 
in 191.3. Died 1915. 



D8TAn.S OP TUB Sbssion 
The Secretary to the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal returned the visitoi’s tickets sent to him 
as usual bv the Reception Committee and wrote 
that the orders of the Government of India defin- 
itely prohibit the presence of Cover smeiit servants 
at such meetings. Ratified the previous resolu- 
tions of the Congiess. Resolved to bold a session of 
the National Congress in London in 1892. A Con- 
giess deputation headed by Sniendranath Banerjea 
and W. C. Bonuerji was to go to England to repie- 
,sent the Congiess demands. Funds were sancti- 
oned for the British Committee of the Indian Natio- 
nal Congress. Urged the extension of the permanent 
land revenue settlement to all portions of the 
country wheie it had not been introduced till then. 


SEVENTH SESSION— Nagpur 1891 

Prestdent: P. Anaitda Chari,v 

Chairman of the Reception Committee ; 
C. Narayanaswami Naidu. 

General Sieeretariee : 

A. O. Hume and Pandit Ayodhya Nath. 
Deleiatee : 812 



P»t8t09NV: 

Bom In 1848. Lawytr 1869. Was a 
delegate to the first Congress held in Bombay 
in 1888 - Sittoa then, till his death he was 
an aitdcnt dofagrtssman. The India Council 
nras the main target of his attack at successive 
Congress sessions. He described it as ‘the 
17 


oligarchy of fossilized Indian administrators 
Who were superannuated for service in India*. 
President. Xndisn National Congress, Nagpur 
1891. Mewbei of the Imperial Legislative 
Conneil 1896-1903. Pot np a jdncliy fight for 
freedom 6f Speech. “He was a shining light of 
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the South ludiaa political finuament for nearly 
two decades and though he never had a following 
or a school of thought behind him, he was a not- 
able personality with a rugged eloquence, all bis 
own." Died 1908. 

I 

■ ' Drvaiiji ov vhb Sbssion 

■' * »t 

; -at-' 

The Congress declared that the sadcondU , 
tiou of the slsirvlng millions constitutes the 
primary rninon, d’etw. of the Congress. It was 


decided that annual session of the Congress should 
continue to be held in India till “all necessary 
reforms have been secured." Due to the General 
Elections in England, the Congress Session pro* 
posed to be held in lA>udon in 1892 was postiH>ned. 
The usual resolutions on the Reform of Legislative 
Councils, iucreasing poverty of India, Arms Act, 
Military Education, Simultaneous examinations. 
Salt tax, income tax and excise policy passed. A 
sum of Rs. 40,000 was sanctioned for the British 
Committee of the Indian National Congress. 


EIGHTH SESSION— Allahabad 1892. 

President :—'W. C. Bomntxji 

(Vialrman of tlin lieceplion Conmiltee :■ 

Pandit Bishambhar Nath 

(!ii)rvnlFfei‘ret<ir}eK : A. O. Hume and P. Ananda Charlu 
Tkdegotes 


Prestoenv * 

"His utterances , were as statesmanlike and themselves with the thought of the bright 
far-seeing as thsy were modestly conceived, example he had left behind him" (Dadabhi 
There was no undue elation but at the same Naoroji). 
time there was up shrinking from responsibility 

and none reioiced more thui be at the simple Dbvaii. 8 ov TBS SgasiOK 

fulfilment of the movement he and bis companions 

had met to inaugurate. Since that eventful day, India Councils Act of 1892 bad just been 

he had devoted himself to the cause with charac- put into operation and the Congress, while loyally 
teristic thoroughness. As a meniber of the British accepting it, regretted that the Act did pot concede 
Committee of Indian National Congress he dis- the right of election' representatives to the 
played the same wisdom and earnestneM and his people. Regretted the re^Ution of the Ooyem- 
advice and guidance had always been of inestim- ment Of India pn the Report of the ^Wc Service 
able weight and value to them in their delibera- CpmiUisiido "and tiad li lotion submitted to the 
tions. The successful career which had placed House of pomdioUi, An earnest ai^al was ^n^ 
him at the head of the precession was the result to i^lovernmeut to investigate ; 
of his ind||tfy and perseverance, qualities which by the Potest 'Ijikws itt 
dUttlngnished him no less than his fearlessness hilly; tracts of the Punjab. The tis^ 

/ aiii' :i||^e .of .country, , It wottldbe'l^’betore th^ on • jury ... -.rqrstem,; '.'sepafatitut.' <d'': .executive;. I’ aiidi. 
'-.Jodhed npoii his like; and they '’could .'..console judiciarfuncticUiS ..etc*' were;, pasnei^';'.:^^ 
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NINTH SESSION— Lahore 1893 

President t Dadabbai Naorojt 

Chairman of ike Reception Committee ; 
Sardar Dayal Singh Majithia. 

General Secretary A< O, Hume. Delegates : 625 



DKTAItS OF THB SKSSIOM 

The first session in the Punjab which was so 
far politically backward. Raised unprecedented 
enthusiasm. President focussed the attention on 
Indian poverty. Also reiterated “whether I am a 
Hindu, Muslim, Christian, Parsee or of any other 


creed, I am above alt of India. Our country is 
India." Pandit Malavya delivered a forceful speech 
about the growing poverty of the villages. ReWilu- 
tionson a demand for Legislative Council and High 
Court for the Punjab, reconstruction of Medical 
Services, and on monetary and exchange policy 
were passed and previous resolutions confirmed. 


TENTH SESSION— Madras 1894 


PresiJent : AtmXD Wbbb. 

Chairman of the Reception Committee : 

P. Rangiah Naidu. 

General Secretary : A. O. Hume. Delegates : 1163. 



■■■ Irish; H 

nrhbie. co-ftqphfdtluu^lci^^ itWiaio .tnoveiue^' ; y l||. 

feasted. by. 

•■•OttijMuiiitap* . ijidd. 19^1* ' 






:.pfotie!« slcaiust Excise duty, oh cotton manufacture 
t^^iBstsof^ Uuc88hire,'arid 
; towe ...quartered , 
.-.©aggiiig. 'the.I^ess in. thC' 

; ^'^ti^vi'hhi^r ''v'^EshViiaditoinistFaU^^ i^as . sti^ifly... 

^poveriyi: 
;r«si^.ht«h4.; .to ;the:. 


^eervioes. -.aiid.' 
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Tu GATaS OF UBaKTV 


KlyKVENTH SESSION— Poona 1895 

President : Surhndranavh Banhrjka 
Ohnrmun of tJw limtpthu Committw V. M. Bhide. 

(jleni'jvl tSeerehirU>6 j A. O. Hume and D. E. Wacha. 
" ■ DeJeyeteK : 1684 


PXSWSN^ 



Born 1848. Entered the Indian Civil Service 
1871. Dismissed after 3 years. Professor of 
English and later . founder of the Ripon College 
which he managed for many years. Prominent 
member of Indian Association. First political 
leader to make extensive all-India tours or 
propaganda. Went to England in 1880 oh Con- 
gress deputation. Member of the Bengal I<egi.s- 
lative Council 1893-1901. Editor, Bengalee. 
President Indian National Congress' at Poona 
1885 and Ahmedabad 1902. Great Orator. Took 
leading part in opposing the Bengal partition 
but disapproved of the Boycott movement. Sided 
with the Moderates in the Congress split at 
Surat in 1907< Member, Imperial lyegislative 
Council. Left Congress after 1919 and joined 
Liberal Federation. Supported Montague- Chelms- 
ford Reforms and became minister for local 
self-government 1919-21. Framed and passed 


Calcutta Municipal Act in 1923. Defeated l>y a 
Swarajist in the elections of 1923. Author of his 
memoirs "A Nation in Making”. Died 1925. 

DBTAn.S OF THlt SBSSIOK 

The Congress entered a solemn protest 
against the disabilities imposed on Indian settlers 
in South Africa, and against Legal Practitioners 
Bill by'wbich Provincial lawyers were sought to 
be subordinated to District Judges. The usual 
resolutions were reiterated and previous resolu- 
tions confirmed. There had been a severe famine 
in 1895-96. Lokamanya Tilak was shocked at the 
indifference of Government and people's helpless- 
ness and carried on an agitation to infuse courage 
into the people. There were signs of a split in 
the Congress between Tilak's Party and the 
Liberals. 


TWELF'fH SESSION— Calcutta 1896. 

President . — Rahim atoi. 1 . ah M. Sa^fani. 
Chtiirman of On; Ileeeption (JommUtfe : . . 

Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter. 

Ueucrul Heeretm-ieti : A.O. Hume and p.E. Wacha 
Tkleyaies : 784i 

'%■ PXUBSIDHHtr 



^ Bf>rn ,^1846. Fought against heavy odds sud the EelloW' ^ University. 

’(l^,..lij^aih>. higher ; education- aud'' 'iiftii^d' ^ M» A;, and later pi^cmbdr: .(d;- ..^e ^jS 3 ^ieate. -. 

4 ^,.' L. B. . Appointed' Justice- of '’'ilwi,- "Peace . 'to the' ■ 
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its President in 1888. Secretary of Anjuman- 
i-Iiilam. Appointed member of the Bombay 
I/egislative Council 1888. President, Ptovincial 
Conference, Ahmedabad 1893. President, Indian 
National Congress, Calcutta 1896. Klected to 
the Imperial I/egislative Council 1896. Took 
notable part in Budget speeches. Died 1902. 


DSTAItS OP VH8 SBSSXOM 
1896 had been a year of great disasters. 
Plague appeared for the first time and famine 
bloke out. Resolutions on poverty, famine and 
their suggested remedies were passed. But the 
Congress did not forget to congratulate the Queen 
limpress on her Diamond Jubilee. 


THIRTKKNTH SESSION— Amraoti 1897. 

President :—C. Sankaram Natr. 
('luiirmnn af tho Ifeeefilion CommiUeex 
G. S. Khaparde. 

drwntl (SV(vWiir/V-« : A.O. Hume and D. R. Wacha 
VrlrgalfH ; 692 


PRBWDQMT 



Born 1887. Advocate and Journalist. Con- 
ducted Madras Review and as5U)ciated with Madras 
Raw Journal. Secretary, Devostanam Committee. 
Fellow of Madras I^niversity 1889. Nominated 
to Madras Legislative Council 1899. President, 
Indian National Congress, Amraoti 1897. Judge of 
the Madras High Court 1908. Presided over the 
National Social Conference 1908. Appointed 
Education Member in Viceroy’s Executive Coun- 
cil 1915. Resigned bis post as protest against 
Punjab atrocities. Opposed non-co-operation and 
wrote “Oandbi and Anarchy”. Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer filed libel suit. Justice McCardie awarded 
damages, and heavy costs against Nair. President 
of All Parties Conference 1921. Member of the 
Council of State since 1920. Co-operated with 
(he Simon Commission. Died 1934. 

. Ds^TAtta OP tTMM SMSSIOM 

There bad been great unrest and severe 
Oovernment prosecution. Public feelings bad beep 


greatly exasperated by the offensive behaviour of 
Mr. Rad, head of the Plague Committee. Mr. 
Rad and another officer were assassinated on 
queen’s birthday by Mr. Chapekar. Lokamanya 
Tilak was arrested and later sentenced to 18 
months rigorous imprisonment. Sardars Natu 
Brothers were deported under Regulation 85 of 
1827. Punitive Police was quartered in Poona. 
Law of Sedition and other sections in the Penal 
Code were even more stringent. Press Com- 
mittees were established in the Bombay Presi- 
dency to control Newspapers. 

The Congress duly protested against these 
onslaughts on popular rights. The President 
expressed sympathy and sorrow at the arrest of 
lA>l»maoya. An attempt to pass a special resolu- 
tion on Tilafc's felease, however, failed. 

This raised Tilth's fame and popularity in 
the highest measure. 


1U8 
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KOITRTKKNTH SESSION—Madras 1898 

VtvmdvHt : AkaNDA MOHAN BoSU 

Chairman of the Reception Committee : 

N. Sttbba Row Pantnlu. 

Uetleml Sven larieH : A. O. Hume aud IJ. K. Waehn 
Dvleijdteii : 614 


Prssiubnt 



Bora 1846. Biilliaut academic career. 
Professor of Mathematics. Ivater proceeded to 
England. President, Oambiidge Union. Returned 
to India 1874 as Barrister. Successful practi- 
tioticr and owner of Tea Estate in Assam. Fellow 
of Calcutta University 1877. Nominated Bengal 
Legislative Council 1886. But elected bj' bis 
University 1895. Ardent Brahmo. President of 
New Sadfaarana Samaj. Went to Germany 1897. 


Did valuable work in England. President Indian 
National Congress, Madras 1898. Participated in 
Bengal Partition agitation from sicklwd. 
Died 1906. 

Di{Taii.s ov vhh Session 

Congress sent greetings to Lord Curzou on 
his appointment as Viceroy. Strong protest 
against newly established Press Committees. 


FIFTEENTH SESSION Lucknow 1899 

Pnnidvut : ROMRsH ChuNORK DuTTA 

Chairman of the Reception Committee • 

Bobu Bansilal Singh. 

(leiivnil SeeMurini : A. O. Hume and D. E. Wacha 
Dvinjutef ; 789 


President 



Born 1848. Entered Indian Civil Service 
1869. Apiiointed District Officer 1883. Regional 
Commissioner 1894. Re.signed from I. C. S. 
1897. Published Peasantry of Bengal, History of 
Liiereture of Bengal, Translation of Rigveda, 
History of Civilisation in Ancient India, and 
other books. Lived in England 1697>1904, Lecturer 
in Indian History at the Cniversity College, 
London. President Indian National Congress 
at L«ii('kno<t|f 1899. Returned to India 1904. 
Was I i»wan''of Raroda State. Member of the 
Rcfiahl Commission on Decentralimllpn 1907. 
\)'as a Moderate. First Indian economist to study 


and write on Indian agrarian problems. His 
works are classics on the subject. Died 1909. 

DRTAltS 09 THn,^S8IOir 

The policy of Iford Ourson had begun to 
come into evidence. Inflicted on the country 
in quick succession offensive measures one after 
another. The Conf|ress was still Moderate and 
Lokamanya Tilak had to withdraw his strong 
resolution condemning the Government but the 
extremists were making their presence felt. 
Lala lyajpat Rai successfully pressed Congress to 
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devote half-day to the eiRBsideration of educational 
and industrial subjects. The resolutions of the 
Congress began to take a more militant colour. 
These protests were made against the new re- 
actionary policyt the Punjab I«and Alienation 
Bill, the Foreign Press Messages Bill and 
the suppression of Local vSelf-Oovemment by 
Calcutta Municipal Act, and ag^ainst Government 


circular prohibiting teachers of aided institutions 
from taking i>art in politics and attending 
public meetings. The new Congress constitu- 
tion was pasned. The object of the Indian 
National Congress was laid down “to promote 
by constitutional means the interests and 
the well-being of the people of the Indian 
Kmpire." 


SIXTKKNTH SKSSION— Lahore 19(H) 

Preniflnl N. G. OhandAVARKAs 
Chamnan of the Tieeriilion Committee : 

Rni Kali Prasanna Roy Bahadur. 

(leneral Seeivtanee s A.O. Hume and D. R. Wacha. 
JMeijnfeh s 567 


Prrstdbkt 



Born 1855. Editor Hindu Prakash 1878- 
1889. Enrolled ns lawyer 1881. Practised success- 
fully. Went on Congress deputation to England 
in 1886. Fellow of Bombay University and Justice 
of Peace. Ardent Brahmo and mainstay of 
Prarthana flamaj. President Madras Hindu Social 
Reform Association anniversary and Provincial 
Oonfwence Karachi 1896. Elected Bombay Legis- 
lative Council by University 1887. Re-elected 

1899. President Indian National Congress I^ahore 

1900. Judge of the Bombay High Court 1901. 


Chief Justice 1909. Knighted 1910. Dewan of 
Indore 1914. Vice-Chancellor Bombay University 
Cooperated with the Montagu Chelmsford Re- 
forms and became first President of Bombay Legis- 
lative Council. Keen social reformer and Mode- 
rate. Died 1923. 

IlRTAILS OF 9HB SUSSIOM 

The Congress constitution was further amend- 
ed. Resolution on Punjab Land Alienation Act 
postponed in deference to Muslim delegates’ wishes. 


SEVENTEEN TH SESSION— Oakutta 1901 


Preeidenl : DlMsnAW EDtli.JRB Waciia 
Cbahviati of the Jteeeption Committee t 
Maharaja Bahadur Jogadendra Nath Roy of Natore 
Oewral SeeMariMt A. O. Hume and D. E. Wadha 


PRBixPBMV 



Bom 1844. President Bombay Corporation fordSyaatt. MamtMW ImfMMaament Trust 1898- 
for 30 years. Member ICiUowners Association 1919. Aasnsiated with the C^ongreea from the 


ilo 
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beg{nnm({. Joint Generali Secretary at Congress DitTAiiiSbF SitS^iOK 

1896^1913. President Indian National Congress 

1901. Secretary Bombay Presidency Association A Committee consisting of LokamanySt 

1895«1915. President Bombay Presidency Associa- Malavya, and seven others was constituted to 
tion 1915-1918. Member Bombay Legislative go into the economic condition of India* A 

Oonncil 1915-16, and of Imperial Legislative Resolution urging the Govemmeht to improvement 

Council 1916-20. Governor of the Imperial Bank in agriculture and for establishing experimental 

of India i§20. Left the Congress after 1919. farms was passed. Much enthusiasm was evoked 

President Western India Liberal Association 1919- and a strong resolution passed on indentured 
27, President Bodibay Provincial Liberal Confer- labour in Assam. The delegates’ fee was raised 
ence 1922. Member of the Council of State 1920. from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 to meet the deficit of the 
Died 1936. expenses of British Committee. 


EIGHTEENTH SESSION Ahmedabad 1902 

Vn'nhhmt : SUWtMDRANA'fH BAMBRJBA 
Cliaimian of ihf Reoeption CommUtei- ; 
Dewan Bahadur Ambalal Sakarlal Desai. 
Oetieral fieeref aricf ; 

A. O. Hume and D. E. Wacha. i 471 


Dstaiz® of thb SssstOK cally protested against a fresh permanent burden 

King Edward VII had succeeded this year of £ 786,000 per annum on account of the British 
to Queen Victoria. The usual resolution on Forces in India. Also again the retrogade and 

poverty and famine and enquiry into the economic reactionary recommendattohs ctf the Universities 
conditions were passed. The Congress emphati- Commission was condemned. 


NINETEENTH SESSION Madras 1903 

Pnsni^imt : LAt Moh^ Gbos® 
Olutimnn of Urn Heei^ion Comntkiee ; 

Na#a 8 jSvitn Mahomed BAHADtTR 

A‘ O. Hume and D. E. Wacha. lyjtJifgttieti t 5^ 

. • . I-!*' . • 



pRakthEHir'' 



Born ||l49; Iterrlsler at Calcutta. Went as sieat in EnglUb BarJiament an k Uberal but f^^^ 
4elegi«'^ of ^'Indian Assoqiatfoa tQ England 1879. Returned to < India in :li84 and 
'.l!||l^||l>ut^"-in .iitbert...Bi1] ^ '^Member Indian'': t^aiati:ivf./''CdttttCiir'i^ 

^.^ti.oqttjent? and ;poa^rfol: orator. ' Twi^ .'.Cprttesiad :ifcnt' 
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retired from politics nnd took to literature. 
Died 1909. 

DSTAttS OP VHB ShSSIOK 

Lord Curzon's reactionary Universities Bill, 
destroying the independence of the Universities, 


had been published. Protest against the Bill. 
Protested afftinst official Secrets Bill as dangerous 
to individual liberty. Comprehensive resolution 
on British Military policy in India and the saddling 
of the cost of the military garrison on Indisn 
Kxchequer. 


TWRNTIRTH vSKSSION Bombay 1904 

f'lvxUhni Sir Hbkrt Covton 
ChnivniuH of Ihp Iteerplimt CommUtee t 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. 
fh’ni’iiil Sfereltirip'i : A. O. Ilume, D. K. Wacha, 
G. K. Gokhale, Dplf{i<iiph : 1010. 


PRBSinSNT 

Born at Bombay 1845 and educated inRngland. 
Kntered I.C.S. 1867. Was District Magistrate at 
Midnapore for 1 1 years. Held other responsible 
posts and was Chief Secretary, Home Member to 
the Government of Bengal. Retired from I.C.S. as 
Chief Commissioner of Assam. Published his 
"New India” 1885. His Indian sympathies and 
difference of opinion with I<ord Ourzon stood in 
the way of his becoming a Governor. President 
Indian National Congress Bombay 1904. Elected 
to the House of •Commons 1905. Died 1915. 

Dbtaiia op vbb Sbssiok / 
Congress protested against Lord Curzon’s 


Tibetan Expedition and its expenditure being 
spent out of Indian Revenue. It also protested 
strongly qgainst the forward policy iu Tibet, 
Afgbanisthan, and Persia and his attempt 
to involve India in foreign entanglements. 
The military expenditure was growing still 
further on account of T^ord Kitchener’s Army 
Ke*organisatioB scheme at an additional cost of 
£ 10 millions. The Congress reviewed this 
with grave alarm. The proposals for partition 
of Bengal had already been made known 
and the Congress recorded its protest against 
them. 



TWENTYFIRST SESSION Benares 1905, 

Prwipni : OOPAi. KiaSHPrA OoxnAts 
CUt/nirfum of the Rfception Committee : 

Hon. Mnnsi Madbav Lai 
UenetriJ fteerelarles t A. 0. HUlge, D. E. Wacbp 
and O. K. Ookbalc- Dff<^lfnte« i m 





Bom iiWS; Joined D«eoan Bduoatlon Society (kmt «n4« the fnBtmnoe of it, Of Rmtede. 
1884 as Profcsaor of English in FergnsSoh Opllegle. Shfcretaiy Sarvgjknik Sabhat Poons. Attended 
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Ccttgress 1890, Went to England 1896, to give 
evidence before the Welby Oommission. Elected 
to 'Bombay Ivegislative Council 1899, Imperial 
lycgislative - Council 1902. President Indian 
National CongreHS 1906. Went to Africa and 
met Gandhiji and took interest in South African 
Indian* question. Endeared himself to all for 
simplicity of character and Intellectual powers and 
long and selfless servioeito the country. Pounder 
and was President Servants of People Society. 
l.eading exponent qf Moderate school. Died 1915. 

D8VAn,8 OP VKg Session 

Bengal partition has been carried against 
vehement and universal opposition. There has 
been bitter exasperation roused on account of the 


policy of Lord Oursont For the first time -sincq 
British rule began, all sections Pf iniiiaii:-'Ooaima> 
nity without distinction of caste or creed iKie 
been moved by a common impulse tog^t together in 
offering resistance to any wrong. The idea of Swa* 
deshi movement au4 boycott as a political weapon- 
were introduced for the first time. The National* 
ists opposed the resolution of welcome to the 
Prince of Wales who was to visit India. But had 
to walk out on their defeat. Another topic of 
contention was the question ot boycott of British 
g9pd& Mr. Gokhale was deputed to England to 
lirge the Congress proposals on the British 
authorities. A standing committee of 15 members 
was appointed to implement the resolutions of the 
Congress during the year. • 


TWKNTYSEOOND SESSION Calcutta 1906. 

Prf » u \ niti - Dadabhai Naoroji 
(Uuilnnau of the Ree^'plion Conmitteir i 
Dr. Rash Behati' Ghosh. 

Oene.ml See.mariee : A. O. Hume, D. E Wacha 
and^G. K. Gokhale. Tkleyateei 1668. 


DsvAn.8 OP VRB Session 

The year 1905 had been a year of unprece- 
dented popular demonstrations and activity, in 
Indian history. The Calcutta Session of 1906 is 
a landmark in the national struggle. For, it was 
here, though it manifested Itielf more 'viblenfiy 
the next year, that a split bad come distinctly 
marked between the Liberal and the NationaTlst 
elements. Dadabhai Naoroji nras a veteran and 
universally revered leader and was brought speci- 
ally fron^ England to preside over the Congress, 
to ayoih of|(in brdich. 

4 Patrilion was erected with an accom- 
of 20,000 persons. Jiftunber of 


delegates attended were more than 1600, The 
proceedings opened with prayers and singing of 
Vande Mataram. Following Resolutions were 
passed r— 

(1) Demanding reversal of partition <A 
Bengal. (2) Upholding. 'the^’^Soycott movement 
_4u Be|^nLv^■^($V■;SnIli^ the Swiadeshi move- 
ment (difpiPisestihir^^^^^J^ Educational 

Policy of the Gov^feent ' (6) asking the people 
to take up national education (6) demandihf 
self-f(Q’Mrnmentv 

The elcBWi.of ;,8wafai-' WM.:m^ipnied..ln''the 
.. Fresident'.for. the-', drat time.: -v..,,:.. 



CHAPTER XVI , , 

THE SECOND PHASE OF THE CONGRESS 


BIRTH OF THE NATlONAtiST PARTY of those parts which had been the scene of revolt 

were of coiirse in a sullen tnood and were seething 
Aeharya Karendra Dev with discontent and thus they tooh long to recoh* 

die themselves to British Rule, but they tUd not 



HE history of Asian Renaissance is 
closely bound up with certain events 
in world history which were d great 
significance to the people of Asia. The 


think for a moment that they would never be able 
to recover their lost freedom. But in those ' psirts 
of India, which remained more or less unaffected ^ 
revolt, and which ware the first to ntceiye the 


first gr^it eventi under the impact of which the tmefits . Western educatibn,; -ah i^nglfsh 
' people of Asia felt the sitirrihgs of a new life, was educated middie^ilass had grown' up which db^i* 
the Russo-Japanese war of 1d04kl^5i Towards op^^ an attachment for Eni 
the end of the nineteenthi century, the Asia^c 'iatitutions and had. M'jdeep that BriH^^ 

■ people^bad .after. Wteer^.fWperiei^ ; ^;;'3^in;:iadiaWms;'jn^idW 

'' c6nelualon,.''.-'tba.t ';th^ ;.wwre;.;,hp; taittich 
"Pbwere,'Who were-.iwttifetoefyaupi^^ 

,>Ae'':feaiia^ ■arts... 

. ■ .and ■hb«ld'e®t timidfoteeneet^in' 

■•islhg aiiy -ftWiSbier /TOfistahce , -1^':. 'llte:; 

•'Wttr:-io^:cohi»t^ after'theei*ppwtoipp'hf'ihe;.<6^fer'^«(^^ 

;; ■ihsheiKs*!;^ 
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Indian industries which were already ‘'langnlihing 
ultimately perished under fierce cott^tition with 
machinc'made goods imported from England. 
The fixed policy of the State was to prevent the 
industrialisation of India and to mpintain it as a 
colony for supply of raw materials and for 
providing, piarhets to England. 

But a new aristottacy of landed interests 
was created in .# Bengal alhef the pattern of 
British landlords. The existing capital in the 
country which was formerly employed in com- 
merce, now came to be invijsted in land '• and 
everyone, who wanted to rise in the social 
ladder, had the ambition of becoming a land- 
holder. Those among them who took advantage 
of English education took to the learned 
professions and aspired for Government posts. 
These two classes formed the basis of the 
new bourgeoisie and it was this ' class that 
was firmly attached to foreign rule. They 
had almost a child-like belief in ^the bene- 
volent intentions of the British • Goveniment. 
Politicaf institutions were started , in Presidency 
towns and a few years later the idea of uniting 
educated India in an all-India organisation was 
conceived by a few leaders of public opinion. 
Mr. A. O. Hume, a ;|etired civilian, also ^ indepen- 
dently conceived the sarde idea- From the secret 
reports of the- C. L H,, he had learnt that mass 
discontent was increasing and that the peasantry 
in many parts was on the , verge of revolt. He 
wanted to prevent the repetition of the Indian 
mutiny and he came - to the conclusion that the 
only reinedy was to canalize the dlsconteht into 
constitutional channels by foriuing an Organization 
of the ed.ucated classes. Mr, Home consulted the 
retired Anglo-Indians in England and alsoJ.tbe 
Marquis of Hufferin, the then GQVcmi(^!rGenetaI 
of India. His original idea was igtUit leai^ng . 
Indian politicians should meet annually 40 discuss 
social matters -and to cultivate friendship with, 
eadi other. He also wanted that the Governor 
of thfi pri^pce Should be asked to tUcside oyer 
tkh gajijMrBigso that greater Cbrdiali^ might i>c 
tfct flfe iahed-' .between' - the. :Offic.Ui]s .gii^'".the -leaders ' 
p ^Wic M 'Th* Marqula "^’“'IPiiHerin, 
>»a8 of a diiferent. opipion and he 


suggested that the new organisation should per- 
form the functions of an Opposition. 

The new proposal was accei>ted by Mr. 
Hnme and the leading politicians and thus the 
Indian National Congress came into being in 1885. 
Mr. Gokhale stated in 1813 on one occasion that 
no Indian could have started the Congress because 
the distrust of the political agitation was so great 
that the authorities could not have allowed it to 
come intti existence. 

Thus it is clear that it was in the interest of 
British Rule itself that the Congress was brought 
Into existence. The rulers were ignorant of the 
feelings of the mam^s, nor could they rely upon 
the gentry of old schools brought up in old tradi- 
tions. It was the new class of educated men who 
had been brought up in English schools, to whom 
they looked forward for strengthening their rule. 

The question of the political tendency of 
Oriental and Occidental systems of edneation 
has been examined again and again by our rulers 
and they have almost invariably come to the 
conclusion that the system of western eduction is 
much more conducive to the retention of British 
connection than the indigenous system. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan writes in his book, '*0n the Education 
of the People of India” (1838) r-‘'As long as the 
natives are left to brood over their former indepem 
deuce, their sole specific for improving their 
coudUion, is the immediate total expulsion 6t the 
E 9 gH 8 li> A native patriot , of the old school has 
nU notion of anting beyond this : his attention 
luts never been called to any other mode of restor- 
ing the dignity and prosperity of bis country. It 
is only hr'the infnsion European ideas Ihst a 
hew ,;directi(nx:''-hw^^.-|^' 8iimn%':t.he'^^^^^ 

■ he qhaierves.'. as iollows r— 

’ '''^e<eiiRii^-.''e^^ between twoi- d^t'en.* - 
'-qonh^ies;'ih:: Ihniiiilto^v'snfi 'India, -^c^ in- 

..naiti^eiof th'in|Si 1^, '|)einiianihet'.;:./-no ^Icnrt'Of.- polict 

: ..the- nniines' |jrom;ttitiinmteiy-.te(^^ . 
-'their j'^ependeneP.' ..•■finh'.'th,^ e»jh-'tnro-N83l»;-'irf'. 

' aipr.iving:\it.-^'this..' 

' .of itefOnni v'- Jn.#e, jhe 
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$ttddea and violent i in the other, it is gradnel and 
peaceable. One mnat end in the complete alienation 
ot mind aud separation of interests between our- 
selves and the natives: the other in a permanent 
alliance founded os mutual benefit and goodwill. 

The only means at our disposal for preventing 
the one and securing the other class of results is 
to set the natives on a process of European Im- 
provement, to which they are already sufficiently 
inclined. They will then cease to desire and aim 
at an independence on the old Indian fooling, A 
sudden change will then be impossible i and along 
continuance of our present connection in India will 
even be assured to us.” (pp, 1921, 93.) 

It was for this solid reason that at a time 
when India was passing through a crisis that the 
rulers were inclined to help in setting up an 
organisation of educated Indians for ventilating 
their grievances. This recognition of the educated 
middle-class by the rulers was calculated to in- 
crease its prestige in the eyes of the people and to 
help it in gaining their leadership. 

The Gcmgress started on its career without 
any clear aim or coherent policy. The Ih’e- 
sident of the first session defined the objects 
of the Congress to be "the promotion of 
personal intimacy and friendship amongst all 
the earnest workers in different parts of the 
Empire end the authoritative, record of the 
matured opinion of the educated classes in India On 
some of the more important and pressing of. the 
social question the day.'* Ija the political sphere 
all that 'be demanded was that the basis of. the 
Government shouid be widened and that the people 
should have their proper and legitimate fhai^ in.it. 
it ' .waa reiterated ..again.',' a.pd - .again ' by 
v.jeadera 'that- they.' :umit moat 'ld^l'h 

. the; British . .fUd hlUM^a. 

'.:;paih8':tp': 'tefptd thi /ch^. 
,v;s9fuebi.mea'''’bii«xhiK^v;.a^ 

' ."talwn;? '■ upfhy:. 

,'^it iNiwathy 

vnjjfe 


1:887 appointed a committee for framihi; rttlaa .df 
business. .One tbe rules reoommmided tm this 
Oommiltee was to . the effect that permanent 
committees should he set up for eatrying qn 
propaganda on behalf pf the Qongresa with the 
direction that while pointing <mt the short- 
comings of the administration, . people - should 
be informed of the benefits and fdesaings conferred 
by British Rule In India and thciy: should be told 
that Englishmen governed India with noble 
intentions. Even when, later on, they lost tbeir 
faith in Indian bureaucracy, they still believed in 
the sense of fair play and justice of the British 
people. In 1889 the object of the Congress was 
declared to be to protect the interests of the inhstd- 
tants of the Indian Empire by Cpastitntionai 
means. After the split of the Congress in Surm, 
a Convention was held at Allahabad in 1908, in 
which the aim of the Congress was defined to be 
the attainment of colonial form of self-govern- 
ment by constitutional means. 

It is indeed surjptising that .the evolt^on 
of ' political thought in India was very ^ty slow 
and that it took some twenty-tbmi years for the 
Congress to define its Goal for the attainment of 
self-government on colonial linea. The Congress 
still was not prepared lor advocating severance of 
British connection and it took another twenty-one 
years for deciding in favonr of the creed of cdm* 
^te independence.. ’ 

This 'pbenomettOn is vet)' rare in other 
subject conntries. The Knmninmnfi (People's 
Pa^) ot ' China, which was lounded about 1890 : 
was in the be^nniag a small party . with no 
.programme anU wi£h no dmnOUl^c hasis, bnt 
'its aim vms 'Clcarly^ to be the deitruc- 

; ' !ti!im;oi ’’-lilMch’tt rnle.<'.'end- the'meth<»^ tlmt it -eUpp- ' 

;:;a|tshi«^. flm-’ ..euf/.w ' 

|iIao<^Us« .-.IlU;;tnis|ate 

'.toll 
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It i« noteworthy that Stinyat Sen also wanted 
to enifst the snpport of tho democratic nations of 
the West in China’s fight against ,Manchn tale 
and .ojpiiression. Pot him the real enemy was at 
home and he naively expected foreign imperia- 
lisms ^o help him in the task of destrojring 
Mandhu .rnre.sv Similarly bis Indian compatriots 
pinned tfaeii^faith upon the British people, though 
they no longer e^cted justice - from, Bnglish 
bureaucrats in Tndfa. 

Everywhere in the P'ast a , ntew-class had 
atisen under the impact of pirogresst*^. European 
culture. It was attracted by the liberal philoso- 
‘phy of the West and looked up to the European 
people for salvation. It became enamoured of 
European institutions which it wanted to establish 
in its own country with the help and guidance of 
foreigners. 

In India the educated .classes became “more 
English than Indians, just as the Ropisu provin- 
cials became more Roman than Gauls or Italians." 
The security of life and property which was 
the. immediate result Of British Rule after the 
anarchy and misrule that prevailed in various 
parts of the country aS a result of the disintegra- 
tions of the MOghai Empire was the main cause 
of such a state of things. 

Only a mighty event with rich revolutionary 
potentialities bringing in its train an upsurge of the 
people could change the psychology of the educated 
classes. The defeat of Ruimia by JdiMin in 1905 
was such an event which rudely awakened the 
Asiatic people and made them conscious the first 
time of their destiny. They realised fOr the' first 
time that their national character which itfeveiitcd' 

' them from attaining political advaneetnelt. ; The 
old fatalistic submission to ali^n buf^cirity 
place to the new constdousness <if Ultipual 
respect and assertion of manhood ^d the wlir^t^^ 
had suffered paralysis began at last to ' iptmvm' its 
lost Tigouip- There arose ; amongst Ihem great , 
tjeaders of min who refused to Mt any limitations bn 
tl|ti&l|ati<mal aspirations and who reajitfed.the irtith 
.|hiit Tndia- cohM ' uoi achieve her des^Uy l^ hoid- 
■.il^^^lbft-- a-; beggar’s bowl. 'Tbey^- cam^'-to ■ the'' 


conclusion' that it was only by self-asSettibn and; ; 
by organising various national activities indepeti.^ 
dently of the rulers that they could ever hope to 
achieve their objective. They spoke without fear 
and ^sion and they bated the language of dip- 
ibmacy. It was tiieir profound faith in the destiny 
of the people that gave them courage to defy the 
will of authority. They abandoned the policy Of 
political mendicancy which was hitherto being 
followed and did not look up to the rulers for 
their salvation. A new party was formed to give 
i^ect to this new policy. This new school held that 
freedom cbnid be achieved only through the 
organised strength of the nation and that without 
political freedom, social, educational, economic 
and moral uplift of a people was impossible. The 
adherents of this new system of thought advocated 
self-help and preached swadesbi and boycott to the 
people. ‘Boycott* did not mean only boycott of 
British goods but it also included withdrawal of 
all cb«opetation with the British in every sphere 
of administration and public activity. The party 
therefore preached renunciation of titles and 
boycott of Government courts, of councils and 
local bodies. The party further endeavoured to 
promote the growth of nascent industries for 
securing the economic independence of the people. 
Thus the boycott was a political weapon and was 
conceived to be of a comprehensive cfaaracter. 
The party also formulated the policy of organised 
resistance to Constituted authority and accepted 
the doctrine of passive resistance if the bureau- 
cracy offered opposition to* tbe people In their 
euebution of the policy of self-help. This reslst- 
aUcb could also be aggressive, if it ever became 
necessary to do so. Fortber| tbfs tcsimauce was 
to be organised not for securing partiouiar 
^ievauce but fpr i^c creation of a free democratic 
.''■gc^tiimcot,) ''of' the ‘.new patty 
f "of the . basic',' traths of' 

; Ihd'ian politics.. 

V'ljjliayev'nR'^^e':^ 'i^ibimietbs.'' ...and''' .'"'its '.' sedtd;. 
';.'!i4^ndatibos^were'^1a'{<^ ''.time..;.''.Tbe;'' 

..'-^tire . i^'iikai .Bchtipi"'."wa's'. 

. r^t!e.d^i.u?'EngHsi :h!ittoiy''an4:ae:^Key;'\ ■ 

'■ their'' bw.« '/^pebpk'-.a'nd':^^^ 'dwiinaied.'v' ^ '■tpv 

^ ■■ not ' j^.- 'thtiiaChear^ riiiia . 
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Ilie new 'oartv also suoceeded in 
dcstrogriim many of the old illnsjloas, to which oar 
leaders of the moderate school still passionately 
clang. 

A eoMtroversy that raged over the conslito.*) 
tion that was SMlopted by the Convention Congress 
in 1908, clearly broaght oat the differences that 
divided the new party from the old. The new 
party wanted the Congress to be a democratic 
organisation and made a demand for a written 
constitution, while the old wanted it to remain 
an oligarchy. Another point of difference was 
whether the movement woald be piogressive and 
national or conservative in its aim, policy and 
spirit. Other questions which divided the party, 
were the exact form of Swaraj to be held forwaid 
as an ideal and the policy of passive resistance. 
The new party did not regard colonial selfogovern* 
ment as a practical proposition for India or as its 
ultimate goal. In the words of Shri Anrobindo 
Ghosh : “By convention the Congress adopted a 
constitution which was close, exclusive, undemo* 
cratic and so framed as to limit the free election 
of delegates by the people. The Nationalist 
Party stood for democracy, constitutionalism 
and progress. The Moderate Party, governed 
1^ an exaggerated respect for old and 
esteemed leaders, helped, without clearly under* 
standing what they did, those who stood for 
oligarchy, arbitrary procedure and an almost 
reactionary conservatism." (An Open Letter to my 
Countrymen 1908.) 

The tenets of the new party which called 
itself the l!lationalist Party, and was known in 
common parlance as the Extremist Party, have 
been set forth above. Boycott, in its wider sense, 
was practised in Eastern Bengal with some amount 
of success. National schools were organised, 
Pancfaayats were established, and the stirit of 
Swadeshi was inculcated amongst the people. 
Law was generally respected* aot becanse it would 
have been immoral >fo break it, bat becanae in the 
initial' atege of the new movement, it would have 
been Impolitic and inexpedient to do so, The 
new ,ldee gatbered edberents in all parts of the 
conntiy, bnt it wea ehlafly in Bangal thnl it 


rapidly gained ground. From the very beginning it 
had to meet the onslaught of the Government, but 
after the Surat split, the Government came down 
upon it with terrific repression. Its leaders Were 
either arrested or they went iulo iroluntary exile. 
As the new Congress creed was not acceptable to 
the party, its members kept ont of the Congress 
for many years. The' Congress was extremely 
weakened by these secessions and lost its hold on 
the masses. The movement was driven under* 
ground and gave birth tc terrorist groups in the 
country which believed in the cult of the bomb 
and the revolver. There were many examples 
of personal courage and supreme sacrifice, bnt 
terrorism could not be the sovereign remedy of 
our ill*,. 

In 1916 however, through the efforts of Mrs. 
Besant, the two wings were reunited and though 
the Nationalist Party came back tp the Congress, 
it had watered down much of its old idealism in 
the interest of unity. It no donht rspidly gained 
in influence, bnt unfoi tuiiately there was not much 
to distinguish it .from the old liberals. Many of 
the tenets of the new party were, however, re- 
established in the non*co*operaiion days and much 
of what was practised on' a ssoall scale in 
1906—1908 was now practised on a nationwide 
scale in 1921*22. But the truth remained that 
the tenets of the Nationalist Party did cons* 
titnte the foundation on which a genuine national 
movement was nltimately built. 

• 

It has been staled by some writers that this 
new movement was reactionary in some of its 
aspects Though it is true that many of the priu* 
cipal exponents of this new thought were powet» 
fully influeuced by Hindu culture, it lamaiued a 
fBet that in their writipRS and speeches, they 
alwaye stretged only vital elements of the sneient 
cttltuTe. Tgg ieflowing passage from an editorial 
of tbe *'Banilemaiaram" (1908) will iUnstirate the 
point r 7 ”Metaphystcal and aeutimental ahstrao* 
tiona have b««h the graatest Itmitgtlons of enr 
tbonght anienltuveof tbepestaA^ gra ilargalyif 
pot entirely, mapmwlble Utt «h« toss of m ancient 
and bononjred place in the nnivirscl life of 
humanity. To Inilalgi in tbeoa nbattictiona avag 
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more, would spell a continuance of our prescut 

boadsfife and degradation We have too 

long sought a kind of peace wlthkrhir fanciful 
negations and a deliberate denial of the actual 
stmgglfs without. In the new renaissance of 
Asiatic, and special ijr, of Indian culture, the old 
spiritual fdertlls of Asia, and especially of India, 
will have to be carefully and critically separa- 
ted from the fatal abstractions end unreali- 
ties with which *'they hate been so woefully 
fixed up'*. 

Vedanta became a dynamic philosophy in 
thair hands and I,okamaaya, by wfiting his commen- 
tary on the Bhagwat Oito, preached the philosophy 
of action. 

Again, many of them were modem in their 
outlook as can be well established from their 
wcitinga. The use of some of out pofiular festivals 
for political purposes, is no evidence of their being 
reaetionary in social and religions nutters. This 
method of political education was considered to be 
a potent method of doing political work among 
the masses. Institution of festivals in honour of 
national heroes, was one of the ways of arousing 
pstriotir sentimants of the people. Oertainly no 
one wiB keense loksmanya of dreaining to revive 
tha old Macatha empire or ^Hindu Pad-Padshahi 
when he otgaoised the Shivaji festival. His oppo- 
sition to the Age of Oonsent Bill is cited against 
hint in proof of the allegation that he bad a 
resdtionBry outlook in social matters. His object 
tioa, however, was not so much to the raising of 
the marriageable age at girls, as to the desirability 
of allowilng a Governmeut, alien in raoe aind 
etdtun, to interfere wHh sociil and religions 
institutlous and practices of the Indian people. 
Hla prindpal 6eld of activity waS IxBitks, 
and he did not want to associate himself 
edth a movement of social reform which would 
hankper hts political work amongst tbt ortbodme 
•eetton. IJlils was a matter of engMiency With 
him. He *iid wet want introdoetiou of sodnl 
nVorm by "togkiation, but bp edncatlon rntd 
|Ml||i^Bdei« At least sndb a cboige nop In no ease 
he bipwgbt against other stsdwarts’^ of the party 
wid'weMt andaut aoeief teforamM* 


The pioneering work of the new party in the 
realm of ideas was fruitful and it Should occupy an 
henonred place in our National history. It was 
the Nationalist Party that placed the national 
movement on a sound basis and clearly defined for 
the first time its aims and objectives and formu- 
loted the methods by Which they could he 
achieved. It stands to its credit that very little 
has been added during the last twenty-five years 
to the policy and programme which was originally 
formulated by it. A new orientation has indeed 
been given to the Congress policy in recent years 
under the impact of Socialist thought. But in the 
present era this is quite natural for all progressive 
movements. The principal achievements of the 
new era is that it has put into practice in a 
nation-wide scale what the Nationalist Party 
preached in 1906-1908. Gandhiji's Chief contri- 
bution in the political field has been in the sphere 
of evolving new methods of struggle and putting 
them into practice, but here also we must not 
forget that passive resistance was conceived in 
1906 as an integral part of the new policy. A 
vigOTons policy of self-help and self-assertion is at 
the root of all dynamic national movement! and the 
Nationalist Party, so ably led by Tilak, Bipfn 
Chandra Pal and Aurobinda Ghosh, formulated 
and followed such a policy. The year 1906 thus 
stands out prominently in the history of our 
freedom movement as the year that saw the 
re-birth of an ancient people that had lost its 
freedom and vitality and the party that wns bom 
ont of this upheaval, was the Nationalist Patty 
which gsve a new lead to the people and prescribed 
the sovereign remedy for regaining our freedom. 


]:X)ltAMANYA TILAK AND THB INDIAN 
NATTOUTAL CKSNORBSSl 

flbrl N. C. Kelkar 
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The edltdr of thUi WoHldw kas kindly admd 
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It is well known that Tilek was a constant 
and consistent follower of the Congress through- 
oat his life. The great leader of Poona'-*the late 
Mr. Mahadeo Govind Kanade'^was, it is well 
known, one of those three or four Indian Politi- 
cal leaders who at first conceived the idea of 
htich an Institution as the I. N. Congress. 
It is also well known that the first session of the 
Congress should have been held at Poona itself if 
the sudden appearance of cholera in Poona had 
not come in its way. In the year 1885, the 
year of the birth of the Congress, Mr. Tilak was 
an ardent admirer and follower of Mr. Ranade 
in fact the friend, philosopher and guide of the 
educational institution — the Deccan Kducation 
Society — of which Mr. Tilak was a founder member. 
Mr. Tilak and his contemporary generation of 
public-spirited men hniked on Mr. Ranade as 
their acclaimed leader, and Mr. Ranade indeed 
deserved the homage of this generation 1>ecao!ie 
he was, though himself a government servant, 
leally a fountain head and the inspiring genius of 
all the new public activities in Poona, about the 
year 1881, like trees suddenly blossoming in 
summer. And if the Congress had been held 
in Poona, Mr. Tilak would have been among 
the secretaries, or a young acth'e member of the 
Reception Committee of that session. 

The first important Congress which Mr. Tilak 
attended was held in Bombay iu 1839. He also 
concerned himself with the arrangements of one of 
the political provincial conferences vdiich were 
held in Poona. But it must be noted that even 
thdu, these were two parties in the Congress 
movetpent, with a slight difference of mental 
amtttde characterising them. One was the 
Moderate Party headed by Mr. Railade and 
Ift, Pherosesbah Mehta, among whose followers the 
Igte Otdfchale was n prominent and active 
ilfltttre. The other party wgs the Nationellst party. 
But at this time it was comparatively dormant and 
lyihg low, and had not yet acquired that strength 
Which wonid tnafce it stand on its own legs and 
giye an open fight with the Moderate Party. This 
psrty may' be called the petty of the Mntraiilsts, 
ihongh it tict yet recognised hj' that tmoie. 
While the nuMlerAtc party consisted of Sardars, 
IB 


Jaigirdars, Government pensioners, even Govern- 
ment servants and a few social reformers of the 
time, the extremist part consisted of a few ortho- 
dox leaders of Hindu religious optuion, a few 
liberal-minded merchants, and more notably the 
yonng band of pleaders, journalists and education- 
ists who took their iuspiratioii from the late 
Mr. Visbttushastri Chiplonkar, the editoi of 
Ntbandh Mala and an author of repute. 

Things came to a head with these two 
parties in 1895, when the Congress wa.s to be held 
in Poona itself. There was a tussle between the 
two parties as to who should capture the Reception 
Committee, so that it may have the leading strings 
in its own hand.s. And it was proved for the time 
that Mr. Ranade and Mr. Gokhale and the social 
reformers conld wield a preponderating influence 
in Maharashtra and also had the required financial 
backing. Mr. Tilak had no rich friends of his own 
and was consequently kept in a small miuority, 
and eventually also of the Congress. But he 
conld have his revenge, because Mr. Ranade 
intended to hold the annual session of the Indian 
social conference in the very pandal in which the 
Congress session was to be held. But so violent 
was the prejudice against the social reformers of 
the time that nltiiuately Mr. Ranade had to yield 
and give up the Congress pandal, and to hold 
the social conference in a separate pandal, specially 
raised for it. The result was that Mr. Tjlak 
could not figure prominently in the Congress 
proceedings, though I think he was one of the 
speakers. I may incidentally also mention that I 
attended that Poona Congress ns an elected 
delegate from Satara where I was then practising 
as a pleader. Tilak had also scored against 
Ranade and Gokhale by winning the first election 
of e representetive of the District I/ocal Boards 
itt the Bombgy Province to the Bombay I^egislntive 
Obnodl. 

In 1897 TUak was prosecuted end convicted 
for sedition. The Congxeiis leaders sympathised 
whb Tilak ih this matter, thpugh'tbey did not 

Wt openly with any expMSsioB of protegfont 
opinion in the Coogrkss sessions of 1897 and 1888. 
*Bileip ettemfod the Congress Session at Madras 
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ill 1988 and nt Lucknow in 1899. After this he 
WM Involved in a criminal prosecution arising 
out of the well-known Tai Maharaj Case and con- 
sequently could not put in any Congress activity. 
But I very well remember that he had conferences 
witl^Sir William Wederburn, Sir Heury Cotton 
and nloo'figjired very prominently in the Congress 
held at Bombay in the year 1904. It was at this 
Congress that complaiitts were fir.st made against 
the inactivity of^ the top-most Congress leader.s, 
and Tilak openly sided with. Lain Lajpatrai in the 
(luarrel which the latter had in the Subjects 
Committee with Pheroaeshnh Mehta who was oppos- 
ing the idea of a constitution for the Congress on 
the ground that it was rather premature. Prom here 
to the >vell-knowii Surat Congress of 1907, Tilak 
had a running controversy with the moderate lead- 
ers of the Congress movement. The Swadeshi 
movement had already started. Bengal and Maha- 
rashtra were leading the movement shoulder to 
shoulder. The Moderate political leaders had 
oiienly expres.sed their displeasure and anger 
against Iiord Cnrzou for his general reactionary 
administration. They were also opposed to Parti- 
tion of Bengal utid protested against it publicly. 
Bengal .showed a wonderful union of moderates and 
the extremists in the partition and swade.shi move- 
ments. But the moderate leaders on Bombay side 
w'ere lukewarm about the swadeshi movement 
ns a political weapon to be u.sed in the Partiti«>n 
movement, or in fact in any political movement 
on the ground that it unnecessarily antagonised 
British public opinion and created bitter racial 
feeling at a time urben India had no Awadeshi 
goods of her own to show to satisfy even the 
barest wants of the Indian People. 

The break-up of the Surat Congrtas was no 
doubt an unpleasant affair. It marhed a direct 
open breach between the Moderate and the 
Nationalist parties not only in Maharashtra but 
throughout India. For the first time in the 
histoiTi^f the Congress even up to date there was 
at An rat in open fight between the delegates of the 
Cofigntss''^ and some tlood was drawn. But it 
not stop at that. The split led hfUlq rleavage in 
the sense that the name of the Inidtan National 
Coflgma had to be hegi in abeyaaoe jfpr the time 


and a new entity called the eonvtntion Wa,*) 
installed in its place. Of course as the nam«. 
itself implies the Convention was a stop-gap ex- 
pedient, intended to function in the place of 
the Congress only up till such time ns the 
national Congress could meet again in its old form. 
The old form had thi.s peculiarity that there was 
not much ceremony observed in the election of 
the delegates to the Congress. There were ni> 
conditions of membership. There w’as no constitu- 
tion as such for the Congre.ss, no election of 
delegates. In fact the membership was open 
to any- one that might choose to attend the 
Congress session os a delegate. There was no 
competition as such in the election of the deleg.Ues 
lor the simple reason that there was no nomci ical 
allotment fixed for any province. It was an open 
rally of all that chose to attend. But this comfor- 
table arrangement worked nicely till the Surot 
Congress because the honour of delegation 
W'as at n discount instead of nt a premium. But 
it was not so only till 19U8. The old position 
was restored to the Congress between the 
years 1916 and 1921. For it was not till 1921 
that a constitntion as such for the Congress came 
into operation with conditions of membership. 
The Convention did not give a constitution to the 
Congress but it only restricted delegation 
to only such persons as would sign a prescribed 
creed formula in which the peaceful and constitu- 
tional aspect of political agitation was emphasized, 
the goal being ofeourse self-government of ths 
colonial type. The Convention was built up like a 
citadel with a trench aroiud it so that he alone 
could enter it who possessed a passport at Ihu 
hands of trustworthy agents of the Congress, iu 
other words the leaders of the Moderate Party. 

Tilak and hia party* were of course ousted 
from the Convention because they would not sign a 
prescribed creed of political faith, which practi- 
cally excluded the ideal of independence, if only an 
ideal so far. Ttm Convention and the Nationa- 
list party met in two separate camps at Surat, the 
former under the presidency of Sir Fherosshali 
Mehta and the latter under the presidency of I^lhH 
Aurobindo Ohosh, It must be noted here that 
even with this deSnito qdlt in tht Congress «i«b 
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party duly affirmed its love for the Congress 
'a'Wdi alenc was regarded as the true national 
Asseinhiy h>r the country and in both the camps 
the hope was expressed that sooner or later theic 
might again be held a Googress united as before. 

The break-up of the Surat Congress had its 
own vreight against Tilak in bringing about his 
1 rosecntion. Nobody could openly allege the break- 
tp ol the Congress as a criminal offence, hut 
the split was taken into consideration by the 
(over ament as an open chnilengc to the 
iwlicy of constitutional agitation. After Tilak's 
conviction by the High Court, the National 
jtarty led bj* him became sullen and almost 
went underground. Kor six years, from 1908 to 
1914, the Nationalist part> could n«»t decide us to 
\vhnt it should do about entering the Congress. 
There was an attempt made to coll a meeting ot 
a rival Congress at Nogpttr. Pul while govern- 
ment banned the session there was also w’ant of 
iinaninity in the party itself about the starting 
of a lival Cougiess which might make the split 
absoltitely permanent. The cooler wings in the 
Party thought that there was no wisdom in 
setting up a rival to the old Congress as without 
unity among political parties the show as 
presented by separate parties was hound to he 
poor. A group within the Tilak Party was trying 
to nefpitiate matters with the lenders of the Mode- 
rate lurty for making the entiy of this group and 
otheis of its pel suasion into the Congress on its 
own terms, that is to say, without the restriction of 
a cned and with the old facilities for unfettered 
election of delegates. Bui the other view was 
more insistent and prevailed namely that nothing 
should he done in this matter until Tilak returned 
from Mandalay. 

Things came to a head after his return. It 
was soon discovered that Tilak wgs against setting 
up of a rival Congress though by this time it 
was also discovered that the Moderate party had 
a very poor following in the Congress, so much 
so that the total number of delegates of the 
Congress at one time did not mount to even dSOt 
though the session was held under the pte^deney 
of stich an illustrious personage as Pandit Malavijra, 


m 

and also held in the vantage ground of northern . 
India. This loyal attitude of Tilide towards the 
Congress was well-known to the Moderates but 
was not appreciated by them. In fact they resisted 
every means in their power, all efforts made 
by Tilak and his friends of the Moderate party, 
to re-enter the Congress. I well muemher per- 
.soually being deputed to meet Sir S. P. Sinha, 
who presided over the Cougiess at Bombay in 

1915, to di.scuss with him the possibilities of a 
re-united Congress. In the jueanwhile the Buru- 
pcsn Allies having nearly won the war it looked as 
if the British Government might play its usual trick 
of opening negotiations with Indian politicians 
for further political advance. Both Tilak and 
Mrs. Besaiit 'joined hands for seizing this 
opportunity and two Home Rule I^eogues were 
formed, one in Maharashtra and the (»ther in Mad- 
ras. By the time of the Lucknow Congress in 

1916, mo.st of the open sore.s were healed. There 
was an urge in the mind of tmth Pnrtie.s towards 
re-union onhonouralle conditions. Some condi- 
tions alKint the luemLership of the Congress were 
agreed to, and the Moderate Patty opened its arms 
to the Nationolist Party. Tilak attended the Luck- 
now Congress after an absence of 8 years and was 
given the honours of the one and sole political 
hero of the time. Mahatma Gandhi was practically 
in the background at the time. Hi.s mind was in 
two places like on auction hid, and it may lx 
mentioned that Gandhi was elected to the Subjects 
Committee of the Lnckuow Cungie.ss by the insis- 
tent followers of Tilak and in the teeth of opposi- 
tion by delegates from Bombay of all places. 
The Home Rule League vras in no sense a 
rival to the Congress. It was only an inset within 
the Congress and valuable inset at that. Because it 
lent a sort of glamour of advanced political opinion 
to the Congress, reinforced curiously by the fact 
Of fbe staunch loyalty to the Congress on the part 
of both Tilak and Mrs. Besant. It mnst also 
be mentioned that the Moderate group in the 
Congress conld not yet make up its mind to instal 
Tilak as the president of tbs Congress. But it 
■Mas well known that Tilak never hgukered after 
this honour. Ou ths eontrary, he had determin- 
ed to practise an ordinsnce of self-denial in this 
matter, for It was vteB known that though elec^ 
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prcKideut of the Congress which w,as to have been, 
but was not held, in 1907, in Nagpnr by the Recep* 
tioB Committee at Nagpur, Tilak withdrew his name 
and suggested that of T,nla LtUpat Rai in bis own 
place. For two years however, that is to my, in 1916 
nnd^l9l7, Tilak was of course the leading figure at 
the annual Congress session and also at the special 
session held at Rombay. It was practically on the 
eve of Tilak’s departtfre for England for the pro- 
secution of the ^hirol case, that he was elected 
to the presidentship of the Congress, but he was 
of course unable to accept it for he was given a 
passport to England only for the Chirol case busi- 
ness, and it was not expected that he could find 
time to devote to politics during his stay in Eng- 
land. He resigned it since it was of no practical 
use to him for some time. But he carried with 
him the capacity of the president of the Tilak Home 
Rule I,eague and ga^-e evidence to the Parlianientaiy 
Select Committee on Montague's Goveminent of 
India Bill, as the Chirol case was disposed off and 
there was an open invitation 1j>' the British Gowm- 
ment to all Indian political parties! to .send delega- 
tions to England for the purpo.se. The lost thing 
to be mentioned in connection with velations 
between Tilak and the Congress is the collection of 
a crore of rupees by Mahatma Gandhi in the name 
of the Tilak Swaraj Fund, though it must also be 
mentioned that this Fund was spent on activities 
and propaganda to which Tilak cannot he supposed 
to hove given his cordial approval, namely the non- 
co-operation policy and the cult of ,/ihimsa ns a 
political means. 

I may .sum up this contribution briefly by 
saj-ing that Tilak was till his death absolutely loyal 


to the Indian National Congress of the old type, 
that is to say, the type in which the Congress would 
function as a free, unfettered, political body with- 
out any creeds or foimulas of moral philosophy or 
religious attitude fastened on it. He wanted the 
Congress to be thoroughly representative of the 
political opinion of all shades and colours in 
the country. He would not care who got an upper 
hand at the helm of the Congress affairs if only 
the minority groups were not debarred from a 
free participation arrd expression ol their oun 
views from the Congress platform. He hated the 
formation of cliques in the Congress trusting 
always that the prevalent prrblic opinioir in the 
country' would assert itself in such form as it ntay 
choose at every annual session of the Congress. 
He would welcome in the Congre.ss body the utter 
loyalist as well as the rank Communist or Socialist. 
He would have attached some importance to Hindtr- 
Mu.slim unity, and had made hira.self re.<-ponsib1e 
for approval of what is known as the Congress- 
league Pact of Lucknow. Brrt he would never 
have gone the length to which Mahatma Gandhi 
had gone in this matter. He worth! have, in my 
opinion, voted for reserved seats for minoritie.s but 
would have opposed communal electorates. His 
ideas of independence were developing in tune with 
the times and had he lived by this time he would 
welcome and work for an independent India on 
the present Congress level. He was however 
regarded as a man of practical affairs always ready 
for a compromise though unshaken in his personal 
views. In short he was in himself a typical combi- 
nation of both political idealism and realism, 
so often seen in many successful leaders of the 
Congress. 
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TWENTYl'HIRD SKS8ION Surat 1907 
(Suspended) 

I'n'nitlnrt : Dk. Kasb BkbarZ GboSB 

i'liiiirmuii of the Iteet'iiUm Coiumiltiv : 

Tribhuvandas N. Malvi 


PitBStDSNV 



Born 1845. Top lawyer in Calcutta High 
Court. Member Bengal TyCgislative Council 1880. 
Member of the Imperial I^egislative Council 1891 
and 1893. President of the Faculty of I«aw, 
Calcutta Univer.sity 1893 — 1895. Chairman of the 
Reception Committee of the Calcutta Session of 
Congress 1906. President Indian National Con* 
gie.ss Smat 1907. President Indian National 
Congress Madra.s 1908. Member of the Congress 
delegation to Knglaud 1917. Presided over the 
joint session of India Congress Committee and the 
Councils of the Muslims league at Calcutta 1917. 
Protested against the internment of Mrs. Besant. 
Gave away large donations to Calcutta University. 
Hied in 1921. 

DBVAn.s OP vns Sbssiok 

The Congress was to be held at Nagpur and 
the reception Committee there wished to have 
I«okamanya Tilak as Presieent of the Session. 
This being not acceptable, to the Moderate 


I^eaders, the venue was changed to Surat b> the 
All'India Congress Committee. The Moderates 
had decided to have Hr. Rash Behari Ghosh as 
Piesident.’ About a week or so before the Session 
the list of the subjects to be di8cns8e<l was pul)- 
lished. Hut it did not include resolutions on 
Swaraj, .Swadeshi, Boycott, and National educa- 
tion. The Nationalists decided to fight against this 
divergence from the policy laid down by the 
Calcutta , Congress. They wished l«aln Hajpat Rai 
to occiwthe chaii. Undei the circumstauces he 
did not like to preside. There was oppositions 
in the session led by T^kamanya INlak and the 
Moderate leaders tried to ride roughshod in sup- 
pressing It. This gave rise to confusion and dis- 
turbances, a general melee and shoes were hurled 
and blows were exchanged. The session had to 
be adjourned and there was a complete parting of 
the ways between the Moderates end the Nation- 
alists. Congress became a moderate liody for a 
number of years. 


TWENTYTHIRI) SRSSION—Madras 1908 

Pre$ident : Du. RAtH Bbbabs Gbo88. 
Chatman of the Reception Committee : 

V. Krishnaswami Iyer 

(teneivl tfeenftariee s D. Wecba and D. A. Kbare. 
Iklegatee .* 6t7 


DxfAnA 09 Vax Sbbjbob preoticelHy liitclttded the Ngtioaalists. The Congress 

The eotmptUm of WfoA*'*** had at Madtas was a Moderate AoW. The resolution 

dfpwo bp 8 poiistitiitfoa for the KfWch oB Swadeshi aad oational education weie wateied 
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(fowii and the resolution on boycott was omitted, unqualified approvnl of the Minto«Morley reforms. 
There was a resolution giving premature and The old usual resolutions were reiterated. 


TWKNTYFOURTH vSKSvSlON—Uhore 19* O 

ibs iji/ciif ; Pandit Madak Mohan Maiaviya. 

fit m nil Stfirhirifs D. E. Wacha and I). A. Khare 
Ik It ytdf * : 243 


PrrsidKNV 



Dorn 1364. Took to journalism and edited 
'Indian Union’ 1825-1899. Practised Law from 
1892. Member Provincial T 4 e|tislative Council 
1902-1912, President P. Medical fJonference 
1908. President Indian National Congtesa Lahoie 
19(i9 and Delhi 1918. Membei Imi>erial Legis- 
lative Council 1912-1918. Resigned as a protest 
against the Kowlatt Act. Member Industrial 
Commission 1916-1918 and wiote Minority ceport. 
Pounder Benares Hindu University and its Vice- 
Chancellor 1919-1939. Member Central Legislative 
Assembly 1924-1930. Resigned ns a protest 
against Imperial Preference policy’. Imprisoned 
twice during the Civil Disobedience movement 
1930-32. Delegote to the second Round Table 
Conference 1931. Piesident of the two banned 
sessions of the Congress in 1932 and 1933. Presi- 
dent Hindu Mnhasabha 1923, 1936> Resigned 


from Congress Parliamentary Board 1934 on the 
question of cominunal award, and formed Nationa- 
list Party. Retired from active politics due to old 
nge Died 1946. 

I)kvaii.s ok vnR Srsston 
Minto-Morley Reforms had just been intro- 
duced. Congress was engaged mostly with them. 
It recorded dis-approval of the creation of separate 
electorates and expressed its dissatisfaction at the 
unfairlv disproportionate and excessive weigh- 
tage given to the Muslims. It urged the formation 
of lixecntive councils in U. P., Punjab, Bengal, 
Assam r.nd Burma. Protested against the super- 
vtsron upon the discriminatory constitutional 
arrangements in the Punjab, C. P. and Berai . As 
usual it protested against the ever growing military 
expenditure. Funds for helping Gandhiji’s Passive 
resistance movement were collected. 


TWhNTYFIPTH SESSION—Allahobad 1910 

Prmdent : Six Wii.uam ‘WRODgitBlTXN 
(iLiiinil Siaviiirith • D. R. Wacha and D. A. Khare 
Delrijalvh ; 636 


. Dstailb of vmt SsanoN , 

I « , ^ • 

Ig Edward VII died and George' V was 

erewned. The seed of separate electonttcs had 


already begua to bear fruit and there were 
communal djatnrbancea. The OengreM nriwjl 
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foroMtloii of coociliation boards to prevent these, 
tt strongly deprecated the expansion of the number 
of separate electorates to the municipalities and 
district boards and other local bodies as was 


propose<l to be done by the Government. Mr. Jinnah 
deprecated this extension. The South African 
struggle had developed and the Congress expressed 
its admiintiou at the heroic coutege and suffering. 


TWRNTYSTXTH SRSvSION—Oalcuita 1911 

President : Panmv Btshrm Namavan Dhak 
■< ; I). R. Wachn and D. A. Khaie 

Ihli'ifiiii \ \ 446 


PSKSIDRKT 



Born 1864. Siet up practice as barrister 
in 1887. Participated effectively in the Madras 
Congress of 1887 and 1894. Member Calcutta 
Municipal Corporation. President U..?. Conference 
at Lucknow in, 1908. President Indian National 
Congtess, Calcutta 1911. Member of Bengal 
Legislative Council 1914. Chairman of the Recep* 
tion Committee of the Congress at Lucknow 1916. 
Noted writer and public man of U. P. Died 1916. 

DxT.uts OP I'HB Session 

The Partition of Bengal had been annulled. 
A new province of Bihar had been created. The 
Capital had been transferred to Delhi. Lord 


Ilardinge had acknowledged the place of Provincial 
autonomy in the scheme of national leconsliuctiun. 
Indentured labour in South Africa had been 
abolished. The Congress met in a spirit of jubila- 
tion an<^ passed resolutions of gratitude for all 
these acts. There was, of course the reiteration of 
the resolutions protesting against the .Seditious 
Meetings Act, Press Act, Criminal I.aw Amend- 
ment Act and other repression laws, the excise 
duty on cotton goods and a demand to release 
all political prisoners. Lokamanya Tilak was 
ailing and confined in the port of Mandalay. 
Gandhiji had led Transvaal Indian community 
through .suffering to success in South Africa. 


TWRNTYSEVRNTH SRvSfilON—Bankipore 1912 

Ptvsuh-iii t R. N. Modhoi,xar. 

(It’iieml {itvivtirries • D. R. Wacha and D. A. Khare. 


PsitfnDMrr 



Born 1857. Fellow of Blphluiton College 
1877. Set up law practice in 0. P. Established 
Berar Trading Co. Ltd. Started Vaidarbhe 


newspaper. Esteblished Berar Sarvajenik Snhha 
1888. Was its Secretary till 1898. Joined 
Indian Congress 1898. Congress delegate to 
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1*'ugt.iuil 1800. Secretary Reception Committee 
of the CoiiKress session at "Amraoti 1897. 
Oiuauiscil branch of (he Indian Famine Charita* 
ble Relief Fund 1897. Piesideut C. F. and Berar 
Provincial Conference at Raipur 1897. Sided 
with MotleiAies after Suiat split. Presiident Indian 
National Cdnjjress 1912. Died 1921. 

I)btait.s op tkk Session 
« 

The Congte.sa expressed disappointment at 
the non-ienioval of the defects in the reforms, 
prayed for an elected majority in the Imperial and 
Provincial Councils. Demanded an executive 
council in Punjab and again condemned extension 


of separate electorates to local bodies. Biit the 
Oonitress opined that a person ignorant of 
the English language should t>e ineligible 
for membership of the local bodies. Bx> 
pressed satisfaction at the lecommeudation by 
the Government of the nere.s8itv of introduc- 
ing provincial autonomy. There was a large 
numl>er of Moderate delegates at the session. 
Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haq who was chairman of the 
Reception Committee had said, "Already great and 
pewetful party of liberal Muslims had arisen 
whose aims and ideals were the same as those 
of the Congress and this was the paity which was 
tjound to lead, in future, the Muslims of India.” 


TWENTYRIGHT vSESSION Kaiachi 1913 

Presi'rfenf Nawab Stbd Moiiammao Bahadtix. 
< hiwal x : D.A. KhaVe and D. K. Wacha 

7V// tjau s ; 349 


PXHSIPBNT 



Born 1869. Came of a famous family of 
lagirdnrs, Khan Bahadur, Nawab 1897. Member 
of Madias I,egislative Council 19U0-1902. Later 
membet of Imperial Council. First joined Congress 
1894. Chairman Reception Committee Madras 
Session 1903. Member of Standing Committee of 
the Congress 1906. President Indian National 
Congress 1913. Joint Secretary 1915, 1916 of the 
Congress. Died 1916. 

Dbtaii.8 of thb Ssssior 
Karachi Congress aaw the beginning of 


Hindu Muslim entente. The All-India Muslim 
League had adopted goal of self-government and 
the resolution was passed and speeches made 
on the union for self-goveinmeut of the Con- 
gress and the Muslim League. Session was 
chiafly occupied, however, with the question of 
the status of Indians in South Africa, Mr. Gandhi 
had recently returned ftom South Africa, and 
had I elated the story. Carefully perceived the 
heroic struggles carried o* by Gandbiji and 
his co-workers and called upon the country for 
support to them. 
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TWENTYNINTH SESSION— Madras 1914 

President BriDPiwnRANAfu Basd 
General Secretaries : 

N. Subim Rao and Nawab Syed 
Mahommed Bahndttr 

Delegates : 866 


PresidsnI* 



Born 1869. Started practice as a lawyer 1884. 
Captained the volunteer corps Calcutta Congresa 
1886. Chairman nf the Reception Committee of 
the Congress at Calcutta 1911. Took leading part 
in the Unity«partition agitation hut was moderate 
by temperament. Was a member of the Bengal 
and Central Z<egislative Councils. President 
Indian National Congress 1914. Vice-Chancellor 
nf the Calcutta University for 2 years. Member 
of the Council of the Secretary of State for India. 
Joined the liberal Federation. Died 1924. 


Dii¥An.s OP VHB Session 
War had been declared in Europe and Con- 
gress passed its resolution on loyalty and promise 
of help. But this was coupled with the demand 
for opening higbet ranks of the Army to the 
Indians, establishment of military education and 
repeal of the Arms Act. The demand for self-govern- 
ment and adoption of the India Council reforms was 
reiterated. Mrs. Besant moved a bold resolution of 
reciproci^ urging that India should exclude imports 
from count! ies from which her people were excluded. 


THIRTIETH SESSION— Bombay 191.4 
Ptv '. hhni . Sir Sawendra Prasanna Siniia. 

tViairuiau of Ihr Itrci'iil'iim ConunilUv : 

Dinshaw Eduljee Wacba 
(Iriirral Scmioririt ; 

Nawab Syed Mahommed Bahadur and N. Snbba Rao 

Dctfijalro : 2259 


PRB8ZDSNT 



Born in June 1864. Ran away to England In 
1881 and with the help of a scholarship prosecuted 
bis studies. Was called to the baf iu 1886. 
Returned to India and set up practice at Calcutta. 
Spokse at the Calcutta Congress. Advocate General 
of Bengal 1908. First Indian to be taade Law 
Member of the Viceroy's Executive OottneU, 1909. 
Ftesidentj Indian National Congress, Bombay 1918. 
Representative at the Imperial Conference, 1917.* 
80 


Represented India at the War Conference 1917 
and again 1918. Was made Under-Secretary of 
State. Raised to the peerage as Lord Sinba of 
Raipur, Piloted the Government of India Bill 
through the Pfousc of Lords. Member of the 
' j'udiciel ComihUtee of the Privy Ooundl. First 
Indian to be appointed Gov^or. Governor of 
Biher end Otiisa, 1981. 'Resigned after One* year. 
Died 5th March 1988. 
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DttVAits OP van Skssion 
Demanded an Executive Council fui the 
United Provinces. Asked for the establishment 
of High Courts in Punjab, Burma and Central 
Provinces, with the status and powers of chartered 
High Courts. Opined that complete fiscal freedom 
was necessary with special reference to import, 
export and excise duties. Asked the A. I. C.C. 
to frame a scheme of reform and a programme of 

t 

work, educative an^ propagandist and authorised 


the committee to confer with the All-India Muslim 
I,eagae Council for the same purpose and to take 
such farther measures as may be necessary. New 
constitution of the Congress was framed so as to 
admit the Nationalist delegates. Tllak responded 
Iqr announcing the willingness of his party to 
re-enter the Congress. An inteiesting feature of 
the Congress was Oandhiji conld not be elected 
to the Subjects Committee and wa^ nominated bv 
the President. 


THIRTYPIRST SESSION Lucknow 1916 

I'vethleni : ThM HON. AmbICA CHARAN MAXirMHAK. 
('hainiio}i of lh>’ Ileri’iitlou CommiUt’H ; 

Hon. Pandit Jagat Narayan. 

,SV< rWrt »•/('« : Hawab Syed Mahommed 
Bahadur and N. Subba Rao 
IhlvifoU'- • 2301 



PRl{8Tl>8>rT 

Born 1851. Graduated in 1873 fiom the 
Presidency College, Calcutta and later became an 
M.A. Qualified as a lawyer and set up practice 
in 1879. Was associated with the Congress 
almost from its very inception and spoke at 
several sessions of the Congress. Great orator. 
Participated in the Anti-partition agitation. Re- 
presented Bengal at the War Conference. Mem- 
ber of the Legislature for two terms. President, 
Indian National Congress, Lucknow 1916. Wrote 
“Indian National Evolution.” 

DUTAIXS op THU SpSSION 
A historic session’ in many ways. Tilak, 
fiepin Chandra Pal, Khaparde and otbtr nafiona- 
list leaders participated and fraternised with Rash 
Behari (those and Surendranath Banerjee and other 
Moderate!. Also fraternisation of Muslims and 
Hini'ns. 7J|ie Muslim League also holds its session 
at Lucknow. The Congress Leagne scheme for 
r%o% s pgived and sent to the Vic^cfir. Muslim 
Leagne, for'Mie first time, declared self>Rovernment 


as its goal, elected majorities in the Councils, 
extended power to the council half the Viceroy’s 
executive council to be Indians. This Congress 
League Scheme conceded separate electorates for 
Muslims and representational weigbtage for the 
minorities in the legislatures. In the Central 
Government and in those provinces where Muslims 
were in a minority, the number of Muslim seats 
would be somewhat greater than their percentage 
in the population concerned, while in the Muslim 
Majority Provinces like Bengal and Punjab 
they would get leas than their due proportion of 
seats Bepin Chandra Pal s|lhke before enthusias- 
tic crowds at the Muslim League session. Resoln- 
tions vigorously protesting against Defence of 
India Act and E^guistion III of 1818 which had 
been used to suppress Indian nationalism. Con- 
deihnation of Arms Act and Press Act. Support 
for Swadeshi movement. Lord and Lady Meston 
attended the Congress and were presented with an 
address. 
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THIRTYSKCOND SEaSION- Calcutta 1917 

President MSR. Annir BRSAinp 

Chairman of the Reception Committee : 

1’. B. Baikuntha Nath Sen. 

General Secretaries : 0. P. Ramaswami lyei , 
P. Kesava PiJIay and Bhurin'i 
Delegates : 4967 

PXBSIOBNr 



Born 1847. Mairied December 1867. A son 
and daughteir-I^egally sepaiated from fanaband 
1873. Came under the influence of Chorles 
Bradlaugb and was appointed Vice-President of 
National Secular Society and Sub-Editor National 
Reformer 1877. Knowlton Pamphlet prosecution. 
Formed the Malthusian League. Came in con- 
tact with Madame Btavatsky 1882. T^eaned towards 
socialism and conducted the Socialistic paper *‘Out 
Corner" 1813. Edited "Link" 1888. Joined the 
Theosophical Society 1889. Attended I<abour 
Congtess, Paris 1889. Visited Chicago Pailiament 
of Religions 1893. Came to India November 1893. 
Started School at Benares 1892, which developed 
into the Hindu Univeridty Central College 1904. 
President of the Theosophical Society June 1907. 
Inaugurated Home Rule agitation 1913. Started 
"Commonwealth" a weekly and New India a daily. 
Security of Rs. 20,000 from New India 1916. 
Prohibited entry into Bombay and 0. P. Intern- 
ed at Ootacamund June 1917. President Indian 
National^ Congress Calcutta 1917. Supported the 
Montague Chelmsford Reforms and opposed 
Gandbijrs non-co-operation. Supported Independ- 
ence resolution, Madras Congress 1927. Powerful 
i^ieaker, writer, organiser and social worker. Made 
India her home and was a great force In Indian 
regeneration- Died 1933. 

Dkvaxu op Tint SitagroK 

Though dominated 1^ extremists the Congress 
declared their ^'deep loyal and profound attaeho 
mentte the thione and resolve to stand by the 
empire at hll haaarda and costs.*’ Asked for the 


release of Ali Bi others. Resolutions on military 
training, indentured laboui, condemnation of the 
Rowlatt Committee, Press Act, Arms Act and 
disabilities of Indians in colonies, main resolution 
on self-government. Asking for time limit of 
establishment of responsible self-government, 
and immediate introduction of Congress League 
scheme as a first step. 'I'he Tri-colour flag was 
introduced, for the first time. 

Bbsant’s Homr Rudk Campaign and Montagpr 
Chslmspoxd Rbpoxms 

The year 1917 was an eventful year. I'he 
policy of the govemuent was to repress the nation- 
alist and revolutionary movement on the one 
hand and to win over the Moderates on the other. 
This was the purpose behind the visit of Mr, 
Montague to India. Mrs. Besant started a wide 
popular agitation in favour of Home Rule throughout 
the country and this was followed by an ever-incre- 
asing severity of police repression. The Home 
Rule League was established all over the country 
and was counted among its co-woikers such names 
as Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, and Mr. Jinnah. 
In June 1917 Mrs. Besant’s paper New India 
was called upon to furnish a security of Rs. 20,000. 
A deputation conaiatiug of Messrs. Jinnah, 
Shrinivasa Sastri, 8apm, and Waabir fittaaein 
was aent to Bogldad to preaa foribe sOheme of 
reforms, A propoaiU for pgaaivennslstance was 
■seriously eoaaideTed by variotaa proyi'nefal Congress 
Committees in 1917 for the release of political 
!oternet(a including the' AH gtotiiers -and Maulaha 
Abnl JCalam AMd bnt wafl Mter dr(i|i|p«d| 
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Gandhlji, daring this year, was engaged in 
investigating the grievances of the tenants of 
Chaniparan against the Indigo Planters and kept 
aloof from the Home Kale Movement. His co- 
workers inclnded Baba Rajendra Prasad, Kishore 
Babu and Acharya Kripalani and others. The start 
of the Ahmeddbad Textile tabour and their success- 
fal fight against the Millowners was also made this 
year bv Onndhiji and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 

The Reforms report was released in July 1918 
and was at once a source of sharp cleavage between 
the Moderates and the Nationalists in India. 
Right wing leaders at a Conference in Calcutta 
presided over by Surendranath Banerjee supported 
the reforms scheme. But the I,efl wing, the Nation- 
alists, at Bengal provincial conference presided 
over by Bepin Chandra Pal, condemned it. 


I,okamanya Tilak was interned in Aogust 1918. 
The Defence of India Act was vigorously at work 
everywhere. I.okomanya had undertaken to help 
in the recruitment for the war if self-government 
was promised. Gandhiji’s co-operation at this 
time was without any condition. A special session 
of the Congress was to be held at Bombay for con- 
sidering the reforms scheme but the Moderates 
kept aloof from it. A separate Moderates confer- 
ence was held also at Bombay under the president- 
ship of Surendranath Banerjea and passed a resolu- 
tion welcoming the reform proposals as constilpting 
a distinct advance on the present conditions both 
as regards Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments. They suggested some minor 
changes to the proposals and appointed a committee 
to select a deputation to support the Montague 
Chelmsford reform scheme in England. 


THIRTYTHIRD SESSION— Bombay 1918 

« 

l*ir>,ulnil : HASAN IMAM 
('liairmiiii of the Ufevyihn Oomniiltet ; 

Vitbalbhai J. Patel 

t Q, p. Ramaswami Iyer, 
P. Kesava Pillay and Bhurgri. 

I 3600. 


PXRglDBNT 



Born 1871. Went to England 1889 and was 
Secretary of the Indian Society. There worked for 
Dadabhai Naoroji's election. Called to the Bar and 
returned to India 1892. Excellent practice in 
Patna and Calcutta. Judge of the Calcutta High 
Court April 1911. Resigned and reverted to Patna 
Bar 1918. Gave equal donations to Bendres and 
Aligarh Universities. President, Bebari Student’s 
Conference, Gaya 1909. President, Behari Pro- 
vincial Conference 1917. Trustee of the Aligarh 
College 1911. President, Indian National Congress, 
Special ‘Sjession Bombay 1918. Supported 
Oondhiji’s 'ti Satyagraba movement against the 
Mowlati Bills. lied the Home Rule teapit Depute* 
fon^n England. Joined the Indian- Muidim dele- 
gation-ip IfOpdon to present tbe case the Tprkat 


Sympathised strongly with the Kbijafat and Con- 
gress movements and participated in the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement with his family in 1980-32. 
Evidence before Eee Commission 1924 memorable. 
Staunch nationalist throughout bis life. Brother 
of Sir Ali Imam. Died 1988. 

DRVAXM 09 VHflf SnSgTON 

SpgfciaHy dealt with the Montague Chelmsford 
reforms proposals. The session of the Muslim 
League was also held at the same time under the 
Prsaidentship of Eajah of Mahmudabad and 
adopted resolutions similar to the Congress. 
Congress !League scheme was reaffitmad. Monta- 
gue scheme was declared to be disappointing and 
unsatlsfaotory and several modifications were 
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aiigKC*ted. Demanded a declaration of rights of the 
people of India. Kxtta jndicial penalties in respect 
of free speech and writing and right of association 
weie condeuiiied. Freedom of press was demanded. 


Simnitnneous advance in both provinces and 
Government of India and fiscal autonomy as an 
inherent right of the Indian people was demanded. 
It was decided to send a deputation to Kngland. 


THIRTYFOURTH SBSSION— Delhi 1918 

President ; PAMonr Madam Moham Mat.aviya. 
dmirmnu of the Ueeeiitivn (hnumUtev : 

Hakim Ajmal Khan. 

< h’m ro! Sei-rclarii * V. J. Patel, Fazlul Huq 
and Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra 

IMrijtiloh : 4861. 


Pkbsidbnt 

Born 1861. Started as journalist and edited 
the Indian ITiiion 1885>1909. 'Took DL.B. and 
enrolled 1892. Member of the Provincial legis- 
lative Council 1902-1912. President, U. P. Political 
Confeience 1908. President, Indian National Con- 
gress, lAthoie 1909 and Delhi 1918. Member, 
Impel iai legislative Council 1910-1919. Resigned 
as a protest against Rowlatt Act. Member Indus- 
trial Commission 1916-1918 and wrote minority 
report. Founder, Benares Hindu University and 
its Vice-Chancellor 1919-1939. Its Rector since 
1939. Member, Central legislative Assembly 
1924-1930. Resigned as a protest against Imperial 
I*reference Policy. Jailed twice daring the Civil 
Disobedience Monrement, 1930-1933. Delegate to 
the Second Round livable Conference 1931. 
President* of the two banned sessions of the Con- 
gress in 1932 and 1988. Thrice President of the 
Hindu Mahasabha 1928, 1924 and 1936. Resigned 
from the Congress Parliamentary Board in 1934 
due to differences on the question of the 
Communal Award and formed the Nationalist 


Party. Retired from politics due to old age. 
Died 1946. 

' DSTAEUi OP VH8 SsSnON 

P'or the first time a thousand peasant dele- 
gates attended the Congress. Proceedings hither- 
to condncted in English were conducted in 
Hindnstfaani. Congress was becoming a mass 
organisation. Resolution demanded the repeal of 
all repressive laws. Demanded the fulfilment of' 
the iirinciple of self-determination in view of the 
pronouncements of President Wilson and Mr. 
Dloyd George and demanded leprescntation at 
the Peace Conference by popularly elected represen- 
tatives. I,okamanya Tilak, Gandhiji and Hasan 
Imam were nominated. Bombay resolutions on 
reforms were reaffirmed. Condemned Rowlatt 
Committee’s recommendations. Asked for the 
release of Ali Brothers, detenus and political 
prisoners. Asked that India may be relieved of the 
burden of repaying 46 millions for war funds. 



CHAPTER XVII 



MUSLIM RENAISSANCE 


SAW Jawaharlal Nehru 



(The forces that had worked for a social and political renaissance in the countr>’ generally had 
acted in a slower and partly different manner on the Moslem intelligentsia. The following account 
of the process of reaction and renaissance among the Moslems is taken from Nehru’s 
'Discovery of India’.) 


O NE would have expected that the new 
middleclass, which was t}ie product 
of the impact from the West and of 
technological and economic changes, 
would have a common background in Hindu and 
Moslem alike. To some extent this was so, and 
yet differences arose which were not present, or 
were i>resent in fai lesser degree, in the feudal and 
semi-feudal classes and the masses. The Hindu 
and Moslem masses were hardly distinguishable 
from each other, the old aristocracy had developed 
common ways and standards. They yet followed 
a common culture and had common customs and 
festivals. The middleclasses began to diverge 
psychologically and later in other ways. 


To begin with, the new middleclasses were 
almost absent among the Moslems. Their avoid- 
ance of Western education, their keeping away 
from trade and industry, and their adherence to 
feudal ways, gave a start to the Hindus, which 
they profited by and retained. British policy was 
inclined to be pro-Hindu and anti-Moslem, except 
in tbs Pu^^b where Moslem took more easily to 
Western location than elsewhere. But the 
had got a big start elsewhere long 
is>fo» the British took possesidon of the 
Punjab. Even in tiie Punjab, though conditions 


were more equal for the Hindu and Moslem, the 
Hindu had an economic advantage. Anti-foreign 
sentiment was shared alike bj' the Hindu and 
Moslem aristucrac> and the masses. l*he Revolt 
of 1857 was a joint affair but in its suppression, 
Moslem felt strongly, and to some extent rightly, 
that they were the greater .sufferers. This Revolt 
also put an end finally to any dreams or fantasies 
of the revival of the Delhi Empire. That Empire 
had vanished long ago <^n before the British 
arrived upon the scene. The Marathas had smash- 
ed it and controlled Delhi itself. Ronjit Singh 
ruled in the Punjab. Moghul rule had ended in 
the North without any intervention of the British, 
and in the South also it had disintegrated. Yet 
the shadow Emperor sat in the Delhi palace and 
though he had become a dependent and pensioner 
of the Marathas and the British successively, 
still he Was a symbol of e fatASrus dynasty. Inevit- 
ably, during the Revolt the rebels tried to take 
advantage of tiiis symbol, inspite of his weakness 
and unwillingness. The ending of the Revolt 
meant also the smashing of the symbol, 

As the people recovered slowly from the 
horror of the Mutiny days, there was a blank in 
their minds, a vacuum which sought for something 
to fill it. Of necessity, British rule had to be 
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accepted, hut the break with the past had hroutrht 
something: more than a new government. Tt had 
brought doubt and confusion and a loss of faith 
in themselves. That break indeed had come long 
before the Mutiny and had led to the many move- 
ments of thought in Bengal and elsewhere to which 
I have already referred. But the Moslems generallv 
had then retired into their shells far more than 
the Hindus, avoided Western education, and lived 
in dav-dreams of a restoration of the old order. 
There could be no more dreaming now, but there 
had to be something to which thev could cling on. 
They still kept awav from the new education. 
(Gradually and after much debate and difficulty. 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan turned their minds towards 
English education and started the Aligarh College. 
That was the only avenue leading to government 
Service and the litre of that service proved powerful 
enough to overcome old resentments and prejudices. 
The fact is that Hindus had gone far ahead in 
education. Likewise, Parsis and Hindus were also 
going ahead in industry but Moslem attention was 
directed to (government service alone. 

But even this ngw direction to their activities, 
which was really confined to comparatively few, 
did not resolve the doubt and confusion of their 
minds. Hindus, in like straits, had looked hack 
and sought consolidation in ancient times. Old 
philosophy and literature, art and history brought 
some comfort. Rom Mohan Roy, Dayananda, 
Vivekanattda and others had started new move- 
ments of thought. While they drank from the 
rich streams of English literature their miuds were 
also full of ancient sages and heroes of India, their 
thoughts afld deeds and the myths and traditions 
which they had imbibed from their childhood. 

Much of this was common to the Moslem 
masses, who were well acc|uainted with these 
traditions. But it began to be felt, especially by 
the Moslem upper classes, that it was not quite 
proper for them to associate themselves with, 
what would be against the spirit of Idam. They 
searched for their natiohal roots elsewhere. To 
some extent they found them in the Afgehan lind 
Moghul periods of India. But this was not 
-qtdteenongh to' fill the vacuum. Those periods 


Ififi 

were common for Hindus and Moslems alike 
and the sense of foreign intrusion had disappeared 
from Hindu minds. The Moghul rulers were 
looked upon ns Indian national miers, though in 
the case of Anrnngseb there was a difference of 
opinion. It is significant that Akhar, whom 
the Hindus especially admired, has not been 
approved of in recent years by some Moslems. 
Last year the 400th anniversary of his birth was 
celebrated in India ; all classes of people, including 
many Moslems, joined hut the Moslem League 
kept aloof because Akhar was a symbol of India's 
imit?'. 

This search for cultural roots led Indian 
Moslems (thal.is some of them of the middleclass) 
to Islamic history and to the periods when Islam 
was a conquering and creative force in Beghdad, 
Spain, Constantinople, Central Asia and elsewhere. 
Tliere had always been interest in this history 
and some contacts with neighbouring Islamic 
conntries. There was also the Haj pilgrimage to 
Mecca whibb brought Moslems from various 
conntries together. Bnt all snch contacts were 
limited and suiierficial and did not really afiimt 
the greneral outlook of Indian Moslems which was 
confined to India. The Afghan Kings of Delhi, 
especially Muhammad Tughlaq, had acknowledged 
the Khalifa (Caliph) at Cairo. The Ottoman 
Emperors at Constantinople subsequently became 
the Khalifas but they were not recognized as snch 
in India. It was only after the complete collapse 
of the Moghnl Power early in the nineteenth 
century that the name of the Turkish fkdtan 
began to be mentioned in Indian mosqnes. This 
practice was confirmed after the Mntiny. 

Thus Indian Moslems sought to derive some 
psychological satisfaction from a contemplation of 
Islam's past greatness, chiefly in other conntries, 
and in |he fact of the continuance of Turkey as 
an indeftendent Moslem Power, practically the 
only one left. Thia foeltng was not opposed to or in 
conflict with Indiati natfosuifiam. Indeed many 
Khidna admired aafi were well a^Buaipted with 
Ziiflamie histofy. Ttmj^ aympathined with Turkey 
fmcanae they , considered the ^iks as Asiatic 
victims M aggression. Yet the emphasis 
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was dlifcreut* aiicl ia Iheir case that feeling did 
not supply a psychologic! need as it did in the 
case of the Moslems. 

After the Mutiny the Indian Moslems had 
hesitated which way to turn. The British Oovern* 
ment haddel^etately repressed them to an even 
greater degree than it had repressed the Hindus, 
and this repression had especially affected those 
.sections of the ftoslem from which the new 
mlddleclass, the bourgeoisie, might have been drawn. 
They felt down and out and were intensely nnti> 
British as Avell as conservative. British policy 
towards them underwent a gradual change in the 
.seventies and became more favourable. This change 
was essentially dne to the policy of balance and 
counterpoise which the British Government had 
consistently imrsued. Still in this proce.ss. Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan plaved an important part. 
He was convinced that he could only rai.se the 
Moslems through co-operation with the British 
authorities. He was anxious to make ^thern accept 
English edneation and thus to draw them out of 
their conservative shells. He had been much im- 
pressed by what he had seen of European civilization 
and indeed some of his letters from Euroiie indicate 
that he was so dazed that he had rather lost 
his balance. 

Sir Syed was on ardent reformer and he 
wanted to reconcile modern scientific thought w’ith 
I.slam. This wps l<i be done of course not by 
attacking any basic belief, but by a rationalistic 
interpretation of scripture. He pointed out the 
basic similarities between Islam and Christianity. 
He attacked purdah, the seclusion of women, among 
the Moslems. He was opposed to any allegiance 
to the Turkish Khilafat. Above all, he wgs anxi- 
ous to push a new type of education. The begin- 
nings of the national movement frightened him 
for he thpnght that any opposition to the British 
authorities would deprive him of their help in his 
i^ttcationnl^ programme. That help appeared to him 
to. be esseMial and so he tried to tone down anti- 
]^.tisi’^ senriments among the Moslems and to torn 
mtsttp away from the National CongSei^Q which was 
waking shape then. One of the declared blijects of the 
Aligarh College he founded was ‘to^ make the 


Mussalm in'* of India worthv and mseful sitbj eets 
of the British Crown.’ He was not opposed to 
the National Congress because he considered 
it predominantly a Hindu organization ; he 
ni)posed it l)ecait8e he thought it was politically 
too aggressive (though it was mild enough 
in those days), and he wanted British help and 
co-operation. He tired to show that Moslems 
ns a whole hud not rebelled during the Mutiny 
and that many had remained luval to the 
British Power. He was in no way anti-Hindu or 
communally separatist. Reimatedly he emphasized 
that religious differences should have no political 
or national significance. 'Do you not inhabit the 
same land’, he .said. 'Remember that the words 
Hindu and Mnhomedan are only meant for 
religious di.stinction otherwise all persons, whether 
Hindu or Muhomedan, even the Christians' whb 
reside in this country’ are all in this particular 
re,s])ect belonging to one and the same nation’. 

Sir Syed Ahmed Khan’s influence was con- 
fined to certain sections of the upper clas.ses among 
the Moslems ; he did not touch the urban or 
rural masses. These masses were almost com- 
pletely cut off from their nxme*" classes and were far 
nearer to the Hindu masses. While some among 
the Moslem upper classes were descendants of the 
mliiig groups during Moghal times, the masses had 
no such background or tradition. Moat of them had 
been converted from the lowest strata of Hindu 
society and were most unhappily situated, huiog 
among the poore.st and the most exploited. 

Sir Syed had a number of able and Potable 
colleagnes. In bis rationalUtic approach he was 
supported, among others, by Syed Cheirag All and 
Nawab M<disin-ttl-MnJk. ]f^s educational activi- 
ties attracted Mupshi Katamat Ali, Mnnsbi 
Zakanllah of Delhi, Dr. Nazir Ahmad, Maulana 
Shibli Npmani, and the poet Kali, who is one of 
the outstanding figures of Urdu literature* Sir 
Sved succeeded in so far OS’ the btgianingi of 
English education among the Mosltuz were 
concerned and in diverting the Muslim mind from 
political movement. But in the early twentieth 
century the tendency towards nationnllsm **4 
political activity became more notioeabto smoef 
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the younger genernliou ul Moslems. To divert 
this and fn’ovide n safe channel for it, the Moslem 
I^eagite was started in 19t)6 under the inspiratiou 
of the British Govenimeul and the leader of its 
chief supporters, the Ago Khan. The I/eagne had 
two principal objects : loyalty to the British (ioverii- 
ment and the safeguarding of Moslem interests. 

It is worth noting that during the post* 
miitinv period all the leading men among Indian 
Moslems, including Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, were 
products of the old traditional education, although 
some of them added knowledge of Huglish later 
and were influenced by new ideas. The new 
Western education had yet produced no notable 
figure among them. Tlie leading poet in X^rdii 
and one of the outstanding literar>' figures of the 
certtury in India was Ohalih, who was in his prime 
l»efore the Mutiny. 

In the earlv years of the twentieth c*eiitur>’ 
there were two trends among the Moslem intelli- 
gent.sin : one, chiefly among the younger element, 
towards nationalism, the other was a diversion 
from India’s past and even, to some extent, her 
present, and a greater interest in Islamic countries, 
esjK'ciallv in Turkey, the seat of the Khilafat 

llie Young Turk movement produced mixed 
reactions. It was looked upon with suspicion by 
most Moslems in India to begin with, and there 
was a general sj’mpathy for the Bnitau who was 
considered a bulwark against intrigues of 
Buropean Powers in Turkey. But there were 
others, agiong them Abul Knlam Asad, who 
eagerly welcomed Young Turks and the promise 
of constitutional and social reform that they 
brought. When Italy suddenly attacked Turkey 
in the Tripoli War of 1911, and subseqttently 
during the Balkan Wars of 1912 and 1919, an 
astonishing wave of sympath}- for Turkey rotiaed 
Indian Moslems. All Indians felt that sympathy 
and anxiety bnt in the case of Moslems this Was 
keener and something almost perstinal. The last 
remaining Moslem Power was threatened with 
extinction ; the sheet anchor of their faith in the 
fntnre was being destroyed. Dr. M. A. Ansar! 
led a strong medleal mission to Torlmy tnd 

21 


the poor subscrilwd ; monev came more rapidly 
than for anv prop'tsal for the uplift of the Indian 
Moslems themselves. WoildWar 1 u'us a time of 
trial for the Moslems liecuuse Turkey was on the 
other side. Thev felt helpless and could do 
nothing. When the war ended their pent up feel- 
ings were to break out in the Khilafat movement. 

The year 1912 was notable also in the 
dewlopment ot the Moslem mind m India because 
«»f the appearance of two new weeklies — The 
Al-Hilal in l^rdu and the Comrade in English. The 
Al-Hilal was started hs’ Abul Kalam Azad, a 
brilliant >oiiugman of 24 years, who had received 
his early education in A! Azhar University ot Cairo 
and, while ye‘t in his teens had Iteconie well-known 
for his Arabic and Persian scholarship, aud 
deep learning. To this he added a knowledge of 
Islamic world outside India and of the reform 
movements that were coursing throngh it, as well 
ns of European developments. Rationalist in 
outlook and vet profoundly versed in Islamic lore 
and historj, he interpreted scripture from a 
rationalist point of view. 


Abul Kalam Asad .spoke in a new language. He 
had himself seen nationalism growing in Turkey 
and other Islamic countries and he applied that 
knowledge to India aud saw in the Indian national 
movement a similar det’eloinnenl. Other moslents 
in India ^verc hardly aw’are of these movements 
elsewhere and, wrapped up in their own feudal 
atmosphere had little appreciation of what was 
haiqwning there. They thought in religious terms 
only and if they sympathised with Turkey it wa.s 
chieflv because of that religious bond 

Abul Kalam Azad spoke in a netv language 
to them in his weekly Al-Hilal 

The tradition of Aligarh College, however, 
wan dUBTaient and conservative, both politically 
and sdcially. tts trustees came from among the 
Priaoee and big landlords, typical representatives 
of the firadal order. Under a 'Succession of 
English piiiidpals, doaely associated With Oovera- 
lacat oiides, it had fostered separatist tendencies 
gnd en «atI-nitionallst and anti-Congreas outlook. 
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The chief aim kepi before its stttdents was to enter 

(Tovernment service in the snb-ordinate ranks. 

For that n pro-Govemment attitude was neces.sar>' 

iiiid no truck with nationalism and sedition. The 

.Migarh Oollege group had ))econie the leaders of 

the new Moslem intelligentsia and influenced some- 
* 

times openly, ntore often from behind the scenes, 
almost every Moslem mpvement. The Moslem 
League came into cgi.stence largely through their 
efforts. 

Abul Kalain Azad attacked this stronghold 
of con.servatism and anti-nationalism, not directly 
but by spreading ideas which undermined the 
Aligarh tradition. This ver>' youthful writer and 
journalist created a sen.sntiou in Moslem intell- 
ectual circles, and though the elders frowned upon 
him, his words created a ferment in the minds of 
the younger generation. That ferment had already 
started becau.se of events in Turkey, Kgj’pt 
Iran, as well as the developments of the Indian 
nationalist movement. Azad gave a definite trend 
to it by pointing <uit that there was no conflict 
tieuveen Islam and sympathy for Islamic countries 
and Indian nationalism. This helped in bringing 
the Moslem League nearer to the Congress. 
Azad had himself joined the League, whilst yet a 
1h>v, at its first se.ssion in 190t?. 

The Al-Hilal press was confiscated 

in 1914 Al-Balagh ended in 1916 when Azad 

was interned by the British Government. For 
nearly four years he was kept in internment and 
when he came out at last, he took his place imme- 
diately among the leaders of the National 
Congress 


The other weekly that was started in 1912 , 

was the Comrade in English, edited by 

Maulana Mohamad AH, who was an odd mixture 
of Islamic tradition and Oxford education. He 
began as an adherent of the Aligarh tradition and 
was oppo.sed to any aggressive politics. But he was 
ear too able and dynamic a personality to remain 

confined in that static framework Progressivly 

he grew more anti-BrItsh and the entry of Turkey 
in World War I completed the process. A famous 
and enormously long article of his in the Comrade 
entitled 'The Choice of The Turks’ put an end to 
the Comrade which was stopped by the Govern- 
raeut. Soon after. Government arrested him and 
his brother Shaukat Ali and interned them for the 
duration of the War and a year after. They were 
release<I at the end of 1919 and both immediately 
joined the National Congress. The Ali brothers 
played a very piominent part in the Khilafat 
agitation and in the Congre.ss politics in the early 
twenties and sufliFred imprisonment for it. 

The ch&nge that took place in Mohamad Ali 
was symbolic of the changing mentality of the 
Indian Moslems. Even the Mo-slem I«eague, 
founded to isolate the Moslems from nationalist 
currents and completely controlled by reactionary 
and semi -feudal elements, was forced to recognise 
the pressure from the younger generation. It was 
drifting, though somewhat unwi]lingly'i with the 
tide of nHtiunnli.sm and coming nearer to the Con- 
gress. In 191 3, it changed its creed of loyalty' to 
Government to a demand for self-government for 
India. Maulana Abul Kolam Azad had advocated 
this change in his forceful writings in The 
Al-Hilal. 


BOOK IV 


NON'COOPERATION ERA 





I N July 1914, the Great War broke out. The old Poona. He was tmly the idol of the people 
leaders of the Congress were at this time hot the ,(Jovernment knew him to be their 
losing hold on popular suppoit. Gokhale implacable enemy and continuously prosecuted 
died in 1915, followed by Sir Kerozeshah him. He was sixty jears and the rigours of 
Mehta in the same year. Wacha had become long jail had left him unfit to take up the tours 
infirm. Surendra Nath Banei jee was a spent force, and meetings in the country which would have 
Lala Lajpat Rai was an exile in America. A made him the uncrowned king, not only of 
remarkable new personality, Mrs. Besaut who Maharashtra, but of all India. Mrs. Besant suffered 
was already a world figure, a social rebel, and from no such disabilitie.*.. She also started another 
frleud of the poor everywhere and known for her Home Rule for India League, with headquarters 
love for India, had come as a new factor in in Madras. 

Indian politics. 

In 1919, the Congress League pourparlers 
T,okuianya Tilak had returned after a long bad come to a successful issue. The A. I. C. C. 
imprisonment from Mandalay. discussion in 1916 were held at the residence 

of a less welUknown moderate Ieader-~Pt. Motilal 
Gandhi ji bad just returned from South Nehru. 

Africa as a minor celebrity, going about the 

country, studying things Under the direction of Lokmanya joined the Lucknow Congress in 

his ‘political guru* Gokhale. In the Bombay 1916 for the first time after Surat, along with a 
Congress in 1915 Gandbiji could not be elected to , large numlier of his party ss delegates, 
the Subjects Committee. ' 

* < The Luckuow session was u unique one for 

Lokmanya and Mrs. Besant bad tried for a union between the Congress and the League 
a Union between the moderates and extremists and between moderates and tt^remisls and for 
to use the Ocwgress machine for a Self-Government the fbrmalation of the scheme of Self-Govcroment. 
goal. This did not come abont in 1915 and The session was attended fa}' anch moderates as 
Lokmanyn started a Hume Rule tesgue at Suceudra Ngtb Bancrjee and Rash Behari Gboab, 
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by Mrs. B«sant with her two lieutenatits 
Arnndale and Wadia with the banner of Home Rule 
in their hands and such muslim lendeis as the 
Raja of Mahmudabad, Mazar-ul-Haq and young 
Tinnali. Ctandhi and Polak were there too. 

t 

Some petjple from Champaian had come to 
invite Gandhi thete. A resolution was passed by 

the Congress on the Champaran planters. 

# 

The Cnngiess League scheipe was passed and 
a declaration and promise for 'Dominion Status’ 
self rule for India was prayed for. 

It may be noticed that among the resolutions 
iwssed at Lucknow, one was against the Defence 
of India Act and the Bengal Regulation Act. HI 
of 1818. This was an echo of the happenings 
outside in the country. 

In 1917, the Hume Rule agitation was 
carried by a vigorous campaign by Mrs. Besant, 
throughout the country. Mrs. Besant and her 
companions were interned. Mr. Jinnah at this time 
joined the Home Rule. The internment made 
Mrs. Besant and hei agitation very populor. A 
plan for pa-ssive resistance movement for the 
release of the internees had been set on foot. 

The popular awakening was in fact a product 
of the gigantic world forces released by the war. 

A large number of Indians had gone abroad 
as soldiers and given a marvellous account of 
themselves in Prance, Flanders and other theatres 
of war. The ntyth erf the superiority of the 
Western powers and the Pnglish was disappearing. 
Tremendous changes were taking place in the 
world set-up. Tsarist Russia had fallen and strange 
stories of a peoples’ or workers' government taking 
its place, were finding an echo e\*erywhere. lu 
India a small band of revolutionaries had been 
carrying on a. lonely but thrilling battle against 
foreign ruUdt The Irish movement was another 
aonree oi exditement and inspiration. The activity 
of| tl||e Obaddar party and the Bengaj otiid Punjab 
r«.'<’olutiouaries at this time is narraled'elsewhere 
in thiit book, 1‘here were also other faej^rs of a 


rather explosive situation. The war conditions, 
inflation and the demands on the people, enforced 
often by high pressure methods, as in O’Dwyer’s 
Punjab, for recruits and the sinews of war, were 
creating bitter anti-government feelings. The 
hitherto, isolated muslims were even more dis- 
satisfied on account of Turkey' being on the other 
side of the allies. 

Thi.s was the time when the notable figures 
among the muslims, Iqbal, Sbibli and Azad gave 
expression to a feeling of discontent of the 
muslims. ‘AI-Hilal’ of Maulana Azad, Zafar All’s 
‘Zamindar’, ‘Comrade* and ‘Hamdard’ of Mohamad 
Ali were publishing a radical new outlook on 
religion and politics. This trend had brought the 
Muslim League in line with the Congress in 1916. 

The Government was not unmindful of these 
dangerous new forces. Special legislation was 
passed and the more radical leadets were jailed 
and interned. The Ali Bi others and Azad were 
pul in intetninent and other people suspected of 
association with the revolutionary movement were 
prosecuted. Also the Government tried to win 
<iver the moderate elements. Government also 
hastened to is.sue a declaration in which Mr. 
Montague, the Secretary of State, proclaimed the 
aims of British rule in India to be "the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions with 
a view to progressive realisation of Responsible 
Government in India as an integral part of the 
British Empite”. Mr. Montague came to India 
intent on "rallying the moderates” to the 
"Montague-Ohelmsford Reforms". 

Mrs. Besant and her associates were released. 
There was a joint meeting of the League and 
Congress execuih*es at Allabdiiad on October 6th 
and the Passive Resistance scheme was dropped. 
Instead, a committee of twelve with Mr. 0. Y. 
Chintameni was appointed to go on deputation to 
the Secretary of State and the Viceroy, to enlist 
support for the Cougress-League scheme. 

Mr. Montague made a tour of India and saw 
all shades of politicians. There was a division if 
opinion abotit the new constitutiongl scheme. 
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To the 1917 session of the Oongress nt Oslcutta, 
Mrs. Besant was elected president in face of 
moderate opposition. The Calcutta Congress 
supported the Congrehs League scheme and 
demanded responsible go\'ernment, *'the full 
measure to be attained within a time limit to he 
fixed in the statute itself nt an early date". The 
tii«colotir national dag was adopted in this session 
which was hitherto the flog of the Home Rule 
League. Another resolution in Calcutta had 
condemned the appointment of the Rowlatt 
Committee and the extensive use of Defence of 
India Act and Regulation III of 1818. ^^rs. Besant 
was the first Congiess piesideiit who acted upon 
the rule that the President of the sear’s session 
was president for the whole year and she can ied on 
an incessant activity on educative and propagandist 
work in India and England. Meanwhile the Defence 
of India Act was vigorously nt work cveiywhere. 

In 1917 Clandhiji was husv at Chaniporan 
and had advised his associates including Rnjendra 
Hahn that the real fight for Swaraj was being 
fought in the villages there. Tsiter he joined the 
Viceroy's War council. I^okmanya Tilnk was also 
engaged in recruiting work, though the Oovern* 
luent distrusted him. In August 1918 Loknianya 
Tilak had sent a cheque for Hs. 50, (MM) to Gandhiji, 
the sum to ])e forfeited if Tilak failed to recruit 
5000 Maharashtrians for the wai*“if Gandhi 
secured a promise from the Goveninient that 
Indians would get Commissioned rank in the army. 

The Monlagtte*CbeImsford Report was pub- 
lished in Ji^ne 1918. It created acute differences 
of opinion among Congressmen. A special 
session met at Bombay in August 1918. The Re- 
forms were estimated as nnsatisfactory and the 
demand for the Congress League .scheme was 
reiterated. But various complicating views were 
reconciled and majority of Congressmen remdlned 
united. The prominent moderate leaders, how- 
ever, had not attened the Bombay session and later 
formed themselves into a new*~''The Liberal" party. 

The Muslim League bad also held its session 
at Bombay and taken decision similar to the Con- 
gress decisions. 


In the critical closing year of the war, the 
repressive policy of the Government was becoming 
worse and worse. The Press Act was severely 
enforced. There were restrictions on Tilak and 
Be.sant. In Bengal the number of youngmen 
interned ran upto nearly three thousand. There 
was great haidshlp and discontent, specially in the 
Punjab on account of reciuitiug and war fund 
activities of the Goveinment. The Rowlatt Com- 
mittee had issued its report and recommendations. 
The Congress aflej Bombay was to meet at Delhi. 
Loknian>R was elected the Pre.sident hut as be 
was engaged in work at London in his litigation 
with Sir Valentine Chiiol, he expressed his 
inability to pre.siiie and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malviya was elected instead. 

The war hud come to a close already when 
the Congress met at Delhi. The allies bad Ijeen 
snccessfnl and the principle of Self-determination 
had been declared by President Wilson, Lloyd 
George and other Statesmen. In light of this 
■situation the Delhi Congress le-examined the 
position with regard to the Monlague-CheJmsford 
scheme, demanding 'Dominion vStatus* and 
representation on Peace Conference, and 
nominating Lokmanya, Gandhiji and Hus.san 
Imam us its representatives. The Congress 
also niged the withdrawal of all repressive 
laws. 

But the demand of Delhi Congiess were not 
<ml> unheeded but as 1919 showed— the Govern- 
ment having won the war, fell itself free now, 
to deal with the agitation and rebellion in India, 
in its own way. The Rowlatt Bills weie introduc- 
ed in Febrnary 1919 in the Supteine I^egislative 
Conncil. 

It was at this lime that (Jandhiji entered 
the field of Indian politics actively. 

He notified his intention of meeting the 
situation with a canipoigh of Batyagrah if the 
Rowlatt lecommendations were enacted. At once 
he began on the tours of the whole country which 
have not ceased even to-day. He was received 
with great enthusiasm everywheie. 
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On the 18th of March he published the 
pledge : 

“Being conscientiously of opinion that the 
Bill knqwn as the Indian Criminal I^aw Amend* 
ment Rill, No. 1 of 1919, and the Criminal I, aw 
Rmergency'Pftwers Bill, No. 2 of 1919, are unjust, 
subversive of the principles of liberty and justice 
and destructive ol^ the elementary rights of an 
individual on which the safetv of India as a whole 
and the State itself is based, we solemnly affirm 
that in the event of these Bills becoming Law and 
until they are withdrawn, we shall refuse civilly 
to obey these laws and such other laws as the 
Committee, hereafter to be appointed, may think 
fit, and we further affirm that in the struggle we 
will faithfully follow truth and refrain from 
violence to life, person or property." The Sitth of 
March 1919 was fixed for a hartal, a day of fasting, 
penance and prayer, but was changed to 6th April. 

6th April, 919, is a red letter dqy iu Indian 
history . The response of the people startled the 
Government as well as the leaders. The Govern* 
ment flushed with victory lost its head. There 
was firing at places. At Delhi, Swami Shradha* 
uanda wheu thieatened with shouting by British 
soldiers bared his chest for the bullets. There 
were gloi ious scenes of Hindu Muslim fraternisa* 
tion. Swami Shiadhananda was allowed to 
preach from the pulpit of Jnmma Maajid. The 
country took to this new idea, as if they had been 
waiting for it, all along. A new chapter lu the 
nntion-il struggle had begun. The happenings 
in the Punjab soon provided the immediate source 
of a deep and torrential flood of national awaken- 
ing that has not been exhau.sted ever since. 

The story of the Punjab is too well known 
and remembered to be repented in any detail. 
The Punjab has been the citadel of British 
Imperialism, recruiting ground of the army of 
occupatlqn: and reaction and ruthlessness has 
distijuvuitlled the Punjab Government policy ever 
since «he *"beginoing uptil the last days of British 
lleHi^tore. The legacy of that polioiy, still over- 
clouds out outlook and the situation in' the Punjab 
is still the tragedy and menace of ouf ronnliy. 


In 1919, the Punjab was ruled by a more forthright 
imperialist in the person of Sir Michael O'Dwyer 
who was determined to save the Punjab from 
contamination of political agitation elsewhere. 

The Congress was to be held in Amritsar In 
1919 and Sir Michael O’Dwyer sent for the local 
Congress leaders. Dr Kitchlew and Dr. Satyapal 
to his house and they were spirited away to un- 
known places. This was on the 10th April, 1919. 
Crowds of people gathered and wanted to meet the 
District Magistrate to ask the whereabout of these 
popular leaders. There was firing and brickbats 
and the casualties made the people very excited 
and the mob killed five Englishmen and buint n 
bank and some other buildings 

There were similar incidents at Gujeranwalla 
and Kasur and minor outbreaks elsewhere. 
Martial-law was declared in the Punjab the 
same day. 

It is not out putpo-sc to recall the incidents 
of humiliation and horror of the martlal-law 
regime in the Punjab or even of Jaliauwala Ragh 
to-day, excepting very brieflj'. 

The unarmed crowd trapped in the walled 
square at Jalianvala Bagh was shot down till 
nrnmunitloti was exhausted. On Government 
odmission 379 were killed and 1200 left wounded 
on the spot without any aid. 

The Punjab atrocities were described bj' 
Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer, an ultra moderate 
jurist as follows : 

“The wholesale slaughter of hundreds of 
unarmed men at |aIianwa]a'''Bagh prithout giving 
the crowd an opportunity to disperse, the indiffer- 
ence of Oenefal Dyer to the condition of hundreds 
of people who were wounided lu the firing, the 
firing of machine guns into crowds who bad 
dispersed and taken to their heels, the flogging 
of men in public, tbe order compelling thousands 
of students to walk 16 milea a day for roll calls, tbe 
arrest and detention of 600 students and professors, 
the compelling of school children of 6 to 7 to 
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attend on parade to salute the flag, the order 
imposing on otvnera of properly the responsibility 
for the safety of the martial law posters stuck on 
their propertv , the flogging of a marriage party, 
the censorship of mails, the closure of the 
Badshahi mosque for six weeks, the arrest and 
detention of people without any substantial reason 
and especially of people who had rendered 
services to the state in connection with the war 
fund or otherwise, the flogging of six of the 
biggest boys in Tslamiah School simplv because 
they happened to be school boys and big boys, 
the construction of an open cage fni the confine* 
ment of arrested persons, the invention of novel 
punishments like the crawling order, the skipping 
order and others unknown to any systeili of law, civil 
or military, the handcuffing and roping together of 
persons and keeping them in open trucks for fifteen 
hours, the use of Aeroplanes and I^ewis guns and the 
latest paraphernalia »f scientific warfare against 
unarmed citizens, the taking of hostages and the 
confiscation and destruction of ptoperty for thg 
purpose of securing the attendance of absentees, the 
handcuffing of Hindus and Mohammedans in pairs 
with the object of demostrating the consequence of 
Hindu-Muslim unity, the cutting off of electric 
and water supply pipes from Indians’ bouses, the 
removal of fans from Indian houses and giving 
them for use by Europeans, the commandeering 
of all vehicles owned bv Indians and giving them 


to Europiaiis fot use, the feverish disposal of 
cases with the object of forestaliing the termination 
of martial law, are some of the many incidents of 
the administration of martial law, which created 
a reign of terror in the Punjab and have shocked 
the public”. 

The news of events in the Punjab, suppressed 
at first soon .sent a wave of honor and fury through- 
out the length and breadth of the country. It 
changed into bitter determination as days passed 
by and the altitude of the (rovernment with regard 
to the Pnninb atrocities came lo be realised. 

Kor eight months the (lovernment tried t<» 
draw a veil over the Punjab massacre. Aftei the 
Congress had c'onducted and published an enquiry 
into the facts by a committee con.sisting of (landbiji, 
Motilal Nehru, 0. R. Das, Abbas Tyabji and 
Jaykar, and in face of widespread agitation the 
Government set itp n committee under I.ord 
Hunter. Inspite of the ugliest findings, this 
committee tried to whitewash and justify the 
perpetrators of the crimes, with mild regret. The 
House of Commons did not fail to glorify the 
botcher Dyer and public subscriptions were raised 
by English women and men in England to honour 
this hero. The real face of imperialism was 
unmasked for all Indians to see, and has never 
been effaced from our memory ever since. 


THE DREAM OF A DAWN 

9 

You have assembled here in deep mourning over the cruel murder of hundreds of your brothers 
and in electing your president you have aasigned to him the position of chief mourner. That position 

1 accept in all reverence We must aim at an India where all are free and have the fullest 

opportunities of development ; where women have ceased to be in bondage and the rigours of the caste 
system have disappeared t where there are no privileged classes oi communities : where education 
is free and open to alt : where the capitalist ftpd the landlord do not optwess the labourer or the ryot : 
where labour is respected and well-paid ! and poverty, the nightmare of the present generation, is a 
thing of the pest, I«ife will then be worth living in thlii country, it will be inspired by joy qnd hope 
and the terrible miseiy we see aronnd ns will become a bad dream which has faded away from onr 
memory on our awakening to welcome the morning snn. 

' Pt. MomAx. Smmmv : 

(Pttaid$niial adJrt$t at Amrittar Caaffeta, 1919) 
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THE PLEDGE WE TOOK 

Wj,th (»o(l as Witness, I solemnlv declare that, 

I 

(ir Iiwish to be a member of the Maltonal Volnuteer Corps, 

(2) vSo lon^ as I remain a meiiilier of the Corps I remain nou*vio1ent in woid and deed 

and shall earnestly endeavour to be non-violent in intent, since T believe that, ns India circumstanced, 
non-violence alone can help the Khilnfnt and the Pnniab and re.suU in the attainment of Swaraj and 
consolidation <•£ unity amonp all the taces and communities of India whether Hindu, Mnsalman, Sikh, 
Parsi, Christian or Jew. 

(M I believe in and shall endeavour always to promote snch unity. 

(4) 1 believe in Swadeshi ns e.s.sential fur India's economic, political and nioial salvation, and 
shall use hand-spun and liand-woven Khaddnr to the exclusion of every other cloth. 

(5) As a Hindu I believe in the justice and necessity of removing the evil of untonchability 

and shall, on all possible occasions, seek petsonnl contact with and endeavour to render serxdce to the 
.submerged classes. ^ , 

(fi) I shall carry out the insttnetious of mv superior officers and nii the regulations, not 
inconsistent with the spirit of this pledge, piesciilied by the Volunteer Hoard or the Working Committee 
or any other auency e.stablished by the Congress. 

(7) T am prepared to suffer iinpiisonnicnt, assault or even death for the .sake of my religion 
and my country without rc.sentraent. 

(8) In the event of my iniprisonment T shall not claim from the Congress any support .for my 
family or dependents. 




CHAPTER XIX 
COMING OF GANDHIJI 


Tllli CONC'.RliSvS BKCOMKS A DYNAMIC 
ORGANIZATION UNDER GANDIIIJl’S 
IrEADERSIIIP 

Shri Jawahorlal Neliru. 

G andhi lor the first time entered the 
Congress organization and immediately 
brouglit about a comidctc change in its 
const itulhm. He made it democratic and 
a mass organuatiou Democratic it had been pre- 


The call of action was two-fold. There was of 
course the action involved in challenging and resist- 
ing foreign rule ; there was also the action which 
led us to fight our own social evils. Apart from the 
fundamental objective of the Congress — ^thc freedom 
of India — ^and the method of peaceful action, the 
jirincipal planks of the Congress were national unity, 
which involved the solution of the minority prob- 
lems, and the raising of the depressed classes and 
the ending of the curse of the untouchability. 

Realizing that the main props of British rule 


viously also but it had so far been 

limited in franchise and restricted to 

the up]jer classes. Now the iiensants ^ 

rolled in and, in its new garb, it 

began to assume the look of a vast 

agrarian organization with a strong JSjM 

sprinkling of the middle-classes. This /ifigS 

agrarian character was to grow. Indus- 

trial workers also came in but as gy- ** 

individuals and nut in their separate 

organized capacity. j 

Action was to be the basis and ^S SSHi 
objective of this organization, action WIUK 

based on iieaceful methods. Thus far m 1 KjM 

the alternatives had been ; just talk- If LW 
ing and passing resolutions, or terro- j ^3 
ristic activity. Both of these were f T 
aside and terrorism was especially I 
condemned* as opposed to the basic Ml 

policy of the Congrei^. A new 
technique of action was evolved which, 
though perfectly peaceful, yet in- ^ 

volved nonsubmission to what was Ui 

conadcred wrong and, as a conse- U 

quence, a willing acceptance of the Tl 

pain and suffering involved in this. 

Gandhi was an odd kind of paddst 

for he was an activist full of dynamic 

energy. There was no submiasion in 

him to fate or anything that he considered evil ; 

he was full of reristance thongh this was peaceful 

and courteous. 




were fear, prestige, the co-operation, 
willing or unwilling, of the people, 
and certain classes whose vested in- 
terests were centred in British rule, 
Gandhi attacked these foundations. 
Titles ncrc to be given itp and though 
the title-holders responded to this 
only in small measure, the popular 
respect for these British-given titles 
disappeared and the>' became symbols 
of degradation New standards and 
values were set up and the pomp and 
splendour of the Viceregal court and 
the Princes, which used to impress so 
much suddenlv appeared supremely 
ridiculous and vulgar and rather 
shameful, surrounded as they were 
by the poverty and misery of the 
people. Rich men were not so 
anxious to flaunt their riches ; out- 
wardly at least many of them adopted 
simpler wayvS and, in their dress, 
became almost indistinguishable from 
humbler d^olk. 


, .M The older leaders of the Congrebs., 

i ir^ nurtured in a different and more 

quiescent tradition, did not take 
easily to thcM new ways and were 
disturbed by the. jipsurge of the 
masses. Yet so powerful was the wave of feeling 
and aentimeat that swept through the country, that 
some of that intoxication filled them elsos A very 
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few fell av\ay and ainonK them was Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 
He left the Congress not because of any difference 
of opinion on the Hindu-Mosleni question but 
because he could uot adapt himself to the new and 
more advijinced ideology, ami even more so because 
he dis1i1;cd tlie crowds of ill-dressed peojdc, talking 
m Hindusthaui, who filled the Congress. His idea 
of polities was of suiKjrior variety, more suited to 
the legislative chamber or to a coinmittce room. For 
some years he felt completely out of the picture and 
even decided to leave India for good. He settled 
down in England and si)ent several years there. 

It is said, and I think with truth, that the Indian 
habit of tiiind is essentially one of quietism. Perhaps 
old races develop that attitude to life ; a long tradi- 
tion of philosophy al-o leads to it. And yet Gandhi, 
a typical proiluct of India, represents the very anti- 
thesis of quietism : He has lieen a demon of energy 
and action, a hustler, and a man who not only drives 
himself but drives others. He has done more than 
any one I know to fight and change the quietism of 
the Indian people. 

He sent us to the villages, and the countryside 
hummed with the activity of innumerable messengers 
of the new gospel of action. The peasant was shaken 
up and he began to emerge from his quiescent shell. 
The effect on us nas different but equally far- 
reaching, for we saw, for the first time as it were, 
the villager in the intimacy of his mud-hut and with 
the stark shadow of hunger always ]mrsuing him. 
Wo learnt our Indian economics more from these 
visits than from books and learned discourses. The 
emotional experience we had already undergone was 
emphasized and confirmed and henceforward there 
could be no going back for us to our old life or our 
old standards, howsoever much our views might 
change subsequently. 

Gandhi held strong views. on economic, social 
and other matters. He did not try to impose all of 
these on the Congress, tiiough he continued to 
devdop his ideas, and sometimes in the process 
varied them, through his writings. !^ut some he 
tried to pash into the Congress. He proceeded 
cautiously for he wanted to carry the petq>le with him. 
Sometiui-s l|e went too far ahead of the Congress and 
had to I'trwe his fteps. Not many accepted his 
vi|ivSfi||ju their entirety, some disagreed ^.ivlth that 
futidamental outlook. But many accept^ them in 
the modified form they came to the O^igress as 


being suited to the circunibltmces then existing. In 
two rcsi>erts the l)ackground of his thought had a 
vague but considerable influence, the fundamental 
te.st of everything was how far it benefited the 
masses, and the means were always imi)ortant and 
could not 1>e ignored even though the cud in view 
was right, for the means governed the end and 
varietl it. 

Gandhi was es.scntially a man of religion, a 
Hindu to the innermost depths of his being, and yet 
his conception of religion had nothing to do with 
any dogma or custom or ritual. It was basically 
concerned with his firm belief in the moral law, 
which he calls the Eaw of Truth or I,ove. Truth 
and nun-violcncc atipear to him to T)c the same thing 
or different aspects of one and the same thing, and 
he uses these words almost interchangeably. Claim- 
ing to understand the spirit of Hinduism, he reiects 
every text or practice which does not fit in with his 
idealist interpretation of what it should bo, calling 
it an iutcri>ulatiou or a subsequent accretion. ‘I 
decline to be a slave’, he has said ‘to precedents or 
practice I cannot understand or defend on a moral 
basis.’ And so in practice he is singularly free to 
take the path of his choice, to change and adapt 
himself, to develo]) his philosophy of life and action, 
subject only to the overriding consideration of the 
moral Ioav as he conceives this to be. Whether that 
philosophy is right or wrong may be argued, fltnit he 
imsists on applying the same fundamental yard<«lick 
to everything, and himself specially. In politics, as 
in other aspects of life, this creates difficulties for 
the average person, and often misunderstanding. 
But no difficulty makes him swerve from the straight 
line of his choo,sing, though within limits he is con- 
tinually adapting himself to a changing situation. 
Every reform that he suggests, every advice that he 
gives to others, he straightway applies to himself. 
He is always beginning with himself and his words 
and actions fit into each other like a glove on the 
handi And so, whatever ffippens, he never loses 
his integrity apd there is always an organic cotn- 
‘pletenes* about his life and work. Even in his 
apparent fafluree he has seemed to grow in stature, 

, What was his idea of India which he was setting 
out to mould according to his own wishes and ideals? 
‘I shall work for an India in which the poorest shall 
feel that it is their country, in whose making they 
have an effective voice, and India in which there 
shall be no high class and low class of people, an 
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India in which all communitieh ahall live in perfect 
harmony .... There can be no room in such an 
India for the curse of unlouchability or the curse 
of intoxicating drinks and drugs . . . Women will 
enjoy the same rights as men . . . Tliis is the India 
of my dreams.' Proud of his Hindu inheritance as 
he was, he tried to give Hiiidnism a kind of univi'rsal 
attire and included all religions uithin the fold of 
truth. He refused to narrow his cultural inheritance. 
'Indian culture,’ he wrote ‘is neither Hindu, Islumie 
nor any other, wholly. It is a fusion of all.’ Again 
he said : *I want the culture of all lands to be blown 
aliout my house as freely as iiossible. Put 1 refuse 
to be blown oflF my feet by any. I refuse to live in 
other peoples’ houses as on interloper, a beggar or 
a slave*. Influenced by modern thought currents, 
he never let go of his roots and clung to them 
tenacioasly. 

And so lie set atmut to restore the spiritual unity 
of the people and to break the barrier between the 
small Westernized grouii at the top and the masses, to 
diM’ovcr the living elements in the old roots and to 
build them, to waken these masses out of tlieir stniior 
and static condition and make them dynamic. In 
his single-track and yet many-sided nature the 
dominating impression that one gathered was bis 
identification with the mas.ses, a community of sinrit 
with them, an amazing sense of imity with the dis- 
possessed and poverty-stricken not only of India but 
of the world. Even religion, as everything else, 
took second place to his passion to raise these sub- 
merged people. 'A semi-starved nation can have 
neither religion nor art tux organization.’ ‘Wliat- 
ever can bd useful to starving millions is beautiful 
to my mind. Let us give today first the vital things 
of life, and all the graces and ornaments of life will 
follow .... 1 want art and literature .that can speak 
to millions*. These unhappy dispossessed millions 
liaunted him and everything seemed to revolve round 
them. 'For millions it is an eternal vigil or an 
eternal trance.’ His ambition, he said, was 'to wipe 
every tear from evo? eye.’ 

It is not surprising that this astonishingly vital 
man, full of selfMxmfidence and an onnsual kind 
of power, standing for equality and freedom for each 
individual, but measuring all this in terms of the 
poorest, fascinated the masses of India and atfrieted 
them like a magnet He seemed to them to link up 
the past with the future end to make the dismsl 
present appear just as a staptdng stone to fruit future 


of life and hope. And not the masses only but 
intellectuals and others also, though their minds were 
often troubled and confused and the change-over for 
tliem from the habits of a lifetime was more diflicult. 
Thus he effected a vast psychological revolution not 
only among those who followed his lead but also 
among his opponents and those many neutrals who 
could nut make up their minds what to think and 
w’hat to do. 

Congress was dominated by Gandhi and yet it 
was a iieculiar domination, for the Congress was an 
active, rebellious, many sided orgauizatioa, full of 
variety of opinion, and not easily led this way or 
that. Often Gandhi toned down his iiosition to meet 
the wishes of others, sometimes be accepted even an 
adverse decision. On some vital matters for him, 
he was adamant, and on more than one occasion there 
came a break betw'ccn him and tlie Congress. But 
always he was the symbol of India’s independence 
and militant nationalism, tlie unyielding oiqxmcnt of 
all thase who sought to enslave her, and it was as 
such a symbol that people gathered to him and 
accepted hi^ lead, even though they dsagreud with 
him on other matters. They did not always accept 
that lead when there was no active struggle going 
on, but* when the struggle was inevitable that symbol 
became all imi»ortant, and everything else was 
secondary. 

Thus in 1920 the National Congress, and to a 
large extent the country, took to his new and mi- 
explored path and came into conflict repeatedly with 
the British Power. That conflict was inherent botlt 
in these methods and the new situation that had 
arise, yet back of all tliis was not political tactics 
and mauocuvering but the desire to strcngtbeu the 
Indian people, for by that strength alone could they 
achieve independence and retain it. Civil disobe- 
dience straggles came one after the other, involving 
enormous suffering, but that suffering was self- 
invited and therefore strength-giving, not the kind 
which overwhelms the unwilling, leading to despair 
and defeatism. The unwilling also suffered, caught 
in the wide net of fierce governmental repression, 
end even the willing sometimes broke up and 
coUapoed. Bnt many remained true and stead&st, 
harder for all the experience they had undergone. 
At mo time, even when its fortunes were low, did 
Congrats smrettder to superior m^ht or submit to 
ionAffk anfriority. It remained the symbol of India's 
passionate desire for independence and her win to 
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rtibiitt alien domination. It vtab because of this that 
vabt numbers of the Indian people bympatHized with 
It and looked to it for leaderbbip, even though many 
of them were too weak and feeble, or so circum- 
stanced as to be unable to do anything theniselves. 
The Congress was a party in .some ways ; it has 
also beOn a joint plattorm for several parties ; but 
essentially it "was something much more, for it 
represented the innermost desire of vast numbers of 
our people. The number oi membeis on its rolls, 
huge as this was, only a feeble reflection of this 
widespread rqiresentativc charatier, for member- 
ship depend not on the jieople’s desire to join but 
on our capacity to reach remote villages. Often (as 
now) we have been an illegal organization, not 
existing at all in the eyes of the law, and our books 
and papers have been taken away by the police. 

Even when there was no civil disobedience 
struggle going on, the general attitude of non-co- 
operation with the British apparatus of government 
in India continued, though it lost its aggressive 
character. That did not mean, of course, non-co- 
operation with Englishmen as such. When Congress 
Governments were installed in many provinces, 
there was inevitably much co-operation in oflicial 
and governmental work. Even then, however, that 
background did not change much and instructions 
were issued rcgulatuig the conduct of Congressmen, 
apart from otficial duties. Between Indian national- 
ism and an alien imiierialism there could be no final 
peace, though temporary compromises and adjust- 
ments were sometimes inevitable. Only a free India 
could co-operate with England on equal terms.* 

* lliscovety of India by Nehm. 


BIHAR: LABORATORY OF MAHATMA 
GANDHI 

Sliri Rajendra Prasad Sinha, 

To Bihar, of all the ptovinces in India, belongs 
the honour of having served as ii laboratory to 
Mahatma his various experiments 

which i.r>rc i}alerly to find their application in 
thej. diffii mt pha.ses of Ids campaign national 
reBinalition of the country. It wA ,h6re that 
the potentiality of his weapons of Sal^ragraha 


which had been but lately forged in South Africa 
and jiroved efficacious in the freedom's fight there, 
was first put to test undiT Indian conditions. 
It is again interesting to recall that the village-to- 
village match uixm which Maliatmnjce embarked 
upon again and again, was first tried out in Bihar. 
It was here, again in the land of Bihar that the 
Wardha Scheme of Basic Education, which is 
regarded as the sheet-anchor of the educational re- 
construction of India and w hich is among the greatest 
oi ]Mahatinajce's constructive contrilmtions was 
ushered into existence in an etiibrojmic state, long 
long before anybody thought of Wardha or of Ba.sic 
Education. 


II 

The 10th day of Apiil of the ye.ir 1917 will be 
marked as u rid letter day in the amials of Bihar for 
it was on that day that the architect of India’s 
destiny .set fixit upon the soil of the jirovincc in 
tesponse to the call of submerged humanity. The 
European planters considercil to be the powers 
behind the throne, from whose oppression he came 
to release the dumb driven millions of Chainimrau, 
rallied in a solid jihalanx to obstruct and oppose 
him. The Statesman, the Englishman and tlie 
Pioneer the iKiwctful urgams of the Anglo-Indian 
interests, opened their broadsides ujion him. The 
eyes of the whole of India were raised towards Bihar, 
where the first round of the straggle for India’s 
freedom had started, for it soon became manifest 
that the tight foi emancipation of the tenantry of 
Cliamparan meant battling not only against the 
Euroixian planters but also the white bureaucracy of 
the land which was ranged solidly behind the former. 
Acting under the instructions of the Commissioner 
of the Tirhut Division, the District Magistrate of 
Chomparau ordered Mahatmajce to leave the district 
at once. How' could the saviour resjiect this fiat by 
giving up his mission? He j^'as hauled up in court 
for defiance of orders. In the course of his state- 
ment to tho court he said, “As a law-abiding citizen 
my first instinct would be as it was, to obey the 
order served upon ihc. But I could not do so with- 
out doing violence to my sense of duty to those for 
whofi) I came. I feel that 1 could just now serve 
them by remaining in their midst. I could not there- 
fore voluntarily retire. Amidst this conflict of duty 
I could only throw the responsibility of removing 
me from them on the administration’’. Bereitt lies 
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the quintcsseacc of SatyoKrah, the sovereign weapon 
^^hich subsequently came to be used with a decisive 
force in the larger struggle for Indian Independence. 


m 

It is remarkable that in the field of Champarun 
not only the theory and jiractice of Satyngrah came 
to be associated for the first time with the fight for 
freedom in India liut also that the entire strategy 
of the fight was evolvi'd. What was to be done if 
(landhijcc was arrested? That was the question of 
questions. A number of suggestions were made. 
But again Mahatinajec’s own method as he had 
practised in South Africa was considered to be the 
most suitable. It was decided that in case Mahatmajcc 
went to jail, Moulana Muzharnl Haque and Babu 
Brajkishor Prasad would take the lead. If they were 
removed, Babu DImrnidliar and Babu Kam Navauii 
Prasad w'ould take charge of the work. If the>' too 
were ]iicked up, Babu (now Hou’ble Dr.) Rajcndra 
Prasad, Babu Shambhu Saran and Babu (now 
Hon’blc) Anugrah Narayan .Singh were to fill the 
gap. It is needless to mention that this technique 
was adopted all over the country in all the different 
stages of the fight f<ir freedom. 


IV 

As Mahatmajcc went about from village to 
village in Noakhali preaching love and inspiring faith 
and confidence he reminded the people of Bihar of 
his visits to the remote villages in the heart of 
Champaran. On the 16th Aiwil 1016 Mahatmajee 
started for the village of Jasaulipatti. It was the 
month of Baisakh ; the sun was hot and there was 
strong westerly wind, and one got almost scorched in 
the open. By 12 o’clock noon the iigrty had travelled 
about 6 miles from Motihari and reached a village 
called Chandradiha. Mahatmajee desired to see the 
condition of the village. On enquiry it was ascer- 
tained that it was one of the villages of the MotlhaH 
Factory and the majority of its resideints were labour* 
era, who had all gone to the Factory for work. They 
however, met a man wdio explained to them the con- 
dittous of tiie village and boasted that even the CoUec- 
tor of the district dared not do any thing againat the 
Bahib, the Manager of tiie Factory. On the i4th 
April Mahatmajee went to a village called Igntkuria 
and emittired about the grievaneca of the labourers 


regarding the wages paid by the Factory. He met 
Mr. Gale, the Manager of the Byreoh Factory. While 
he was returning a factory servant came running to 
him and said, ‘T was apprclicnding that the Factory 
Manager might behave rudely towards you ; I was 
thcrcture over-hcariug the whole conversation from 
a concealed corner, ready to come to your assistance, 
come what might to me, in case anything untoward 
hupiKincd to you”. On the 26th April Mahatmajee 
went to see a village, Singha Chapra under the Kuria 
factory. He was grievously hurt to find iudigo grown 
all round the houses of the Umauts. Next day, 
Mahatmajee and the party started on foot from the 
Narkatiaganj Railway Station for Murli Bharwa 
which is at a distance of 6 or 7 miles from there. In 
spite of the hot sun of the mouth of Baisakh they 
managed ' to reach the village at 10 o’clock. 
Mahatmajee inspected a house which it was stated 
had been looted by the Factory people only a month 
before. The frame-work of the house was standing 
in a disturbed condition. The eortlien Kolhis in 
wliich grains were kept were lying upset and trunks 
of the plantain trees of the grove lay uprooted. On 
the fields, ^vhich were grazed by cattle under orders 
of the P'actory as stated, were still standing the stalks 
and Stems oi tlic crop which had been so destroyed. 
Thus Mahatmajee went firom village to village regard- 
less of opposition and the inclemencies of the hot- 
weather sun and wind, until his labours were crowned 
with success. 


V 

The Wardha System of Basic education which 
promises to be the bed-rock of educational recon- 
struction in the country had its genesis in Champaran 
movement, Mahatmajee felt that his efforts for the 
uplift of the maxses conld not have enduring results 
unles-s an urge wa.s created within them. For this, 
it was necessary to educate them. On the IStli of 
November, 1917 Mahatma Gandhi opened his first 
school at Barharwa Dakhansen, a village at a distance 
of about 20 miles to the east of Motihari. The school 
Was put in charge of Srijnt Bal Oukhale, his cultured 
wife Srimati Awantikn Bai Gokhalc and Mahatmaji’s 
yOougest son, Srijut Devadas Gandhi. The former 
two brought to bear upou their work their high educa- 
tion and exporieaoe of European eountrics, while the 
lattmr, eombiued with his seal for service, his expori- 
enoa Of Booth African Satyagrah. Another school 
was openedtby Mahatmajoe on the 20tit of November 
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in a village called Bhitiharwa. This village is situat- 
ed ill the Neaiil-tarai about forty miles north west of 
Bettiah. Sri jut Sadasiva l^akshman Soman, an 
advocate of Bclgaon, an enthusiastic youngman from 
Onjrat, Srijut B. Y. Purohit Srimati KLasturi Bai 
Gandhi (of 'revered memory) began to live there. A 
third schobl was (qt*ened on the 17tb of January, 1918 
at Mudhuban, which had among its teachers, Srijut 
Mahadeva Desai (of respected and cherished memory) 
his wife Srimati Durga^lai, Srimati Auaud Bai, Srijut 
Narahari Owarkadas Parekh. Acharya Kripalani also 
worked there. It is worth mentioning that Uic Satya- 
grah of Champaran was resiionsiblc for initiation in 
the service of the motherland of two volunteers who 
were destined to be among the topmost generals in 
the India’s fight for independence to wit Acharya 
Kripalani and Deshratna l)r. Rajcndra Prasad. While 
Bihar’s indebtedness to Mahatma Gandhi is irritriev- 
ablc not only for having .succoured her millions from 
the tentacles of white planters but also for having 
breathed into her soul the new message. She had 
tried to repay a part of the debt by giving to Gandhiji 
the ablest of her sons of the present age, who has 
come to be regarded as the alter ego of tl]e Mahatma 
himself. 


EARI^Y SATYAGRAIIA KXPERIMENTvS 
IN GUJRAT 


was surging with discouteut accompanied by a feel- 
ing of disappointment and frustration. 

2. Gandhiji had tried successfully in South 
Africa his method of direct action first called “passive 
rcsistencc’’ and subsequently described as “Satya- 
graha’’, on account of all the implications of the 
principles on which the fight was conducted. It was 
however, feared that what was possible in South 
Africa on account of the smallness of the ijopulation, 
and, thereftirc, the possibility of a united front of 
tlie heterogenous elements of the Indian community 
was not possible in India, with a va.st population and 
diverse elements comnsting of different religions, pro- 
vinces, creeds, languages, interests, etc. Gandhiji 
had however, abundant faith in the righteousness and 
the adaptability of his method under Indian condi- 
tions. He, therefore, started his experiment by re- 
fusing to obey the order of the Motihari Magistrate 
banning an enquiry into tlie conditions of the Bihar 
Labour. 

3. At 'that time, there was in Ahmcdabad an old 
organisation called the Gujrat Subha, which repre- 
sented and worked for the ]>olitical, .social and 
economic welfare of Gujrat. Its work was being 
carried on, on the orthodox lines of the Liberals, 
namely, petitions and representations so far as 
govermnent was concerned. Gandhiji was invited to 
accei>t tlic Presidentship of the Sabha, and, there- 
fore, he inspired a new spirit in the Sabha. 


Shri G. V. Mavlankar 


Till the advent of Gandhiji into the iiolitical 
arena in India, the Indian nationalists visuali.sed 
only two courses of action for achieveing the 
IMilitical progress of India towards sclf-govern- 
nu-nt. One, that was adopted by the Liberals, 
and more or less by the so-called extremists 
also, was to pass resolutions, iictitioning, criticising 
or condemning Government, as also to agitate and 
focus public opinion. The other adopted by the 
younger section styled “Rcvolntionaty” was a resort 
to the Ixmib and other methods of violence. The 
former was ^ineffective and the latter was possible 
only for a fq^ and difficult of practice on a large 
scale, on acdhint of the immeo.se potentiality of 
Gotllriment for counter-violence and rcipression, as 
\.as 'ivraenced by the Jallianwalabagh incident and 
Government policy. The young mind of tte country 


4. The monsoon of 1917 was i>oor, and there was 
a failure of cro]>s in the Kaira district. Following its 
old ])racticc, the Sabha made reiiresentations to 
government, after a survey of the situation, submit- 
ting that croi>s had failed and that the government 
most make remissions. The case of the Sabha was 
both investigated and Iwckcd up by such eminent 
mon as the late Mr. Vitlialbhai Patel, the late 
Mr. Gokaldas Kahundas Parikh, tlie late Sir Raman- 
bhai Mahapatram and the 4ate Dewan Bahadur 
Harilal Desai (Minister to the Oovemment of Bombay 
from 1926-^). The Sabha apiiealed to the Divisional 
ComnussRoner, who as* usual, supported the action 

of the Collector. The ^bha appealed to government. 

« 

9 I 

5. At this stage, Gandhfji led the Sabha to 
strike a new path on tlie line of direct action. The 
government were realising the dues from the agricul- 
turists during the pendency of the Sabha’s appeal to 
government, Qondhij! induced the Sabha to isstwn 
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instructions to the peasants to hold over pajrment 
till the Sabha’s appeal was decided by govemincnt. 
Characteristic of his method of pursuing any public 
cause, he directed the Secretaries of the Sabha (of 
which the writer was one) to send a copy of the 
insttuctions to the peasants to the Divisional Com- 
missioner. This was the fir.st time that the bureau- 
cracy was met with a firm stand by a public bodv, 
i\ho had the boldness to advise the ]icoiile to delay 
submitting to the official order- j ending decision by 
government. There was nothing illegal or uncon- 
stitutional in the sort of instructions issued, but the 
Executive Officers had never till then come across 
sucli a thing. It is a matter of «)rdiiiary judicial pro- 
cedure that, it an appeal is made b}' a dissatisfied 
party against the judgement of lower courts, the 
execution of tlic orders of the lower court is gene- 
rally stayed pending the decision of the appeal. But 
this thing was foreign to the Executive Officers. 

6. The Divisional Commissioner interpreted the 
instructions to the peasants given by the Sabha, as a 
direct call to disolicy the orders of the .subordinate 
officers, and threatened to take such action as he 
deemed iiroper under the circumstances. This created 
a very serious situation from the point of view of 
the Managing Committee of the Sabha, which was 
naturally accustomed to the old methods of liberal 
type. It wa.s at this stage that Oandhiji advised 
the Sabha to leave the further work in the matter 
to a separate body, independent of the Sabha and 
distinct from it, though such a 1x)dy natmrally con- 
sisted of the members of the Sabha to a very large 
extent. Oandhiji then took the matter under his 
personal sui>crvision and shifted the headquarters 
from Ahmedabad to Nadiad, a central place in the 
Kaira district. All the w'orkers also shifted their 
headquarters, and Oandhiji carried on correspondence 
with the government on the subject, after getting 
information personally by visit to several villages 
and from reports of worko^ specially deputed to 
visit the villages and make enquiries about crops. 
Oandhiji would liavc been Satisfied with an indepen- 
dent Committee of Enquiry. Though the dispute 
between the Govcnuucut and the jfieasants was com- 
paratively a minor one, the issue was important from 
two points of view. One was that, in t^e matter of 
every representation made by the public, the govern- 
ment always held that the officials were right and 
that public representations were eidter mis-informed 
or misconceive. Hils waa an intolerable position. 
The Other was that t>eo|>le did not find any remedy 


to have their grievances redressed if the highest 
authorities tmned their icpi escalations down. In 
their ignorance, people were accustomed to take the 
adverse decision of government as their ill luck, and 
had, therefoic, lost all spirit of resistance and the 
capacity to stick to what tlicy believed to be true or 
correct and to suffer the consequences of such beliefs 
of theirs. 

7. As autici]>ated, the government refused to 
appoint a Committee of Enquiry, because the Divi- 
sional Commissioner threatened to resign. It w’as a 
question of prestige for the bureaucracy. The people 
were not then accustomed to think that the prestige 
of the public was a much higher asset than the pres- 
tige of their seivanis. In fact, the servants were 
accepted as masters and the servants genuinely be- 
lieved themselves to lx: masters. 

8. On refusal by government, Oandhiji advised 
the iieasantry to refuse to pay the assessment on the 
false basis of their being no failure of crops. This 
was the first experiment on a large scale of direct 
action undertaken in India. Tlic Motiharl refusal 
to obey the Magistrate’s order was a case of indi- 
vidual civil disobedience. But this was a case of 
mass civil disobedience, though limited to small 
district and there too only to a small issue. The 
struggle went on for a few months, and it must be 
said to the credit of the Britisher that he realised all 
the implications of the struggle much earlier than 
many of our owu countrymen. All pressure was 
brought by giving agriculturists notices of forfeiture 
of lands, but thanks to the presence of Oandhiji 
and his constant movement in the district from place 
to place, the people w'cre not only non-violent, but 
were also very firm and prepared for any amount of 
sacrifices for the common cause. The whole struggle 
is a very interesting and instructive episode and 
deserves a special volume. In fact, such account is 
already published in Gnjrati giving the whole story 
of the struggle. 

9. The matter ended svith an honourable com- 
prooiiM with government, whereby the fret a.sserted 
in the representation of the Sabha were accepted by 
government. Notices of forfeitnrcs were withdrawrn 
and the forfeited lands returned. The experiment 
was thus sneceasfully made on admass scale and it 
inspired a now confidence with a new outlook. The 
peqple saw that there was, after all, a new course 
open by which th^ could assert themselves and get 
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what they wanted. That was the course of Satya- 
Arahtt, with the two essential conditions, namely 
(t) the riMhtcousness of tlie cause and (it) non-violent 
rcsisteuce with rcadiue.ss to suffer all the conse- 
(|ucnces of disobedience. 

10. The home priiiciides were again applied in 
a different lield —Labour and Capital. The labour 
organisations and the Labour movement sponsored 
by Shrimati Annsuya Sarabhai was duected and in- 
spired by. Gandhi ji with a clo.se association there- 
with from 1916-1917 to 1922.-1923. During this 
(leriod, tlicre were two notable strikes of labour and 
}>oth of them were hmiourably compromised. 
Gandhiji carried on all negotiations and made all 
concessions for a reasonable settlement before advis- 
ing or starting a strike. He satisfied himself that 
the issue was just and fair, and then insisted that 
strikers should deem it a t>oint of honour either to 
succeed or to perish in the struggle. There never 
was any idea of any humiliation of the other side, 
so that each further step did not involve any element 
of rancour or ill will which would interfere with the 
further pi ogress. That is, why one sees, seven today, 
the special strength of the Ahmcdabad labour and the 
good relations between Capital and Labour in Ahmeda- 
bad. The Ahmedabad labour is politically more 
conscious, and in the struggle of August, 1942, they 
carried on a peaceful hartal for nearly 3i months. 

11. The narrative of important direct action cam- 
paigns in Gujrat would not be complete in its barest 
outlines without mention of the brilliant struggle 
by the Ahmedabad Municipality in the form of 
educational non-co-operation in 1921-22 and the 
Bardoli straggle of 1928 on tlic same lines and with 
issues of practically the same nature as the Kaira 
struggle of 1917*18. 

12. It was Gandhiji uho had given the younger 
sei'tion in the Ahmedabad Municipality, a proper 
outlook about the real nature of the character And 
functions of our local bodies. The administration 
of local bodies did not mean only provision of roads, 
lights, water, drainage, ete., but it has a pervading 
spirit of self-government. “Unless, therefore”, 
argued Gandhiji, “you run your local bodies as in- 
stitutions ojf 9waraj for the good of the whole popu- 
lation, h«>w ‘tould you have any justification for 
clamibg owaraj fot your province, 09 for your 
snsmt^' ? This idea completely changed funda- 
mental outlook in the administration of local bodies, 


which came to be treated as small laboratories for 
training ourselves for the wider Sw’araj that we were 
claiming. If the cxi>eriincnl succeeded in the local 
iKKlies, it w'as bound to be a siKcess in the wider 
field. 

13. The new blood in tlic Ahmedabad Munici- 
imlity was inspired with the above idea, and began 
to carry on its work on those lines under the leader- 
.slnp of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. The whole hi.story 
of this municipality from 1918-1919 onwards is so 
brilliant as to justify a special volume in resiicct of 
both the national work and the constructive work, 
which it lias done and is doing in furtherance of the 
ideal of Swaraj. No wonder, the Municipality is 
weildcd to the Congress ideals. 

14. When the Special Session of the Congress 
at Calcutta in September, 1920, jiassed the famous 
Non-cooperation Resolution, the Ahmedabad Muni- 
cipality followed suit. It informed the goverument 
that it would renounce the government grant for 
education, and that government ought not to inter- 
fere in 111.' municipal administration of primary 
education. At first, the Government (with a iwpular 
MmisUT Sir R. P. Paranjipyc in the days of diarchy) 
tried persuasion and non-cooperation. It tried to 
argue and then it refused to appoint valuation 
officers, refused to acquire properties for road widen- 
ing and other purposes, refused to allow their officers 
to work for the educational administration, etc. The 
Municipality was adamant, and refused to allow any 
govcriiincnt officer to inspect the municipal schools. 
The government tried to coerce members into sub- 
mission by laying down a very startling prciKisition 
of law, namely, that, if the inspection was not sub- 
mitted to, the monies spent by the Municipality for 
the maintenance of primary schools would be treated 
as misapplication of municipal funds, and the mem- 
bers voting for the N.C.O. programme would be 
held personally liable for the same. Finding the 
members unyeilding, the goMcmment w’ent to the 
length of suijierscding the Municipality for a period 
of two years from 0th February, 1922, and further, 
instituted! a civil suit against 19 members, who had 
voted for the refusal of inspection for recovering 
from them, the huge sum of Rs. 1,63,0(X)/-, being 
the amount of alleged misapplication. Similar stand 
was also taken by the Nadiad and Surat Municipali- 
ties, and they also met with the same fate. lu 
Ahmedabad, since the Municipality was superseded, 
the N.C.O. members started primary achoolsi AUnpst 
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all the primary teachers of the Municipality gave up 
their jobs and undertook work in the newly started 
primary schools. The imblic also responded very 
splendidly by contributing to the cost of these schools 
by voluntary donations to the extent of about 
Rs. }2,000/> a month. These schools were carried 
on till the Municipality was reconstituted. There- 
after, all the teachers were again taken back in muni- 
cipal service. The Government suit against the 
members failed in the first court, and the decision 


was continued in ai)peal by Govermnent to the High 
Court. 

15. The Bardoli struggle of 1928 is equally well 
known. There it was the question of ^ttlement, 
and the government were forced to apixfint a Com- 
mittee by refusing to pay tlie taxes till the Committee 
was apiminted. The history of the struggle is utitten 
by the late Sjt. Mahadco Desai in a separate book 
styled “The Story of Bardoli'*. 
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T he year*! of non-co-operation movement are 
nUimatulv connected with the livch of 
mo>.t of the present day Congressmen. 
I'lie whole course of their lives underwent 
a drastii* change in the case, not only of such ccle- 
hritics as Nehru, Patel, Kripalani and Rajendra 
Prasad, but of the innumerable youngmen, then 
Students, later constituting the backbone, and spear- 
head of the Congress movement throughout these 
long years. In 1920 there was a definite change of 
parties in Indian politics and the old liberal leaders 
cut themselves off from the Congress. In the 
Congress itself a great transformation was taking 
place. This transformation had come in the person 
of Gandhi and the novel new ideology and technique 
that he had been experimenting uiion and finally 
brought to bear on the Indian iiolitical question. An 
imiiortant i art of the new doctrine was non-violence. 
The revolutionary fervour of the people and the 
political worker was no longer to be frittered away 
in futile outbreaks or in mere wordy protests and 
propaganda. To fight a great battle you had first 
to recruit, train and equip an army. 

At the Amritsar session of the Congress, tiie 
central issue had been co-operation or obstraction. 
Gandhi had pleaded for co-operation and had con- 
demned the violence on the part of the iieople. A 
few months later, the position had changed. Gandhi 
stood for non-co-operation and thoseiwho had o|)posed 
him at Amritsar were ranged against him. 

The feet was that the new doctrine of non-co- 
upc|itl||ii was not only a gesture but a deliberate 
lev ilutionary new method of war against the 
Government, in which the fighters had to .undergo 


desciplinc, hazards and hardships. Gaudhiji’s ideas 
about uon-violcnl non-co-operation were embodied in 
a manifesto dated the 10th March. li the demands 
(about Khilafat and the Punjab) were not granted 
non-co-operation was the only remedy, that Is, if 
open or secret w'orfarc is ruled out. 

The Hunter Committee Report was published on 
the 25th March. In May the peace terms with 
Turkey were published. ITie first decision on the 
policy and programme of non-co-operation was taken 
at a conference of Muslim and Hindu leaders at 
Allahabad on June 2nd, 1920. Jawaharlal who 
attended this meeting, records in his autobiography, 
his impression of this fateful meeting and the 
nervousness displayed by the sedate older elements, 
including Jinnah. The Khilafat conference had, 
in fact, adopted a scheme of progressive non-co- 
operation in earlier meetings. The ground was 
inrepared foi the Congress now to embark on what 
latter proved to be the most momentous decision in 
its whole career. In the meanwhile Lokmanya 
passed away on July 31st, but not before leaving his 
blessings for Gandhijife success. 

The special session of*^e Congress was to 
inangnrate the movement of non-co-operation. The 
countiy in thq meanwhile was surcharged with an 
electrfci atmosphere. The Muslims embarked upon 
a plan of Hijrat. Gandhi and Ali brothers toured 
the country amidst tumultuous scenes of enthusiasm. 
Then, as ever after, Gandhi's endeavour was to 
desdpUne and regulate the popular enthusiasm into 
effective channels. In the meanwhile the various 
Provincial Congress Committees were invited to give 
their opinions on N.C.O. 
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The special session met at Calcutta from 4th to 
0th September, 1920. Here (rondhiji moved the 
resolution on non-co-operation. He was opposed 
not only by the Prc.sident elect, L. Lajpatrai but by 
other stalwart leaders like Chittaranjan Das, but 
ultimately carried the day. Pandit Motilal Nehru 
joined Gandhiji atoncu and gave up his i>ractice. 

The country hud now found a way to cxprcs.s 
its intense desire for freedom and u new atmosphere 
soon began to pervade it. 

The non-co-operation programme was to be 
(inally dismissed and shaped at Nagpur. The number 
of delegates that the Nagpur Cungre.ss attracted were 
not exceeded by any Congress before or after 
Nagpur. The Nagpur Congress really marked the 
new era in the V'reeilom movement. The old feeling 
of impote-it rage and importunate requests gave 
place to a new sense of rcsitonsibility and a self 
lelinnce. Lalaji and Deshbandhu came to opiiosc 
the pro{)osals but stayed to be converted. 

Tiie Nagpur Congress made Gandhi tlie indis- 
putedly supreme authority in the Congrc.ss and out- 
side. Seasoned leaders like Pal and Malavya, Jinnah 
and Khapardc, and stalwart opponents like Das and 
Dalaji were all overpowered or won over. The 
Nagpur Congress also changed the creed of the 
Congress, “in such a fashion as to eleminate the 
declared adherence of that body to the British con- 
nection and to constitutional methods of agitation”. 

The Non-co-operation Resolution of the Nagpur 
Congress is quoted below: 


Tkr NoN-cr)-OP8KATiON RssoumoN 

9 

(Nagpur Session, 1020) 

Whereas in the opinion of the Congress the 
existing Government of India has forfeited the con- 
fidence of the country ; and 

whereas the people of India arc now determined 
to establish Swaraj ; and 

whereas ell methods adopted by the people of 
India prior to the last special session the Indian 
National Cdngress have failed to secure dne reoogni- 
tiq« pf (heir right* nnd liberties and the redress of 


tlieir many and grevious wrongs, more specially in 
reference to the Khilafat and the Punjab ; 

Now thi:> Congress wliile reaffirming the resolu- 
tion on Non-violent Non-vo-operation passed at the 
special session of the Congress at Calcutta declares 
that the scheme of Nun-viulent Non-co-operation 
with the renunciation of voluntary association with 
the present government at one end and the refusal 
to i>ay taxes at the other, should be put in force at 
a time to be determined by eittier the Indian 
National Congress or the All India Congress Com- 
mittee and that in the meanwhile, to prepare the 
country for it, effective steps should continue to be 
taken in that behalf : — 

(a) by calling ui>ou the parents and guardians 
of school children (and not the children themselves) 
under the age of 16 years to make greater efforts 
for the purpose of withdrawing them from such 
schools as are owned, aided or in any way controlled 
by Government and concurrently to provide for their 
training in national schools or by such other means 
as may be uithm their power in the absence of such 
schools i 

(h) l>y calling upon students of the age of 16 
and over to withdraw without delay, irrcsiicctivc of 
consequences, from institutions owned, aided or in 
any way controlled by Government, if they feel that 
it is against their conscience to continue in institu- 
tions which are dominated by a system of govern- 
ment which tlie nation has solemnly re.soIvcd to 
bring to an end, and advising such students either 
to devote themselves to some special service in con- 
nection with the non-co-operation movement or to 
continue their education in national institution ; 

(c) by calling upon trustees, managers and 
teachers of Government affiliated or aided schools 
and municipalities and local boards to help to 
nationalise them ; 

(d) by calling upon lawyers to make greater 
efforts to suspend theif practice and to devote their 
attention to national service including boycott of 
law cmirts by litigant* «nd fellow-lawyers and the 
settiement of disputes by privilte-arbitrstion. 

(*) In order to make Xndls economically indepen- 
dent and self-eontsinedi, by callinf ttpnn merchants 
and traders to ceAy out a gradual boycott of fiordgu 
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trade relations, to encourage liand-spinning and 
hand-weaving, and in that behalf by having a scheme 
of economic boycott planned and formulated by a 
Committee of experts to be nominated by the All 
India Confi;rc 8 s Committee ; 

» 

(/) and in a^ much as self-sacrilice is essential 
to the success of non-co-operation, by calling upon 
every section and every man and woman in the 
country to make the ntmost possible contribution of 
sclf-sacrifice to the national movement. 

Otganvsing Congress Committees. 

(g) by orgaiusing Committees in each village or 
group of villages with a provincial central organisa- 
tion in the principal cities of each province for the 
purpose of accelerating the progress of non-co- 
operation ; 

(h) by organising a ban of national workers for 
a service to be called the Indian National Service ; 
and 

• 

(i) by taking effective .steps to raise a national 
fund to be called the All India Tilak Memorial 
Swarajya Fund for the purpose of ffnandng the fore- 
going National Service and the non-co-operation 
movement in general. 

This Congress congratulates the nation upon 
the progress made so far in working the programme 
of mon-co-operatin, specially with regard to the 
boycott of councils by the voters, and claims, in the 
circumstances in which they have been brought into 
existence, that the new Councils do not represent 
the Country and trust that those, who have allowed 
themselves to be elected in spite of the declared wish 
of their respective constituencies in direct negation 
of the principle of democracy, the electors will 
studiously refrain from adcing for any political 
service from such Councillors. 

This Congress recognises the growing friendli- 
ness between the Police and the soldiery and the 
people, and hopes that the former will refuse to 
sttbordinate ’ Iheir aeed and conntty to the fulfil- 
ment o' ordiFs of their offiocra, and, by courteous 
and 001, dderable behaviour towards the people, will 
retloVllF the reproach hitherto levelled a^uinst them 
tijit thq)' are devoid of any regard for 'the feelings 
arid santiraents of their own people. 


And this Congress appeals to all people in 
Government employment, pending the call of the 
nation for resignation of their service, to help the 
national cause by imiiorting greater kindness and 
stricter honesty in their dealings with their people 
and fearlessly and openly to attend all popular 
gatherings whilst refraining from taking active part 
therein and, more specially, by openly rendering 
financial assistance to the national movement. 

This Congress desires to lay special enipha.sis 
on NOn-violcncc being the mtegral part of the non- 
co-operation resolution and invites the attention of 
the people to the fact that Non-violence in word and 
deed is as essential between people themselves, as in 
respect of the Government and this Congress is of 
opinion that the spirit of violence is not only con- 
trary to the growth of a true spirit of democracy, 
but actually letards the entorcement (if necessary) 
of the other stages of non-co-operation. 

Finally, in order that the Khilafat and the 
Ihinjab wrongs may be redressed and Svvaraj>a 
established within one year, this Congress urges 
upon all public bodies, whether afiiliated to the 
Congres.s or otherwise, to devote their exclusive 
attention to the ]>romotion of non-violent non-co- 
operation with the Government and, in as much as 
the movement of non-co-operation can only succeed 
by complete co-operation amongst the people them- 
selves this Congress calls upon public association 
to advance Hindu-Muslim Unity and the Hindu 
delegates of this Congress call upon the leading 
Hindus to settle all disputes between Brahmins and 
Non-Bralunins, wherever they may be existing, and 
to make special effort to rid Hinduism of the 
reproach of untonchability, and respectfully urges 
the religious heads to help the growing desire to 
refonn Hinduism in the matter of its treatment of 
the suppressed classes.” 

The Nagpur Congress tbgd inaugurated a pro- 
gramme of Direct Action combined with construc- 
tive work, to recruit the masses, to train and drill 
them as a non-vio^t army and to initiate battles 
of increasing seriousness. 

The rei^nse to the Nagpur Congress soon 
began to manifest itsdf. Numerous lawyers left 
their profession. I^trge number of students left 
colleges and Universitios in the U. P., Punifeb, 
Bombay and Bengal. Thrllhag scenea were wit- 
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nebbcd in this niemorable year and a half. National 
Colleges were set up and institutions came into 
being such as Bihar Vidyapith, Gujrat Vidyapithi 
Kashi Vidyapith, Bengal National University, IHlak 
Maharasthra Vidyapith, iUahore National College, 
National Muslim University and others. The most 
serious minded and finest elements among our youth 
were thus drawn into the battle for freedom and 
together with the lawyers and others have consti- 
tuted the most active part in the Congress and out- 
side eversince. 

A countrywide vigorous campaign was carried 
to organise Congress Committees, and collect funds, 
the Tilak Swaraj tund of one crore. The third item 
was the propagation of the spinning wheel. 

Khadi was the ]>ivotal programme of village 
penetration and reconstruction. On its negative 
side it wa.s a counter part of the boycott programme. 
Khadi, witli the 'Gandhi Cap’ also gave the army of 
non-violence a uniform and bond of kinship. 


AHMKDABAU SESSION OF 1921. 

The era of non-violent revolution in the country 
had reached its peak when the Congress met at 
Ahmedabad. A great change had been going on in 
the shape and character of the Congress and this 
became manifest in the Session. The Flenary Session 
of the Congress, infact has been the mirror of the 
movement outside, an epitome of the mind and 
turmoil of a whole sub-continent. We have a cross 
section of the earlier liberal gatherings in the oocount 
of the Allahabad Session given by Dr. Siuba. A 
ratlicr Jarring note came into evidence in these 
decorous assemblies by the rise of the extrimists at 
Calcutta and later at Surat. With the coining of 
Gandhiji, the Congress Sessions became mighty 
rallies oi the swelling armies of national workers. 

The Session at Ahmedabad was organised by 
Sardar Vallabhbhai as Chairman and Shri Mavalankar 
as the Secretary of the Reception Committee. This 
Sessiott became a landmark and a model for varions 
new featnras, A short description of this Session is 
given from Shri Mavalankar^s Report. 

Theca were several new features in the snrange- 
imenta madis at Ahmedabad. 


A vast city of camps was specially erected for the 
accommodation of delegates and visitors, with an 
elaborate layout of roads and parks, sanitary and 
conservancy arrangements, water supply and light- 
ing, post and telegraph office, bank, transport, hospi- 
tal, community kitchens, baths and other amenities. 

All the structures were made up of khadi and tlic 
huge pandal also was covered with hand spun and 
Itand woven khadi. 

The sitting arrangements in the Pandal were for 
the first time made, not with chairs but on khadi 
covered floor in oriental style, The number of visi- 
tors was restricted imside the Pandal to 3,000, while 
a special Pandal was put up for the large gathering 
of i>eople who were address^ by tlie leaders. 

A volunteer corps of about 14,000, including a 
good number of women volunteers had been trained 
and accommodated in a special camp. 

The Reception Committee had organised a 
Swadeshi Exhibition that came to be held yearly 
along with Congress Sessions henceforth. It included 
a demonstration Section in which various stages of 
the manufacture of cloth were shown and expert 
spinners and craftsmen from different provinces parti- 
cipated. 

A memorable feature of this Sesksion was its 
sanitary and conservancy arrangements. A special 
band of volunteer workers belonging to all castes 
laboured with their own hands in keeping the Nagar 
clean and putting earth in the trench privies. 

The Muslim I.«eague had also put up, with the 
Khilafat Committee a camp known as Muslim Nagar 
near the Khadinagor. 

The life in the nagar was a great object lesson 
in a new way of life, simple and dean and in efficient 
btiShuMs like organisation and community life. A 
central kitchen had been put up by the Reception 
Comitaittee which was a model of wholesome and 
simple dietary and oobking, while some of the Pro- 
vincial Committees had bm helped to undertake 
special kitchen to cater to provineial tastes. 

The nagar was a beehive of cheerful activity and 
national fervonr, and its memory and impression was 
canriad long and wide. 
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All thib htiiic arronKcnicnl had bucn done at a 
runiarkable low co<>t. A new technique in simidicity 
and cflicieticy marked CunftrcbS sessions and activity 
henceforth. Another hpi-cial feature of thit> Scbsion 
was the statement ot leccipts and disbursements of 
the funds .that accounted for every pie and were 
audited (vnd published immediately after the vSession 
with the Report, of the Reception Committee. This 
report, atonce brief and illuminating, was itself a 
striking feature. 

m 

An account of this Session ns given by Mahatma 
f iandhi at the time is still worth reproducing : 


Reception Committee Arrangements. 

The Congress week wa's a week of joy and 
celebration. None thought that Swaraj was not 
attained. Every one seemed to be conscious of the 
growing national strength. There was confidence 
and hope wiitten in every face. The Reception 
Committee had provided for admitting one hundred 
thousand visitors to the Congress Pandal. But the 
lowest calculation puts down the figure at two lacs. 
The rush was so great that it became impossible to 
issue either season tickets or the entrance tickets. 
And this phenominal attendance would have been 
still larger if all kinds ui f.ilse tumours had not been 
started to seine away people. The imprisonment of 
leaders and workers and their courage have idled the 
people with a new hope and a new' joy. There was 
a feeling in the air that the people had found in 
sulTeriug the surest remedy fur the attainment of 
heedom and breaking down the mightiest force that 
might be pitted against it. 

Tlic Constitution has worked for a year and in 
my humble opinion it has proved a thorough succe^. 
Tliere was a .serious business air about the Subjects 
Committee which had ample time for deliberation. 
It was a committee not chosen hap'haaard, but 
deliberately b}' electors who knew what they were 
doing. The Congrass itself was an imiiressive 
.vpcctucle Hakiinji made on ideal and patient Presi- 
dent in the place of Dcnhabaiidhu Chitta Ranjan Das. 
The delegates insistwl nixm their donbts being solved 
licfore they V^ted. Tlicy insisted on understanding 
everythin was goin){ on. 

Vallabhbhai Patel, Chauman ol tl^e Recei>- 
uok Committee, took no more than fifte^ minutes 


to read lii.> address in Hindi. There were no 
siieechcs to induct the Pre,<udeni. The whole of the 
function w’as performed by the All-India Congress 
Conimitlee. That saved at least two hours of the 
twelve thousand delegates and visitors. The Presi- 
dent’s address took no more than twenty minutes. 
Kveiy speech was to the imint and nut a minute was 
allowed to be wasted m idle talk. 

Ill the nature of things too, it could not well be 
otherwise. The re.soluiion.s weic addressed to the 
nation. They presented a programme of earnest 
woik that had got to be done if the nation was to find 
her place in the world. 

ICxtraordinary care was therefore taken both in 
the Subjects Cumiiiittcc and the Congress to see that 
the rcboluticns were iiropcrly understood before they 
were voted upon. 

So much fur the business side. 

The spectacular was no less impressive. The 
Panda! itself was a majestic structure covered with 
Khadi all over. The aichus also of Khadi, the 
Subjects Committee pandal of Khadi. A beautiful 
fountain surroundeil by green lawns ornamented the 
front of the Pandal. At the back was a large pandal 
for overflow meetings where all that had gone in the 
Congress Pandal was explained to the thousands of 
admiring spectators on the other side, a gorgeous 
appearance. 

The ICxhibitiun ground wa.s quite near. It 
attracted huge crowds. It was a complete success. 
The attcndcnce was beyond all expectation, no less 
than forty thousand visited the Exhibition daily. It 
was a unique demonstiation of what India can pro- 
duce. The chief attraction was the iiarty from 
Chikacolc who demonstrated all the processes of 
cotton leading to the drawing out of yarn up to 100 
counts^ No machinery cotAft possijbly make the 
snow-like silvers that the delicate hands of the 
women ob An4Uira produced wiili tlieir lumple bones. 
No madiine could draw the exquisite thread that the 
delicate fingers of the Andhra women drew. The 
musk of the spindle', as it performed its gentle revolu- 
tions, is incapable of being reproduced. The evolu- 
tion that Khadi has undergone during the year could 
also be studied in a room whinre every veriety of 
Khadi was collected. The paintings from Sbenti- 
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uiketan and clsuwliurc and the beautiful carvings 
afforded instruction to the close student as well as 
the ordinary spectator. The musical concerts in 
which musicians from all parts of India took part was 
an irresistible attraction for thousands of spectators. 
It ended in the convening by Vishnu Digambar 
Shastri of the first All India Musical Conference, 
whose object is to popularise music in national 
assemblies and organise Bhajan MundaUs. 

The Khadi Nagar, the adjoining Muslim Nagar, 
and the Khilafat pandal next to it were a triumphant 
demonstration of Hiudu-Muslim Unity and an ocular 
demonstration of the hold that Khadi has on the 
public. The Reception Committee used only Khadi 
manufactured in Gujrat and worth three hundred and 
fifty thousand rupees. The Committee paid 
Rs. ^50,000 fur the use of the Khadi. All the tents 
including a big kitchen and store-house were covered 
with Khadi. Nearly two thousand volunteers, both 
Hindu and Musalman and including a few Parsis 
and Christians, looked after all the arrangements 


for the guests in both Khadi Nagar and Muslim 
Nagar. 

The sanitary arrangements were a special feature. 
Trenches were dug for the purpose. Perfect privacy 
was secured by Khadi partitions. And the excreta 
were covered by clean earth after every use. Every 
time the trench was used, it was therefore found to 
be in a clean condition. The work of attending to 
the trenches Avas done not by paid Bhangis but by 
unpaid volunteers belonging to all castes and reli- 
gions. Those only were taken who had no repug- 
nance to this necessary work. The reader may not 
know that the process is so clean and so exi)editious 
that the cleaner docs not have to touch the excreta or 
the earth. He has but to take a few shovelfuls of 
earth, dud with it carefully cover up the dirt. Tlie 
result of this .simple attention w’as that the camp was 
clean, sweet and free from the plague of flics. All 
the camps were lighted by electricity. 

(Young India, Jan. 5, 1922). 




CHAPTER XXI 

BARDOLI AND ITS SARDAR 


1. S'rORY OF BARDOU 
Shri G. C. Sondhi 


I T ia btrauge that the signiflcuncc of Barduli is 
little realised by those who talk of a Labour and 
Kisan Movement as distinct from the **bour- 
gcois” movement of the Congress. In their 
attempt to fit every situation into a prefabricated 
mould, the leftists have overlooked the fact that the 
Gandhiaii Congress sought its inspiration and strength 
from being u movemeut of the people or the kisans. 
The two tmiis were byuonymous in India. Bardoh 
was, if anything, the spearhead of a military agrarian 
movement. 

It will be seen, how from the start Gandhi 
believed that the key to Sw'araj lay in the villages. 
His strategy was and has always been to choose a 
small target and focuss all national forces on what 
looked a moderate is.suc, but was really a part of an 
explosive chain, the keystone of a whole edifice. We 
have seen how he chose earlier, a direct attack on the 
most collosal fact of Briti.sh rule, the fact of the 
agrarian situation, in Chamaparan and in Kaira. In 
fact non-co-operation movement was only a prepara- 
tion for a pre.scnt revolution, the mobalibation and 
training n^es.sRry to attack the citadel. This attack 
was to i*- started at Bardoli. Bnt had to be given np 
after one cxkll>iwo attempts. Chanrachauri had finally 
o^nymeed Gandhi that the time was net^j'et. 


A time of )>olitical slump had followed. But 
while brilliant imd great leaders had found vent for 
their activity in a constitutional program that, even 
though militant, was rather fntile, others kept the 
spirit of resistance alive by defiance of the Law on 
particnlar issues. Most of the other large number 
of workers kept themselves busy in the villages in 
constructive program, forging the Congress into a 
Kisan movement, strengthening the masses and estab- 
lishing contact for future revolutionary activity. 

The story of Bardoli is imjiortant not only as a 
landmark in the inarch to fiecdom, bnt as giving, 
at a high level, the true pattern of the Gandhian 
technique. To "Bardouss” the country, hence 
forward became the ambition and plan of the national 
movement. 

This technique may, perhaps, be analysed as : 

(1) the choice of a just, moderate and direct issue ; 

(2) preparing the mass of people for fearless and 
disciplined defiance ; (3) Simultaneous work of 
education, moral uplift an^, material betterment of 
the people ; (4) re^iness foe negotiation and com- 
promise with the adversary , (5) skilful steering of 
the movement to intenser and wider activity from 
stage to stage in sacrifice and suffering on one hand 
and aggressive defiance of authority on the other. 

The story of Bardoli incidently gives a picture 
of the type of leadership in the Congress at this 
time. Non-co-operation had brought to the fore 
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brilUsnt men, eminent in professions, scholarship, in 
parliamentary debate and political acumen, but now 
becoming peoples’ man, and developing a capacity for 
revolutionary leadership. The Deshbandhn, Nehrus, 
Azad were among the.se. There was another type, 
who come from the people or the villagers and found 
it easy to shed their western ma.squcrade. Among 
these were Rajendra Prasad in Bihar and Vallabhbhai 
in Gujrat. 

Vallabhbhai had come under Gandhi’s spell much 
earlier and had already rediscovered himself in kaira, 
in the uork of municipality in Ahamedabad, in 
Borsad and in the Nagpur Flag Sat 3 mgrah. 

Gandhiji once, while arguing with the revolu- 
tionaries, remarked that he would retire in favour of, 
even a man of sword, if he found* he was truly a man 
of the ix*opIe, who gave up the plough to take to the 
sword. 

The choice to lead the cherished campaign of 
Bardoli — ^which was to be a model and inspiration 
to the rest of the country — ^fell oh Vallabhbhai 
deliberately. 

It was six years letter, in 1928, that an oppor- 
tunity came to redeem the pledge of Bardoli. 

Bardoli was to have one of the periodical re- 
settlements of land which occurred once in a stated 
period of 20 or 30 years, when Land Revenue was 
raised by another 25 per cent or so. The people of 
Bardoli would not pay this enhancement and first 
demanded an im]>artial investigation into economic 
conditions, burden of taxation, and such things as 
the state of roads in these villages. All the constitu- 
tional methods were tried for Government acceptance 
of the dei|iand for a Committee of enquiry. Then an 
ultimatum was issued and a no tax campaign was 
organised. Vallabhbhai was invited to lead tide battle 
by the Kisans in their Taluka conference. The 
initiative did not come from the Congress, but the 
viHsgers themselves, this time 

Bardoli was a ^rpiad tehsil with less thian a lakh 
of population, the bulk of Whom were agrkultUrists, 
with a sprinkling of money lenders, and odier petty 
traders and occupants of larger hoUUngs. Quite a 
considerable number of Gandhiji’s Satyagrahis in 
South Africa were from Bardoli, including aeveral 
Mnaatowna. Bitenae oonstructiva work, organiaation 
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of National schools and Khadi centres, Social reform, 
Prohibition, etc., had been carried on in Bardoli since 
Gandhijis arrest, six years ago. 

The detailed story of Bardoli, the planning and 
organisation carried patiently and cautiously from 
step.to step that was to pit this insignificant set of 
villages against the might of the British Empire is too 
long to relate here. 

Vallabhbhai came to live in the midst of these 
villagers as one of them and took up the organisation. 

For dealing with the Muslim population, he was 
assisted by the veteran leaders Abbas Tyabji and 
Iman Saheb. A host of other trained workers were 
at his disposal and besides them the agriculturists 
spontaneously raised volunteers from among them- 
selves. These were to serve in their own villages, to 
collect and carry information. Daily news-bulletins 
and pamphlets with Vallabhbhai’s speeches were 
published and distributed, not only in these villages 
bat in towns and villages outside Bardoli. 'The 
stirring, simple words of Vallabhbhai sent a new thrill 
not only in Bardoli but in the whole of Gujrat at this 
time. 

'T know that some of you are afraid of your lands 
being confiscated. What is confiscation? Will they 
take the lands away to England? The worst that 
can happen is that the lands might be transferred to 
Govenunent in their books, but if you are United yon 
can defy any one to come forward to cultivate the 
lands. And rest assnred when you are ready to allow 
yonr lands to be confiscated the whole of Gnjrat will 
be at yonr back.” And; 

* 'Organise yonr village and yon will set an 
example to others, The campaign has begun. Every 
village must now be an armed camp. The news from 
every village must reach the Taluka heed quarters 
daily and punctually and every instruction from the 
heed quarters most promptly be obeyed. Desdpline 
and organisation raeatle half the battle, Govenunent 
have at tHe most one patel and one talati to every 
village. For os every adult in the village must be 
a v(4onteer.*' 

While luepstulfritlB vtere thqis going on ttie 
villages* VaXbihhUMi was carrying a Oterespondence 
with fha Government. But the Goyemment was not 
to yield sad the warning was given that If the people 
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of Bardoli defaulted iu the payment of revenue, 
acting on their own or jdelding to the advice of 
persons from outhide, they would have to suffer the 
consequence. 

Vallabhbhai while thanking the Government for 
the threat' and the warning reminded the Revenue 
Secretary that he evidently “missed the fact that the 
( foverninent which you represent is truly dominated 
by persons from outside.” He assured that he was 
m Bardoli at i)eo]>le*s imstoUt and is ready to be dis- 
missed by them. “I wish it were equally easy and 
equally possible for them to dispense with a rule im- 
posed from without by force of arms which is daily 
sapping their vitality.” 

The Government soon began to act. Both threats 
and cajolery began to be used. In ime village some 
banias paid the new assessment. But the people were 
not demoralised. Vallabhbhai had prepared them 
against such desertions. A Satyagraha pledge was 
now being signed by all the villages. 

The soul stirring eloquence of Vallabhbhai, in 
tbc peasants’ patois and pea.sants’ idiom, had raised 
them to exalted heights, and fired them with a fear- 
less resolve. 

”1 see that these 15 days have taught you to 
cast fear from your hearts. You are however not 
yet completely free from it. Two annas in the 
rui>ee is still there. Shake it off.” And: 

“You have lost tbc capacity of rightious indigna- 
tion against wrong. The absence of it is cowardice. 
I go about in your village at dead of night sometimes, 
without ever once being asked, ‘Halt Who goes 
there?’ Ravi Sankar tells me with surprise, that, in 
those villages not a dog barks and not a buffalo 
flourishes its horns at a stranger. It is your quies- 
cence that has been your undoing. I want to in- 
oculate you with fearlessness, I want to galvanise 
you into life. I miss in your eyes the flash of indigna- 
tion against wrong.” 

Notices of forfeiture now began to be served by 
the Government on selected land-lords who wme 
expected to show weakness. But this was having no 
effect. Every' flay the strength and organisation of 
the villag«>'i stm. Hdlp in the shape ctf men and 
womai Jokers and funds now began to came from 
nHaa. %1ie world outside was becoming aware and 


was thrilled with what was happening in Bardoli. In 
the village itself enthusiasm reached a higher and 
higher level and the scenes of the mamoth meetings, 
of men and women of those days cannot be forgotten 
by those who participated in them. 

Shri Mahadev Desai in his “The story of 
Bardoli” has described some of these memorable 
gatherings and recorded the speeches, which educat- 
ed the people into a new revolutionary doctrine and 
way of life 

“Government is like a wild clqihant run amuck. 
But the gnat need not fear the elephant. The 
elephant can never trample it to death, but the gnat 
can certainly prove formidable to the elephant.” 
And: — “Remember the law of nature. You cannot 
have these heaps of cotton unless a few cotton seeds 
arc buried under the earth and destroyed. But they 
are reborn again with a larger life. And hardship 
and misery are not new things to you. Who puts up 
with heat, cold, rain as the tiller of the soil docs?” 
A more dangerous proimsition still : 

“The agriculturist and the labourer are the two 
main pillars of the state. They are tbc real producers 
of wealth. But they don’t enjoy wealth. How can 
you tolerate this state of things? Organise your 
talnka so that it may be a model to others. 

The longer this fight Idsts, the better for you 
and worse for Government. You have as yet lost 
nothing. Even if you lose your lands and your 
belongings, you will have won fearlessness and 
vindicated your honour at a n^ligible cost. You 
have been until now heweres of wood and drawers 
of water. The fight will have taught you to come 
to your own.” 

The new life in the villages began to manifest 
itsdf in many ways, in better cleanliness, in temper- 
ance, in revival of Khadi, in awakening among the 
women, in the setting up of schools and Ashramas. 

Also Bardoli wa$ making Vallabhbhai. This 
close contact with the people and the burning seal 
end rage that Vellabhbbai was experiencing and 
transmitting had brought home to him the stark 
reality, the central reality in India, the condition of 
the pcesant. It became clearer and clear to hhn 
and he devdoped his apothesis of the peasant on a 
two fold basis, his keen appreciation of very high 
place of the peasant in a true spdal economy atid 
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his poignant angniah at tlic very low state to which 
the peasant has been reduced, by the Government, 
supported by the 'educated* classes. 

As Gandhi ji put it “Vallabhbhai found his 
Vallabh (God) in Bardoli.” Bardoli bad created its 
Sardar. 

The further story of Botdoli is quite famous. 
The Government soon mobilised all its machinery ; 
distraint of projierty, cattle, horses, and moveable 
goods began, and a reign of fightfulness and lawless- 
ness was soon let loose, in rising tide and ferocity. 
Many of the workers begun to be arrested and im- 
prisoned, after mock trials by special magistrates. 
Bardoli had by now become the cynosure of all eyes 
in India. 

It had stood the fire beyond all expectations. 
Attempts at breaches in its ranks had failed and the 
bania, the parsi and the musalman had all stood fast. 
The heroism of tlic simple women of Bardoli was an 
inspiration for the whole country. In Ahmedabad 
and in Bombay news about Bardoli were anxiously 
awaited and read. There were meetings of protest 
and for relief and the Working Committee of the 
Congress that met in Bombay i^assed a resolution on 
Bardoli that rang through the country. Several 
M. L. C.s had already resigned their seats on the 
Bombay 1/Cgislative Council. Many of the leaders 
visited Bardoli at this time. As Jamanalal Bajoj put 
it they came to purify themselves and warm them- 
selves at the sacred flame that had been lit in the 
villages there. There were special conferences and 
Bardoli Days and Bombay was too eager to contri- 
bute funds and to show their honour and tove for 
Bardoli and its Sardar. Bardoli was now attracting 
even wider attention. Special correspondents were 
sent therq, and spread news of alarming stubbornness 
of the vill(«er8. Houses were deserted. A"Scortched 
earth” policy was followed and people lived as if in 
war trenches. The special correspondent of the 
Bonabay Times was reiiorted with flaming head 
lines: 'Peasant Rdflllion*, 'Bolshevik Regima in 
Barddi'. Renter warned England of the Soviet 
Regime being established 1 There were qneetieps in 
the House of Commons. The Government frantically 
intensified its nqiresdon and re-enforoed flbe garrieon 
at Bardoli, Alim negotiatioitta wera opened with 
VaUahhhhai by the Oovemment. The ^hant was 
fsalint powerlaaB against tiw gnat Bnt threats of 
crashing the movement were reiterated. YaUabldihai 
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kq>t a complete balance of mind, and combined 
firmness with fairness and moderation in his demands. 
Bardoli had become an all India question and arrest 
of Vallabhbhai would not help the Government any 
longer. The question had been raised to a legal and 
constitutional issue also, in which the Government 
felt its position increasingly impossible. A settlement 
was ultimately brought about. The desciplined but 
revolutionary battle had ended in a trinmiih for the 
peasantry who fought with the weapons of truth and 
Iiatieut suffering against an enemy who could any 
day have crushed them to atoms. 

It was the first great victory of Satyagraha on a 
mass scale, in which the victors and the vanquished 
both are winners. 

There is no doubt that the example of Bardoli 
was an abiding source of inspirations all through the 
subsequent straggle in our freedom movement. It 
also helped the Imperial bureaucracy to a realisa- 
tion of the potential development of even an un- 
armed revolution. 

• 

But even more than this, Bardoli is remembered 
with gratitude to-day for the Sardar that it gave us, 
the astute and fearless leader, who rejoiced in battle 
and difficulties, and bnilt up the Congress from 
strength to strength, guarding it from external on- 
slaughts and internal disruption. We are more grate- 
ful to-day than ever for the firm and skilful handling 
of the States* problem, that has saved onr country 
from a score of Pakistims, a complete balkani- 
statiems that our enemies hoped for, and for having 
a skilful 8kipi>er who is capable of steering the ship 
of onr young State through perilous seas. 


2. THE SARDAR OF BARDOLI 
Shii Q. V. Mavlenkar 

To ttletnpt a itortrayal of the life and work of 
Shfi VallabhtAai Patel, entdurined in the hearts of the 
people as the "Sardar” is a Matter of pleasure and 
previlege for one who has been associated with him 
for all these long and cventfnl y<Auw. While it helps 
in fibus understanding of a pfrsonalil^ that inspires 
such wide respect and awe, love and loyalty, it 
ineidenily throws a <fld«4igbt on the transformation 
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that took itlace in our public and private life with 
the advent of Gandhiji. The story of Vallabhbhai is 
the story of the Country’s re-birth. 

And as I try and turn the pages of memory, 

events crowd to the mind and it is hard to select 

one from Ihe other. 

» 

« 

It was on (he 13th of February 1913 that the 
Sardar landed at Bombay as a Barrister and came to 
AhmedabaJ the ncxt.muming. He knew very well 
the then Chief Justice Sir Basil Scott and, therefore, 
naturally called on him at Bombay. Sir Basil re- 
ceived him well and offered to give him all support, 
including a professorship at the Government Law 
School (the College was then known as School), if 
Vallabhbhai would stay at Bombay. But Vallabhbhai 
having no attractions and ambitions for the first place 
in tlic Bombay Legal World preferred to come over 
to Ahniedabad. He had his own plans for serving 
his people and selected Ahmedabad as the centre for 
his future pubhc activities. What a happy co- 
incidence that, two years later Gandhiji also selected 
the same i lace 1 Friends all over the country will 
ai»preciatc the just pride and the local patriotism of 
the people of Ahmedabad, when their hearts are full 
of exuberance and joy, at the idea that they— their 
city— have contributed in such a rich fashion in the 
leadership Indian Nationalism, and in the shaping 
of the Country’s destiny. 

A smart young man, dressed in a well-cut suit 
with a felt hat worn slightly at an angle, piercing 
and bright eyes, not given to many words, receiving 
visitors with just a smile but not entering into any 
conversation, maintaining firm and iiensive looks, 
appearing almost to look upon the world with a sort 
of superiority complex, talking with an impress of 
confidence and superiority whenever he opened his 
lips and carrying an appearance of sternness and 
reserve. Such was the new barrister, who had come 
to Ahmedabad for practice. He was naturally A 
centre of attention for the Junior Bar. His personal- 
ity, demeanour, etc. had their own attractions. 
Mixed feelings of attraction, respect, awe and po-haps 
a feeling of subdued resentment also, at the way he 
seemed to look at others. 

He had, M a lawyer, mostly criminal practice. 
His cross examihation of witness was brief but point- 
ed a4s % showed such a masterly judg^ient of men 
hk.'' he could make out by a piercing glance at the 


witness as to the type the witness was and would 
lead his attack by way of cross-examination accord- 
ingly. His conduct of bis cases always exhibited 
thorough mastery of facts, a proper and correct 
estimate of the opponent’s case and line of attack 
and a carefully planned defence and attack. But 
the one great quality which struck everybody and 
made him the object of admiration was his fearless- 
ness, with which he would deal with the court in 
which he was appearing, lie would never allow the 
judge to outstep even in the least, the limits of 
courtesy nor would he allow or tolerate any unfair, 
unjust or improper leaning on the part of the Court 
in tovour of the police or the prosecution, and would 
call a spade a spade^ 

Not only in his profession but in daily life out- 
side, Vallabbbhai brought a new spirit and standard 
of behaviour in standing up boldly against injustice 
and resist aggressions of the officials and Europeans 
in their relations with Indians. There are several 
small incidents which helped in bringing about a 
slow change. It is difficult for the present genera- 
tions to appreciate the general atmosphere of sei>ara- 
tion, fear and cowardice which had deprived the 
educated Indians of the sense of self-respect and 
equality of status with the Europeans as man to man. 
We have to view the part played by Gandhiji and 
Vallabhbhai with this background to enable us to 
appraise the real value of their work and their services 
to the Country. 

Practice of law for the purpose of earning a 
fortune and living a comfortable life of case and 
personal enjoyment was never his ideal. Born of 
poor parents in the village of Karamsad in the Borsad 
Taluka of the Kaira District and Ixought up literally 
as an agriculturist, knowing the condition and hard- 
ship of the village folk, he had always the idea of 
the sarvice of the community. He had to strive bard 
for bis education and all through he was self-reliant. 
This struggle in early life made him what he is. 
Blessed with a strong native Shrewdness and clarity 
of judgment, he combines habits of self-reliance, 
determinatiett and indnstry, that were to hdp him 
in the sterner fields of activity later. 

. ' w 

Mr. Vallabhbhai did not enter public lito 
immediately on arrival in India though that was his 
chief aim of life. He was watching, studying and 
establishing contacts. Public life was then dmoit 
exclttsively restricted to the lawyer class. Oandhiii 
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who had started his satjragrahashram in Ahmedabad 
in 1915 was also desirous of having contact with 
leaders of public life in Ahmedabad. With that end 
in view, he visited the Gujrat Club, once or twice 
just to meet people there and exidain to them his 
ideas about his satjragrahashram. Vallabhbhai kept 
aloof and was very sceptical and critical about 
Gandhiji’s ideas and plans. Thus for nearly 2 years 
after Gandhiji was in Ahmedabad, Vallabhbhai had 
kept away fixmi him. He was brutally blunt in 
expressing his view. When Gandhiji came to the 
Club, Vallabhbhai was at his game of bridge with 
his friend, Mr. Thakore, and 1 was sitting by his 
side w'atching it. When I got up to go to the group 
of elders where Gandhiji came, Vallabhbhai passed 
very sarcastic remarks discouraging me from going 
to hear the talks. Could any one have then even 
dreamt that this person would be a trusted follower 
and firm believer in Gandhian philosophy, technique 
and leadership? But this transformation has come 
about as the result of closer and closer association 
and comradeship wiUi Gandhiji, in self-less service 
of the country, which means the cause of the poor 
and down-trodden. 

He started his public life independently by 
entry in the Ahmedabad Municipality in about 1916. 
He took no time to make his mark by the thorough- 
ness of his work. He spared neither time nor 
industry to go into the details of administration and 
did yeoman's service to the city as Chairman of the 
Sanitary Committee. 

Ahmedabad was singularly free from visitations 
of plague from 1896 onwards, notwithstanding the 
ravages of the epidemic in other ports of the country. 
The situation, however, got a bit serious in about 
October, 1917. For the first time people went out- 
side to live in huts and bur Courts were as good as 
closed. The responsibility of the Chairman, Sanitary 
Committee, was heavy. Mr. Vallabhbhai stood at 
his post. He Continued to live in the dty and was 
seen moving round with the Municipal staff lor 
effective sanitation under his personal guidance. 
This was, a new departure in the outlook and method 
of service by city fathers. 

Ahmedabad had in the Gtdrat 3abha, a poUtioal 
organisation for the whole of Gujrat started in 
about 1884 and functioning on the old liberal lines. 
In 1916, a session of tiie Bombay Frovindal Con- 
Isredce (vary protMbly 18th session) was offsnised 
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by the Sabha at Ahmedabad tmder the Fresidentship 
of Mr. Mohamed All Jmnah. Vallabhbhai took no 
prominent part in this, though he attended it. He 
had restricted himself to his Municipal work. 

In about July, 1917, Messrs. Vallabhbhai and 
the late Diwan Bahadur Harilal Desai (some time 
Minister to the Government of Bombay during the 
days of dyarchy) were elected secretaries of the 
Gujrat Club aud 1 was elected Joint Secretary. It 
was at the club that we received, one afternoon, the 
news about the heroic stand of Gandhi in the court 
of the Motihari (Bihar) Magistrate who banned 
Gandhiji’s inquiry into the conditions of labour 
employed by the European planter in Bihar. This 
was the first act, in India, of Gandbiji'a technique 
of non-violent resistence. Gandhiji refused to obey 
the magesterial order and preferred imprisonment to 
the abandonment of the inquiry. This act of 
Gandhiji electrified all of us at the club. The late 
Diwan Bahadur Harilal Desai jumped up and waving 
his hands exclaimed ‘Mavalankar, here is a brave 
man ; and we must have him as our (Gujrat Sabha) 
President 1 • It was this occasion which attracted 
Vallabhbhai more to the Gnjrat Sabha ; and his 
attention, hitherto restricted to the Municipality, 
began to be diverted more and more into the affairs 
of the Sabha. Gandhiji accepted our invitation to 
the President of Sabha aud that was the beginuiug 
of Vallabhbhai being drawn nearer to and in 
Gandhiji’s activities and methods. Brave as he was, 
the bravery in Gandhiji found in him a ready 
response. This was a small beginning of the 
present dose identification of both in comradeship 
in the service of the Motherland. 

The Sabha was carrying on many activities with 
all of which he was assodated as member of the 
Committee and sometime as office-bearer. As 
Secretary of the Sabha, I had thus the good luck of 
dosar association with him as our work increased. 
One of the most important of the Sabha’s imlitical 
vrotk was frie question of redress to the Kaira 
agrieplturists <m frdluire of crops in the monsoon of 
1917 j. The Sdiha made all possible representations 
to tiM Oovsmment cffidals-<lrom the Collector of 
Kaira to the GovanmKttt~with the active help and 
Buj^tort of all the then big guns. But the bureau- 
eraey was »dimant khd it became necessary to carry 
the maitter frnrther. All the mem^ of the Sabha 
were In entire sympathy with Gandhiji's plans of 
setiOtt but it was considered better to organise an 
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independent Conunittee for pressing the matter 
further on Covernment ; and Gandhiji started 
correspondence with Government and their officers 
and we also began to collect evidence in support of 
our case. This was the begimung of the Kaira No- 
rent campaign of 1917, the first popular struggle of 
its kind 'in the whole of India, boldly challenging 
the case <4 the Government and inspiring confi- 
dence in people m the {lotentiaUties of their own 
strength. 

• 

The whole story of the struggle is very fascinat- 
ing. Gandhiji decided to fiv up his headquarters in 
Kaira District, but as he was busy at Motihari, he 
could not stay continuously. Time was of essence ; 
organisation of the struggle could nut be pos^tponed 
and Vallabhbhai had, therefore, to shoulder the 
burden of being Gandhiji’s lieutenant to work with 
him in the Kaira district. It was his native district 
where he had passed his childhood, the iieoplc were 
brave and had known Vallabhbhai intimately. 
Gandliiji could not have secured a better lieutenant 
than this. Vallabhbhai also threw himself heart and 
soul into the struggle and our headquarters were 
shifted from Ahmedabad to Nadiad. Gandhiji used 
to come and stay off and on to supervise and direct 
the movement. It was an exceptional opportunity 
for all of us to study Gandhiji's mind and method 
and to api>reciatc the potentialities of his philosophy 
of “Truth and Non-Violence”, of “direct action” 
(Satyagraha) applied to the political field. It was 
here that Vallabhbhai was first seen moving amongst 
the people, shorn of his hat, coat and pant. Dressed 
in simple dhoti and shirt, he moved about day 
and night. The first experiment in satyagraha in 
India was successful ; and Vallabhbhai, as many 
others became a devoted admirer and follower of 
Gandhiji. 

Thereafter came, in 1919, a very stirring phase 
in the National Struggle. The Rowlat Act, the 
Jalianwala Bang moved the nation to its depths. 
The historical Hartal of 6fh April, 1919, the pro- 
posed Satyagraha, the arrest of Gandhiji at Palwal, 
the dvic commotion on 11th April, 1919 in Ahmeda- 
bad, the exhibition of the anti-Government feelings 
by setting on fire Government building, police 
chawkies elffi. Events were marching fast and so 
was public Ute. It was tending to become a whole 
time job Vallabhbhai defended some of the accused 
in 1919 disturbances. Those wfet his last 
sp, ‘•arraces as Counsel. 


After 1919 followed the momentous change in 
the attitude of the Indian National Congress. The 
Calcutta Session in September, 1920, adopted the 
non-violent non-co-operation programme and the 
Municipality of Ahmedabad was not slow in giving 
a practical effect to it. Soon came the Nagpur 
Congress of 1920. The next Session was invited to 
be held at Ahmedabad in December, 1921, and the 
whole country was thrilled and electrified by the 
N.C.O. Programme of that year. Sardar Vallabhbhai 
was the first I*resident of the G.P.C.C. and I had 
the privilege of being the first Secretary along with 
my friends Mr. Indulal Yajnik. While Vallabhbhai 
was the Chairman of the Reception Committee of 
the 36th Congress Ahmedabad, I was the General 
Secretary thereof and our identification with Gandhiji 
was complete. The Municipal fight in those days 
on the question of Education and the subsequent 
liistory of the Ahmedabad Municipality are a fascinat- 
ing subject for any student of Local Bodies, who 
wishes to study and appraise the potentialities of 
these bodies for effective contributions in the 
advaneement of the national cause, provided the 
city-fathers arc fired with a spirit of selfless service 
and sacrifice. 

His other activities outside the Municipality 
from 1921 onwards are well-known to the public and 
I need not detail them. The Nagpur Flag Satya- 
graha of 1922, his ])residentship of the Congress, the 
Bardoli struggle of 1928, the C.D.O. struggle of 
1930-31, 1932-34, 1940-41 and 1942-45, his work as 
a member of the Congress Working Conunittee 
and Parliamentary Board, etc., are fresh ip the 
public mind. His statesmanship in the Constituent 
Assembly and bis handling of the States problem, 
his firm and wide awake regime as the Home Minister 
during the times through which we have been 
passing is yet current politics. They have lent us 
confidence and cohesion when we were in dire 
need of these. His great qualities as an administrator, 
organiser, a fighter stand tod|;|r as a rock in a stormy 
sea. 

But this picture of Vallabhbhai would be incott* 
plete and onesided, if I were not just to touch a few 
personal aspects. He is a loving friend and possesses 
the rare quality of loyalty to coUeagnes and friends 
in all circumstances and situations. He has a vety 
soft and tender heart, which, being perhaps con* 
cealed under the stern and apparently sdfrtontaiMd 
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looks, with silence or few of pungent and incisive 
words, is not seen by those who have not the 
privilege of close association. Kotwithstanding his 
exceptional shrewdness and sound judgment about 
men and matters, he is simple and trusting, almost 
like a child, in the case of those whom he considers 
worthy of his confidence. To stand by a friend is 
always a i>oint of honour with him. Having a 
strong mind combined with sentiment, his likes and 
dislikes are also strong, sometime strong to a fault, 
but the greatest merit is that he never has any 
personal motive or axe to grind— not even obliging a 


friend or hurting a foe. He measures everything 
and moulds his attitude and conduct to achieve what 
he considers to be the best interests of the country. 
His wit and humour are absolutely his own so much 
so that in his company you feel happy even under 
the most adverse situations. 

In tlie diffieult days ahead, he inspires us with 
confidence. Nothing very far wrong can go with the 
Country so long as we have Vallabhbhai with us. 
May Almighty bless us with long life and healtli for 
the Sardar. 
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THIRTY FIFTH SESSION -Amritsar, 1916 

President : Pandit Motii.ai, Nehru 
Chairman of the Reception Committee : 

Swami Shradhanand. 

Gcrkrql Secretaries : V. J. Patel, M. A. Ansari and 
Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra. Delegates: 7031. 



President 

Born 1861. Brilliant lawyer. Attended a few 
early sessions of the Congress and proposed Dr. Rash 
Behari Ghose for Presidentship of Surat Congress, 
1907. President, U. P. Provincial Conference, 1918. 
Services in the Punjab. Came under the influence 
of Gandhiji. President Indian National Congress, 
Amritsar, 1919. Gave up his extensive practice as 
leading non*co>o})erator. Organised * boycott of 
Prince of Wales. Arrested and sentenced to 6 
mouths, 1921. Joined C. R. Das and founded Swaraj 
Party, 1922. Elected to the Central Assembly, 1623. 
Deader of the opposition. Gandhi Das Nehru Pact, 

1924. Deader of Swaraj Party after death of Das, 

1925. Re-elected to Central Assembly in .General 
Election, 1926. Trip to Europe, 1627. Pretident of 
Committee to draft constitutiou for India, 1928. 
Organised the boycott of the Simon Commission. 
President, Indian National Congress, Calcutta, 1928. 
Acting President of the Congress, April, 1630. 
Deader Salt Satyagraha. Arrested and sentenced to 
6 months in June. Gift of '*Anand Bhavan” to 
Congressj, Released in September. Died February, 
1931. 

Details op the Session 

t 4 

Met in great enthusiasm after JdianwaUa. 
Attended by Dokamanya, Ali Brothers, Malavyaji. 
Main resolution moved by Peshbandhn Das was for 
rejecting the Montague-Chelmsfbrd Reforms as in-' 
adequate, unsatisfactory and di.sappohtting. Gandhiji 
moved amcitilhnent for co-operation. A compromise 
formula Hi^ved thanking Montague and to 
so^^’ork tiie reforms as to secure an ear|y establish- 
tniwtt'Vf full responsible Government!! ./.'.Viceroy, 


Dord Chelmsford was impeached and his recall 
demanded. Condemnation of mob violence in 
Punjab. Endorsed the boycott of the Hunter Com- 
mission. Protested against hostile attitude of British 
Ministers towards Khilafat issue. Dokamanya, 
Dalaji and Andrews thanked for services. Congra- 
tulated Sankaran Nair on resignation. Horniman’s 
deportation condemned. Resolution on Fundamental 
Rights. Call for investigation of Dand Revenue 
System, Dabour conditions and the woes of third 
class passengers. Resolutions on Swadeshi, prohibi- 
tion of export of milch cows and stud bulls and the 
liquor policy of the provinces. Pleaded for repeal of 
Press Act and Rowlatt Act. 


Events op the Year 

Khilafat deputation to the Viceroy headed by 
Dr. Ansari. Viceroy’s reply disappointing. Third 
Khilafat Conference, Bombay, February. Muslim 
deputation to England beaded, by Maulana Mohamed 
Ali in March. Khilafat day 19th March. Gandhiji 
accepts the presidentship of the All India Home 
Rule Deague. Dokamanya is.sues manifesto of Con- 
gress Democratic Party. Proposed peace terms with 
Turkey published 14th May. Hunter Committee 
report published simultaneqjj^y. Khilafat Com- 
mittee at Bombay adepts Gan^iji’s non-co-operation 
, project, 20th. Miay; ^ India Congress Committee 
at Bena;^. Deddes on jfi epecial session of Congress. 
Cc^iferenee of leadlers at Allahabad, 2nd June. 
Approves Kon-co-operaidon. Muslims Hijrat move- 
ment. Death of Ddcamanya, 30 July. Non-co- 
operatimi formally inaugurated, 1st August. Pro- 
vincial Congress Committees give overwhdming 
support for non-co-operation. 





KON-co-oinntASioN cka 
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THIRTY SIXTH SESSION—Calcutta, 1920. 

President ; iMA Lajpat Rax. 

Chahman of the Reception Committee : 

B. Cbakraxarti. 

General Secretaties : V. J. Patel, M. A. Anaari and 
Pandit Gokaran Nath Misr. 



Prkstdbnt 

Born 1865. Joined the legal profession and 
established extensive practice at Lahore. Early in 
life came under the influence of Dayanand Saraswati 
and for years engaged in Arya Samaj activities. 
Helped in founding D. A. V. College and other 
institutions. Visited England in 1895 as a delegate 
of the Congress. Chief extremist leader with Loka* 
manya and Bepiu Chadra Pal. Arrested in 1907 and 
deported to Mandalay but was released after 6 
months. Thereafter became foremost leader of tiie 
Punjab. Went to America during the war but had 
to stay there till 1919 as his passport was withhdd. 
Publi^ed ‘Young India’, banned in India and 
England. President, Special session of the Congress 
at Calcutta in August, 1920, President, Indian 
Trade Union Congress. In 1921 and 19ZI under- 
went two terms of imprisonment. Elected to the 
Central Legislative Assembly in 1623 as a Swarajist 
but later formed the Nationalist Party and snecesa- 
fully contested the 1926 election. Author of many 
books. Moved the resolution on boycott of the 
Simon Commission in the Assembly. Led tiie boycott 
demonstration at Lahore on the 90th October, 1626. 
Assaulted by police. He said, “Every blow aimed 
at me is a nail strudk in the col^ of Britiah 
Imperialism in India.” The iojuries hastened hfai 


death. A trmrt of his properties for Servant of 
People Society formed. Library and Hospital. Died 
1628. 


DBTA1I.S OP Tint SaSSlON 

Mourned the death of Lokamanya Tilak and 
Dr. Mahendflsnath. Expressed concurrence with 
the findings of the Punjab Enquiry Committee. 
Declared that the Majexity report of the Hunter 
Committee was tainted by bias and race prejixdice 
and that the report was unacceptable and unreliable. 
Condemned British cabinet’s apathy towards Punjab 
atrocities and declared it has ahaken all confidence 
of the people of India in British justice. Main reso- 
lution was Ae non-co-operation resolution advocating 
snrrender of titles, refusal to attend Government 
functions, boycott of Schools, Law courts and Legis- 
latures, boycott of foreign goods and councils moved 
by Gandhiji. Bepin Chandra Pal moved amendment 
to send deputation to British Premier. C. R. Das 
supported amendment. Hotly debated. Most uVell 
known Congress leaders like Lkjpat Rai and Khapardc 
mqiperted by Pandit Motilal Nehru and Ali br^eih 
opposed resolution. Eesolution carried by 1886 votes 
to 881. Calcutta session fttr the first time put 
Oaudhiji as the accredited leader oi the nati^. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTII SESSION— Nagpur, 1920 
President : C. Vijayaraghavachariak 

Chairman of (he Reception Committee ; 

Seth Jatnualal Bajaj 
« General Sect claries : 

Motilal Nehru, C. Rajagopalachariar and M.A. Ansari. 
* Delegates : 14,583 



President : Born 1852. Asibocialed with the 
Congress from its very inception. Member of the 
Committee to draw up the Congress constitution 
1887. Member of the Madras Legislative Council 
1885-1901 . Member of the Indian Congress Committee 
1899-1900. President, Madras Provincial conference, 
Calicut 1900. Collection work for “India'* 1901-1902. 
Actively participated in Benares Congress 1905. Spoke 
in Calcutta Congress. Stood aloof from Songress since 
Surat split in sympathy with the extremists. Member, 
Imperial Legislative Council 1913-1916. Reappeared 
in the Congre.ss after Lucknow session 1916. Took 
active part in the special session held at Bombay 
1918 and in the session at Amritsar 1919. President, 
Special Provincial Conference Madras 1918. President 
Indian National Congress, Nagpur 1920. Did not 
agree with non-co-operation. Later, supported the 
Hindu Mabasabha and presided over one session. 
A .staunch nationalist to the end of his life. Died 1943. 

DBTA1I,S OV THB SBSSION 

ReafSrmed the non-co-operation resolution of 
Calcutta. An All India Tilak Swaraj fund started. 
Boycott of Duke of Connaught. Congress creed 
changed to the attainment of Swaraj by peaceful and 
legitimate means. Provinces regrouped on lingui$tic 
basis. A. T C. C. membership raised to 350. Working 
Committee of 15 appointed. Homage to Martyr Mac 


Swiney, the Irish hunger striker. Support to Iiiditm 
overseas in their struggle. Condemned cxtiort of food 
stuffs and Reverse Councils Loot. 

EVENTS OF THE YEAR 

Non-co-oi)cration at its height. Wide response 
to the triple boycott. National colleges and Univer- 
sities spring up throughout the country. Seth Jamna- 
lal Bajaj gives Rs. One lakh to Tilak Swaraj Fund. 
Working Committee authorises Deshabandhu Das to 
look after labour organisation. Nankana tragedy re- 
sulting in 165 deaths, March. A. I. C. C. at Beswada 
decides on collecting Rs. One crore for Tilak Swaraj 
Fund, enlisting one crore of members and introducing 
twenty lakhs of charkhas. Restraint Orders on Das, 
Yakub Hasan, Lalaji, Rajen Babu and others. 
Gandhiji’s interview with the Viceroy. By July, 
Swaraj fund over-subscribed by 15 lakhs. A. I. C. C. 
Bombay in July decides on boycott of Prince of Wales. 
Moplah ReMlion in Malabar. Khilafat conference at 
Karachi, July. President Mahomad All’s fatwa 
against Muslims serving in army. Ali Bros, arrested. 
Karachi Trial. Chirala Satyagraha, Martial Law in 
Malabar. Prince of Wales arrives in Bombay 17th 
November. Rioting in Bombay. Wholesale arrests. 
Over 40,000 in jail. Volunteer organisations declared 
illegal. President— «lect of Congress, Das arrested 
fortnight before session. 


NON-CO>0?ntSAnON mtA 
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THIRTYKIGHTH SKSSION—Ahmedabad 1931 

President: Hakim Ajmal&han {President-elect 
C. R. Das was in Jail) 

Chttiiman of the Reception Committee: 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

General Secretaries : Motilal Nehru, C. Rajagopal- 
achariar, V. J. Patel and A. Rangaswami lyenger. 
Delegates: AJ26 



Piesident: Born 1865. Belonged to a family ol 
reputed Hakims. Muslim Scholar and Divine. Took 
to medicine and became the leading Unani phsrsidan 
m Delhi. Went on nn extensive pilgrimage in the 
Middle East 1904. Visited Europe in 1911. Visited 
the leading Hospitals of England and the Continent. 
Wrote several treatises on medicine. Member of the 
Muslim l<caguc and later Vice>Prcsidcnt. Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, Indian National 
Congress, Delhi 1918. Came under the influence of 
Gandhiji. A prominent non-co-operator and Ehila- 
fatist. C. R. Das, President-elect of Ahmedabad 
Congress being in jail, was unanimously elected in 
his place. Presided over the Congress at Ahmedabad, 
1931 with great ability. President, Civil Disobedience 
Committee, 1923. Participated in the Unity Con- 
ference 1924. Foremost exponent of Hindu-Mnslim 
Unity. Member of the Working Committee of the 
Congress till death. Trip to Europe for reaaems of 
health 1925. Died 1927. 


D8TA1I.4 09 tHB SBSSION 

Main resolution was really a thesis on ngn-oo- 
<^>eration, its philosophy and programme alike. The 
pledge for volunteers indludad. Gandhiji ww 
appointed as the sole executive authioffty oK % 
Congress and invested urith the full potmu df Ihe 
A. I. C. C. and also the power to nontinute a 
auGcessor. Maulana Hasrat Mtfllaoi ipr<q;>oktd to 
define Swaraj in the Oonflren creed as Ctnhplete 
Independence, Oandhlji opposed it and the 
tiott was thrown out. PubHc support was teqiUeated 
for hand-si^nahif and hand weaving, nomwitniel 


unity, total prohibition and eradication of tm- 
touchability. Declared that the non-co-operation or 
Khilafat movement had nothing whatsoever to do 
with Moplah rebellion. Expressed horror at the 
Podanur train tragedy. Congratulated Kemal Pasha 
on his victories over the Greeks. Felicitated Baba 
Gurdit Singh of Komagatamaru. 


EvSNTS 09 THX YKAR 

All Parties' Confm'mice at Bombay. Passed re- 
solution condemning the repressive policy of the 
bovemmeut and asking for the withdrawal of all 
special laws, the release of all political prisoners and 
the convening of a Round Table Conference. 
Vicert^'s "No”. Gandhiji intimates Viceroy, 1st 
February, his intention to start Civil Disobedience 
in Bareli. Guntur declares no-tax. Military 
quartered. Andhra sanctions no-tax campaign. 
Government's Communique. 21 Constables and a 
Sob-Inspector burnt alive at Chanri Chaura by a 
mob, 5th Fd>ruary. Working Committee at Bardoli 
12th February, suspends Civil Disobedience and 
advocates ooosttuctive programme. A. I. C. C. at 
Dtlhi fu fhe a4th and 25th February codorses Bardoli 
decisk^ Gandhiji arrested, 15th March. Sentenced 
to 9 A. I. C. C. at Xmeiknow in June appoints 
Civii Diiobedieooe Committee. Severe tUpreasion in 
Andhta. X^oyd Oeorge’a '^Sleail Frsma*' apeech. 
Bonad satyagraha. Akali movement. C. D. Com- 
mittee divided <m OBtthdl antty. A. I. C. C. at 
l(3alGntta pbatpones diaouation of council entry to 
Oeyu Congraat, 


TO TBS GATSS OF UMOLTy 
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THIRTYNINTH SESSION-Gaya 1922 

President : DasoBANDnu Chittabanjan Das 
Ckainnan of the Reception Committee : 

Brij Kishore Prasad. 

. General Secretaries : Moazzam Ali, Vallabhbhai 
Patel, and Rajendra Prasad. Delegates : 3248. 

« 



Pbssidbnt 

Born 1870. Educated in Calcutta and England. 
Enrolled as a barrister, 1003. Appeared in many 
sensational cases (1907-11) like the ManicktoUa Bomb 
case, Dacca Conspiracy case and the Munitions Board 
case. Member of the Congress Punjab Enquiry Com- 
mittee. Advocated obstruction at the Amritsar 
Congress, 1910. Opposed non-co-opesation at the 
Calcutta special session but accepted it at Nagpur 
in 1920.,, Suspended his immense practice of £60,000 
a year. Organised the boycott of the Prince of Wales. 
Elected President of the Ahmedabad Congress, 1921, 
but arrested 15 days before the session. Sentenced 
to 6 months’ imprisonment. In 1922, presided over 
the Congress at Gaya and founded the Swaraj Party. 
In 1923 the Swarajists entered the Councils but Das 
refused to form a ministry in Bengal. Presided over 
the All-India Trade Um'on Congress at Eahore. In 
1924 captured the Calcutta Corporation and became 
the first Mayor. Gandhi-Das-Nehru Pact. Satyagraha 
at Tarakeswar. Presided again over the AU India 
Trade Union Congress. Reading-Birkenbead-Das 
pourparlers in 1925. Made over his entire property 
to a trust for the service of the country. Died at 
Darjeeling 1925. 


Dktails of tbb SassioM 

Main resolution of the sassion was on Council 
entry. Rajaji led the No-changers and Das led the 
Swarajists. Jamiat-ul-ulema had issued a Ihtwa 


declaring Council entry as Mamnoon and not Haram. 
Declared by a large majority to continue the boycott 
of councils. Deshabandhtt Das resigns Presidentship. 
The nation was called upon to get ready men end 
money for mass Civil Disobedience. Solemn warning 
to Government not to incur any more national debts. 
Appealed to the public not to contribute to any 
further loans floated by the Government. Congra- 
tulated the Akalis on their unexampled bravery and 
their spirit of non-violence. Congratulated Kemal 
Pasha. 


Evsnts of thb Ybak 

Political atmosphere vitiated by communal 
riots. A. I C. C. considers President’s resignation. 
Compromise on Council progaganda thanltn to 
M a ul a n a Azad. Assembly throws out Salt Tax. 
Viceroy certifies. Nochangers resign from Working 
Committee. Das’ resignation accepted at Bombay 
A. I. C. C. Dr. Ansari becomes Acting President. 
Flag Satyagraha in Nagpur continues. Tamilnad 
Committee refuses to obey compromise. Working 
Committee resigns. A t^edal session decided on. 
Hartal and demonstrations against all Imperial func- 
tions as .protest against treatment of Indians overseas. 
The Special Session permite Council entry. General 
dections.to Leg^dgUtres. SWarajists sweep the polls 
in Bengal imd C. P, Many liberals, like Surendranath 
Banacjeh dpfea^. In the Central Assembly,, the 
Swarajists capt^ 48 seats. The Afcali struggle con* 
tinues. Maharaja, of Nabba forced to abdicate. 


M0N>C6-0mA110N SKA 
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fortieth session— D elhi, 1023 

Preftdetit : Mavuna Abul KAtAM Azaj> 
Chairman of the Reception Committee : 

Dr. M. A. Ansari. 

(lenetal Secretaries : Moaz4atn Ali, Vallabhbhai 
Patel and Rajcndra Prasad. 



Pkssidsnt 

Dorn in Mecca 1888, and passed childhood in 
Arabia. Educated at the A1 Aahar University, Cairo. 
After coining to India, settled in Calcutta. Started 
an Urdu weekly A1 Htlal. Suppressed by the 
Government. Started A1 Balagh. . Arrested and 
interned along witli the Ali brothers. After release, 
joined tlie Congress under the leadership of Gandhiji. 
Ltcadmg Khilafotist and pre-eminent non-co-operator. 
Imprisoned along with Deshabandhu Das 1821-1922. 
President, Special Session of the 'Indian National 
Congress at Delhi, 1923. Suffered imprisonment 
several times in connection with the Salt Satyagraha 
and the Civil Disobedience Movement 1832. Acting 
Congress President, 1930. Member of the Wmrking 
Committee for over two decades. President Indian 
National Congress Ramgarh 1940, and continued 
upto 1946. Leading Muslim Divine, scholar, power- 
ful writer and orator. Arrested on the 9tk ^ngust 
1942 and detained in the Ahmednagar Fort. Minister 
for education in Interim Government, and Ihdian 
Dominion, 1947. 


DBtAa.S OP THK SB 8810 N 

Permitted such congressmen *‘as have no reli- 
gious or conscientious objection against council 
entry'* 'to enter legi^tur^s. All jffopaganda against 
council entry subtended. Redoubled efforts to be pnt 
forth on behalf of constructive iwogramme. Boycott of 
Foreign cloth through Khaddar urged. Urged the 
formation ot Civic Guards and promotion of physical 
culture. Committee to determine the most feasible 
methods ^f encouraging Indian industries. Com- 
mittee appointed to revise the constitution. Com- 
mittee appointed to prepare a draft of the National 
Pact. Nagpur Flag Satyagraha cmigratulated on its 
successful finish. Press warned to observe great 
restraint in dealing with communal matters, Con- 
demned the forced abdication of Maharajah of 
Nabha. Sympathy for snfferers of earthquake in 
Japan and floods in Bihar, Kanara and Burma. 
Released prisoners notably Lala Lajpat Rai and 
Maulana Mahomed Ali welcomed. Kenya, the sub- 
ject of indignation. 


FORTV-FIRST SBSSION-Coconada, 1923 

President ; MAtn.ANA Moramvas Au 
CUakmssn of the Reception Committee : 
Dcsbabhakta Konda Venkatappayya 
Genefot SeoeHaries : Dr, S. D. Xitchlew, Oengadbar 
Rao Dealipaude, Jnwidi^rlaji Nehru, and 
D. GqmlluriabiiayFd* Itohintes : 4,168 

pBtanwMT 



9m m. Wdnwted a* Aligarh and aeteka ot the Nmseb of Rwfwar and aim of the 

On mm Amu Ehglaiid, was for sonattMe ht Baaedt BtnUti* |n 1907 tqek t* jonraalism and 
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TO TH8 OATSS OP UPSaTY 


established and edited tlie Comrade, an English 
Weekly published first at Calcutta and later at Delhi. 
Pamphlet "Come into Macedonia and help us*’ for* 
felted, 1914. Interned on the outbreak of the war, 
October, 1914. Released, 1919 and attended Amritsar 
Congress. Became leader of the Khilafat movement 
and ardent follower of Gandbiji. Led a Khilafat 
deputatioil to England, 1920. Member, Working 
Committee of'tlft Congress. President, All India 
Khilafat Conference, Karachi, 1921. Declared it 
unlawful for Muslims to serve in the aiiiiy. Arrested 
at Waltair m September, 1921, and sentenced at 
Karachi to 2 years. Pre.sident, Indian National 
Congress, Cocanada, 1923. Associated with the 
Unity Conference, 1924. Opposed the Nehru Report 
on the independence issue and communal settlement. 
Drifted away from the Congress. Delegate to the 
first Round Table Conference. Died in England, 
1931. 

Dstaiu op tm Session 

Condemned the continued incarceration of 
Savarkar. National Pact to be circulated along with 
the Bengal Pact prqiared by Deshbandhu Das. For- 
mation of an All India Volunteer organisation. A 
scheme of separate Congress departments was called 
for, as also a scheme of a National Service of paid 
workers to work these various departments. Whole- 
hearted sympathy witli Kenya Indians and George 
Joseph and &U’ojini Naidu deputed as delegates to 


the Kenya Eidian Congress. Committee appointed 
to enquire into conditions of Indian Labour in 
Ceylon. Resolved to stand by the Sikhs as Govern- 
ment action in attacking Akali Dal was a challenge 
to right of free asociation. Civil Disobedience and 
Satyagraha Committees absorbed into the Working 
Committee. Emigration from India was advised to 
be stopped. 

events UK THE TEAR 

Gandhiji’s sudden illness with apiiendicitis. 
Operation b> Col. Maddock. Released 5th February- 
Swarajist friumph in the legislatures. Dyarchy 
killed in Bengal and C.P. Supplies thrown out in 
the Central Assembly. The Akali movement 
stronger. Murder of Earnest Day in the streets of 
Calcutta. The Dinajpur Resolution on Gopinath 
Saha. Juhu conversations between Gandhiji, Das 
and Nehru. A. I. C. C. at Ahmedabad in June. 
2,000 yards of yarn decided as Congress franchise. 
Gopinath Saha resolution. Renewed repression in 
Bengal followed by the arrest of Subhas Bose and 
other emment Congressmen. Communal riots all 
over the country. Grandhiji fasts for 21 days. The 
Unity Conference at Delhi, attended by tlic Metro- 
politan of Calcutta, September. A Central National 
Panchayat created. Sat}ragraha at Tarakeswar. 
The threat of the arrest of Deshbandhu Das. The 
all Parties Conference at Bombay, with mfructuous 
deliberation. 


FORTY-SECOND SEvSSION—Belgaum, 1924 

Presidetii : Mahatma Gandhi 
Chairmein of the Reception Committee : 
Gongadhar Rao Deshpandc 
General Secretaries ; Shaib Quereshi, B. F. Bharucha 
and Jawaharlal Nehru. Delegaies: 1,844 



Pkesident 

Boin 2nd October, 1869. Barrister at Bombay 
and later tiou#* Africa. Led an Ltdian Ambulance 
Corii|||dwiUg Boer War and Zulu Revolt. Sgtyagraha 
^^ratlFAfrica and the Gandbi-Smute agreement. 


Kafra Satyagraha and the Champaran Agitation. 
Became undiaputed leader of Congress after 1020. 
Inaugurated and led the Khilafat and Ncm-co-opera* 
tiott movements, 1020-22. Arrested and sentenced 
to six years imprisonment, March, 1822- Releaaed 
4tii February, 1824. 21 days (last for eomttttual 


Kcm-co-omAiwN m 


unity. President, Indian National Congress Bdganm, 
1924. Devoted the next 6 years to constructive 
programme. Inaugurated the Salt Satyagraha, April, 
1930. Imprisoned, January, 1932. Fast unto death 
against Communal Award. Award modified. Re- 
leased, 1933. Formed Harijan Sevak Sangh. 
Retired from Congress, 1934 but remains undisputed 
leader and adviser of the Congress. Worked for 
Bihar Earthquake Relief. Rajkot imbroglio and fast 

1939. Inaugurated Individual Civil Disobedience, 

1940. Formulated Quit India move, 1942. Arrested 
and detained, 9th Augast, 1942. 21 days fast in 
February, 1943. Difc i)artnur Ka.sturba died in 
detention, February, 1944. Released, May, 1944. 
Gandhi-Jinnah pourpalers. Toured Noakhali and 
Bihar for Riot Relief. Opposed to partition scheme 
but advised country to agree to Mountbatten plan. 
Stems communal riots in Calcutta and later at Delhi. 
Acclaimed as greatest man of the age. 

Dstails of ths Ssssion 

Gaudhi-Das-Nchru agreement passed by the 
A. I, C. C. in November was ratified. The Congress 
franchise was likewise altered. Resolutions on un- 
touchability and Vaikom Satyagraha. The Akali 
movement, drink and opium traffic dealt with by 
suitable resolutions. The exodus of Hindus from 
Kohat was deplored '’ud the Muslims of JCohat were 
exhorted to assure *heir Hindu brethren of full 
protection of lives and property and the Hindu 
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refugees were advised not to return except upon the 
invitation of the Kohat Muslims. Sympathy ex- 
pressed for the sufferers in Gulbarga in Nisam's 
dominions. Indians abroad, the subject of a suitable 
resolution. Services of Sarojini Naidu, Vase and 
Benarasidas Chaturvedi appreciated. Certain altera- 
tions in Congress constitution were effected. 


BVBNtS OF TKB YBAR 

Swarajist dimb down in the Central Assembly. 
No more "constant, continuous, uniform obstruc- 
tion." Gandhiji tours South India. Vaikom Satya- 
graha ends. Gandhiji's pact with Travancore 
authorities. Faridpur li’Qvincial Conference. Dedaa- 
bandhu's offer of co-operation, Dnrd Reading’s visit 
to England. Das dies 16th ' June. Death of 
Surendranath Banerjee, 6th August. Deshabandhu 
Memorial. Motilal Nehru accepts seat on the Skeen 
Committee. Muddiman Committee Report published. 
Pandit Motilal’s motion in Central Assembly for 
Round Table Conference carried. Dr. Suhrawardy 
resigns from Swaraj Party. Vithalbhai Patel elected 
President bf the Assembly. Swarajist dissensions in 
Bengal. A I. C. C. meeting at Patna, 21st Septem- 
ber. Yam franchise an alternative to four anna 
membership. Political work made over to the 
Swarajists. Kclkar, Moonjee, Jayakar and Khaparde 
declare for Responsive Co-eperation. Resign from 
Swaraj Party. Communal riots throughout the year. 
The Akali agitation ends. 


FORTY-THIRD SESSION— Cawniwc, 1925 
President : Mrs. Sarojini Naido 
Chairman of the Reception Committee i 
Dr. Murll U1 

General Secretaries : M. A. Ansari, A* Rangaswami 
Iyengar and Pandit Santanam. Vclegates i 3,688 



*^**®*”* Englmad wlricli have b^en tFanalated into many 

Bern 1^. Educated at Hyderabad and langiiagea. BellaNF of tite iU>yal Sodefy of Literat^^ 
Cembridg* PublUhed three Voltunas of pdelty in in 1914. Heradf a BengaU Brahmin, she married a 
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Madrasi non-Bralitniu. Joined the Indian National 
Congress, 1015. Went to England in 1020 and did 
prc>paganda. Ketnmed Kaiser-i-llind medal to 
Government. Member, Working Committee of the 
Congress. Visited Hast Africa and Kenya. Work 
apinreciated by Congress. President, Indian National 
Congress, Cawnpore, 1925. Toured and lectured 
America iti 1928. Participated in the Salt Satyagraha 
and was jailed. Delegate to the Second Round Table 
Conference, 1931. Acting President of the Congress, 
1932. Jailed again. Connected with the Women's 
movement. Offered sSatyagraha in the individual 
Civil Disobedience Movement. Was arrested but 
released prematiucly due to bad health. Arrested 
again on the 9th August, 1042 and detained with 
Gandhiji at Aga Khan Palace. Nursed Gandhiji 
during famous fa,st in 1943. Released soon after on 
grounds of health. Chairman, Asian Relations 
Conference Delhi, 1947 and member Constituent 
Assembly. Acting Governor TT. P., 1947. 


OP THK SRSSION 

• 

Received Soutli African delegation. Declared 
the Area Reservation and Immigration Registration 
Bill to be a breach of Gandhi Smuts Agreement, 1014 
and suggested a Round Table Conference to arbu 
trate. Bengal ordinance condemned. Expulsicm of 
non'Burman offenders Bill and the Tax on Sea- 


Passengers Bill of Burma condemned. Faith in 
Civil Disobedience reiterated. Adopted a detailed 
constructive programme. Endorsed the Swaraj 
Party’s demands and called on the Swarajists to walk 
out of the Councils if their demands were not 
accepted. Hindustani prescribed as the language of 
the Congress. Foreign department of A. I. C. C. to 
be opened. 

BVSNTS OP THK YBAR 

Conciliatory .speech of Lord Reading in opening 
the Assembly. The A. I. C. C. meeting at Delhi. 
Cawnpore Congress decision confirmed. Funds 
sanctioned for Seva Dal and foreign propaganda. 
Public debate between Pandit Motilal and I<ala 
Lajpat Rai in the Assembly. Indian National Party 
formed at Bombay. Compromise meeting between 
Swarajists and Responsivists at Sabarmati, April. 
The Sabarmati Pact. Prakasam repudiates the pact. 
A. I. C. C. at Ahmedabad repudiates Sabarmati Pact. 
Motilal leaves for England. Sriman Srinivasa 
Iyengar becomes leader in his place. Fierce Hindu 
Muslim riots in Calcutta for 6 wcdcs. Hilton Young 
Commission reports on Currency and Exchange 
published, August. General Elections in November. 
In Tamil Nad and Andhra, Congress captures all 
elective seats to Central Assembly. Congress 
reverses in U. P. Congress squabbles in Bengal. 
Swami Shraiddhanand murdered by a Muslim. 


FORTY-FOURTH .SESSION- ^auhaU, 1926 
President : S. .Sriniva.si Ivknoar 
Chaitman of the Reception Committee: 

T. R. Phookun 

General Secretaries: Dr. M. A. Ansari, A. Ranga- 
swami Iyengar, Pandit Santanam and V. J. Patel 
Delegates: 3,000 



pRSSiDKira 

Bom 1874. Practices law and soon becomes the 
leader of the bar. Later Advocate General of 
Madras. Meiilllier of the Madras Senate, 1912-1916. 
President th9 Madras Social Reform Association, 
1616-tt2|^ Advocate General, 1916-1920. {Returned 
t's (f.lijll and resigned his memberstfiR ' of the 


Council in 1621. Frpident, Tamil Nad Provincial 
Congress Committee. Elected to the Central 
Assembly. Elected President of the Indian National 
Congress, Gauhati, 1626. Elected Deputy leader of 
the Oppoaitimi in the Central Assembly. Member 
of the Working Committee of the Congress* for a 
number of years. Took leading part in die demon- 
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strations against the Simon Commission. Started 
the Independence of India League and fought the 
Nehru Report on the question of Indcitcndence. 
Withdrew from public life in 1930. Died, 1041. 

DKrAU,S 0 » THS Sbssion 

Main resolution was on work in Councils. Con- 
greivsmen were to refuse ministerships or other offices 
until a satisfactory response was made by the Govern- 
ment to the Nationalist Demand. They were to 
refuse supplies and throw out budgets and all 
proposals for legislative enactments by which the 
bureaucracy proposed to consolidate its powers. But 
allowed to move resolutions and introduce and 
support mea.surcs and bills necessary for the healtliy 
growth of national life and the advancement of the 
country’s interests and for the protection of Civil 
liberties and the consequent displacement of the 
bureaucracy. Tributes paid to memory of Swami 
Shradhdhnnanda by Gandhiji and Maulana Mahomed 
Ali. Condetnned the discrimination against Indian 


settlers in Kenya. Kmergcncy legislation for dealing 
with Bengal detenues was condemned. Resolutions 
on Hindu Muslim Unity, Gurudwara prisoners and 
Bengal detenues. 

Evbmts of thb Ybar 

Swarajist-Nationalist combine in the Central 
Assembly. The entire grant of the budget thrown 
out. Government wins by narrow margin on the 
exchange issue. The South AfHcan Indian question 
settled and the Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastry 
.sent as Indian Agent to South Africa. A. I. C. C. at 
Bombay attempts solution of communal problem. 
Subhas Bose released after four years' imprisonment. 
Serious communal riots. Unity Conference spon- 
sored by Congress, Bombay, 27th October. Srinivasa 
Iyengar ^rcsides. Commtmal formula. Viceroy 
invites leading politicians, 5th November. Gandhiji 
also sees Viceroy. Simon Commission announced. 
Condemned by every party as an eye wash. All 
Parties Manifesto against Simon Commission. 


FORTY-FIFTH SE^ION— Madras, 1927 

President : Dn. M. A. Amssri 
Chairman of the Reception Committee : 

C. M. Muthurauaga Mudaliyar 

General Sceretaries : Shaib Quereshi, Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Subhas Chandra Bose 
Delegates ; 2,694 



' Prbbidbnt 

Born in 1880. Educated at Allahabad end 
Deccan. Joined the Edinburgh University in 1901. 
House Surgeon, Charing Cross Hospitals Resident 
Medical Officer, Lock Hosqiital and Clinical Assistant 
St. Peter's Hospital, LtNgdon. Returns after ten 
years stay in Europe. Organised the AE Ijodia 
Medical Mission to Turkey in 1912-1013. Todk a 
leading part in the Home Rule Agitation, 1917-1918. 
Elected President AH India Muslim League, 1020i 
Active leadfsr <rf the Khilafat and Nott-oo-operatlOB 
movement, president, Rhilafat Conference, Oaya, 
1022, Prefident, Indian National Congress, Medrcs, 
1017. Participated in the Sidt Satyagraha and the 

88 


Civil Disobedience Movement and was imprisoned. 
Founder President, Congress Parliamentary Party, 
1933. Largdy responsible for Congress accepting 
the parliamentary programme. Retired from active 
politics due to bad health in April, 1935. Died 1936. 

DBITAtU OF TUB SBSSIOM 

Main resolution resolved to boycott the Simon 
Commiasion "at each stage and in every form". 
Creed of the Congress defined in a separate resolu- 
tion that "the goal of the Indian poople is complete 
Nmional Xndepondaace". Even sirs. Beasaut sup- 
ported the Xndepmdeiiof resehtthm, Working Com* 
ttdttee aotberieod to coopt and to confer with other 
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bodies iind draft a constitution and place it before 
a special convention for approval. War danger 
M>unded in a resolution. Declared it would be duty 
of tlic people to refuse to take any part in any 
Imperialist war or to co-operate with the Oovernment 
in any way. Congratulated General Avari of Arms 
Act Satyggraga on his hunger strike. Condemned 
the proposed separation of Burma from India. 
Dcniandcd Tclpase of detcnucs. Resolutions on 
I^vague against Imperialism, China, refrtsal of pass- 
jjorts, boycott of British goods, Hindu Muslim unity, 
Indians in Africa atlQ lawless laws. 

Rvknts op THE Year 

Simon Commission arrives m Bombay, 3rd 
Fcbruaiy. Nationwide hartal. Shooting in Madras 
Student-Police clash in Crlcutta. Simon’s letter to 


Viceroy, 7th February, proi>osing an Indian Com- 
mittee of seven members to co-operate. Lala Dajpat 
Rai moves Simon Boycott resolution in Assembly. 
Motion carried. At Bombay boycott of Simon Com- 
mission by noted knights. All Parties Conference 
at Delhi apiraints committee under Presidentship of 
Motilal Nehru to draft constitution. Bardoli Satya- 
graha under the lead of Vallabhbhai Patd. It ends 
in success. Bloomfield enquiry. Nehru Committee 
present its report. Public Safety Bill introduced in 
the Assembly but tlnown out by casting vote of 
President. Bomb in the Central Assembly thrown 
by Bliagat Singh. The Independence of India 
Dcaguc started by Srinivasa Iyengar. Lathi chaige 
on Lalaji at Lahore. Lnlaji dies as a result of 
injuries. Mr. Saunders, Superintendent of Police 
shot dead in Lahore. Youth movement gathers 
momentum. Arrests all over the country. 


FORTY-vSIXTII SESSION— Calcutta, 1928 

President . Pandit MornAi, Nkhrv 
Chairtflaa of the Reception Committee : 

J. M. Sen Gupta 

General Secretaries : M. A. Ansari and Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Delegates : 5,221 


DsTAn,s OP THE Session 

Mam resolution was on Nehru Reimrt. Gandhiji 
moved a resolution accepting Nehru Report’s recom- 
mendation of Dominion Status for two years. 
Jawaharlal moved an amendment reiterating ad- 
herence to independence. Compromise formula 
evolved. Ultimatum to British Government to 
accept the Nehru Report within one year or the 
Congress would launch satyagrah. Propaganda for 
indeiiendcnce to continue. Detailed programme of 
work for the year issued. Reciprocated greetings 
from friends in foreign countries. Contemplated a 
Pan-Asiatic Federation. Reiterated Madras resolu- 
tion on War danger. Congratulations to Vallabhbhai 
Patel on the success of the Bardoli Satyagraha. 
Demand for responsible Government in Indian States. 
Bcaolutions on police raids and searches in Lahore, 
Bos^tt of Biltiah goods, I^eague against Imperialism 
etc. Mas ra% of 50,000 labour workers in Congress 
Pant^l ul>o saluted the national flag and , supported 


Events op the Year 

Sub-Coiumittcc api>ointcd to give effect to the 
Congress ptogramme. Gandhiji arrested at Calcutta 
in March and fined Re. 1/- for burning foreign cloth. 
Gandhiji’s tour of Bunna and Andhra Desa. Arrests 
in Bombay, Punjab and IT. P. Later culminating 
in the Meerut Conspiracy case. President Patel 
rules out the Ibiblic Safety Bill as owing to Meerut 
Case, the matter was sub juiEcc. Bombay meeting 
of the A. I. C. C. Proposals for Congress reorganisa- 
tion. Shiv Prasad Gupta to represent India at the 
Congress of League against imperialism. Resolved 
to make revolutianary changes in the present eeono- 
mic and ^jodal structure of society. Bhogat Singh 
and Dqtt ^lenced to transportation for life. Strike 
in Bombay Mills and in Jute industry in Bengal. 
Hunger strike of Lahore Conspiracy ’prisoners and 
martyrdom of Jatindranath Das. Lahore Conspiracy 
Trial Ordinance. Martyrdom of Phongy Wizaya. 
Lord Irwin’s talks with leaders. Viceregal train 
bombed. 



BOOK V 


SATYAGRAHA ERA 




CHAPTER XXII 



INDEPENDENCE 
AND SALT SATYAGRAHA 



INDEPKNDUNCE GOAL 

T he Cougrcs»8 at Calcutta had given ultimat^ 
to the British Government. Dominion 
Status was to be cona‘ded by December 
31sit, 1029. C)therwis»e complete indepen* 
deuce was to be the goal of the Congress. The year 
of 1929 had been a year of waiting. The Congress 
met at Lahore on the banks of the Ravi in an atmos- 
phere of revolutionary fervour and expectations. 
At midnight on December 31st, as the new year was 
ushered in, the flag of Purna Swaraj tyas unfurled. 
Complete independence was adopted as the goal and 
the A. I. C. C. was authorised “whenever it deems 
fit to launch upon a programme of Civil Disobedience 
including non-pa 3 mient of taxes.’’ 


iNDSPBNDltNCB PLBDOB 

'On January 26, 1930 was celebrated all over 
India the first indefiendence day, when in towM and 
villages all over the country, huge mass meetings of 
men and women read tlie Declaration ; 

“We believe that it is the inalienable right of 
the Indian people, as of any other people, to have 
freedom add to enjoy the fruits of their toil and have 
necessities of life, so that they may have full 
opportunities of growth. We believe also that if any 
Government deprives a people of these rights and 
oppresses them, the people have a further right to 
alter it or to abolish it. The British Oovemmeot in 
has not only deprived the Indian peof^ 
thrir freedom but lias based itsdf on the exploitstlon 
of the masses, and has mined India eeonomioaUy, 
poUtinally, cdtqtallp and apWtuslly. We heUeve 
tlisre^ that India must sever the British conaeo- 
tioa and attain Purpa Swaraj or Complete Indepen* 
denoa. 


“India has been ruined economically. The 
revenue derived from our people is out of all propor- 
tion to our income. Our average income is seven 
pice (less than two pence) per day, and of the heavy 
taxes we pay 20% are raised from the Land Revenue 
derived from Uie peasantry, and 3% from the Salt 
Tax, which falls most heavily on the poor. 

“Villages industries, such as hand-spinning, 
have been destroyed, leaving the iMMUsantry idle for 
at least four months in the year, and dulling their 
intellect for want of handiciafts, and nothing has 
been substituted, as in other countries, for the crafts 
thus destroyed. 

“Customs and currency have been so mani- 
pulated as to heap further burdens on the peasantry. 
British manufactured goods coustitutc the bulk of 
our imports. Customs duties betray clear partiality 
lor British manufactures, and revenue from them is 
used not to lessen the burden on the masses but for 
sustaining a highly extravagant administration. Still 
more arbitrary has been the manipulation pf exchange 
ratio which has resulted in millions being drained 
away from the country. 

“Politically, India's status has never been so 
reduced as under the British regime. No reforms 
have given real political power to the people. The 
tallest of us have to bend before foreign authority. 
The rights of free dkpression of oplnicm and free 
association have been denied to us, ^ many of our 
eountryman are compeUeti to live in eadle abroad and 
cfiuiot rttMti to their homas. All administrative 
talent ft killed end the messes have to be satisfied 
with petty village offiOee and clerktbips. 

*'l!>titimtl)yt tlig eifidem oC 'Mimntiea bes torn 
m from onr end odr treinhig has made us 

bag the very cMhs tint bind its. 
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"Spiritually, cotnpulaury disannament has made 
us unmanly and tlic presence uf an alien army of 
occupation, employed with deadly effect to crush in 
us tlie spirit of resistance, has made us think that we 
cannot look after ourselves or put up a defence 
against foreign aggression, or even defend our homes 
and families from the attacks of thieves, robbers and 
miscreants. 

I 

k 

"We hold it to be a crime against man and God 
to submit any longer to a rule that has caused this 
four-fold disaster t» our country. We recognise, 
however, that the most effective way of gaining our 
freedom is not through violence: We will, therefore, 
prepare ourselves by withdrawing, so far as we can, 
all voluntary association from the British Govern- 
ment, and will prepare for Civil Disobedience, includ- 
ing non-payment of taxes. Wc are convinced that 
if we can but withdraw our voluntary help and stop 
payment of tuxes without doing violence, even under 
provocation the end of this inhuman rule is assured. 
We, therefore, hereby solemnly resolve to carry out 
the Congress instructions issued from time to time 
for the purpose of establishing Puma Swaraj." 

Indejicndence day celebrations revealed the pent 
up feelings, enthusiasm and readiness of the people 
for sacrifice. The smouldering fire was to be re- 
kindled and a mighty effort made against the world's 
mightiest empire by a new iiopular upsurge even 
though without the use of anns. At this time arrests 
and prosecutions had already begun all over the 
country. In the Meerut Conspiracy casie, started in 
the previous year, of the 32 accused, all but one bad 
been committed to Sessions. Subhas was already in 
Jail. The Working Committee met in February at 
Sabamiathi and authorised Gandhiji and his followers- 
in-faith to start Civil Disobedience and the A. I. C. C. 
shortly after endorsed this decision. 


Gamdhiji's 11 Points 

It was not jret clear what would be the pro- 
gramme of action. Gandhiji’s strategy was not dear 
even to his closest associates. But the conntry had 
unbounded faith in Gandbiji’s leadership, Earlier he 
had made his ll-point demand on the Viceroy and 
had offered inspite of everything that had happened, 
to call off CivA Disobedience. These points included 
total txohtbiti^, reduction at Rupee ratio to Is. 4<i., 
redi||nti[|i|n of Dand Revenue b7 helf, redndtion of all 


Military expenditure by half, protective Tariff on 
foreign cloth, relaxation of the Arms Act for self- 
defence and abolition of Salt Tax. 


Sai,t Satyaoraha 

It soon became known that Salt Tax was to be 
chosen for direct action campaign. This, when it 
started, appeared fantastic and ridiculous to the 
Moderates aud the Government. But soon the 
country was ablaze with the mighty movement that 
is remembered with i>ride. "In it one might have 
said, the progress of a tIiou».and years was encom- 
passed within the events of a year," 

Gandhiji was to start <m Daudi March to take 
possession of the salt deposits of the Governmeht 
Salt Depot in the sea shore. Before starting this 
march, Gandhiji, sent a letter to the Viceroy appris- 
ing him of his plan. This letter, sent through 
Mr. Reginald Rc 3 molds an Unglishmau Ashramitc, 
gave a tale of India's ruination, poverty and serfdom 
under the British Raj, and demanded redress on the 
lines of the 1 1 points. If, however, no redress came, 
"On the nth day of this month I shall proceed, 
with such co-workers of the Ashram as I can take, 
to disregard the provisions of the Salt Laws. I 
regard this tax to be the most iniquitous of all from 
the poor man's standpoint. As the Independence 
movement is essentially for the poorest in the land, 
the beginning will be made with this evil. The 
wonder is that we have submitted to the cruel mono- 
poly for so long. It is, I know, open to you to 
frustrate my design by arresting me. I hope that 
there will hi tens of thousands ready, in a disciplined 
manner, to take up the work after me, and, in the 
act of disob^ng the Salt Act, to lay themselves open 
to the penalties of a Law that .should never have 
disfigured the Statute Book." 

The Viceroy's reply to this ultimatum came back 
quidtly, and was unequivocal. His Excellency ex- 
pressed his regret that Mr. GUBadhi should have been 
"Ccmtemplating is course of action which was clearly 
bound to hiualve violuticiu of the Xaw and danger to 
the public peace." 

Gandhiji wrote, "On bended knees I asked for 
bread and received the stone instead. The English 
Nation responds only to force, and Z em not suiprised 
by the Viceregal reply. The only public peace the 
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Nation knows is the peace of the public prison. 
India is a vast prison*housc. I repudiate this 
(British) Law and regard it as my sacred duty to 
break the mournful monotony of compulsory peace 
that is choking the heart of the .Nation for want of 
free vent.” 

SAXOAR VAU.ABHBHAI RRSPASKS THS WAY 

The Daudi March thus became inevitable. 
Vallabhbhait the Sardar of Bardoli went before his 
master to prepare the villagers on the route which 
Gandhiji was to follow. Vallabbbliai’s speeches to 
the people of Gujrat were characteristic of his matter* 
oMact eloquimcc and created a soul-stirring (^ect: 

“Give up your wedding festivities”, said he, “a 
lieople at war with a mighty Guvenunent cannot 
afford to indulge in these pastimes. From tomorrow, 
you might have to keep your doors closed and locked, 
and betake to the fields, only to return home in the 
evening. You have earned a reputation that yon 
have yet to do much to deserve. Now the die is 
cast, and there is no turning back i' you have to 
vindicate Gandhi’s choice of your Taluka as the 
scene of his first experiment in Mass Civil Dis- 
obedience. . . .” 

Gandhiji began his march on 12th March, 1030 
accompanied by his 70 Ashramites. It was a historic 
scene, calling back to our minds, the old legends 
coupled with the names of Shrec Rama and the 
Pandavas. The March was widdy reported and 
anxiously watched all over the country. Bach day 
added to the favour and enthusiaivn. 300 Village 
officers tendered their resignations from the area 
through which Gandhiji passed. Gandhiji had said 
earlier “Wait till I begin. Once I march to the 
place, you will know what to do.” He had a clear 
vision of this scheme of resistance when others were 
in the dark. 

Oovenunent had not yet arrested Gandhiji but 
Sardar VaUabhbhoi and some other leaden had 
already beau put in jail. 

The road was watered, the path was streifni wifth 
flowers ani loaves and decoratad with flags snd 
fsstooiis. 

uMKWQt gdoitfM to Wivnwi tw 

tnaroh stid pOF hoittage to fhhi strauftf airnisf' and 111 


general. Gandhiji preached his old Gospel along 
the route. Khaddar, abstinence from drink and 
removal of tmtouchability were the three ffivonrite 
themes, but he also enjoined that all should join the 
Satyagrahis. During the march he declared that he 
would cither die on the way or else keep away from 
the Ashram until Swaraj was won. Gandhiji's march 
lasted 24 days. They had traversed a distance of 
200 miles. All along he was emphasising that the 
march was a pilgrimage, a period of iienance not to 
be spent in feteing and feasting. 

Un the morning of Ai>ril 5th, Gandhiji reached 
Dandi. Soon after the morning prayers, Gandhiji 
and his volunteers proceeded to break the Salt Law 
by piddng up the salt ] 3 ring on the seashore. 
Immediately after this Gandhiji issued a press state- 
ment : "l^ow that the technical or ceremonial breach 
of the Salt Law has been committed, it is now open 
to any one who would take the risk of prosecution 
under the Salt Law to manufacture salt wherever he 
wishes, and wherever it is convenient.” 


Aiuucst or Gandhiji 

The country had been held back and was now 
ablaze from end to end, being permitted to start salt 
satyagraha as from the 6th of April, the national 
we^. Huge public meetings were held in all big 
cities, the audience running up to six figures. The 
events at Karachi, Shiroda, Rafrmgiri, Patna, 
Peshawar, Calcutta, Madras and Sbolapur consUtUted 
a new experience in self-sacrifice and also laid bare 
the mailed fist of the British Government. There 
were military firings, lathi charges and arrests. 
Special Ordinances were promulgated to suppress the 
movement. The press was stricken hard. Gandhiji 
had been guiding the movement through bis speeches 
and his Nayjivan all along* The Government had 
esqiected the movemoit to fizzle omt if Gandhiji was 
left alone. Gandhiji then drafted his second letter 
to the Viceroy annotmeing bis intentiou of raiding 
the aaH worlm of Dharsana and Chharsada. Then 
catng the tidto hsr the anest eff Gandhiji. It was ten 
pill one hi the night when he was placed in a police 
oar and taken to Verwada prison. 

Mr. of the London Telegraph 

ierotoi **Tlbi«e eoiiwtli^ 
tha attocnpMre vtMUi we were vraiting lor the train, 
lor wa idl Idl we were sole cye^witneasea of a scent 
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which may become historical, this arrest of a prophet, 
false or true, for, false or true, Gandhi is now 
rcKarded as a holy man and a saint by millions of 
Indians. Who knows whether, one hundred years 
from now, he may be worshipped as a supreme being 
by 300 million people. Wc could not shake oS these 
thoughts and it seemed incongruous to be at a level- 
crossing at dawu to take the prophet into custody.” 

I 

Deforc the urrest, however, Gandhiji had dictated 
at Dandi hi^ last message advising on what was to be 
done. In this he had said, “After I am arrested, 
neither the people nor my colleagues should be 
daunted. The conductor of this- fight is God and not 
I.” . . . . “Whole villages should come forward to 
pick or manufacture salt. Women should picket 
liquor and opium shops and foreign cloth shops. In 
every hoasc young and old should begin spinning on 
takli and heaps of yarn should be daily woven. There 
should l>e bonfires of foreign cloth. Hindus should 
regard none as untouchables. Hindus, Muslims, 
Parsecs and Christians, all .should heartily embrace 
one another. The major communities should be 
satisfied with what remains after satisfaction of 
minor communities. Students should leave Govern- 
ment schools, and Government servants should resign 
imd be employed in the service of the people, like 
the brave Patels and Talatis who have resigned. 
Thus shall vve easily complete Swaraj.” 

Aftbk thb Arrbst 

Gandliiji's arrest was followed by demonstrations 
from one end of the counby to the other. It was the 
signal for voluntary and complete Hartals in Bombay, 
Calcutta and several other idoces. The whole city 
of Bombay w'as astir with the huge procession and 
several public meetings. About 50,000 men had 
struck work in the mills. Railway Workshoi»s had 
to be closed. Clotli merchants decided on a 6 day 
hartal. Resignations from Honorary officers and 
services were announced at frequent intervals. There 
were serious disturbances at Sbolapur and in Calcutta. 

Gandhiji’s arrest had raised a world-wide protest. 
There were sympathetic hartals among Indian 
businessmen in places as far wide as Panama, 
Sumatra and the boycott movement was a matter of 
concern to the press in England, Germany and 
France. In Alaerica an influentially signed message 
was cabled to ||r. Ramsay Mecdonald by prominent 
deramnan hsd by Dr. John Haynes Holmef. 


Civu, Disoubdibncb Kxtbndbd 

Mr. Abbas Tayabji took up Gandhiji’s place as 
Leader of the salt satyagrahis but was soon arrested. 
Arrests, lathi charges and repression was let loose in 
towns and villages but was met with au increasing 
tempo of icsistancc by the people. After Gandhiji’s 
arrest, the Working Cunimittce met in May at 
Allahabad and extended the scope of Civil Disobe- 
dience. It called upon the entire nation to moke all 
sacrifices that they were cai)able of. Boycott of 
foreign cloth throughout tlie country was to be com- 
pleted without delay and production of Khadi was 
to be intensified. Contraband sidt manufacture was 
to be extended. Forest Laws were to be disobeyed. 
Foreign cloth was to be boycotted. British goods 
including British banking, insurance, shipping and 
similar other institutions were to be boycotted. 
Lastly, “The Committee is of opinion that the time 
has arrived for the inauguration of No-tux campaign 
by non-payment of siiccinl taxes in ceitam I’rovinccs, 
and that a beginning should be ntude by non-payment 
of the laud tax in the Provinces where the ryotwari 
system prevails, such as Gujarat, Maharashtra, 
Kamatak, Andhra, Tamil Nad and the Punjab, and 
the non-payment of the djowkidari tax in Provinces 
like Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. It calls upon such 
Provinces to organize campaigns of non-payment of 
the land tax or Chowkidari tax in areas selected by 
the Provincial Congress Committees.” 

Dharsana Raid 

After the arrest of Mr. Tayabji, Shrimati Sarojmi 
Devi was to direct the raid at Dharsana. She was 
also arrested with her batch of volunteers. Batches 
of volunteers later rushed towards the salt depot. 
They were beaten and chased out. The same evening 
anotlier batch of 220 volunteers were arrestedt 
Fresh batches of volunteers congregated and more 
salt raids took place. A mass raid at Dharsana took 
place on the 21st May when 2,500 volunteers parti- 
cipated. They were led by Imam Saheb, the 62-yeBr 
old colleague of Gandhiji Ifl* South, .^iea. The 
voluntders comtoeneed the raid early in the mofning 
and as they attacked the salt hec^s at different places, 
the Police wquid charge them with ladiis and beat 
them bade. The Imem Saheb and other leaders were 
arres^.. Hundreds ot V 9 lttnteers were injured, 
some of them fatally. As they were removed to 
Hospitals dr prison camps by ths Police, fresh betdies 
came to Dbaraena to take their places. 
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WAX>AU lUlDS 

A buccebsion of raids were also made on the 
Wadala salt depot and hundreds of volunteers took 
part in them. But the most demonstrative raid took 
place on the Ist June. On the morning of the first, 
nearly 15,000 volunteers and others participated in a 
mass raid at Wadala, Successive batches marched 
up to the Fort Trust level-crossing and were held up 
by a Police Cordon. Soon the raiders among whom 
were women and children broke through the Cordon, 
splashed through slime and mud and ran over the 
pans. The i aiders were rei)ul*-cd by the Police who 
were acting under immediate suiiervision of the 
Home Member. Such mass raids took place in other 
parts of tlic country also. The way these raids were 
dealt with by the Police raised public indignation to 
high pitch. Mr. Webb Miller, UTiting to the New 
Freeman expressed abhorrence of the sights at 
Dharsana:-<~ 

•'In eighteen years of reporting in twentj’-two 
countries, during which I have witnessed innumerable 
civil disturbances, riots, street fights tdtd rebellions, 
I have never witnessed such harrowing scenes as at 
Dharsana, Sometimes the scenes were so painful 
that I had to tom away momentarily. One ^rprising 
feature was the discipline of the volunteers. It 
seemed they were thoroughly imbued witli Gandhi's 
non-violence creed." 

The Civil Disobedience movement had assumed 
various aspects and was carried with varying success 
in different Provinces. 

The boycott of foreign cloth had become more 
effective. The business community in Bombay 
including the mill owners render^ enthusiastic 
support. Bombay was the chief centre and guide for 
the rest of the oonntry. The movement, was of revolt 
and defiance of the British authority on the one hand 
and constructive worh for the masOes on the other. 
Boycott of cloth was Oonified with kbadi. Prohibi- 
tion toeik the eha^ of enttint down all Toddi trees 
and picketing all wine ohopa, Sapptmim of the 
newapapers woA met with hjr innumerable cycloatyled 
news sheets. There were processions and meetings 
id defiance of the Foliee. 

The repteoaimi thut ^ let loose to subdue this 
new i4drit end oltuiiBmi woti hlio divem in shape 


and mounting to new heights in severity. The 
Working Committee of the Congress was declared 
unlawful and Pandit Motilal Nehru was arre.sted on 
June 3rd. 

The repression, however, served to intensify the 
movement specially of the boycott. The volunteer 
organization in Bombay became mure throughgoing. 
Women came to the front. Braving the sun and rain, 
and lathis and arrest these tender girls and women, 
at the liquorshops and cloth .shops made picketing 
very effective. When a shoi^kecpcr would not stop 
to sell his goods, his wife or daughter would go and 
picket his shop. The young women and old brought 
up in the seclusion of tlicir homes had rallied to 
the call and found a new world in the sacrifice and 
suffering for the country. Their i>articipation was 
electrifsring in its effect, and incedeutly brought them 
a new social emancipation in tlie process. 

Incidents of heroism and names of places and 
persons that specially distinguished themselves in 
those glmions days are too numerous to be com- 
memmorated. We can but make mention of a few. 

At Peshawar the Pathans once notoriously blood- 
thirsty and valiant, had been transformed into a 
non-violent people ondet the leadersbip of Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan affectionately called the Frontier 
Gandhi. They gave an account of themselves wliicb 
has become a legend for the whole country. There 
were serious cases of firings at Peshawar, but the 
spirit of the people remained totally nnsuMued. At 
one time as the leader of the procession was shot 
down by the military police another came to take his 
place and was sliot down to be rqdaced by a third 
till there were several casualties in cold blood. 

Another incident connected with Pe^awor fills 
us with ihide to-day— 7f the Gorhwoli soldiers. 
There was a wholesale firing on the unarmed crowds. 
Two Platoons of the second battoUon of the 18th 
Koyal Rifies, Hindu troops in the midst of a Mnidim 
crowd refused the order to fire and fraternised with 

A eoqrt-martial imposed Mvage sentiences on 17 
wen of Owtiiwiiili ^riftes. One was given life tnms- 
porltetim, nupther' III yents itqpHscmment 

reset ^ frtttit 3 to 10 years. This 

inddint itwt n new spirit omoint people. From 
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April 25lh to May 4th Peshawar was in the hands 
of the people and lud to be lecaptured by powerful 
British forces with Air Squadrons. 

In Bengal for some months, the district of 
Midnapore appeared to be beyond tlie reach of the 
Bengal .Government. The revolutionary party, dis- 
agreeing with Gandhiji's non-violence were also 
active. The. armoury raid in Chittagong, which 
even Gandhiji had to admit was a "daring deed", 
electrified the country. There were news, carried by 
the illicit news-shicts and emiasaries, of a strange 
new life and existence, in villages and towns. Young 
and old, men and women cheerfully braved the 
Police lathis, squatted on the road in passive resis- 
tance for hours on end when i)roce8sion8 were 
blocked, and the satyagrahis were accompanied and 
seen off to jails with flowers and celebrations, by 
families and friends. 

At Bombay a boy named Babu Ganno stood 
across a Police lorry at the Kalbadevi Road to 
prevent its progress and was cruslied under it. 


Babdou oncb morr 

In Gujrat the great event was no-tax campaign 
successfully carried out in Bardoli and Borsad 
Talukas. Bardoli, which had Irecome famous earlier 
was to be taught a lesson now. But it emerged even 
more triumphant. Tlic oppression by the authorities 
and the resistance of the peasantry was so great that 
80,000 i)cop1e left their homes and migrated to 
villages in the neighbourhood of Baroda State. 
Mr. Broilsford gave a description of the exodus, part 
of which is given below 

"And then began one of the strangest migrations 
in history. One after another, acting with a un- 
animity of which only Indians with their tight caste 
organisations are capable, these villagers packed their 
belongings into their buUock carts and drove them 
across the border into Baroda. A few even burned 
the rich crop wliich they were too late to remove. 
I visited one of their camps. They have built 
temporary shelters with matting for walls and palm 
leaves on fwking for a roof The rains are over ; 
th^ vill ipffer no grave hardship till May. But 
they are aral^ded together with their beloved cattle, 
a|df|||||»cked in the narrow space are aU' their house- 


hold goods, the great jars in which they store their 
rice, cloths and chums, chests and beds, shining 
pots of brass, here a plough, there a picture of the 
gods, and everywhere, at intervals, the presiding 
genius of this camp a photograph of Mahatma 
Gandhi. I asked a big group of them why they had 
left their homes. The women gave the promi>test 
and simplest answer, — "Because Mahatmaji is in 
prison." The men were still conscious of an econo- 
mic grievance ; "&rming does not pay, and tax is 
unjust." One or two said, "To win Swaraj" or 
Self-Government. 

"I spent two memorable days touring the 
deserted villages in company with the Chairman of 
the Congress organization of Surat. One luisscd row 
after row of the i>adlockcd cottages, and through the 
bars of the windows one could sec only empty rooms. 
The streets were silent lakes of sunlight. Nothing 
moved until a monkey swung himself over a roof." 

The heroic incident of the women of Borsadh 
may also be mentioned here. On the 21st January, 
1931 a demonstration wa.s to be staged at Borsad. 
The Police determined to counter this demonstration, 
tried to over-awe the volunteers. The women of 
Borsad showed fearless resistance. Their pots were 
broken. They were dispersed by force, thrown down 
and the Police trod uimmi their chests with boots. 

The Police spared, and respected nobody. S. 
Vallabhbhai’s owm mother aged over 80 was cooking 
her food and the boiling iK>t was knocked down by 
the Police. 

United Province was the only province where a 
general no-tax campaign was inaugurated. Both the 
Zamindars and tenants being called upon to withhold 
payment of rent and revenue. 

In Bihar, the Chowkidar tax was withheld in 
large areas. The Province suffered to the full from 
the impositioa of punitive tMUbde and confiscation of 
large properties in lieu of petty sums. 

t 

In the Centrel Provinces various satyagrahis 
were snccessfulljf launched and continued inspite of 
the heavy fines and police excesses. 

Karnatak also organised no*tax campaign in 
which more than 800 frnnilies partieipatad. 




Gandhi ji*s last meating with Malaviyaji 


Bhulabhai Desai 

Great Leader of the Parliamentary 
Front. His stirring stand in the 
I. N. A. trial, npholdiiig the right 
of a subject nation to wage war 
for its freedom was a land-mark 
in our struggle. 



All ftrothw*. 


fh>und TvM* CcMifarwiM. 






Oesbandhu Chittaranjan Oas 

His life was a poem of sacrifice and service. 



The Nehrus 

ja wahai/ Ktishna, Chandralekha^ Indira and 
Vi|aylakshmi 


KamaU; Jawahai and Indira 


Freedoms battle 


From Sire to son 

I'.a 


'i'' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

'rr-Lt-l'i'i ' ' 

1 ' '■ .. , 

1 

1 


}li#ilhiUv IUk|lv 4nd Indira 





Satyavati. 

Beloved leader and martyr of freedom. 



Aruoa Aaaf^Ji, 

lUdlacover. heraelf after 1942 /^ le ltonoured the women/ The group ha. many of the 
m6« prominent teadeiri of wpmen‘« mouem4iit in Indlav 
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The Punjab gave a good account of itselfi 
specially in the boycott of foreign clotli. Women 
pickelers including Mussalnian ladies took part. 
Siapa— (mock funeral wailing) was practised on the 
houses of those who would ^cll foreign cloth. On 
31st December 1031, the anniversary of the indepen- 
dence resolution was celebrated. At Lahore Subhas 
Chandra Bose who had been recently released from 


Jail after serving a year's term, was severely beaten 
while marching in a procession. 

This harrowing tale and the epic of this glorious 
time in the national struggle can be dealt with but 
too briefly and in rather a sketchy manner. For most 
of us, it constitutes the most memorable days of our 
life. 


NONVIOLENCE 

In Allahabad my mother was iti a procession wliicli was stopped by the Police and later charged with 
lathia. When the procession had been halted some one hrongnt her a chair, ami she "was aitlmg on this 
on the road at the head of the procession. Some people who were es|)ecially looking after hei, including 
my secretary, were anesled and removed, and then came the polu*e charge. My inolher was knocked 
down from her chair, and was hit repeatedly on the head ^itli canes. Blood cunte out of an open wound 
in the head; she fainted, and lay on the roadside, which had now been cleared of the processionists and 
public. After some time she was picked up and hi ought by a pplice ofiicer in his car to Anand Bhawan. 

Tliat night a false rumour spiead In .\llahaf>ad that my mother had died. Angiy crowds gathered 
togellu^, forgot about pence and non-violence, and attacked the police. There was firing b> the police, 
resulting in ilie death of m)iiic people. 

Wlien the news of all tins cmiie to me some dais after ihe occurrence (for we ha I .i weekly paper), 
the tliought of my frail old mother King blee<iing on the dusty road obsessed me, and I wondered how 
I would have behaved if I had been there. How far would luy non-violence have carried me ? Not very 
far, I fear, for that sight would have made me forget the long lesson 1 had tried to leant for more than 
u tloaeen >eara; and I would ha\e recked little of the consequences, personal f»r national. 

• (An Autobiography : Nehru) 


I have learnt through bitter ex])erience the one supreme lesson, to conserve my 
anger, and the heal I'onserved is ironsmutetl into energy, even, so, our anger controlled 
can l)e transmuted into a power which can mow the world.— Maliatina Gandhi. 





CHAPTER XXIII 

THE SECOND 
; CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 
MOVEMENT 




GANDHI-IRWIN PACT AND R. T. 
CONFERENCE 

f 

T he Civil Disobedience movement continued 
vigorously inspite of untold repression. 
More than a 100,000 persQn.s including 
thousands of ladies and 15,000 muslims 
courted arrest. Efforts were made for a compromise 
and after several attempts of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and Mr. M. R. Jayakar carried throughout the year, 
an agreement was reachrf between the Government 
and the Congress after several days strenuous dis- 
cussions. This agreement, known as the Gahdhi- 
Irwin Pact, is well known and has been variously 
criticised. Gandhiji calle<l this Pact as a victory lx)th 
of the Congress and the Government. Meanwhile a 
Round Table Conference had met in Eondem in 1031. ! 
The intention ^med to have been, to^ set off the 
stage, before the world of ^'representative gathciring^* 
of Indians trying for, an agreed phm. for the. futnrie 
government of their country. Tt was n6|.fln4fohs, : 
but the Viceroy and bis officials who; 
rejEnesentatives. What they actttally d^ fo 
fully assemble all the diverse deih^th* evo^ 
every party, eve^ ractal minority,; 
fois suh^ntinent. They cpllected-r«f|tfo(ta^''!pidh^^ ; 
ljtas, h^ Chrlstiaiis, ^Sikhs, Mns^a« Rlodna/ 

..land&ds, ''li||iiimerciai .magnates; hifidld 'tj^eiieida- 
^of l^abour, hut the true repitateni^ 

* jr, the ’t^ders of the Congress; , hot iffiere. 
';?3iiey; were enjoying hosidtality itt jails. JMtvr: the 


truce, the Congress Working Committee passed a 
resolution that Mahatma Gandhi should represent the 
Congress at the Round Table Conference. “The 
honour of the Congress was lowered by its inclusion 
as an item in the motely array of Government puppets 
brought like captives to Imperial Rome to display 
their confusion and divisions, for the amusement of 
Westminister Legislators.” (R. P. Dutt.) As was 
expected, the commimal question and the differences 
among the Indian people loomed large in ffiis con- 
ference and all efforts to solve it by consent proved 
unsuccessful. Gandhiji put up a valient fight and 
some of the speeches he delivered were most atriking. 
His speech on the Congress that he represented is 
reproduced below. , 


- Th 8 Coi«Qitass yHAT Gandhiji nsvhxs^vrd 

^‘I am but .k;pdor htttnble agmit acting <m behalf 
litai Ind^r-i^fliipnal Co^«ss;;" mid 'it. might be 
'ks.; whai ".'Cobgreas 

' staida.^'. H'. W'''- ' will^ ..then-yesrtehd 

knpvir th«i'the"burdmt' 

. isTediy^.yidy.dieiiit^^ Thk 

'.miaibikpnt dd^.-fplitical 
'Tf'Itas '.Dearly- .50 
’>yi(^a,^;'’i^':44lddgfw^^ 'lias, 'wiffumt ahy - 

' iS'.Wltat it 

' 'iaiHgma»4->I^a1i^d< noi';' paititadar' '"cPni- 
' mDiajl^,..Da..'^irffatiar' .ctssa,’ no . jitarriiiindiir^^ 
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It claims to represent all Indian interests and all 
classes. It is a matter of the greatest pleasure to me 
to state that it was first conceived in an Knglish brain. 
Allan Octavian Hume we knew as the Father of the 
Congress. It was nursed by two great Parsees, 
Fherozeshah Mahta and Dadabhoi Naoroji, whom all 
India delighted to recognise as its Grand Old Man. 
Prom the very commencement the Congress had 
Mussalinans, Christians, Anglo-Indians, I might say 
all religions, sects, creeds, rci>rescuted uimn it more 
or less fully. The late Budruddin Tyabji identified 
himself with the Congress. We have had Mussalmans 
as Presidents of the Congress, and Parsees too. I 
can recall at least one Indian Christian at the jiresent 
moment. Kali Charau Banerjec (an Indian Cluistian), 
than whom I have not had the privilege of knowing 
a purer Indian, uas also thoroughly identified with 
the Congress. I mivs, as I have no doubt all of you 
miss, the presence in our midst of Mr. K. T. Paul. 
Although, I do not know, but so far as I know, he 
never oflicially belonged ti> the Congress, he was a 
Nationalist to the full. 

'*As you know, the late Maulana 'Mahomed Ali 
whose presence also we miss to-day, was a President 
of the Congress, and at present we have four Mussal- 
mans as members of the Working Committee which 
consists of 15 members. We have had women as our 
Presidents ; Dr. Annie Besant was the first, and Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu followed. We have her as a member 
of the Working Committee also ; and so, if we have 
no distincticMis of class or creed, w'c have no distinc- 
tions of sex either. 

"The Congress has from its very commencement 
taken up the can.se of the so-called 'untouchables’. 
There was a time when the Congress had at every 
annual session, as its adjunct, the Social Conference, 
to which the late Ranade had dedicated his energies, 
among his nuny activities. Headed by him, you will 
find in the programme of the Social Cottferepce, re- 
form in connection with the untouchables tsMng a 
prominent place. But in 1920, the Congress took • 
large step and brought the question of removal of 
untottchabilily as a plank on the political plattom, 
made it an important item of the politioal programme. 
Just as the Ckmgress considered Hindn-Muslim tmUy, 
thereby meaning unity mnongst all the classes, to 
indispensable lor the attainment of Swaraj, so flao 
did the Congress consider the removal of the onrie of 
tmtoachability as an indispensable oonditioii lor the 
etmiRmejgit of lull freedom. 


"The position the Congress took up in 1920 ru- 
mains the same to-day, and so you will see that the 
Congress has attempted from its very beginning to 
be what it has described itself to be, namely, National 
in every sense of the term. If 3 rour Highnesses will 
permit me to say so, in the very early stages, the 
Congress took op your cause also. Dot me remind 
tills Committee that it was the G. 0. M. of India 
who sponsored the cause of Kashmir and Mysore, and 
these two great Houses, I venture in all humility to 
submit, owe not a little to the efforts of Dadabhai 
Naoroji and the Congress. 

"Even up to now the Congress has endeavoured 
to serve the Princes of India by refraining trom any 
mterforcncc in their domestic and mternal aflaurs. 
1 hope, tbcretorc, that this brief introduction that I 
thooght fit to give will serve to enable the Sub- 
committee and those who are at all interested m the 
claims of the Congress, to understand tliat it has 
endeavoured to deserve the claim that it has made. 
It has failed, 1 know, oltcn to live up to the claim, 
bnt I venture to submit, that if you were to examme 
the history of the Congress you would find that it 
has more oftdu succeeded, and progressively succeeded 
than failed. 

"Above all the Congress represents, in its essence, 
the dumb semi-storved millions scattered over the 
length and breadth of the land in its 7,00,000 villages, 
no matter whether they come from what is called 
British India, or wliat is called Indian India. Every 
iuto'est which, in the opinion of the Congress, is 
worthy of protection, has to subserve this interest, 
and if there is a genuine real class I have no hesita- 
tion in saying on behalf of the Congress that the 
Congress will sacrifice every interest for the sake of 
the interest of these dumb millions. It is, therefore, 
essentially a pea.<»uit organisation, and it is becoming 
so pregresaively. You, and even the Indian members 
of the Sub-Committee, will perhaps be astonished to 
find that to-day the Congress, through its organisa- 
tion, the All-India Spiauers' Association, is finding 
work for nearly .50,000 women in nearly 2,000 
villagta, and these women are possibly 50 per cent. 
Uuisiihmui womeir. Thousands of them belong to 
t|:be aotosBoA ttntoachable class. We have thus, in 
this oonstmotive manner, penetrated these villages 
and, tbo effort ia being made to cover every one of 
the 7iO0,OQd vUlsfes. It ia a anjmhuman task bnt 
il konua rnuti eaii so, you wifi presently find the 
Conitesi OD^voriag h]0 of these vOlaget and bringing 
to Ifhfm tito tototoffo erf the intoning wheel." 
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FaUIIRB op THE ROUND TAliI.8 CONPBRENCB 

Apparently the Government’s scheme at the 
Round Table Conference was only a scheme for 
Indians sharing power witli the beaurocracy and not 
one designed to achieve responsible Government. “1 
wish them well and the Congress is entirely out of it. 
The Congress will wander,” said Gandhi ji, “no 
matter how mhny years, in the wilderness, rather than 
bend itself to a proposal under which the hardy tree 
of freedom and R];.sponsible Government can never 
grow.” 

An inipa.s.se had developed over the communal 
question. The British posing as the virtuous and 
unwilling arbiter, had, through its Labour mouth- 
piece the Prime Minister Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
several months later, declared a new scheme of divide 
and rule in the shape of the Communal Award. 
Gandhiji had taken a mighty vow which nearly cost 
his life, at the Round Table Conference. “One 
word more as to the so-called untouchables” said he, 
"I can understand the claims advanced on behalf of 
other communities, but the claims advanced on behalf 
of the ‘untouchables’ are to me tlie unkindcst cut of 
all. It means a perpetual bar sinister. We do not 
want the ‘untouchables’ to I>e classified as a separate 
class. Sikhj may remain such in perpetuity, so may 
Muslims and Cluistians. Will the untouchables re- 
main untouchables in perpetuity ? I would far rather 
that Hinduism died than that untouchabiUty lived. 
Those who speak of the political rights of untouch- 
ables do not know India and do not know how Indian 
society is constructed. Therefore, I want to say with 
all the emphasis I can command that if I was the only 
person to resist this thing, I will resist it with my 
life.” 

When the conference concluded on tlie first of 
December, Gandhiji proposed the vote of thanks to 
the chair and pointed out that they had come to the 
parting of ways and that their ways would take 
different directions— ‘‘the dignity ,of human nature is 
such that we must face the storms of life. I do hot 
know in what direction my path would lie. But it 
does not matter to me. Sven though I may have to 
go in an exactly different direction, you are still 
entitled to^ a vote of thanks from the Imttoin of my 
heart,’* 

I* 

I (Wdhijl bad come t>ack empty-hand^ from the 
k und Table Conference. The condition on which 


the Congress had agreed to participate, abandonment 
of stark repression, was also being broken. Gandhiji 
had been greatly worried by the news from India and 
had cabled to the Viceroy. The Government of Lord 
Willingdon, Irwin’s successor, was, it seemed, deter- 
mined to undo the mistake of Lord Irwin and to take 
a new offensive to crush the spirit of the Congress. 


Brsach op TUB Pact and 2nd Civii. Disubbdwncb 
Movbmbnt 

The Congress leaders and the congress workers 
in India had also realised even before Gandhiji re- 
turned, that the fight will not be staved off any longer. 
Jawaharlal Nehru and T. A. K Sherwani had been 
arrested and put in jail again. In the North West 
Frontier Province Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and 
Dr. Khan Saheb were also arrested. Special Ordi- 
nances had been enforced in the United Provinces, 
the North West Frontier Province and in Bengal. 


CuNURBSS DBCURBD UNI.AWFU1. 

Gandhiji had strictly warned the Congressmen 
not to initiate any aggressive campaign but not to 
suffer any insults to uati mal self-respect. The truce 
period had been the period of preparation on the part 
of the Government for renewed hostilities. The 
Working Committee severely condemned the atro- 
cities and the terrible losses and indignities inflicted 
on innocent people in pursuance of the policy of 
terrorism. The President of the Congress Sardar 
Vallabhbai Patel hod addressed the Government on 
several occasions without any avail. Gandhiji heard 
from his colleagues a pitiful tale of infringement by 
Government in letter and in spirit of the agreement. 
He asked the Vicerqy for an interview but was re- 
fused. The beaurocracy now wanted to teach the 
Congress a lesson. Gan^iji was arrested on January 
4, 1032, and the principal Congress leaders all over 
the couatry were simulttneously put in jail. 
Congress was declared illegal. Their funds, 
premises ahd properfy confiscated, their press was 
banned. Beady made brdinances were brought forth 
and enforced. 

*1110 Congress and tiie country to<dc up this ruth- 
less challenge. By March ted, 1032 already there 
were 80,000 arrests. By April Aey rose to,l,2O,0OO. 
Repression, this time, also exofieded by fsr the level 
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of 1931. There were wholesale shootings and 
violence. Knormous fines on persons and villages and 
seizure of lands and pretty along with arrests, were 
made. The Government had contemplated that the 
movement would be over in six weeks time but it 
was not before 29 months that the fight had to be 
given up. 

During this period, inspite of precautions taken 
by Government and in face of ruthless prosecutions, 
the annual session of the Congress was held in brief, 
electrifying hours at Delhi and in Calcutta. 

The boycott of British goods took a most inten- 
sive form during this movement. The Congress 
organization was kept alive by a succession of 
"Dictators” and the movement was governed even 
without the old and exiiericnced leaders by the people 
with the help of a few "shadow cabinets”. Shri Jai 
Prakash Narain had at this time run the All India 
machine of the Congress in a very able and fearless 
manner. 

The Government openly boasted of the very 
drastic and severe mea.sore$ that they undertook and 
that there was to be no "drawn battle this time”. 
The Congress was, perhaps, then working under a 
handicap. While it was declared illegal, there wa.s 
to be no secrecy as a matter of principle in the 
Congress movement. 

Gandhiji’s Gnc Past 

In September 1932 Gandhiji declared a fast unto 
death, to prevent the scheme of separate representa- 
tion for the dressed classes, since that would vivisect 
nindttism. This resulted in the Poona Pact which 
increased the number of reserved seats for the 
depreaaisd classes. 


In May 1933 Gandhiji undertook another fast not 
against the Government but "for purification of my- 
self and my assuaates and for greater vigilance and 
watchfulness in connection with the Harijan cause.” 
The president of the Congress in consultation with 
Gandhiji announced the suspension of the Civil Dis- 
obedience movement for 6 weeks. In July 1933 
Gandhiji asked for interview with the Viceroy which 
w’as refused. The Congress decided to end the Civil 
Disobedience and replaced it by individual Civil Dis- 
obedience. All Congress organizations were volun- 
tarily dissolved. T'le Government, however, con- 
tinued its course of repression. Gandhiji was later 
released and decided to devote his time to Ilarijan 
work. 

C. D. Caiuo Off 

The struggle was finally susiiended by the All 
India Congress Committee who were allowed to meet 
at Patna and decided to call off the Civil Disobedience 
unconditionally, except for the provision that 
Gandhiji done, when he thought it necessary, could 
offer Civil Disobedience. A month earlier Gandliiji 
had issued a statement that the message of Satya- 
graha had been "adulterated in the process of trans- 
mission”. "In the present circumstances only one 
and that myself, should for the time being bear the 
responsibility of Civil Disobedience.” 

At Patna, under the leadership of Dr. Ansari, it 
was decided to take up the Parliamentary programme 
under the prevailing situation, and to contest the 
impending elections to the Centrd Assembly. The 
ban of the Congress was not lifted till June 1934. It 
still remained on a number of its subsidiary organiza- 
tions and youth leagues that took a prmninent pari 
in the movement in 1932 and the Red Shirts in the 
North We'rt Frontier, 



' . CHAPTER XXIV 
CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME 

MAOAN CHARKHA 



KECONQUEST BY RECONSTRUCTION 
Dr. Pattablii Sitarammaya 


T he Edifice of Indian politics bad been for 
over 30 years since the birth of the Congress 
(1885) an inverted structure. Instead of 
planting the foundations firm and deep in 
village education and village organisation, it had 
reared its sky>scraping castles of Swaraj and was hard 
put to it to find suitable tenants therein. . Men of 
devotion and culture, well informed men possessing 
the capacity of clear thinking, men of intelligence 
imbn^ with a civic sense, men who could co« 
ordinate the individual with the communal and the 
national, men too that understood the raison d’etre 
of each person being the master of his own house* 
hold and each nation being the Lord of its own 
Destiny, — ^it was such men that were required to rear 
and dwell in the edifice of Swaraj. Such men must 


annihilating Time and Distance, administering Law 
and Order, facilitating Transport and Trade', giving 
abundance of money unequally to the rich and tlie 
poor, inspiring awe and horror on the one hand by 
its engines of destruction and generating on the other, 
admiration and even affection by its constructive re- 
sourcefulness, this well-organised Government under 
which we live made the incubus of foreign rule little 
felt by the man iu the street. The humble villager 
toiling and moiling all day, and equally, the labourer 
in towns who built up the wealth of the capitalist, 
was content to lead a life of placid and pathetic con- 
tentment’. Conditions, however, had changed since 
Montague visited India in 1917, but while the spirit 
of the people w'as roused and their sense of self- 
respect and national consciousness awakened, their 
minds were still sunk in ignorance and they were 
unable to reason out the philosophy of Swaraj. What 
they wanted was a manual or hand book, a Swarajya 
Darpan, tiiat showed as in a mirror the treacheries 
and tricks by which this country lost its indepen- 


be made, though the instincts that make them are deuce, the d^adations and degeneracies tiiat had 
always inborn and inherent jn humau nature. The o^takeu the Nation through long years of aubjec- 
few that have developed their insEn^ by study add Eon and ffuidty dangers of the continuance of 
travel march ahead in ideas and the, ppo»^ . **4 .. 

, Swaraj that is just now' permeating, the, uEEon^hMf .. 


been kindled primarily through their ; initiative and It ia U WiM thk^^ 
insight. . , ; moral /.aud'- ;mattti8l^ ;rej^(^^ 

. .primfuliy lonn^donilict cd'. intei'csta. 

.'Tlwe dij|ertheless remain the mam of .the ; titputh^; TO L«d 'Bitfamheadi . and otiiera of 

populmW could not readily in^nbe this pamion i^petiaBE theory . 

';wr.|y^':pisa8lyely permit it to'infert'::lhetn- .-Witii'-its ’ ; |5ii|^d-htdl^;ihdia.''^ 

..■m plki’l l TOUi ehtties of Scioiee and 'Art,/i|{|'.hMiphie.\';'hbi';^^ ha4 'h‘anhly'''dwitit 'npon^^ 

invention and discdveiy,-- fold fanetkm^cE l^laud in 
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exploitation The two are indeed aspects of the 
same process, the one being preliminary to the other. 
Irately, during the General Election of 1929 in 
Kngland, Mr. Philip Snowden who had since been 
called to fill the Chancellorship of Kxchequer under 
the Labour Governments, speaking at Spring>field, 
stated that Great Britain’s Kx]>ort problem depended 
on raising the purchasing i>owcr of the backward 
people. The Tories, he said, did nothing in Uiat 
direction and were content w'ith doing nothing but 
wave the Union Jack and talk of Dominions. “If 
the purchasing power of Indians were raised by a 
pcmiy weekly, they would take 60 millions worth 
of Lancashire goods, leaving no spindle or loom idle. 
The Indians were poor because they did not luoducc 
greatly, the reason being they had not the neccs.sary 
agricultural implements. Let them have steel idoughs 
and motor tractors. Let the Government of India, 
with the financial support of Kngland, carry out the 
great irrigation projects that would raise the pur- 
chasing power of the three hundred millions not by 
a penny weekly but by a shilling weekly.” That 
was his prescription. What does it matter if India’s 
looms and spindles remained idle? .Sir Stafford 
Cripps as President of the Board of Trade demanded 
in 1644 that Britain’s exports to India ^ould in- 
crease by 50 per cent in order to maintain the British 
standard of life. What did it matter if the Indian 
standard of life remained where it had been or if 
there was no standard at all because there was no 
life? 

In words seemingly innocent yet benevolent, this 
Labour Leader, this Socialist statesman, explained 
the purpose of England’s rule in India. If Kngland 
had not materially succeeded in developing the pur- 
chasing power of the Indian, she knows how to 
dump her goods on India by manipulating the ex- 
change. Riuse the rupee value from 16d. to 18 d. 
and you will augment the purchasing power of the 
Indian hy one eighth. The English statesmen in the 
Cabinet have been merely the Directorate of a huge 
Commercial and capitslist concern called the British 
Empire, unlimited having its pivot in India. The 
capture of the Indian market is the key to jOie pros- 
perity of England. It is on this baids that 
Mr. Hughes, sometime Premier of Australia, roundly 
condemned the grant of Swaraj to India. We take 
the following from the daily press: 

"That if Swaraj Is granted to India, it would 
4iat»rh the ngnilihrinita of the Empire and «n<Umger 


world peace and bring the Empire perilously near 
war, IS the note of warning struck by Mr. William 
Hughes, the Australian Statesman, in a contribution 
to the press. Writing on the significance of the 
Empire Day, Hughes sa5rs that the history of the 
Empire is a history of splendid adventure and eulo- 
gises the Empire-builders and pleads for an effec- 
tive voice to the dominions in Imperial administra- 
tion. Mr. Hughes then utters a warning against the 
danger of grant of Swaraj to India and says that the 
liossibility of Indian freedom menacing world peace 
is a fiital bar to grant to India not only inde|>endencc 
but even self-governing powers, exercised by the 
Dominions within the British Commonwealth, 
Mr. Hughes further says that Australia would oi>posv 
the grant of further powers to Indian Natioiuilists 
involving suffering to tlic oppressed classes”. 

We all remember how Lord Rosebery who pas.sed 
away in the thirties made a most thoughtful obser- 
vation decades ago, when he predicted that the wars 
of the twentieth century would be commercial wars. 
When this is granted, we understand the basis of all 
imperialisif. And once having understood it, it 
becomes our duty to work out the problem in all its 
phases and bring home to the untutored peasant and 
the unsophisticated labourer all that a Capitalist- 
imperialist regime stands for—more especially in 
India where that regime is a foreign one. Take what 
branch of administration you may, what aspect of 
Government yon please, you will note the subtle and 
secret channels of drainage of national wealth from 
India, as well as India’s ever-increasing economic 
degrodstion and decline. 

The object of the Congress is to make it 
subserve the purpose of a Swaraj dorpan and 
to explain the repercussions that foreign rule has 
had during the past two centuries. Politically 
that rule has emasculaced the nation, killing all 
originality and initiative and fostering a spirit of 
servility and abjcctness. Economically the nation’s 
wealth and resonrees are being ^leti^ and the so- 
o«Ued “development” of the country has been 
detigitfd t|D advance the weU-bdng of the foreign 
tueechiant, o^dtaliat and manufacturer who is in daily 
and houdy need of India's raw materials and food 
products. Admioistrativeiy the mechanism of Govern- 
ment has been so planned ,,m to oenaolidate the 
power of the British in India, run Government cheap 
wiilh ’nathra^ laheitf^ ’native’ intaHact and ’native’ 
anibitiml all of wjbiah, boiravar, have been seda- 
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lously held under check. The borderline ha.s been 
kept clearly demarkated between that Education 
which luight have made the Indian a proud and sclf- 
reaiwcting citizen and that which makes of him a 
subservient servant of the crown, between these 
Legislatures which might have functioned as true 
representative institutions designed to inromute 
Responsible Government and those which merely 
engage the .vociferous politicians and mark them out 
for official favours, between a system of Law which 
might have jealously safeguarded People's rights and 
a system that only the rights and vested 

interests of the bureaucracy, and finally between that 
fostering of culture which might have conserved all 
that was best and greatest in the national asset and 
that imparting of instruction which has disgusted 
tiie Indian with his home and country his civilisa- 
tion and tradition, and made of him a handy tool 
to work the machinery of alien rule. Beneath the 
cover of Government manned by men with large 
mercantile interests of a ixirsonal or national 
character, the slavery of the Indian iteoiilc in the 
domain of art and culture, of trade and industry, of 
administration and economics, has been ^fected in 
a manner little noticed by the superficial observer. 
It, therefore, became the puniose of the Congress to 
lay bare the truths that were camouflaged before 
and awaken in the iieople a sense of national self- 
consciousness and national self-respect based not only 
sentiment but on rea.son and facts. 


The Congress which had in the early years stood 
for places and laists under Government rose to the 
ix)int of demanding Colonial Self-Government in 
1908, under the inspiration of Japanese victory over 
Russia. In the first world war it demanded Home 
Rule but on its termination it urged self-determina- 
tion for India and Swaraj. It was about this time 
that Gandhi came on the scene of Indian politics 
with his new' recipes for caring the political malady. 


The British h»tl been carrying on with the co- 
operation of the Indian through those three institu- 
tions— Courts, colleges, and councils founded sixty 
years previously which converted the Mansions of 
India into the Stables or the Garages of Britain. 
Gandhi wanted to restore India's pristine glory and 
urged non-co-operation with the Eritiah, which im- 
mediately ijpeant a boycott of courts, colleges, 
councils and' cloth. A four-fold programme was 
drawn no lillnbracing Economic reform through 
Kll|d^ and village industries, £d«ca(i<Nla/. through 


national schools. Social through the removal of nn- 
tottchability and Moral through the abolition of Sin 
Money flowing from drink, opium and salt. Great 
and immediate were the results, intense was the sense 
of self-respect roused in the nation. The Prince of 
Wales' visit to India was boycotted at a cost of 
30,000 imlitical prisoners, the country was organised 
through village, tahil, di.stricl, provincial and All 
India C<nigres.s Committees, a crore and more of 
money was collected, millions of Congress members 
were enlisted and the constnictivc programme was 
pushed for'vard with the aid of the rescued Charka 
and the resuscinated Loom. Tlie Congress demands 
went against the graiu of the nation, its vested 
interests and wonted ways. Soon reaction set in but 
it did not take long for Gandhi's leadership to be 
restored in 1929 under the disappointments of the 
Council programme and failure of Lord Irwin to im- 
plement his promise of Dominion Status. Swaraj was 
no longer a dubious exi>ressiou for its content was 
definitely equated to complete independence. And 
a mighty blow was delivered in the Salt Satyagraha 
campaign which compelled the Viceroy to enter into 
a settlement with Gandhi and the Congress as a result 
of whicli the sixty thousand prisoners in jails were 
released. Congress ]>rcstige rose to the highest pitch 
but the British failed as usual to adhere to the 
pledged word. Hostilities were renewed in 1932 
under Lord Willingdon's Viceroyalty and this time 
a lakh and twenty thousand civil disobedients 
crowded the jails. As usual civil disobedience and 
coiuicil entry alternated with each other. In the 
meantime the Government of India Act was passed 
conferring in 1935 Provincial Autonomy and deferr- 
ing the Federation till a suitable date. Eight pro- 
vinces fell to the Congress in and after the Elections 
of 1937. But the outbreak of the 2nd World War 
in 1939 disturbed the even progress of affairs and 
the failure of the British to specify the objectives 
of the War in relation to India while involving the 
nation in it, compelled the resignation of the Con- 
gress Ministries and a fretdi campaign of Individual 
Civil Disobedience. The tfare^j^ed invasion of India 
in 1942 by Japan brought Sir Stafford Cripps on the 
scene but his mission to engage ’the affections of 
India on tiui side of Britaitt having inroved a failure, 
the cry of *Quit Ifldia* was raised in April, 1942 
which echoed from the fastnesses of Kabnl on to the 
taiMring point of the mainland at Cape Oomerin. 
A mighty revolution waa witnessed in India which 
abode (he empire to its very foundations. Hindns- 
than rose in revolt to man and was imprisoned and 
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repressed. Once again the jail gates were opened 
on 16th June, 1945 and to make a long story short, 
a Cabinet Mis.sion visited India in March and April, 
1946 and prolonged negotiations brought a Consti« 
tuent Assembly into existence. 

The prgress of events has not l>cen smooth how- 
ever. l!1ie fact is that Britain has all along pro- 
ceeded on the basis of the cult of Divide ct impera 
which resulted in cutting up India vet Ur ally into 
11 provinces on the one hand and 562 states on the 
other, and hotizontally into IlindtLs, Muslims, Sikhs 
and Christians, and then transversely into rural and 
urban and in the end, obliquely, into excluded and 
included sections. Really there have been four 
faetprs all along in i*onfIict in this great battLs for 
Indian Freedom, — ^the British, the States, the Muslim 
League and the Congress. 


THE EARTHQUAKE WAY TO RENAISSANCE 
Sri G. C. Sondhi 

The Earthquake in Bihar was a great national 
calamity. But the memory of the Earthquake is 
valttablc today more for giving a picture of how the 
Congress w<irked under Gandhiji when it was not 
engaged in a direct action movement. The Earth- 
quake in this way became quite a land mark of 
progress and what was a great disaster became an 
opportunity for reconstruction. It is from this point 
of view that the following account of the earthquake 
has a place in these pages. 

It is a dark and chilly night. A city of rubble 
heaps lies stretched under the open sky like a vast 
gypsy cainp. Men and women corpses and broken 
bodies are huddled round bonfires. It is the first 
night after the great Bihar earthquake at Mtusaffar- 
pur a night when man, bereft all trimmings is 
reduced to primeval equality and dependence on bis 
fellow-man. 

Earlier in the evening, some of us had lound 
onrsdves together at a certain spot, engaged frenti- 
cally, racing with the lengthening shadows, digging 
for predous treasure of warm human bodies. Over* 
whelming tragedy enveloped us all round. Ndture, 
having sfrnck, lay qnietly now, like a gorged beast. 

28 


But a struggle had begun. The resilience innate in 
man was already manifesting itself. 

The Bihar eartliquake, one of the severest in 
history, affected several thousand square miles of 
what is one of the most thickly populated areas of 
the world. The earthquake affected an area of 
30,000 sq. miles and a population of about a crore 
and a half. Nearly 20,000 persons are recorded to 
have lost their lives. Houses numbering over 10 
lakhs were damaged or destroyed. 65,000 wells and 
tanks were destroyed or damaged. Nearly 10 lakhs 
of bighas of crops were covered with sand and 
damaged. 

But as we look back on it, the earthquake 
assumes a new aspect. It stands out as a clear land- 
mark ushering, with a shattering echo, the dawn of 
a new era in the province. The levelling down, it 
now seems was not for a night or of houses alone. 
The shock had .set .in motion a psychological inrocess 
to demolish a feudal system of ideas and institutions, 
class snobbery, and isolation and disabilities of caste, 
creed and sex. Forces of regeneration no doubt, 
struggling already for birth, in substrata of popular 
con.sciousness, were released and quickened. The 
stage was set for the drama that was to foUow. 

It was Jawaharlal, out of jail then for a brief 
spell, who crossed the barriers first of all to reach 
us. Till then, wc were cut off from the world. The 
Government authorities stood paralysed. Public 
leaders were in jail. People were stunned'. His 
hurricane visit and personality restored our courage 
and let the world know of the magnitude of the 
catastrophe in Bihar. Rajendra Babu was soon out 
and took up the reins. The response from the 
country, to his call, was phenomenal. A stream of 
men and material coming from all comers of the 
country began and swelled into a flood-tide. Every 
morning we were thrilled to see famous personalities 
arriving and new relief camps springing up. The 
two or multi-nation tlieory was not then known to us. 
There wan hardly a known social worker or organisa- 
tion of any province and community that was not 
evident at this rendezvous. 

Gandhiji, soon, came and made Bihar his head- 
quSirters, ahmg with the numerous household of 
well-known social workers. A emt work of rOlief 
centres was set up in the towns and villages, with a 
distinguished secretariat at Patna. Gandhiji went 
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over the stricken area amidst strange scenes of 
enthusiasm. Koads, even railways over which he 
passed were lined deei> on both sides with festive 
crowds, who had travelled on foot and bullock carts 
over long distances. His party often included one 
or two national and international celebrities, and a 
family of gracious women and bright children. 
Mamoth gatlicrings heard his simple words of 
courage* and the devotional melody of the mass 
prayers. The* whole countryside was lit up and 
astir, with a new hope and purpose. 

# 

Meanwhile, the remarkable rally of first rate 
men and women workers had Apread wide and deep 
into the villages and had taken up almdc and relief 
work in the various centres. 

It was an exliilerating experience, a joyous con- 
structive adventure for many of us. b'or the villager, 
besides providing such relief as was badly needed, 
it was a visual school of absorbing interest in a 
simple but attractive technique of life and work, 
tliat was new Imt not alien to his understanding. 
Here were new ideas about such familim things as 
huts and latrines, dietary and clothes, women's place 
in the scheme of household, the ways of a better 
community life, about relations with other people, 
the untouchable and the landlord's agent, about the 
feasibility of getting new wells, schools, and dispen- 
saries, about what is being done elsewhere and what 
could be done in this our country, of which this 
village is a part. 


New ideas and programmes were in the air. One 
common realisation, as never before, had been born, 
that India lives in the villages, and that any pro- 
gramme to be effective must be based on work in 
the masses and for them. But different groups inter- 
preted it differently. 

The change, fur the majority of Congressmen 
came later at Patna by way of a constitutional pro- 
gramme. The new francliise was to be worked and 
if possible scats on the legislatures and on the new 
provincial ministries w'erc to be captured. 

MtlI,TT-PURl»O.SK Pl,ANS 

Oandhiji, while extending his blessings to 'this 
programme, turned even more intensely to work in 
the villages. More comprehensive, mnlti-purposc 
plans and separate bodies for social, economic and 
educational re-buildmg of the villages became 
Gandhiji’s main i>crsonal work. Kver since, tbesc 
plans have gone on from cximnsiou to expansion, 
in the light of experience and so far as Oandhiji is 
free to guide this work. 

The Congress also began to be identified more 
and more with the ma.sses. Its sessions, sometime 
later, were to be held in villages. 

A third group and ideology had crystalised itself 
at Patna in the shape of a new party within tlie 
Congress— the C.S.P. 


And these les.sons were not imparted with 
lantern slides, by low paid lackadasical departmental 
staff, but by highly intelligent men and women, 
fired with a missionary spirit, a Sucheta Kriplani, or 
an Abid Ali, through the life they lived and inter- 
preted from day to day. Saba'rmatis and Wardhas 
were, as if multiplied and brought to the door of 
the Bihar villager, to work a mctamori)hosis in the 
habits of his thought and life. 


In the preceding decade, the Youtli Movement 
in Bihar, which like the earthqiuke had its cpi-centre 
at Muzaffarpur, had played an important part as the 
spearhead of the Congress as also to spread a new 
socialistic laven. The C.S.P. was the coming of age 
of Youth Movement. It was a fusion of Gandhian 
policy and technique with Marxian long objectives. 
It attracted some of the most brilliant and selfless 
among our younger workers. 


The confluence of so many of our first ranh 
public men, for long months and their pre-ocenpa- 
tion went further afield in its results. Tlie gigantic 
bee-hive of the relief orgahisation had come to be 
like a prolonged session of the Congress. It had the 
same Eha<^-clad, kera faced, cosmopolitan groups, 
attracts**, ninfilar excited crowds, with the same brisk 
activity ,tnd Vvely discussions. Minds were actively 
wt|ki|^. One Congress movement hadijust closed. 


A peculiar genius of Bihar has been the absence 
of bitterness in personal rdations, between leaders 
of different political parties. Perhaps it is instinctive 
imbibing of Gandhian non-yiolence. But it certainly 
mMces for better understanding of common ground 
among parties. The minister in Bihar is as much 
an active village workers as a Kisan Sabhaite or a 
Spinners' Association man. This common kinship 
With the villager has kept them near one another. 
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All this, while the Government, with its much 
larger resources and machinery, had been carrying 
on a parallel relief S 3 rstem. But the mechine was 
too wooden and not a little leaky. The picture t>y 
contrast was poor. But it was an unequal match. 
Neither the dispensers, nor the recipients of the 
official relief were motivised like those in the i)Oimlar 
camiis. Tlic officers had neither the training, nor 
the necessary touch with the people to invoke co- 
oi>eration and enthusiasm necessary to cope with a 
colossal situation. The results may be gauged from 
the later conditions, when a total war was to be 
carried on, without the help of popular Governments 
and popular support. The experience of the Earth- 
quake might had given a measure of the dark days 
ahead, of terrible famine, epidemics, corruption, 
blackiiiarkets and their iMrice in suffering and 
frustration. A vision of the picture as it might be, 
if tlie transmuting touch was .still available to us is 
not difficult to conjure up. Tlic Governnient had 
learnt a lc.sson, Imt with the wrong twist. When 
Quetta came, the )>opular relief agencies were ordered 
off the grounds. 

More than a decade has now passed. New and 
better towns have been built. Ravages of the earth- 
quake arc hardly traceable in the totvns and country- 
side in Bihar. Bnt the heritage of work done in 
those days lives in the level of national conscious- 
ness, vitality of endeavour and resistance and the 
quality, number and cohesion of the village worker 
in Bihar. It is the miracle of the spirit of man, that 
what came as a great natural calamity was trans- 
foraned into a pereauaial social reservoir and a deep 
and abiding renaissance. 


THE CONvSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME 

Ever since the advent of Gandhiji and the trans- 
formation that had followed in the Congress, 
politics had taken a new meaning and content. 
Swaraj, according to Gandhiji was nqt fterely the 
transfer of power from the British to tiie Indkos, 
but a moral and material regeneration of the people 
both to achieve real capacity for Swaraj and to make 
conditimts tjpe for such a tranafer. 

The Congreea now followed a triide program t 
that of ^Direct Action* or non-violent deffaaoe of 


particular laws and that of what came to be known 
os 'Constructive work*. The third front, that of 
a)nstitutional agitation, in the Legislatures and 
otherwise wa.s a natural part of a non-violent move- 
ment, but had to be relegated to a much less important 
place. 

The Cumstructivc Work was mainly concerned 
with reconstructing the villages, where the people 
in India dwell. In a country where poverty bad 
assumed such proportions as in India, necessarily 
the economic programme was the main work in any 
scheme of uplift. "God for the masses is their 
l>read". In the programme of economic reconstruc- 
tion khadi wa.s the pivotal item of work. 

The charkha mixed up with the revolutionary 
doctrine of non-co-operation looked like a fad. But 
it was a peicc of the whole set of the Gandhian idea 
and activity. 

The Congress resolutions since non-co-opera- 
tion reflect the high place accorded now to construc- 
tive work of rebuilding the villages and a new Indian 
people. Thb Congress sessions came to hold exhibi- 
tions which were a visual education in better village 
life and work. These sessions were themselves an 
object lesson in simple and clean living within the 
reach of the people, and were later held in gigantic 
camps in the country side. 

Soou the w'ork developed to a stage when 
separate expert organisations bad to be set np to take 
charge of special items of work. These new organi- 
sations were an integral part of the revolnntionary 
machine of the Congress. The years of crisis when 
a Hatyagraha movement moved this vast country 
from end to end were few and fu between. Only 
a few were occupied in the Councils or local and 
central governments. The mass of the selfless and 
more persistent workers, (hat had been the main 
strength of the Congress, were sU along busy in 
villages and towns in what looked like small and 
insignificant activity, but was building the sanctions 
behind tite militant movements snd ivere transform- 
ing Bfe of the people. This work was to bring not 
only a triasfer of power nearer, but a new order 
that lay besrond it. 

Tag Ai L'S. 4^. 

The spedal sMwion of thg Congress at Calcutta 
in ld07 had j^maribod hand-splnajiig and weaving 
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of Kb«di a.s a "mcaburu oi dehciplinc and sacrifice 
for every uiaU| woman and child'* and this resolution 
was later clarified at Nagpur. Later tlie A. 1. C. C. 
had drawn up a programme including 20 lakhs of 
charkhs along with a croie of men and money. 
After Gandhiji’s arrest, the W. C. in 1922, had laid 
great stjess on constructive work and a special 
department for khadi work had been set up, as an 
expert urgBnutatioii unaffected by politics. But the 
Board of Trustees, which also forms the Executive 
Council of the Association had such first rmik politi- 
cians as Gandhiji, Itajendra Babu, Vallabhbhai and 
Jawaharlal Nehru on it. 

The work conducted by the Association ex- 
tended to more than 10,000 villages even at this time 
and later developed mure rapidly. It gave employ- 
ment to more than a lakh and a half spinners, besides 
the 'weavers and other artisans connected with iiro- 
duction of khadi. 

Besides, the khadi centres were like powei 
stations in radiating light in villages all round. 


A. I. V. I. A. 

Khadi was only tlie central item of economic 
regeneration of the languishing villages. There still 
remained all arts and crafts that make up the life 
of the people in the villages. To this end the 
Congress set up the All-India Village Industries 
Association at Wardha in 1934, as a self-acting, 
independent and non-political organisation, having 
for its object village reorganisation and reconstruc- 
tion, including the revival of village industries and 
the moral and physical development of the villagers 
of India. A Board was set up with Dr. Kumarappa, 
as secretary, to work under the guidance of Gandhiji. 

The Association started with an immediate pro- 
gramme which aimed at improving village sanitation, 
diet and village industries. Its main success lay in 
the expert research and direction that this body gave 
in these matters generally for the benefit of even such 
efforts as Hare being made outside its developing 
orgtudsati'jnMi^ Its headquarters at Wardha, besides 
nmntng .orious small industries imparted training 
to^viUgge workers. 


Hindustani Taumi Sangh 

Another great problem in India was of educa- 
tion. The literacy figures have been so low and 
stagnant chiefly on account of lack of funds in the 
Britisli Indian budget for coping with this colossal 
w'ork and also fur the utter unsuitability of the 
system of instruction for tlie mass of Indian boys. 
It was once again the genius of Gandhiji which 
devised a new system of education — ^the Basic 
National Education. 

At the Haripura session of the Congress the 
following resolution on national education was 
passed:— 

“The CunKre.ss has emphasised the importance 
of national education ever since 1906, and during the 
non-co-operation period many national educational 
institutions were started under its auspices. The 
Congress attaches the utmost imi>ortance to a proper 
organization of ma.ss education, and holds that all 
national progress ultimately depends on the method 
and content and objective of the education tliat is 
provided for the people. The existing system of 
education in India is admitted to have failed. Its 
objectives have been antiquated and it has been con- 
fined to a small number of people and has left the 
vast majority of our people illiterate. It is essential, 
Uierefore, to build up national education on a new 
foundation and on a nation-wide scale. As the 
Congress is having new ojiportunitics of service and 
of influencing and controlling State education, it is 
necessary to lay down the basic principles which 
should guide such education and to take other 
necessary steiis to give effect to them. The Congress 
is of opinion that for the primary and secondary 
stages a ba.sic education should be imparted in 
accordance with the following principles: — 

1. Free and compulsory education should be 
provided for seven years on a nation-wide scale. 

2. The medium of iusfruction most be the 
mother-tongue* 

3. Throughout this i>eriod education should 
centre round some fmrm of manual productive work, 
and all other activities to be developed or training to 
be given should, as far as possible, be integrally 
related to the central handicraft ehosen with dtie 
regard to the environment of the child. 
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“Accordtugly the Congress is of opinion that an 
All-India £ducatiou Board to deal with this basic 
part of education be established and for this purpose 
requests and authorises Dr. Zakir Husain and Shri E. 
Aryanayakam to take immediate steps, under the 
advice and guidance of Gandhiji, to bring such a 
Board into existence, in order to work out in a con- 
solidated manner a programme of basic national 
education and to recommend it for acceptance to 
tliosc who arc in control of State or private educa- 
tion.” 

“The said Board shall have power to frame its 
own Constitution, to raise funds and perform all such 
acts as may be necessary for the fulfilment of its 
objects.” 

The Hindustani Talimi Sangh (All-India Edu- 
cation Board) came into existence in April, 1838. 

It tiiade good progress. Two provinces, C. P. 
and U.P. accepted it os their official policy of primary 
education. Training Centres were set up by the 
Governments in Bihar, Orissa, Bombay, Madras, 
Kashmir, and other places, besides such private 
centres as the Jamia Millia Islamia, Delhi and at 
Ma.sulii)atam and Gujrat, as well as schools for the 
children. Shri Aryanayakam and Mrs. Asha Devi, 
with headquarters at Wardha carried on the work of 
this body with zeal and ability till the War conditions 
put a serious limitation on the expansion of this 
activity, as of other constructive work. 

A scheme of 'Nai Talim’ was later inauguratetl 
at Wardha, with the help of the leading educationists 
for educating the people of all age groups, from 
infancy to death. This was another name for train- 
ing fur a new way of life. Adult education was its 
more important part, and it progressed much further 
than the blue-print-stage. 

Wardha was also the centre for such organised 
activity as building up the common, Hindustani, 
language, as India's national language. 


A. I. H. S. S. 

Removal of untouchability had been takea tip 
by ths Congress as one of its main woidt from the 
start of its new ci^reer. After the fast and Poonit 
Pact, Oandhiji devoted most of his time to this votk. 


A separate organisation and fund was organised to 
sitecially look after Harijnn work, with widespread 
branches and .some of our best social workers were 
put in charge of mainly this activity. 

The llarijan Sevak Sangh, with its headquarters 
at Delhi had l>ranchcs in all provinces, Shri G. D. 
Birlii was its President and Shri A. V. Thakkar was 
the Gen. Secretary. 

KASTURBA MKMUKIAI, FlWU AND WOUK 

The work fur the uplift of women, si>ecinlly the 
village women w'as to be entrusted later to a separate 
organisation. The memory of Ba, as Mrs, Kasturba 
Gandhi was affectionately called was fittingly com- 
memorated hy raising a fund of a Crore and' a half 
and setting up this organisation. The preliminary 
work of training women workers was taken up by 
opening several centres by its energetic secretary 
Mrs. Sucheta Kripalani. 

Hindustani Sbva Dai, 

In 1938, the Congress entrusted the work of 
training and organising volunteers to a special body, 
tbe Hindustan Seva Dal with its head quarters iu 
the province of Karnatak. An Academy for physical 
culture and training was set up and training cami>s 
were opened at various places throughout the 
country. Tbe Seva Dal under Dr. Hardikar played 
an important part in the Civil Disobedience move- 
ment, specially in enrolment of Congress members, 
picketting and in providing the Congress with a 
peaceful militia. Miss Sophia Somji (later Mrs. Sofia 
Khan) and Shrimati Kamala Devi Chattopadhaya 
played a great roll in the Seva Dal. 

Besides the work done by these bodies directly, 
there were various other activities that drew its in- 
spiration and guidance from Oandhiji and the 
Congress. Eater Gandhiji while making it obligatory 
on Congressmen to do one or other of the Construc- 
tive Woirk items expanded the scope and formulated 
vations new items that are given bdow in bis own 
words and with his comments. 


OANPHtlt'a CONStnuCTlV^, I^nOGUAMlIB 

1. Cimmunei Unity i PoUticid unity will be 
the natoral fruit of a social rovolutiou which will 
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altogether eliniioate communal feclingb and ways o£ 
life. To make a beginning of such a revolution every 
Congressman must feel his identity with everyone 
of tlie millions of the inhabitants of Hindusthan. 

The Sci>arate electorates in India have created 
artificial incompatibles and living unity — an unbreak- 
able heart unityt can never come out of tliese artificial 
entities being brought together on a common platform 
in the legislatures. Nevertheless, Congress should 
put up candidates for elective bodies in order to pre- 
vent luactionarics from entering them. 

2. Removal of Unlouchability : is not merely a 
political ncces.sity but something indispensable, so far 
as Hindus are concerned, for the very existence ot 
Ilinduksm. In a spirit of non-violence Hindu 
Congressmen should influence the so called ‘'Sana- 
tanists'* far nioie extensively than they liave hitherto 
done. It is jiart of the task of building the edifice 
of Swaraj. 

3. Ptoliibilion : Medical men have to discover 
tiuf ways of weaning the addicts from intoxicants. 
Women and students by acts of loving service have 
a special opiiortunity in advancing this reform. 
Congress conimiUees can open recreation bootlis for 
the tired labour. The Constructive workers make 
legal prohibition easy and successful even if they do 
not pave the way for it. 

4. Khadi : must be taken with all its implica- 
tions. It means a wholesale swadeshi mentality, a 
determination to find all the necessaries of life in 
India and that too tlirough the labour and intellect 
of the villagers. 

This needs u revolutionary change in the menta- 
lity and tastes of many. 

Moreover Khadi mentality means decentralisa- 
tion of the production and distribution of the neces- 
saries of life. Heavy Industries will, of comsef needs 
be centralised and nationalised. But they will 
occupy the least part of the vast national activity 
which will mainly be in the villages. Every family 
with a plot of ground can grow cotton at least for 
family use. Every spinner would buy— if he has not 
bis own—etfInKh cotton for ginning, which he can 
easily do witliiia board and an iron rolling pin. For 
q)i^i^ v'andhiji strongly recommends the Dhanush 


5. Other Village Industries-. Village economy 
cannot be complete without the essential village in- 
dustries such as hand-grinding, hand-pounding, soap 
making, paper making, match making, tanning, oil 
pressing etc. Congressmen can interest themselves 
in these. 

6. Village .^ianitation; If the majority of Con- 
gressmen were derived from our villages, as they 
should be, they should be able to make our villages 
models of cleanliness in every sense of the word. 

7. New or liasic Education : is a big field of 
work for many Congressmen. This education is 
meant to transform village children into model 
villagers. It develops both tlic body and the mind, 
and keeps the child rooted to the soil with a glorious 
vision of the future in the realization of which he 
or she begins to take his or her share from the very 
commencement of his or her career in school. Let 
those who wish, imt themselves in touch willi the 
Secretary of the Saugh at Sewagram. 

fl. A dull Education: means primarily true poli- 
tical education of the adult by word of mouth. Side 
by side with the education by the mouth will be 
the literary education. Many methods are being tried 
to shorten the period of education. 

4 

9. Education i» Health and Hygiene : The art 
of keeping one’s health and the knowledge of hygiene 
is by itself a separate subject of study and correspond- 
ing practice. In a well ordered society the citizens 
know and observe the law of health and hygiene. No 
Congressman should disregard this item of the Con- 
structive Programme. 

10. Women ; Though Satyagraha has automati- 
cally brought India’s women out from their darkness. 
Congressmen have not felt the call to see that women 
become equal partners in the fight for Swaraj. It is 
a privilege of Congressmen to give the women of 
India a lifting hand, to help them to realise their 
full status as honoured comrsAos in common service. 

11. Pfovinfital Languages: It is inherent in 
Swaraj baaed on non-violence that every individual 
makes his own direct contribution to the Indepen- 
dence movement. The masses can do this only where 
every step is explained in their own languages. 

12. Natipnal Language: Hindi is imEsputably 
the language for all-India intercourse, because the 
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largest number of people already know and under* 
stand it and which others can easily pick up. Unless 
our love of the masses is skindeep wc should spend 
as many months to learn Hindusthani as the years 
wc spend over learning Knglish. 

13. Economic Equality : is the master key to 
non-violent Independence. Working for economic 
cciuality means abolishing the eternal conflict between 
capital and labour. It means the levelling down of 
the few rich in whose hands is concentrated the bulk 
of the nation’s wealth on the one hand, and the 
levelling up of the semi-starved naked millions on 
the other. A violent and bloody revolution is a cer- 
tainty one day unless there is a voluntary abdication 
of riches and the power that riches give and sharing 
them for the common good. 

14. Kisans : When the Kisans become conscious 
of their non-violent strength no ix>wer on earth can 
resist them. But on no account they should be used 
for power ix>litics. Those who would know Gandhiji’s 
method of organising Kis-ms may profitably study the 
movement in Cbamparan, in Kheda,* Bardoli and 
Bar sad. Organisation round a .specific wrong the 
Kisans understand. 

15. Labour: Ahmedahod I<abour Union is a 
model fin* all India to copy. Its basis is non-violence 
pure and simple. It has its hospital, its schools for 
the children of the mill hands, its clas.scs for adults, 
its own printing press and khadi depot and its own 
residential quarters. It has to its credit very success- 
ful strikes which were wholly non-violent. Mill- 
owners and labour have governed their relations 
largely through voluntary arbitration. 

16. Adivasis: Service of adivasis though occur- 
ing as the 16th number in the Constructive pro- 
gramme is not the least in point of importance. 

17. Lepers: The only institution run by an 
Indian, as a pure labour of love, is by Sjt. Mantfliar 
Dewan near Wordha. It is working under the inspira- 
tion and guidance of SJt. Vinobe Bhabe. 

18. Students t 

1. must not take part in party politics. 

2. may not rescart to pofitical strikes. 

3. must all do sacrificial spinning. 


4. will be users of khadi and village products. 

5. may not imimse Bande Mataram or the 
National Flag on othcr.s. 

6. will cultivate command unity. 

7. should give first aid to neighbours. 

8. will learn the national language, Hindu- 
sthani, in its present double dress. 

9. will translate into their own mother tongue 
everything new they may Icnm and trans- 
mit it in their weekly rounds to the 
surrounding villages. 

10. will do nothing in secret and be always 
ready to quell riots by non-violent conduct 
at the risk of their lives. And when the 
final heat of the struggle comes they will 
leave their institutions and, if need be, 
sacrifice themselves for the freedom of their 
country. 

11. will be scrupulously correct and chivalrous 
in their behaviour towards their girl fellow- 
students. 


Thr PnovniciAi, Mini8tkrii!.s 

Tlie Ministries in the Congress provinces, during 
their brief regime tried to work out economic and 
social programme on the lines laid down by the 
Congress. Through various Legislative and execu- 
tive measures the ministers were able to benefit the 
IKHiidc by such schemes as that of Prohibition, rural 
reconstruction, debt redemption, basic education, 
fostering of Hindustani language, literacy campaigns 
and minor improvements in tenancy Legislation and 
Agricultural taxation. There were of course plans 
for bigger changes in the way of Tenancy Systems, 
education and industrialisation. But these could not 
be carried through owing to the very limited income 
and powers of tlie Provincial Governments and also 
the direct and indirect mterfdmice of the old Civil 
Service and the Governors. 

The Congress Ministries resigned in the first week 
of October, 39 after functioning i<x two years and a 
few months. The choice, during the War was snh- 
mission to continuous interfetehco. by the Governors 
or conflict with thein ending in dismissal. There were 
no retdgnations in Bengul, the Punjab and Sind. The 
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Government did not hold any fresh elections, but 
took over as completely autocratic head of provinces, 
and continued so for about five years, carrying a 
ruthless one-man Government. 

Later, in the three provinces of Assam, Orissa 
and the iN. W. K., Provincial Governments were re- 
constituted by the simple device of imprisoning a 
muuber of Congress members of legislators and thus 
converting a majority into a minority. In llengal 
the non-Congress 'ninistry dqumdefi entirely on the 
supiH)rt of the largt* h'uropeau bloc. In the Punjab 
and Sind, special orders were passed preventing 
Congress members from attending the lA'gislative 
As.scrablic's. Both in As.sam and the Frontier Pro- 
vinces, the Ministry thus artificially formed was 
sliort-lived and was overthrown on a vote of con- 
fidence. 


THU NATIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE 

The Gandliian ideology of small^ scale and 
decentralised industries end village economy has in- 
fluenced our ideas and endeavour deeply. But there 
were other tremendous influences. The west, siwcially 
the V. S. S. R. with its i)lanncd economy had pre- 
sented a jiictnrc of material progress that stood in 
strange contest to the dire poverty of the Indian 
pco])lc. The Congress, after its assumptions of 
partial power in the provinces began h) think of 
comprehensive economic plans, specially under the 
ins]>iiation and guidance of P. Juwaharlal Nehru. 

The National Planning Committee was ap)>ointcd 
by the President of the Indian National Con- 
gress as a result of the resolution ado]>tcd by the 
Working Committee in July 1938. The appointment 
of the Planning Committee wa.s preceded by a Con- 
ference of Ministers of Industries of Congress Pro- 
vinces in Delhi. At this Conference the need for a 
cominrehensive scheme of National Planning was ex- 
pre.ssed by every Minister. Subsequently Shri Subhas 
Chandra Bose, the then President of the Indian 
National Congress, apimiuted 11 raemlwrs to the 
National Planning Committee with Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru as its Chairman. The Committee later co- 
opted further members. 

The Manning Committee set down a certain 
mitim||ti standard which must l>c ainma.at within 


a period of 10 years in order to ensure an adequate 
standard of living for the masses. The national in- 
come must, therefore, be increased between 2 and 
3 time within this period so as to ensure that irredu- 
cible minimmn standard for everybody. To sc('ure 
this it was not only necessary to increase production 
but .also to bring about a more equitable distribution 
of weath. The emphasis of the Congress on cottage 
industries w’as chiefly due to its desire to have a more 
equitable system of distribution and to avoid the evils 
of indiscriminate and itncontrolled industrialism. But 
this view' caused an apparent conflict in the minds 
of some between the cbims of cottage industries and 
those of large scale industries. The conflict was one 
of emphasis. 

The problem before the country, therefore, had 
been one of co-ordinated growth in all directions, 
large scale industries mast supplement the cottage 
industries and vice versa. Agriculture, soil conserva- 
tion, afforestation, flood control and river training, 
transport, improvement of livestock and fodder 
supply, all need to be taken up systematically and 
organised into a co-ordinated plan. Large scale, 
medium and cottage industries must be planned in 
order to relieve the pressure of population on the soil. 
Education, general and vocational and research, 
must also be included in order to satisfy the demands 
of our advancing economy. A balanced i»rogress of 
the whole country required a proper distribution of 
our industries all over the country so that every 
Province and Stale could utilise its raw materials, 
employ its labour and invest its caiutal. 

Such a scheme of planned economy was a 
vast undertaking and required full information and 
data and the willing co-operation of the technical 
experts, industrialists, administrators and the public. 
In order to mobilise these forces the N. P. C. appoint- 
ed 29 Sub-Committees, on which all the available 
experts in the country were requisitioned, to give 
their advice and opinions % the main Committee. 
These Sub-Committees covered all aspects of our 
economic, social and cuhnral life. There were seven 
Sub-Committees on Agriculture, Irrigation, Crop 
planning. Agricultural Labour etc. Other eight Sub- 
committees were appointed on Cottage and Rural 
Indtlstries, Power and Fud, Chemicals, Kngineecing 
and Manufacturing Industries etc. Ttoe was also 
Sub-Committees on Labour, Population, Health, 
Housing and Education. Five other Sub-Onamittees 
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were appointed to investigate into Trade, Finance and 
Currency and finally there was a Sub-Committee 
which deals with the social, economic and legal status 
of woman so that she may play her equal part in the 
future planned economy of India. 

Besides the Congress Provincial Governments, 
other Provincial Governments like Bengal, Punjab 
and Sindh as well as some of the major States. 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Travancorc and Bhopal 


co-operated with this Committee. But the Central 
Govermnent took up an attitude on non-co-qperation. 

It became obvious that any comprehensive 
planning could take place only under a free national 
Government. But useful ground was prepared by the 
Committee. The attempt to plan and to visualise 
various national activities — economic, social, cultural 
fitting each other had a very highly educative value 
for the leaders as well as the people. 
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FORTY SEVICNTH {SESSION— Lahore. 1928 
Ptesident.- Pandit Jawahasl\l Nburu 

Chav man of the Reception Committee i 
Dr Saif-ud-din Kitchlew 

itcncral Seiretanes . Sycd Mahnmd, Sn Prakasha 
^ and Jairamdas Dnulatratn 



President 

Born 1889. Educate<l in England Called to the 
Bar. Secretary, Home Rule League, 1918. Member, 
A. I. C. C. stnec 1918 Leading non-co-operator, 

iailed in 1921 and 1922 General Secietary of the 
Congicb<t, 1023 President Allahabad Mnmcipality, 
1924 Visited Europe and Russia 1926. Attended 
Congress of Oppressed Nationalities, 1927, Brussels 
Moved Independence resolulioi at Madras Congress. 
General Secretary of Co.igress 1927. President, All 
Indian Trade Union Congress, Jharia 1928. Secretary, 
Independence of India League President National 
Congress, Lahore 1029 Auested, Apiil 1930 Re- 
leased in October and again arresleil Death of 
Molilal Nehru. Gandhi-Trvvin Truce, leads Agrarian 
movement in U. P. Arrested December, 1931. 2} 
>cars R. I. Released August, 1933. Arrested 
February, 1934. 2 years R.I Released September, 
1935 and left for GtTmauv where Kamala Nehru was 
ailing. Kamala died shortly after. President, 
National Congress, Lucknow, 1935 and again Faizpur 
1037, w'hirl wind tour for Congress election success, 
1036. Resigned fmra Working Committee, 1937. 
Great Anti Fascist, helped SpanMi Republicans. 
Visited China. President, National Planning Com- 
mittee. Sentenced to four jears R.I. November 1940. 
Released December, 1941. Represented Congtess in 
talks with Cripps. Arrested 9th August, 1042, detained 
at Ahmcdnagar Fort. Released in 1046. President 
All India States Conference. Head of the Interim 
Goveriimnit ^047. Indian Premier and foreign 
Minister Organised Asiatic Relation Conference, 
world Statesman, powerful 'vyriter, author 
of Antomography. Discovery of India, etc. 


DKTAII.S OP THE SESSION 

Main icsolution was about indciieudeiice. The 
entire scheme of the Nehru Report was declared to 
have lapsed. Declined to be represented at the pro- 
posed Round Table Conference under the existing 
circumstances. Cungress.nen were asked to resign 
from legislatures. Authorised A I C. C to launch 
Civil Disobedience The resolution on the communal 
question assured the minorities that "no solution 
w’ould be acceptable which did not give full satisfac- 
tion to the parties concerned.” Declared that every 
obligation and concession inherited by Indqicndent 
India would be strictly subject to investigation and 
unjust concessions and obligations would be repu- 
diated. 

Appreciated the supreme self sacrifice of Jatindra- 
nath Das and Phongy Wizaya. Deplored the bomb- 
ing of Viceregal train anj congratulated Lord Irwin 
and party on their escape. Election for Working 
Committee gives place to nomination. Resolutions on 
Indian States, East Africa, refusal of Passports etc. 
Srinivasa Iyengar and Subhas Bose with their 
followers walked out and formed the Congress Demo- 
cratic Party. * 


Bvmnrf OP tri Year 

Working Committee, 2nd January issnes Inde- 
pendence day Declaration. Independence Dky cele- 
teated all over the country. Gandhlji*s famons eleven 
pointa. Subhas Bose sentenced to one year. All 
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Congress Legislators resign. Working Conunittee at 
Sabarmati in February authorises Gandhiji to start 
Civil Disobedience. A. I. C. C. at Abmedabad 
approves, Gandhiji intimatea Viceroy through Regi* 
nald Reynolds. March to Dandi starts, 12th March. 
Salt Law broken 6th April. Salt Satyagraha through* 
out the country. Co*igress President arrested. 
Shooting in Madras and Ptshawar. Lathi charges the 
order of the day. Several new ordinances. Gandhiji 
arrested and detained. Working Committee at 


Allahabad in May enlarges scope of Civil Dis* 
obedience. Wadala and Dharsana Salt raids. 115 
killed and 420 injured by firing officially till May. 
Martial Law in Sholapur. Congress Committees 
declared unlawful. Slocombc Interview. Over a lakh 
of people in jail. Retmn of R. T. C. delegates. 
Sapru-Jayakar pourparlers. Gandhiji and Working 
Committee released. Motiial’s death. Gandhi-lrwin 
pact and general amnesty. Execution of Bhagat 
Singh and his comrades. 


FORTYKIGHTH SliSSION— Karachi, 1931 

Piendent .Sarpar Vaw.abhbhai PAm 

Chanman oj the Re(eplion Committee; 
Dr. Choitram Oidwani 

Genital Secietaiies: Syed Mahmud and 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 



Prssidbnt 

Bom 1875. Passed the pleader's test and started 
practising at Godhra. Later went to En g l a n d and 
was called to the Bar. Shifted his practice to 
Ahmedabad. Flourishing lawyer. Entered piiblic 
life in 1916 as an associate of Gandhiji. Came into 
prominence as a national leader, first at Kaira Satya* 
graha and later Nagpur Flag Satyagraha. President, 
Ahmedabad Municipality 1927*1628. Led the Bardoli 
no*Tax Campaign. Participated in Salt Satyagraha, 
and went to jail 1930. Preudent, Indian National 
Congress, Karachi 1631. Arrested along with Gandhiji 
in January 1932, and imprisoned without trial under 
Regulation III of 1818 tiU July, 1934. Chairman, 
Congress Parliamentary Sub^Gommittee, 1935*1989. 
Was in charges of the Congress election machinery. 
Largely responsible for the success of Congress Can* 
^dates. The Chief Right Winger in the Congress. 
Negotiated with Thakore Shaheb in the Rajkot affair 
1638 . 30 . Was arrested and detained under defence 
of India Rtsulations 1640. Released 1941. Arrested 
again on the 9th August 1942 and detained In the 
Ahmednagar Port. Home member Interim Oooern* 
went afid Indian Union, 1M7 played leading part 


in the Consambly and States Department to bring 
in the States. 


DBTAn.s OP Tnn Session 

Recorded admiration for the bravery and sacrifice 
of Bhagat Singh and his comrades though disapprov* 
iilg of political violence. Condemned the execution 
of Bhagat Singh and others as an act of wanton v«n* 
geance. Condemned the Government's niggardly 
policy regarding the release of Politicals. Appreciated 
sacrifice of Ganesh Shankar Vidyarathi. Embodied 
Congress standpoint oa. Gandhi Irwin Pact. Gandhiji 
was authtxised to represent the Co^Cfs st the 
Second Round Table Conference, Resolution on 
Fundamental Rights. Other resudutiouB deMt with 
Civil Disobedience fnfferers, communal riots, prohi* 
bitiou, K h a dd s r , peaceful pideetfing. Frontier people, 
N. W. F. Province ai&d Zndisms in Sbuth and Bast 
Africa. Separatioa of Rurma was condemned but 
tueoigniaed ^e right of au independent Burma State. 
RTotewcfthy feature of the Sfsdbn vras the large 
attfrodanoe of Rhudai XMtmalgan from the Frontier. 
The Congresa was held in bpen air without any pandal 
or tent. A blade ffog datftonatrations against 
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Gandhiji fur not having saved Bhagat Singh’s life, 
by a few young men. 

Events op the Yeah 

Lord Irvrin gives place to Eord Willingdon. 
Working Committee in Jtme. Complaints of breach 
of thd Gandhi-lrwin Settlement from all parts of 
India. Gfuidhi-Emerson correspondence. Gandhiji 
decides not to go to Londpn, 13th August. A. 1. C. C. 
in August condenu]^ attanpted assassination of acting 
Governor of Bombay. New National flag decided of 
Saffron, White and Green colours with the Charklia 
inset. Gandhi leaves for Delhi. Talks between 
Viceroy, Gandhi, Vallabhbhai, Jawaharlal and 
Pattabbi. Gandhi Emerson Settlement. Gandliiji sails 
for England. Vallabhbhai and Bhulabhai withdraw 
from the Bardoli enquiry. . Agrarian crisis in United 
Provinces. Trouble brewing in the P'rontier. 
Gandhiji returns from London, 28th December. 
Jawaharlal, Sherwani and Tandon arrested. Arrest 
of Khan Abdul Gaffur Khan and Dr. Khan Shaheb. 
Gandhiji’s attempt to interview Viceroy. Working 
Committee decides on Civil Disobedience. Gandhiji 
and the Congress President arrested. Ordinance Raj 
— lathi charges, fines, confiscations and wholesale 
imprisonments. 

Banned Sessions, 1032 & 1933 
1932 

In 1932, the Congress was outlawed, but a 
Session of the Congress was held in April, 1032 at 
Delhi. Despite police vigilance, over 500 delegates 
attended. Pandit Madon Mohan Malaviya, the Presi* 
dent elect was arrested enroute. Four resolutions 
were passed reiterating complete Independence as 
the goal of the Congress, endorsing the revival of 
Civil Disobedience, expressing complete fhith in 
Gandhiji’s leadership and reafiBrming deep faith in 
non-violence. 

1033 

In April 1933, a token season was held at 
Calcutta. Pandit ]Malaviya tvas again dected Presi- 
dent but was arrested on flie way. Mrs. Nellie Sen 
Gupta Pre^ded, Lathi charge and arrest of delegates. 
The ses8i(m< reiterated the 1032 resolutions. 


CoDxsB OP Events in 1932-33. 

Second Civil Disobedience Movement in 1932-33 
widespread inspite of severe r^ession. Intense 
boycott of British Goods. Non-payment of rent in 
several places. Premier Ramsay MacDonald’s Com- 
munal Award announced, 17th August ; Gandhiji 
decides to fast unto death. Gandhi-Uoare-MacDonald 
correspondence. The fast starts, 20th Sei>tember. 
Leaders of all communities in consultation among 
themselves and with Gandhiji. Several Temples and 
public places thrown open to Harijaiis. Yeravada 
Pact signed by leaders of Harijans and Hindu and 
Congress leaders, 24th September. 

Harijans to forego separate electorates subject 
certain other safeguards. British Government accept 
the Yeravada ]>act. Fast broken, 26th September. 
Third Round Table Conference. Gandhiji’s demand- 
ed restoration of opportunity to serve Harijans from 
jail. Guruvayur Temple Referendum. Temple 
opened to Harijans. Harijan Sevak Sangh organised 
and Harijan weekly started. 


Course op Events in 1933-34 

Gandhiji’s self purificatory fast for 21 days. 
Aney, acting President ot Congress suspends Civil 
disobedience for 6 weeks. Informal conference of 
Congressmen at Poona, 12th July. Gandhiji seeks 
interview with Viceroy but is refused. Mass Gvil 
Disobedience suspended and individual dvil dis- 
obedience allowed. Gandhiji arrested on let August 
and sentenced to one year. Pasts in Jail against re- 
fusal of fiicilities for Harijan work. Released 23rd 
August. Desides to abstain from dvil disobedience 
till August 1034. Death of Mrs. Besant, 20th Sep- 
tember and Vithalbhai Patel, 22nd September. Ex- 
tensive tour of India by Gandhiji for Harijan work. 
Earthquake in Bihar and relief work. Civil Dis- 
obedience movement suspended, 7th .^il. Dr. 
Anaari, Dr. B. C. Rdy and Sei^amurti form the Swaraj 
Party. A. I. C. C. meeting at Patna. Parliamentary 
Programme approved. Swaraj Party becomes integral 
part of Congresa,. BIrst Conference of Congress 
Socialist Parfy lidid at Patna, 17tfa May. Bomb 
thrown at Gandhiji in Poona. Gandhiji fsata for 
seven days against intolerance towards opponents. 
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FORTYNINTH SESSION— Bombay, 1634 

President :—Dabu Rajbndka Fkasad 

Chairman of the Reception Committee : 

K. F. Nariman 

General Secietaries : J. B. Kripolani, Syed Mahmud 
and Jairamdas Daulatram 



Frssidbnt 

Born 3rd December, 1884. Brilliant academic 
career. Professor, University Daw College, 1914»1616. 
I<atcr became the leader of the Bar at Patna. Member, 
Senate of Patna University since foundation. CoUa- 
Imratcd with Gandhiji in Chamimran Agrarian 
Straggle, 1917. Gave up his extensive practice in 
1920. Registrar, Bihar Vtdyapith. Chairman of the 
Reception Committee of the Gaya Congress, 1922. 
President Bihar Provincial Congress Committee for 
a number of years. Participated in the Salt Satya- 
graha and the Civil Disobedience movement 1930* 
1932 and was jailed several times. Member of the 
Working Committee of the Congress all through. 
Organised the Bihar Earthquake relief. Pre^dent 
Indian National Congress, Bombay, October 1934. 
Prominent Right Winger. Member, Congress Parlia- 
mentary Sub-Committee. Acting President of the 
Congress 1939, after the resignation of Subhas Bose. 
Offered Satyagraha in the Individual Civil Dis- 
obedience Campaign. Arrested in August and de- 
tained at Patna and Hazaribagh throughout. Member 
Interim Government. President Constituent Assem- 
bly of India. Minister for food and agriculture of 
Indian Dominion Government. Reelected President 
by A. I. C. C. in Novembec, 1947 on Kripalani’s 
resignation. Groat Scholar, author of India Divided 
and other Books. Undisputed leader of Sihar. 


Dbtaju w rant Sission 

Ooklea Jubilee Sesdoo of tbe Congress. Bndoned 
the A, J. C. G. reaoltttlmi on the Parlianumtary Board 
and its pudicy and programme. Congratulated the 


nation on the heroic sacrifices made and the sufferings 
undergone. An All India Village Industries Associa- 
tion was set up. Congress exhibitions hereafter to 
be organised by A. I. S. A. and A. I. V. I. A. and 
not by the Reception Committee. Far-reaching 
changes in the Congress constitution were effected. 
Labour franchise and habitual wearing of Khaddor 
necessary for elective membership. Congress dele- 
gatiim reduced to a maximum of 2000. A. I. C. C. 
reduced to half its strength. Ddegates to be 
elected at the rate of 1 to 500 primary members and 
thus made true representatives of the imtion. 
Gandhiji sought, unsuccessfully to change the 
Congress creed to "truthful and non-violent" in 
place of "peaceful and legitimate" methods. Resolu- 
tions on constructive programme, Swadeshi, status of 
Indian settler's overseas. Gandhiji's resigns his 
Primary membership and retires from Congress. 


Evbmts op thb Yuar 

All India Village Industries Association formed, 
28th October. General Elections to the Central Legis- 
lative Assembly. Congress wins a majority. The 
Congress Party's in the Central Assembly also wins 
several victories. Death of Abhyankar, Sherwani and 
Gidwani. Oovemment of India Act receives Royal 
assmit. The Worldng Committee rejects the Act and 
daweuda a oumttittttiiim diawn up by a Constituent 
Aasaofoly. The Ottawa Pact denounced in the 
Assembly. Earthquake in Quetta. A, I. C. C. 
Orgaoises relief work. |Ua4tt MuaUm Unity talks 
betuMMu lhd«|l)dM Btuaad and J&nah prove abortive. 
A. L Gi. C, dafinai Cuugress attitude towards State 
8rihfeetp> CkuadhljiNl olmw. Death of KamaU Nehru. 
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FIFTIETH SESSION— Lucknow, 1936 

President :—FMWir jAWAUAlu.At Nkuku 

General Secretaries : Acharya Kri])alani and 
Jairamdas Daulatram 


DBTAlt<S OF THB SSSSION 

TributCb to memory of d(»d patriots and greet- 
ings to prisoners. Condemned arrest of Subhas Bose, 
and the wide spread, intensive suppression of civil 
liberties. Thanked Roma'n Rolland for invitation to 
World Congress against War and Faeism. Declared 
the opiiosition to t>articipatiug in any imperial war. 
Expressed sympathy for Abyssinia. Considered the 
povernment of India Act facilitated and perpetuated 
the dominiation and exploitation of the i>cople. But 
Congress to contest the elections to the Provincial 
legislatures. M&ss contact luogratntne launched. 


Sympathised with Indians abroad in their disabilities. 
An All India Agrarian Programme dedded. Declared 
the struggles in the Statss have to be carried on by 
the people of the States themselves. 

Evknts op tbs Ybak 

Gandhiji decides to settle down at Segaon. 
Gandhi Ambedkar meeting. Death of Dr. Ansari and 
Abbas Tyabji. Congress election Manifesto issued. 
Jawharlal’s whirlwind election tour. Anti-Congress 
Parties try to form united front against the Congress. 
Congress Parliamentary Board begins to function. 


FIFTYI-TRvST SESSION— Faizpur, 1937 

President :— Pandit Jawaharlai, Nbhru 

Chaiiman of the Reception Committee : 
Shankar Rao Deo 

General Secrefattes : 

J. B. Kripalani and Jairamdas Daulatram. 


DBTAIUI op THB SBSSION 

Declared elimination of Imperialism necessary to 
outlaw war. Condemned the non-interpenthm policy 
of the British Government in the Spanish struggle 
and assured the Spanish people of Indian sympathy. 
Avowed the separation of Burma was being enforced 
against the, wishes of a large body of Burman opinion 
and is favo!|tt' of the interests of British Imperialism. 
Deddeii for bxtention of sdf governing institutions 
teli|dm oteluded areas. Noted with sf^action the 
e’^ctioK results and decided to hold an All India 


Convention of Congress legislators and A. I. C. C. 
members to decide the question of office acceptance. 


EVBMra OF THB YBAR 

Gandhiji visits Travancore. General elections 
result in victory for Congress in eight out of eleven 
Provinces. A, I. C. C. in March authorises acc^tance 
of office but ministerships not to be accept^ till 
Congress was satisded that Governors would not use 
special powers of interference. Interim Ministries. 
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Governors give necessary assurance and Congress 
ministrie<t formed in six provinces. Muslim League 
declares Independence as its objective. Hindu 
Mahasabha also follows suit. Question of Andamans 
prisoners and Bengal detennes. Bombay Legislative 


Assembly passes Temple Entry Bill. Provincial 
ministries do useful work. Ministerial crisis in 
United Provinces and Bihar on Governor’s inter- 
fts-cnce in release of political prisoners. Crisis re< 
solved later. 


FIFTYSECOND SESSION— Haripura, 1938 

President Sobhas Chandra Bosk 

Chairman of the Reception Committee 
Darbar Gopaldas Desai 

Gcneial Sccietary ; J. B. Kripalani 



Prrsidrnt 

Born in 1897. Entered the Indian Civil Service 
but resigned to join the non-co-operation movement 
in 1921. Arrested along with Deshbandhu Das 1921- 
1922. Manager, “Forward”, 1922-1924. Member, 
Calcutta Corporation and Bengal Legislative Council, 
1924. Chief Executive Officer, Calcutta Corporation 
1924. Arrested under Regulation III in 1924, releastcd 
in 1927. Took prominent part in the Simon Com- 
mission Boycott. G, O. C. of Volunteers at Calcutta 
Congress 1928. Mayor of Calcutta 1930. President. 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee for many 
years. Participated in the salt Satyagraha and was 
jailed. In 1932 interned as State Prisoner, but re- 
leased and asked to go to Europe for medical treat- 
ment. President, Indian National Congress, Hari- 
pura 1938. Re-elected President, Tripuri Session 
1939, but resigned due to differences with the 
Congress High Command. Inaugurated the Forward 
Bloc. Was elected member of the Central Aasemblir 
while in Prison, 1940. Was subsequently released 
due to ill health. Missing from his Calcutta re^dettce 
since 28th January, 1941. Escape to Germany and 
later to the eaatem front. Set up an Independent 
Indian Govenunent and the I. N. A. Reported to 
have died in air crash. Became most popular nationa- 
list leader as ’’Ketaji”. 


Dmas OP thr Skssiun 

Main resolution was on Federation. Reiterated 
its condemnation of the proposed Federal Scheme. 
Dealt with National education and apituinled an All 
India Education Board on basic national education. 
Assured the minorities of the widest .scope for their 
development. Deprecated the ban on Congress 
organisations in Midnapur, Demanded release of 
Guidallo of Assam. Manifesto on Ministerial resigna- 
tion in Bihar and U. P. Declared that struggles in 
Indian States must not be undertaken in the name 
of the Congress but assured the States People of its 
solidarity with them. Declared that Congress cannot 
associate itself with any activities incompatible with 
its basic principles while approving of IGsan Sabhas 
in General. Set up a Constitution Committee. 
Resolution on Indians overseas, Zanaibar and dove 
boycott, Indians in Ceylon, China, Palestine. The 
Congress stand with regard to foreign policy and 
W«r )|>Higer was repeated. 

Evbmts op m Ybak 

Qoudhiji tours the North West Frontier. C. P. 
Cabinet crii^. IHr. Rhara resigns jpnd ofher Ministers 
are distnisaad. The Working CmSmittee condemns 
the 00 ^ of Dr. EWe and A. I, C. C. takes disdpli- 
naiy action against him. GamUiiji condemns role of 
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C. F. Governor. Non-interference in affairs of Indian 
States reiterated. Conference of Provincial Ministers 
at Delhi. National Planning Committee starts deli- 
berations under presidentship of Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Great strides in work of the Congress Ministries. 
Death of Maulana Saukat Ali. Presidential election 


contest between Subhas Chandra and Dr. Pattabhi. 
Subhas's Victory. Gandhiji’s comment thereon in 
the Ilarijan. Civil disobedience in Rajkot and its 
suspension. Gandhiji goes to Rajkot on peace 
mission. Fast unto death 3rd March. Viceroy’s inter- 
vention sought. Maurice Gwyer appointed arbitrator. 


FIFTYTHIRD SESSION— Tripuri, 1939 

President Subhas Chandra Bosh 

Chairman of the Reception Committee : 
Seth Govind Das 

General Secretary : J. B. Kripalani. 


DRTAII.S OF THH SESSION : 

Subhas attends session on a stecher. Main 
tesolution was moved by Govind Vallabh Pant. 
Declared its implict confidence in Gandhiji and the 
old Working Committee and requested the President 
to appoint the new Working Committee in accordance 
with the wishes of Gandhiji. Stormy debate. Resolu- 
tion carried by large majority. Called uixm all 
Congress organisations to get ready for a nation wide 
struggle, promote unity and eliminate disruptive 
forces. A. I. C. C. authorised to make changes in 
Congress Constitution to make the organisation 
efficient. Disapproved of and dis.sociated itself from 
British foreign policy. Welcome to the Wafd dele- 
gation. Resolutions on happenings in Palestine ; con- 
ditions of Indians overseas. 


Events of the Year 

Gwycr’s award in the Rajkot dispute. Gandhiji 
decides to renounce the Award. A. I. C. C. at 
Calcutta. Stormy scenes. Subhas Bose resigns 
Pre,sidentship. Babu Rajendra Pra.sad elected in bis 
place. Old Working Committee rcapiminted. 
Gandhiji apologies for coercive conduct in Rajkot. 
Subhas Bose inaugurates Forward Block, 21st May. 
Working Committee at Wardha notices war danger. 
Disciplinary action against Subhas for three years. 
Defence of India Bill Passed in Central Assembly. 
War in Europe. Gandhiji’s interview with Viceroy. 
Working Committee at Wardha, 8th September. Sub- 
committee appointed to deal with situation created 
by War. Viceroy’s talks with Rajendra Prasad and 
Nehru. A. I. C. C. at Wardah 9th October supports 
Working Committee stand. Congress Ministers re- 
sign. Constitution suspensed. Working Committee 
at Wardha 22nd December calls for intense construc- 
tive work. Gandhiji’s interview with Viceroy. 


FIFTYFOURTH SESSION— Ramgarh, 1940 
President MbOlANA Abul Kaum Azad 
General Secrektry ; Acharya J, B. KHjpalaai 


DBTAas OF Tns Session 


T) i oVirwhelming question before Ramgarl 
was the crisis brought about by the war 


It passed only one resolution on that all absorbing 
question. Heavy rainstorm results in break uF of 
the Session. 



BOOK VI 


WAR YEARS AND AFTER 




CHAPTKR XXV 


t, 

The histniy of critical years of World War If in India is important in aeveial wavs. It gh'es 
us the immediate background of the events that culminated in our emancipation and in Pakistan. It 
showed the moral fibre and mind of India in time of ciisis, Its unflinching stand for its own freedom 
and for democracy and its opposition to war as such and to |ll shapes of fascism. The war revealed 
imperialism in its naked form, when the ChurchiUan Government played with the safetv of not onlv 
its own country but its allies hut constantly evaded the Indian demand. 

The Congress position with regard to war is summed up by Achnrya Kripalatti, then the General 
Sectetary of the Oongress, till we come to Raingarb. There was only one, the war, question at Kamgarh 
and the lung resolution of Ranigarh Session on the Wai gives the attitude of the Congress. After that 
it was, it would seem, a tiial of wits between the Congress iiying to steer a right conise Itetwecn 
re-iistance to British evasion and anxiety to be on the side of the allies^ and the Governmeitt 
ill passing off shiboleths and magnifying and building up the MtisNni obstacle as represegted by 
Mr. Jinnab. Oripps proposals weie the last of these *Olferi>', and was leplied by ‘Quit India*. 
The Congress thereafter was buried, but like the seeds that sprout in the, spring. The Cougrtrss 
was now bigger and wider than its leaders and Committees and was eoexlent with the maMea. 
The upsurge that followed in 1942 was spontaneous and beyopd all ciifalatinn. Ibis upsurge 
gave a true tqessure of the strength of the national movement to its friends and foes, and paved 
the way for the new era after the war. 


POSITION BBPORN RAMGARH 
Shri J. B. Kripalani , 

tirinciples which should gtiidc the 
I, , in event of wtt 
.iM, .laid down by the Oongresh in . it* 
rgsfitlitious fiaased fiom time to tiipiit. 
h had MpMtOidly declared its entire d^Mgpt'p^ 
90 


of the ideology and prgrjtieeol Fascism and Notism 
with all their cruel hm^eatiotts. It bod ex^tesaed 
in unmistalegble terms its sympathy with «U 
thoae, t^p^tilefi nrhieh wgre It pip tifne to time 
made tlw VictiuM nf unprovoked, aygression. It 
cnpiVMled its solidkvity with the democratie 
It protesM assinst the conquest 
n.wieiggtjlgtt iM ^OpeclKtihn^ An a natural 
^eOrnlln)^ ^tl^a (!kiftt«M 4<iuiodM«d itself entirely 
Irom 09 letelfn 1|«lieyi oi the BHtish Goywmment 
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which was considered responsible for these 
tragedies. 

The Congress had further laid down, that 
the issue of war and peace for India, must be 
decided by the Indian people and any attempt by 
an outside .authority to impose its decision on 
India or cscploit Indian resources for the purpose 
of war would be resisted. But the British Govern* 
ment paid no heed to these repeated declarations 
and warnings of file Oongress. The attempt to 
amend the Government of India Act in order to 
narrow and limit still further the powers of the 
Provincial Governments in the event of war emer* 
gency arising, the de.spatch of Indian troops towards 
Aden, and some months later troops to Singapore 
And Aden without the consent of the Central 
I^egislature, unmistakably showed Britain’s desire 
to entangle India in a future war. To mark their 
dissociation from these measures and to give effect 
to the policy of the Congress the Working Oom* 
mittee at its meetings at Wardha in Atjgust 1939 
called upon Oongress members of the Central 
I«egislative Assembly to refrain from attending 
the next session of the Assembly. The Provincial 
(Governments were directed not to assist in any 
way the war preparation of the British Govern- 
ment which were on foot. 

As soon as war broke out in Europe, India 
was declared a belligerent country on the side of 
Allies by the British Government. This declaration 
was made without consulting the people of India. 
Ordinances strictly curtailing civil liberties were 
passed. The Government of India Act was 
amended greatly restricting the already limited 
powers of the Provincial Government. 

The sympathies of the country generally, 
were idth the Allies and against Germany Snd the 
fascist ideology guiding it. But sympathy did not 
necessarily mean India's entanglement in war and 
that too without her consent. What ehonld be 
India’s attitude in the crisis was a question 
pre-eminedt|y for the Indian people to answer. 
Bttfc Iiiipef^lism thought and acted otherwise. 
% dAdian people however were in nft mood to 
uiiquinee in this imposition and the Government 


knew it. The Viceroy, therefore, only two days 
after the declaration of the war, called Mahatma 
Gandhi for an interview to explain the situation 
and enlist his moral support and through him that 
of the Congress and country. Gandhiji took the 
public into confidence about what happened at the 
interview. He said he had made it clear to 
Viceroy that in whatever he said, he did not 
represent the Oongress or the national mind. 

As 0 humanitarin he was greatly stirred by 
the war. Though his sympathies were with the 
Allies, he did not want the destruction of any 
people. He was not at the time thinking of 
Indian deliverance. What would Indian freedom 
be worth, if Britain was destroyed or Germany 
humiliated 7 His own sympathies were with 
England and Fran 'e from the purely humanitarian 
view-point. 

The working Committee however soon met 
at Wardha, and considered the .situation. Having 
regard to the gravity of the issue involved, the 
President invited Shri Gandbiji, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Subhas Ghandia Bose, Narendra l>eo, Jayprakash 
Narain and Aney to assist the Working Committee 
in shaping their decision. Mr. M. A. Jinnah was 
also telegraphically invited to attend and give 
the Committee the benefit of his advice. He 
however, declined the invitation owing to previous 
engagements. After mature deliberatious the 
working Committee issued a comprehensive 
statement defining the Congress position. 

The statemeut reiterated the principles laid 
down by the Congress from time to time for 
guiding the nation in the event of war. It said 
that* India was declared a belligerent country and 
measures taken affected the country virtually in 
defiance of the declared wisbCl of the people. The 
Working Committee took the gravest view of these 
developments. While it ttuhcsitatingly condemned 
the latest aggression' of the Naxi Government and 
sympathised with those who resisted it, its co-opers' 
tiotf could notbe liad by compnision and imposition. 
Co*dperstion must be bettSeen equals and by 
mutual consent for a canee which both consider 
to be worthy. 
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The Coutnittee were eware that the Oovern- 
menta of Great Britain and Prance had declared 
that thejr were fighting for freedom and to pnt an 
end to aggression. Dnring the war of 19I4>18 
also the declared war*aims were the preservation 
of Democracy, self-determination and the freedom 
of small nations and yet the very governments 
which solemnly proclaimed these aims entered 
into secret pacts embodying Imperialist designs 
for the carving op of the Ottoman empire. If the 
war is to defend the statits quo, Imperialist 
possessions, colonies, vested interests and pi ivileges 
then India can have nothing to do with it. If 
liowever, the issne is democracy and a world-order 
based on democracy then India is intensely interes- 
ted in it. The Committee were convinced that 
the interests of Indian democracy did not conflict 
with the interests of British people. If Britain 
tights for the maintenance and extension of 
democrac>’, then she must necessarily end im- 
pel iaiism in her own possession, establish full 
liemocracy in India, and the Indiaii people must 
have the right of self-determination by framing 
their own constitution through a Constituent 
Assembly without external interference and must 
guide their own policy. A free democratic India 
will gladly associate herself with other free nations 
for mutual defence against aggression and for 
economic co-operation. 

The Working Committee therefore, invited 
the British Goveinment to declare in unequivocal 
terms what their war-aims are in regard to 
democracy and imperialism and the new order that 
is envisaged and in particular, how these aims 
are going to apply to India and to be given effect 
to in the present. Do they inclnde the elimination 
of imperialism and the treatment of India as a 
free nation whose policy will be guided in accor- 
dance with the wishes of bet people ? A clear 
declaretion about the. future, pledging the Govern- 
ment to the ending of Imperialigm andPaseisip 
aUhe, leill he welcomed hy the People pf eU 
connttlee« but it ie fnr more importent to give 
immediate effect to it, to the lergrit possible extent 
lot only tbie will convince the people that the 
declerntion }• meant to be honoured. The real 
gist of any deelaration is its sppllestion in the 


present, for it is the present that will goveni action 
to-day and give shape to the fntute. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nebiu was nominated to 
the Working Committee and a War Sub-Committee 
consisting of Pandit Jawaharlal (Chairman), 
Ssrdar Vallabbbhai Patel and Maulana Abnl 
Kalam Asad was formed to deal with the situation 
as it may develop from time to time. 

Gandhiji in a statement to the press 
commended the manifesto of the Working 
Committee to the unanimous support of the 
country. He hoped that all the political 
parties and all communities will join the Commi- 
ttee’s demand for a clear declaration of their 
policy frbm the British Government with snch 
corresponding action as is possible amidst martial 
conditions. “All that was teqnired was a mental 
levolution on tbe part of British Statesmen i. e., 
honest action to implement the declaiatlon of 
faith in democracy made on the eve of the war, 
and still 'being repeated from British platform. 
The Congress support will mean the greatest moral 
asset in favour of England and P'rauce. The 
Congress has no soldiers to offer.” 

The statement was widely appreciated in 
the country as a stBte^man-like document. It 
received publicity in foreign countties, especially 
in America and Germany. The people of the 
oppressed nationalities adopted tbe manifesto as 
their own. The Biitisb Goveinment in England, 
howe\er and a considerable section of the British 
press took care to give it the minimum possible 
publicity. But the moie advanced section of the 
Britisli opinion welcomed the document and warmly 
supported the Congress demand for a declaration 
of war-aims and peace aims of Crest Britain. 

Considering tbe grsvity and magnitude of 
the crisis facing the country it was felt necessary 
that a special meeting of tbe A*. I. C^ C. be called 
to consider the manifesto issued hy tbe Working 
Commitee. A meeting wss called accordingly at 
Wsrdha bn October 9 ^aud ML Tbo A. I. C. C. 
pissed a resolBtioili ew^orstug the statement of 
tho Woi^klgg CommittejS. . 
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The British Ouveriiment and its aReats here 
cuiild not possibly ignore this chnlienne of the Con> 
cress. Some answer had to be given. The 
\'^ioero>’ had recourse to iatewiews. These were 
not t'onfiued to the representatives of the Congress 
and the Muslim l>agne but to all sorts of persons 
and parties. He had as aiaar as B2 interviews 
to help hiui to frame an answer to the simple and 
straightforward question the Congress has asked. 
Fortified by so many opinions the Viceroy declaied 
in no Uncertain tgrms the imperial will of llritain. 
The Viceroy’s declaration was couched in the 
usual bureaucratic style. It'lacked understanding 
and imagination. It was condeinend even by non* 
Congress circles. 

The Viceroy before niisweriug the siiecific 
iinestions in the Working Committee statement 
referred to the "so many different points of view 
re%'eaied, marked diffeiences of outlook, maikedly 
different demands, aud matkedly different solu- 
tions. for the problems that lie befoie ns." 
It appeared as thoitgh .S2 people weie called to 
enable the Viceroy to remind a forgetful world of 
the differences and divisions which were hamper- 
ing the good intentions of the Hritiah Government 
with regard to India. 

The declaration then sought to throw some 
light on the following matters: (i) objectives of 
His Majesty's Government in the war (ii) inten- 
tion of the British GoY^ernment with regaid to the 
future of India and (iii) closer association of the 
Indian opinion with the prosecution of the war. 

The declaration was so complete a denial 
of all that the Woiking Committee asked for 
and hoped for in their statement that Gaudhiji was 
constrained to declare “the Coitgress has asked for 
bread and was given a stone". 

The Working Committee which met at 
Wardha on Octolier 22, considelted the Viceregal 
declaration. They passed resolution recording 
their opiiAvp that the Viceiegal statement was 
wholly oimlitisfactory and caleuJatgd to rouse 
tMeJUmunt among all those who wt|re anxious 
*0 gmt and are intent upon gainihgt India’s 


independence. The Committee regarded the 
mention of internal differences as a screen to hide 
the trne intention of Great Britain. What the 
Committee had asked for wna a declaration of war- 
aims as a test of British bona fides regarding India, 
irrespective of the attitude, of opposing parties and 
groups. “The Congress had always stood for the 
amplest guarantee of the fights of minorities. The 
freedom the Congress claimed was not for the 
Congress nr any particular group or community 
but for the nation and for all communitiea in India 
that go to build that nation. In the circumstances, 
the Congress cannot possibly give any support to 
Gieat Britain for it would amount an endorsement 
of the imperialist policy which the Congress has 
always fought to end. As a first step in this 
direction the Committee calls upon the Congiess 
Miiithlrics to tender their resignations. 

The Committee appealed to the uatioii to 
end all iu'erunl controversies iu this hunt of giave 
crisis and act unitedly iu the cause of India's 
freedom. It called upon all Congress Committees 
and Congressmen to be prepared for all 
e^’entualities. 

Boon the Congress ministries resigned. Their 
resignation changed the ixtiitical sitnation in the 
country. It proclaimed the dissociation of political 
India from the Imiterialistic policies of Great 
Britain specially with the war that was going on 
in Europe. It was a big step towards non-co- 
operation. India withdrew her conditional moral 
support from the struggle Britain was Waging 
against Hitler. The provincial part of the GoTem- 
tfient of India Act-^the Federal part was stiI14>orn'~* 
was now dead Iwyond possibility of resurrebtion. 

The resignation of the Ministries demons- 
trated to all those who had dtHibt that the Coligtess 
waa not out for power aiid office but for the 
emancipation’ of the people of India from foreign 
yoke. The MinfStHes had done good work. 
Several reform measures for the amelioration ol 
the' lot of the masses were pending before futTrin-^ 
cial assemblies. With their resignatioil these 
measures had little chance of iwing fnaeted. 
There was alw the danger of the gooji alteady 
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done being undone. But Congrens rose to Us 
revolutionary height. It refused to allow small 
ameliorative refoims to stand in the way of the 
march of the country to its goal of IHtrnn 
Swaraj. 

Howerer the situation created by the resoln* 
lion of the Working Committee and the resigna* 
tion of the Congress Ministries was not such as 
Could be relished by the British Government. A 
stillen, discontented, rebel India was pool propa> 
ganda against Hitler. It reduced to mockeiy 
all the fine phrases about peace and democracy 
mouthed by British statesmen- 

To retrieve the position the India Secretary 
and Sir Samuel Hoare spoke in the Houses of 
Parliament. They employed sweeter language 
but in effect said the same things that had been 
badly said by the Viceroy. As a result of these 
stStemeuts the Viceroy called Oandhiji, the 
Congie.ss President and Mr. Jinnah for interviews. 
He told the visitors that he was prepared to 
modify his previous statement to the extent that 
instead of an Advisory Committee for the conduct 
of war his Government was prepared to .expand 
the KxecutiVe Council of the Viceroy and find in 
it place for some popular leaders, on condition 
that the Congress would come to and agreement 
with Mr. Jinttah not oqly about the. proposed 
changes in the Central Kxeciitive but also ationt 
the Government in the provinces. Baba Rajeudra 
Prasad, on behalf of the Congress made it clear 
to t^e Vicetoy that it was not possible foi Congress 
to co-operate Unless the policy of the British 
Govem|iienl was made clear on the lines sugges- 
ted by the Congress. 

The deadlock ihercfore continued. The 
Working CotoUiiuee which met in Allahabad on 
November 19-75, 19S9 approved of and endorsed 
the reply of the Congress President to the Vkieto} . 

I 

“The CongreBs hod locdeed upon the Wgr 
crfehi and the pNihhitt H t»im easenlialty »a a 
moral ftmne nnd has um sought to pvefit hy it in 
any sgivii of batgAinhig.'' The Oonkakittee 
declared aggin that the recognition of Indian 


independence and of the right of her people to 
frame their constitution through a Constituent 
Assembly, is essential in older to remove the taint 
of imperialism from Britain's policy and to enable 
the Congress to consider further co-operation. 
*'The Assembly could frame a constitution in 
which the rights of accepted minorities would be 
protected to their satisfaction and in the event of 
some matters relating to minority rights not being 
mutually agreed to, they can be referred to 
arbitration." 

The Constituent Assembly should be elected 
on the basis of adult sufferage, existing separate 
electorates being retained for such minorities as 
desire them. The number of members in the 
Assembly should reilect the numetical stiengtb. 
The answer to this demand has been entirely 
unsatisfactory. The commnusl pleas advanced 
in justification of this refusal are only attempt to 
befog the motal issue. The minorities do not 
oppose India's right to Freedom and Independence. 
As for the Indian Princes, they are the creation 
of the Paramunut power and blentical with it. It 
is the people of the Indian States which should 
have a determining voice in the shaping of a 
Free India. 

The policy of noii-cn-opcration was, there- 
fore to continue. 

RAMGARH SItSSION AND AFTKR 

“Foi thirteen >earb the Congrtbs liSd been 
crying wolf-wolf nnd at last the wplf emerged from 
itb wanderings in the wilderness iatn the abode 
of men to convert the lands flowing with milk 
and honey into scenes o{ conliisksi,'And bsraoge 
gud the green crops snd happy heWlaUous nt dvil 
life into the scoiched eafth of (he military, X«m- 
gprb ia the first Oongreat the(» siuee Satyeffrebs 
iMiyaa IP rule the destinies of the Netii|Bi, wit- 
nSsled A war in being. The Congress had pessed 
mspy kesnlutibus wsrufng the entiMry sgsinst 
the fUMcrpdtion in all war fefMt htid when 
the 'iiPbn 4141 at Ramgath 'they had slteady 
saen tbretMlb ever sIif ntentks ei thia Imrrible 
hploeatist and were cugiutlng as to hear heat to 
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shape the dmjr of India at this juncture, conaiso 
tently nith its cult of non-violence. Much water 
had already flowed under the bridges and the 
setting for the Kamgarh Congress was materially 
different from that which had ushered in, year 
after year, each of the previous sessions. The 
sound of the war drums was almost audible 
thrdttgb^the forest legion in the midst of which 
Ramgarh 4nt|i its hills and dales, its vallevs and 
streams was sitaated.**i‘ 

0 

Kamgarh was the first session that met 
after the outbreak of the war and the only one 
that could meet during its iiendency. Its sole 
occupation was with regard to the position of 
the country’ in this crisis. The Presidential 
address, the Subjects Committee, as well as the 
one single resolution that was passed in this 
session, was to summarise the past, survey* the 
nresent and foreshadow the future in this context. 
The following is the text of the resolution passeil 
at the open session of the Kamgarh Congress held 
in march 194(1 : ' 

Knsoi.tn'ioN ON India and tiik War Crisis 
(^amgnrh Session 1940) 

This Congress, having considered the grave 
and critical situation resulting from the war in 
linrope and British policy in regard to it, approves 
of and endorses the resolutions passed and the 
action taken on the war situation by the A. I. C. C. 
and the Working Committee. The Congress 
considers the declaration by the British (Jovern- 
ment of India as a belligerent country, without 
any refeience to the people of India, and the 
exploitation of India's resources in this War, as 
ail affront to them, which noself-respectiug and 
freedom-loving people can accept or tolerate. The 
recent pronouncements made on behalf of the 
Britisn Government in regard to India demonstrate 
that Gt;eat Britain is carrying on the War funda- 
mentally for imperialist ends and for the preserv- 
ation strengthening of her Kmpirc, which 
is bhsedKon the exploitation of the pi^Ie of 

I ||^ HipWr of <hs Ifiditn NMionsI Cenew**^> ^ lb', Panabhi 
SiMrimsyya. 


India, as well as of other Asiatic and African 
countries. Under these circumstances, it is 
clear that the Congress cannot in any way, directiv 
or indirectly, be party to the War, which means 
continuance and perpetuation of this exploitation- 
The Congress therefore strongly disapproves of 
Indian troops being made to fight for Great 
Britain and of the drain ftom India of men and 
material for the purpose of the War. Neither 
the recrnitiug nor the money raised in India con 
be considered to voluntary* contributions from 
India. Congressmen, and those under the Congress 
Influence, cannot help in the prosecution of the 
War with men, money* or material. 

The Congress herein declares again thiil 
nothing short of complete independence can be 
accepted by the people of India. Indian freedom 
cannot exist within the orbit of imperialism, and 
dominion or any* other .status within the imperial 
structure is wholly inapjilicable to India, is not 
in keeping with the dignity of a great nation, 
and would bind India in many ways to British 
liolicies and economic structure. The people of 
India alone can properly shape their own consti- 
tution .and determine their relations to the other 
countries of the world, through a Constituent 
Assembly elected on the basis of adult suffrage. 

The Congress is further of opinion that 
while it will always be ready, as it ey'er has been 
to make every effort lo secure communal harmony, 
no permanent solution is possible, except through 
a Constituent Assembly, where the rights of all 
recognised monorities will be fully protected by 
agreement, as far as possible, between the elected 
representatives of various majority and minority 
groups, or by arbitration ‘ if agreement is not 
reached on any point. Any aliernative will lack 
finality. India’s oonatitufthn must be based on 
iodependepee, democracy and national unity, and 
the Qpfigress repudigtea attempts to divide India 
or to split tip I her nationhood. The Congress 
has always aimed at a constitution where the 
fullest freedom and opportunities of dcvehrment 
are guaranteed to the group and the individual, 
and social injustice yields place to a jnster social 
order. 
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The Congress cannot admit the right of the 
Rulers of Indian States, or of foreign vested 
interests to come in the war oI Indian freedom. 
Sovereignty in India must rest with the people, 
whether in the States or the Provinces, and all 
other interests most be subordinated to their 
vitai interests. The Congress ht.Ids that the 
difficulty raised in regard to the States is of 
British creation and it will not be satisfactorily 
solved unless the declaration of the freedom of 
India from foreign rule is unequivocal Iv made. 
Foreign interests, if they are not in conflict with 
the interests of the Indian people, will he 
protected. 

The Congress withdrew the Ministries from 
the Provinces where the Congress had a m'ljority 
in order to dissociate India from the War and to 
enforce the Congress determination to free India 
from foreign domination. This preliminary step 
must naturally be followed by Civil Disobedience, 
to which the Congress will unhesitatingly resort 
as hooii as the Congress Organisation is considered 
fit enough for the purpose, or in case circumstances 
so shape themselves as to precipitate a crisis. 
The Congress desires to draw the attention of 
Congressmen to Gandhiji’s declaration that he 
can only undertake the responsibility of declaring 
Civil Disobedience when he is satisfied that they 
are strictly observing discipline and are carrying 
out the constructive programme prescribed in the 
Independence Pledge. 

The Congress seeks to represent and serve 
all classes and communities without distinction 
of race or religion, and the struggle for Indian 
independence is for the freedom of the whole 
nation. Hence the Congress cherishes the hope 
that all classes and communities will take part 
in it. The purpose of Civil Disobedience is to 
evolm the spirit of sacrifice in the whole nation. 

The Congress hereby authorises the All 
India Congress Committee , and in the event of 
this being necessary, the Working Committee, 
to take alt steps to implement the foregoing 
resolution, M the Committee concerned may 
deam naoagsaiy. 


AFTER RAMGARH 

In the post’Ramgarh period, with the 
detei iuration in the war situation fast developing, 
Tx>rd Zetland was replaced I,ord Ammery in 
the Chnrchillian Cabinet as Secretary of States 
for India, and the antagonism of Mr. Cbutchill 
and Mr. Ammery to Indian freedom became 
manifest by their various declarations and 
“offers". The Congiess was not, in the meanwhile 
content only with resolntions and statements. 
Under Gandhiji’s direction, feverish activities 
were being made by the Provincial Congress 
Committees to prepare the Satyagraha army by 
constructive work. Sri R. S Pandit toured the 
provinces for organisation work. But the 
Congress and al.so the Government were cautious 
not to take a premature offensive in a highly 
critical time. 

The Working Committee was meeting regn> 
laily to cope with the daily changing situation. 
Events were moving at lightning siieed. The 
fall of France was annonticcil on 14th June while 
the Working Committee was in session at Wardha. 
After long cogitation the Committee made another 
offer of co-operation in war efforts, even rejecting 
Oandhiji's stand on non-violence. At Delhi, 
a fortniglit after, a similar resolntiuii was 
passed. 

The resolntlon of the Working Committee 
passed at Delhi on July 7th was later confirmed by 
the AICC at Poona on 27th and 2gth July, 1940 
and came to be known as the Poona Offer. The 
Congress lowered its demands asking for a provi- 
sional National Government at Centre, ‘such as to 
command the confidence of ail the elected members 
elements in the Central Assembly’ and offered 
co-operation in defence measures. For the first 
time there was a parting of ways between the 
Congress egd Gandhi ji, who stood for non-violence 
even )n war. 

This was replied hy the Viceroy by the 
'Aiigmi; Offer*. He dwelt em^ tiie 'differences 
which had' prevsMfed tl*e achievepient of national 
nnlty’ among political panlea, and offered to 
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eiqpiilid the Kxecntive Couucil and e.<ttablish an 
War Advisory Council, expressing the anxiety of 
IIMGIorihe minorities view point. 

The Congress Working Committee at Wardha 
expressed its Indignation on this and other state- 
ments made on behalf of the British Government, 
tejdcted the offer and called upon the people to 
Condemn Mir (loveriimeiit attitude, (iandhiji 
also made a statement expressing his dis- 
appointment. • 

iNniVIM'AT, SAtTVAtiHAHA 

In Septembei, 1940, the AIOC resolved that 
the self-imposed restraint of the Congress could 
not be carried to the extent of self-extinction. 
It was decided to launch .^tyagraha in support of 
the modest demand and issue of freedom of speech, 
under (iandhiji's lead and guidance. He decided 
that the campaign must not expand into 'mass 
action', for that would 'etnbaiass' war activity J it 
was to be simply a ‘moral protest’. 

bn October 17, 1940, individual satyagraba 
commenced and Vinohba Rhave was the first 
nominee. He nddiessed a meeting in the village of 
Tanaur. 

« 

Pandit Nehru lyas to follow him hut he was 
arrested on October 31, 1940, and was sentenced 
to 4 Years' imprisonment. 

This campaign was of a most restricted 
character so that the British Government might 
not be embarrassed in their hour of trial. The list of 
satyagrahis scrupuiously eliminated those who did 
not fully conform to the strict tests set by Mahatma 
Gandhi. They were to send a written notice.to the 
District Magistrate, that they intended delivering a 
speech. In practice, they wete clapped into prison 
before they made any speech. 

The campaign went on smoothly for 14 
months.'* n, There Was no attempt directly to inter- 
IMC the Government's war effort. Many of 
|Cl|a leadees were later released. The war was 
^^ing near India's border. 


Tbs Ciupps Mnnort 

The spectacnlar success of Japan and the 
pressure of the allies of Britain, dnring the early 
months of 1942 forced the British Government 
to make serious attempt to end the deadlock in 
India. On March 11, 1942, Mr. Churchill 
announced that Sir Stafford Cripps, a member of 
the War Cabinet, would go to India to explain 
certain constitutional proposals accepted liy His 
Majesty’s Goveinment and 'to satisfy himself 
upon the spot, by personal consultation.’ Sir 
Stafford Or i tips ai rived at Delhi on March 22, 
1942, and left Karachi for I.ondon on April 13, 1942. 

The declaration of the British Government 
contained the following provisions: 

(1) .\n elected constitution-making body 
would he set tip in India after the war. 

(2) Provision would be made for the partici- 
pation of the Indian States in the ahove 
Constitution-making body. 

(3) The British Government would accept 
and implement the Constitution-making body? but 

(a) any Province of British Indio tthonid 
have the right to reject the new consti- 
tution, and either to retain its existing 
constitutional position or to fraind 
another constitution by agreement ^th 
the British Government, provision being 
made tor Us subsequent accession to the 
India Union if it so desired. 

(b) the Oonstitution-msking body should 
concise a treaty wjtb. the British 
Government, covering all matters arUip|i 
out of the traniff r of power and a]|ifo 
fi^r the pirotcetion'of racbl apd religious 

, minorities, but containing no restriction 
on tbe,^ poerer ({I the Indian Union 
to decide its liiture relatiopahip to 
, other member BCates of the British 
Oommomrealth. 

(4) Bevision of treaties with Indian Ghatts 
would be neceasar}', 
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(5) The Ounstilutiou-iunkiug body would 
be cotnpoeed as follows, unless Indian leaders 
agreed upon some other formr-- 

(a) Provincial elections would be held at 
the end of the war. The members 
of the newly-elected l/ower Houses 
of Provincial T^egislatures would elect 
the Constitution-making body by the 
S3rstem of proportional representation. 
The new body would be in number 
about one-tenth of the I^ower Houses 
of Provincial T^egislatures. 

(b) Indian States would 'appoint* 
repre-sentatives in the same proportion 
to their total population as in the case 
of representatives of British India. 

(6) Until the new constitution could be 
framed the British Government would remain 
re.sponsibIe for the defence of India, but the 
British Government 'desired and invited the 
immediate and effective participation of the 
lenders of the principal sections of the Indian 
people in the counsels of their country, of the 
Uonunonwealth and of the United Nations.' 

It will }>e seen that what the Declaration 
offered India was a promise, a premise that was 
not to be fnifiled at once, but only in future. 
Mabatmaji in said to have remarked that it was 
‘a post-dated cheque on a crashing bank.’ 
Secondly, the provision about the non-accession 
of Provinces to the Indian Union was a direct 


encouragement to, if not u clear ucceptnuce of, 
the demand for Pakistan. Thirdly, the arrange- 
• ment about defence was quite unacceptable to the 
Congress. On April 2, 1942, the Working Com- 
mittee adopted n lesohition explaining the causes 
of its rejection of the Gripps Scheme. It was 
observed : "To take away defence from the sfdiere 
of responsibility at this stage is to reduce that 
responsibility to a farce and a nullity, and to make 
it perfectly clear that India is not going to be free 
in any way and her Government is not going to 
function as a free and independent Government 
during the itendeticy of the war." In his ‘Discovery 
of India* Pandit Nehru makes it clear that Ix>rd 
l,inlithgow and the Civil Seivice sabotaged the 
Cripps Plan. In its final stage, he says, the plan 
came to mean that “the existing structure of 
Government would continue exactly as before, 
the autocratic powers of the Viceroy 'would remain, 
and a few of us could become his liveried camp- 
followers and look after canteens and the like." 
Obviously it was 'inconceivable and imi)os.sible' 
for the Congress leaders "to accept this position at 
any time and more specially at that time." 

The rejectipn of the plan by the Congress 
was followed by its rejection by the I.eague. It 
expressed satisfaction at the ‘recognition of 
Pakistan by implicalion’, but objection was taken 
to the inadequacy of the right of nou-accession 
given to the Provinces. It wan declared that the 
Muslims could not take part in one Constitution- 
making body for the whole of India and the 
demand for Pakistan was reiterated. 
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A SUMMARY OF NOTABI,B BVENTS IN’ 
THK WAR YEARS AND AFTER 
1940 

Death of Deenabandhti Andrews. Gandhiji’s 
long talk with Viceroy, 2nd July. Working 
Committee at Delhi repudiates non-violence against 
foreigfi aggression. Demand for National Govern- 
ment. Qandhiji absolved of responsibility of 
leadership *of Congress. Subhns Bose arrested. 
Abdul Oaffiir Khan resigns from Working Com- 
mittee. Poona Session of the A. 1. C. C. 25th. Julv. 
Viceroy offers expanded Executive Council. 
Congress rejects. With the approval of the 
Working Committee (October) Gnndhiji launches 
iudividtial civil dis-ohedience. Muslim lyeague 
passes Pakistan resolution at I«ahore Session. 

1941-1942 

Throughout 1941, the Individual civil dis-, 
oliedience movement continued. Working Com- 
mittee and A. I. C. C. meet at Wardha in January 
when (kindhiji agreed to lead the Congress 
on its own terms. Chiang Kai Shak's visit 
and meeting with Gandbiii. Cripp.s Mission 
announced. March 11. Gandhiji meets Cripps, 
March 27 Propo.snl8, “a post dated cheque.” 
Rejected by all Indian Parties for different 
reasons. April A. I. C. C. at Allahabad rejects 
Rnjaji's Pakistan proposal. A. I. C. C. offices 
raided. “Qnit India” articles in Hatijan. Resolu- 
tion passed by Working Committee, July 
6. A. I. C. C. at Bombay August 8 passes 
Quit India resolution. Gandhiji and Work- 
ing Committee nwmhers and top Congre.<tsmen 
arrested before day break, August 9. Congress 
Committees declared illegal. Gandhiji’s letter 
to I,inlithgow, 14lh. Mahadeb Desai dies in Prison, 
14tb. Prof. Bhansali starts fast against Chimuf 
atrocities. Dr. S. P. Mukhetji resigns ministership. 
1943 

All India Press Hartal on January 6 as prot- 
est against restrictions. Gandhiji starts 21 days 
fast, February lU. “Congress Responsibility far 
Disturbances" published. Sir H. P. Mody, N. R. Sar- 
kar and M. S. Aney resign from Vice'Tpy’s Execu- 
tive Coutib^ on the question of Gaudhiji’s fast. 
Crisis HI Gmidbiji’s life, Febmary 21. Fast comple- 
M.rcb 3. Death uf Sri Satyamu^i. Philips 
Its be liras refused permission to 'see Gandhiji 


April 25. Non-party leaders demand for impar- 
tial tribunal and for release of Gandhiji and 
Congress leaders. Government refuses to forward 
letter from Gandhiji to Jinnah. Wnvell appointed 
Viceroy. June 18. Kasturba Gandhi develops 
heart attack. Question rai.sed in House of Lords. 
Government’s refusal to release Kasturba. 

1944 

Kasturba passes away on Shivaratri day at 
.\ga Khan Palace, February 22. Nation udde 
mourning. Hartal and Ka.sturba day. C'rov'ern- 
ment Communique about Gaudhiji’s illness, April 
6. Agitation all over India for tlaudhiji’s 
release. Cnndhiji released “.solely on medical 
grounds”, May 6. Gandhiji arrives at Bombay, 
May 11. Devastating explosions in Bomliny 
dock>'ard. Gandhiji -Linlithgow correspondence 
published by Government. Gandhiji’s letter to 
Viceroy. Vicero>' replies a meeting could have 
uo value. Rajaji proposals for Congress-League 
settlement. Gelder inteiview. Oandhiji’s oflTer to 
Gov'ernment. India delmte in House of Commons, 
July 28. Gandhiji-Jiuuab correspondence released. 
Gandhiji returns to Wardha. Gandhiji asks under- 
ground Congress workers to discover themselves to 
police. Many respond. A.I.S.A. Meeting at 
Wardha. Gandhiji’s proposals to revolutionise 
Khadi work. Gandhi-Jinnah pourparlers, prove 
abortive. Nearly one and half crores collected for 
Kaitturhii Memorial fund. 

1945 * 

Talks between Bfaulabbai Desai and Nawab- 
zada Liaquat Ali Khan, to form a provisional 
Government at the Centre. Sapru Committee 
carries on work collecting memoranda, 
fn February' the Bihar Govt, interns some 
prominent Congress leaders. Hidayatulla Minis- 
try' defeatad on a no-confidence moilion. On 
March 12, the Frontier Ministry of Sardar 
Aurapgaeeb Khan defeatedf*o and oa March 16 
Dr. Klfav Shabeb forms a CongreM Ministry. 
The Nafimtfddin Ministry in Bengal defeated in 
the Budget Sesidon. Governor takes over the 
administration of the Province under Sec. 93 A, 
Support of the Congress for the new Saadulla 
Ministry. Lord Wmll leaves for London to 
confer with the British Cabinet about the war 
with Japan and political deadlock In India. 
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QUIT INDIA' 


1. ('.KNKSIS OF ‘QUIT INDIA’ 

T HK Cri}ips*Coiigiei>s talks bad raised 
public expectaUon!i and excitement to 
a high pitch and there wa» widely felt 
disappointment at the failure and the 
sudden change in the attitude of Mr. Cripps. 

Soon after the departure of Oripps, Gandhiji 
decided that time for sterner policy and programme 
had cHie. The Japanese weie knocking at India's 
gates. The suffering of the people on account of 
the war conditions and a prevailing misgovernment 
were becoming unbearable. The attitude of the* 
Britieh Government did not show anv change of 
heart. Gandhiji once again took up a revolution* 
ary new stand on the straight idea of Quit India. 
He startcH a campaign in his weekly papei, Harijan 
bolding forth this i^ea, Gandhiji felt "convinced 
that the British pteiseiiice is the incentive for the 
Japanese attack”. "Z am convinced that the time 
has come for the Bi'itish and the Indians tjo be 
reconciled to complete separation from each other*'. 
"Obmplete and immediate orderly withdrawal of 

the British irtto India at least in reality ... witl 

at ones pnt the Alied canse on a completely moral 
baMa.” "Tha first condition of British Soccent is 
tht nndoiag of thn anong", “t ask every Briton to 


support me in my appeal to the British at this 
hour to retire from every Asiatic and African 
possession. And when one puts morals, in the 
scales, there is nothing but gain to Britain, India 
and the wot id”. "India does not belong to Indians. 
It has been called a British Pos8e.s.sion. No 
contribution made to a conqueror can be trnly 
described as voluntary”. 

"The alUpervading distrust and falsity 
makes life worthless unless one resists U with 
one's whole soul.” "I ask for a bloodless end 
of HU unnatnml domination and for a new era.” 
"I/save India to Go<l and if that be too much, 
leave het to anarchy.” "The beanty and the 
necessity for withdrawal lies in its being 
immediate.” Gandhiji further elabotated how 
there shonid be unadulterated non-violent 
non-cooperation against the Japanese and advised 
people not to ghre quarter to them and to be 
ready .to risk loss of several million lives. He 
Mtniioded how he tiUMd to say that his moral 
support was entirely adth Britain but "today my 
piind refuses to give that moral support. Both 
Britain aud America lack tjht moral basis for 
thgufilui ip this vNtf UukM^ tlia;r put their houses 
in ordgt',. '!lpbey Iwrikt uo tight to talk about 
protectillB Aeatiooflieicf hud civilisation until the 
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canker of white superiorit\ is destroyed iu its 
entirety." "People must not on any account lean 
on the Japanese to get rid of British power." 
"These senitillations of a soul undlmmed by the 
smoke-screen of strategy and diplomacy, were too 
dnzaling not only to the Im})erialist luleistbet 
held sway over Indio but even to some of (landhiji’s 
own ' colleagues." (Pnttahbi : History of ihe 
Congress.) *Thc Wot king Committee however 
passed a resolution on July the 14th at Wardhn, 
based on 'Quit India* demand, and on its 
recommendation the A. 1. G. C. at Bombay passed 
the now famous "QITT INDIA" resolution on 
August 7-8. The A. I. C. 0 meeting at Bombav 
was one of the most remarkable gatherings and 
was more like a Congress session in the number 
of public that it attracted. The atmosphere was 
most tense and the speeches that weie deliveied 
on the resolution showed the intensity of feeling 
that hud been raistd. Pandit Jawhailal Nehiu 
had moved this lesolution, and i»ardtr Putcl 
.seconded it. The text of this fateful lesoiution 
that was destined to let loose a cataclysm of 
mass uprising beyond precedent and expe»'tation 
iu the following months, thioughout tlie couiitiy, 
is given below. 

2. RKSODUTION ON 'giTT INJUA’ 

(/lugusf 1942, Bombiiy, A.I.C.C.) 

The All India Congress Committee has given 
the most careful consideration to the reference 
made to it by the Working Committee in their 
resolution dated July 14, 1942, and to subsequent 
events, including the development of the wot 
situation, the utterances of responsible spokesmen 
of the British Government, and the comments 
and criticisms made in India and abroad. The 
Committee approves of and endorses that' resolu- 
tion and is of opinion that events subsequent to 
it have given it further justification, and have 
made it clear that the immediate ending of British 
rule in India is an urgent necessity, both for the 
sake of Ai|t|iia and for the success of the cause of 
the I'.tUediv Nations. The continuation of that 
mla is degrading and enfeebling India gnd making 
^T^^;>rogreitsivel 7 less capable Of defending 


herself and of contributing to the cause of 
world freedom. 

The Committee has viewed with dismay the 
detetioration of the situation on the Russian and 
Chinese fronts and conveys to the Russian and 
Chinese people its high appreciation of their 
heroism in defence of their freedom. This increas- 
ing peril makes it incumbent on all those who 
strive foi freedom and who s^mpathi^e with the 
victims of aggression, to examine the foundations 
of the policy so far puisucd by the Allied Nations, 
which have led to repeated and disastrous faihue. 
It i*> not by adhering to such aims and policies and 
methods that failure can be converted ittto 
success, foi i»sl experience has shown that failure 
is luheienl in them. These policies have been 
based not on freedom so much as on the domina- 
tion of subject and colonial countries, and the 
continuation of the impel inlist tradition and method. 
The possession of empire, instead of adding to the 
strength of the ruling Power, has l)ecoitte a bttrdeu 
and a curse India, the classic land of modem 
imperialism, has Inscotne the crux of the question, 
for by the freedom of India will Britain and the 
United Nations be judged, and the pcoi)les of Asia 
and Africa be filled with hope and enthusiasm. 
The ending of British lule in this countiy is thus 
a vital and immediate issue on which depend the 
future of the war and the success of freedom and 
democracy. A free India will assuie this success by 
throwing all her great resources in the struggle for 
freedom and against the aggression of Nazism, 
Fascism and Impel ialism. This will not only affect 
materially the fortunes of the war, but will bring all 
subject and oppressed humanity on the side of the 
United Nations, and give these Nations, whose ally 
India would be, the moral and spiritual leadership 
of the world. India in bondage will continue to be 
the symbol of British imperiUtlsm and the taint of 
that imperialism will affect the fortunes of all the 
thiited Natibnn, 

The peril of today, therefore, necessitates 
the ' independence of India,* and the ending of 
British domination. No future promises or 
guarantees can affect the present situation or meet 
that peril. They cannot produce the needed 
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psychological effect on the mind of the masaes. 
Only the glow of freedom now can release that 
energy and entbnsiasm of millions of people which 
will imuedintely transform the nature of the war. 

The A.I.C.C. therefore repeats with all 
emphasis the demend for the withdrawal of the 
British Power from India. On the declaration 
uf India’s independence, a Provisional Govern- 
ment will be formed and Free India will become 
an ally of the United Nations sharing with them 
in the trials and tribulation’^ of the joint entei prise 
of the stiuggle for freedom. The Provisional 
Government can only be formed by the cu-oi>eration 
of the principal parties ond groups in the country. 
It will thus be a composite goy'ernment, representa- 
tive of all important tections of the people of India. 
Its primary functions must be to defend India and 
resist aggression with all the aimed as well as 
the non-violent forces at its command, together 
with its Allied powers, to promote the 
well-being and progiess of the workers in the 
fields and factories and elsewhere, to whom 
essentially all jiower and authority must belong. 
Tlie Provisional Government will evolve a scheme 
for a Constituent Assembly which will prepare a 
constitution for the Government of India accept- 
able to all sections of the people. This constitu- 
tion according to the Oongress view, should be a 
federal one, with the largest measure of autonomy 
for the federating units, and with the residnarj'. 
powers vesting in these units. The future 
relations between India and the Allied Nations will 
be adjusted by representatives of all these free 
countries conferring together for their mutual 
advantage and for their co-operation in the 
common task of resisting aggression. Freedom 
will enable India to resist aggression effectively 
with the people's united will and strength behind it. 

The freedom of India must be the symbol 6f 
aud prelude to the feeedoni of all other Asiatic 
nations under foreign domiuatidll*« Ihsmsi 
Malaya, Indo-China, the Dutch Indlesi , Jtfan and 
Iraq must also attain their complete freedom. It 
must be clearly , understood that such of these 
countries as are under Japanese control now must 
not sttbscqueutly he placed under the rnie or 
control of any other Ootonial Power. 


While the A. I. C. C. must primerily be 
concerned with the independence and defence 
of India in this hour of danger, the Committee 
is of opinion that the futnre peace, security and 
ordered progress of the world demand a World 
Federation of fiee nations, and on no other 
basis can the ptoblems of the modern world be 
solved. Such a World Federation would ensure 
the freedom of its constituent nations,, the 
prevention of aggression and exploitation by 
one nation ovei another, the piotection of 
national minorities, the advancement uf al 
backward areas and jieoples, and the pooling of 
the world’s resources for the common good of 
all. On the establishment of such a World Fede- 
ration, disarmament would be practicable in all 
countries, national aimies, navies and air forces 
would no longer be uecessarj', and a World 
Federal Defence Foice would keep the world 
peace and prevent aggression. 

An independent India would gladly join 
such a World Federation and co-oi^rate on an 
equal basis with other nations in the solution of 
international problems. 

Such a Federation should be open to all 
nations who agree with its fundamental piinciples. 
In view of the war, however, the Federation must 
inevitably, to begin with, be confined to the 
United Nations. Such a step taken now will baVe 
a most powerful effect on the war, on the peoples 
of the Axis countries, and on the peace to come. 

The Committee regretfully realises, however, 
that despite the tragic and overwhelming lessons 
of the war and the perils that overhang the world, 
the governments of few countries are yet prepared 
to take this inevitable step towards World 
Federation. The reactions of the British Govern- 
ment and the misguided ciiticism of the foreign 
pfesa alibi make it clear that even the obvious 
defean^ for India’s independence is resisted, 
though this has been made eaaentially to meet the 
present peril and to enable India to defend herself 
and help China and Ruasiai, In their hour of need. 
The Cotoimitfea i$ angions not to embanass in any 
way the defence of China or Bvisia, whose freedom 
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is prerions and must b« preserved, or to jeopardise 
the defensive capacity of the United Nations. 
But the peril grows both to India and these 
nations, and inaction and submission to a foreign 
administration at this stage is not only degrading 
India and reducing her capacity to defend 
herself and resist aggression, but is no answer to 
thnt.growing peril and is no seivice to the peoi>les 
of the Unilfd Nations. The earnest niipca] of the 
Working Committee to Cireat Britain and the 
United Nations has so far met with no re.sponse, 
and the criticisms made in many foreign quarters 
have shown an ignorance of India’s and the world’s 
need, and sometimes even hostility to India’s 
freedom, which is significant of a mentality 
of domination and racial superiority wliich 
cannot be tolerated by a proud people con* 
scions of their strength and of the justice of 
their caitse. 

The A. I. C C. would yet again, at this 
last moment, in the Interest of world fieedora, 
renew this appeal to Britian and the United 
Nations. But the Com raittee feels that it is no 
longer justified in holding the nation back from 
endeavouring to assert its will against an imperialist 
and authoritarian government which dominates 
over it and prevents it from functioning in its own 
interest and in the interest of humanity. The 
Committee re.so1ves, therefore, to sanction for 
the vindication of India's inalienable right to 
freedom and indeiiendence, the starting of a mass 
struggle on non*violeut lines on the widest possible 
scale, so that the country' might utilise all the non- 


violent strength it has gathered during the last 
twenty-two years of peaceful struggle. Such a 
struggle must inevitably be under the leadership of 
Gandhiji and the Committee retiuests him to 
take the lead and guide the nation in the steps 
to be taken. 

The Committee appeals to the i^eoplc of India 
to face the dangers and haidshii>s that will fall to 
their lot with courage and endurance, and to hold 
together under the leadership of Gandhiji, and 
carry out his instructions as disciplined soldiers 
of Indian freedom. They must remember that 
non-violence is the basis of this movement 
A time may come when it may not tie possible to 
issue iiistnictions or for instructions to reach our 
people, and when no Congress Committees can 
function. When ^his happens, every man and 
woman, who is irarticipating in this movement 
must function for himself or herself within the 
four corners of the general instructions issued. 
Kvery' Indian who desires freedom and strh'es 
foi it must be bis own guide urging him on along 
the hard road where there is no resting place 
and which leads along ultimately to the independ- 
ence and deliverance of India. 

Lastly, whilst the A. I. C. C. has .stated its 
own view of the future governance under free 
India, the A. I. C. 0. wishes to make it quite 
clear to all concerned that by embarking on ma.Hs 
struggle it has no intention of gaining power for 
the Congress. The power when it comes, will 
belong to the whole people of India. 



CHAPTER XXyil 


1942 REVOLUTION 


T HBmass movement of 1942 has been 

varioualj' estimated by various iieople. > 
The Government gave a wide publi- 
city to its pamphlet on Congress 
responsibility for the movement. This was later 
lefuted by Oandhlji and the gross misstatements 
and misrepiesentations were exposed. It is clear 
from the Quit India resolution and the subsequent 
resolution of the A. I. 0. 0. that responsibilitv for 
the shape that the movement took partly was that 
of the Government. No doubt the movement was 
to do or die and was to be swift and short, but in 
the non-violent sense that was an article of faith 
with Gandhiji and the Congress. 

In his letter to Sit Reginald Maxwell, 
Gandhiji said : “I cannot cancel the Congress 
rebellion which is of a purely non-violent character. 

I am proud of it. I have no reparation to make, 
for I have no consciousness of guilt”. 

Since 1942, the countiy has been engaged in 
such feat moving det'Clopments that an opportunity 
to collect and collate material about this greet 
era has not come. But the following fdcts have 
emerged from what is known now 

(a) That Gandbjji and the Congresa envisag» 
ed a mass movement of unprecedented 


levohuionary character. As in earlier 
movements the plan was to be evolved 
.sla'<e by stage swiftly, till the Govern- 
ment stood pnialv*>ed. Hut it was to 
l)e a htiictly uon-violeut movement and 
persuatioii and negotiation was to foim 
its part. 

(b) The Government had plans ready for 
ruthless repression and by its polio* of 
removing ail leaders and teriorisatlon 
drove the people to a frenzy and gave a 
new shape to the movement. 

(c) As it happened the movement was a 
mixture of Satyagrah and sabotage. The 
violence against person was in a remark- 
ably few instances, considering the 
provocation and Government violence. 

(d) The people showed a heroic spirit 
of resistance and uqguided gnd spontane- 
ously carried on a movement with ini- 
tiative, resourcefnlness and fearlessness, 
teadership was taken up hy com- 
parotJvely new blood and a Imttie to the 
mltlfal of the EmfRre given persis- 
tently. 
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(e) The true ftice «f Kritisli impertaliitiii wh.*. 
revealed once more in the brutality and 
s])irit of vengeance and the lying pro* 
liaganda against Indian nationalism in the 
('otintry and abroad. This is also high- 
lighted by the general administration of 
J^ord lanlithgow's Government in the 

> terms of corruption, inefficiency, and 
‘ the Itengal famine. 

(f) Tn thi« supreme crisis of national history 
many of India’s fiiends and foes in the 
oountiy and nbrohd were di.sclosed in 
their real character. Some Indian 
leaders attained a new stature. 

In 11)44, (rANimiji SATii AnovT 1942 : 

“I have no shadow of doubt that passage 
through file and suffering by thousands of Con- 
gressnun and Congress svmpathiseis has raised 
status of India and the strength of the people, 
the diffetence hetween now and August '42 is that 
at that time I had no knowledge of the response 
of the people both prn*Oongress and nuti«Con- 
gress would make. Now I know the kind of 
respon.se they made. The heroism, suffering and 
self-sacrifice of tho.se who took pait in this 
.struggle are l>eyond pinise ” 

Pandit Jawahas I,ai. Nriiktt said ; 

“I am very proud of what happened in 1942." 
He took, individually, all responsibility for what 
had happened, even though it was absurd tn say 
that the Oongress had organised any such move- 
ment. "It was a mighty and staggering pheno- 
menon to see a helpless people spontaneously rise 
in despair without any leader, organisation, pre- 
paration or arms. They bravely snffiered, endured 
and sacrificed many things." 

"In these three years, hundreds of patriots 
were shot down. Jail going was on such a stupen- 
dous scale that it was reduced to insignificance. 
But my "I^eart is filled with pathos when I see 
yonngmeU^in their teens being hanged for their 
iMSsioi. for national independence. , I pay my 
KgHtM to these brwSe men and congratulate their 


clan. I do not know what myself would have done 
under such tense atmosphere." 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel expre.s8ed his pride 
at the spirit in which the people had reacted. Non- 
violence of Gandhiji had no doubt taken deep 
roots, but he pointed out that it would be like the 
Devil quoting scriptures, if the world outside criti- 
cised India if India used violent methods to gain 
her independence. 

“Hold fast to the faith”, the Sarder said after 
his. release, “that every letter and the spirit of the 
August Resolution is Brahma’s own inscriptions. 
Not a word could he altered from its text. Indeed 
the next resolution will proclaim “Quit Asia”. 

I'he broad outlines of the events of 1942 
are quite well known by this time. The carefully 
prepared plan of the Government was put into 
operation and before day-break Gandhiji and other 
leaders were spirited away to unknown prisons. 
The place of imprisonment of the Working Com- 
mittee members was kept a well guarded secret for 
a long lime. The A.I.O.C. members weie arrested 
at Bombay or in trains on the their way home. 
The Oongress Committees everywhere were de- 
clared unlawful bodies and Congress Offices were 
seized and locked. Swaraj Bhawan was occupied 
and all provincial headquartei s in all provinces were 
simultaueonsly taken possession of. Even social 
service organisations like khadi and Harijan 
centres were not spared. 

At Bombay the entire police and military 
force was mobilised. Tear gas and lathi were 
Used immediately and a rally of Deshsevikas was 
one of the targets. This was repeated alloTerthe 
country in various provinces. 

The spontaneous resiltsnce began from the 
peoide equally jHXMnptly. Mrs. Asaf Ali hoisted 
the flaf at ‘Bombay despite police warning and 
there were prooesaions and demonstrations, not 
only in Bombay but in far off towns and villages 
against the arrests of the leaders. 

The slightest acts of disobedience of orders 
were now to be met with not merely with a lathi 
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cbaiBe, but w^ith ttullels. The resistHUCc also took 
new shapes. Railways, telegraph and post office 
became the target of attack. Several post offices 
and Railaray stations were burnt. With the 
increasing tuthlessness of police repression and 
terrorisation, the people in the towns and country* 
side carried more revolutionary activity. Ronds 
and bridges were damaged and blocked and several 
areas became isolated for quite a tong time. 

At places people seized police thanas and 
seats of Government authority. Some boildincs 
svere burnt. There were a few cases of murder of 
police officers under severe provocation. Rut the 
shooting by the Government by lifle, pistol and 
machiue guns, even by aerial straffing, cau.sed 
many times more murders of the guilty as well as 
the innocent. The arson, looting, extortion, assault 
on women that was let loose was worse than that 
of an invading army. 

A complete pall of censorship had been put 
on what was happening in different parts of the 
country'. The ontside world was provided with 
elaborate Government propaganda. Inside all 
news about the facts or events were strictly 
prohibited. The C. S. P. workers tried to make 
chinks in this iron cnrtain by circnlating illicit 
bulletiues. The only forum where anybody could 
express an opinion, or disclose facts of what was 
being enacted in various parts of the country was 
the Legislatures. 

Two names stand out at this time of legis- 
lators who showed vigour and fearless sense of 
patriotism by exposing the terror that the Govern- 
ment had let loose. These were Mr. K. C. Nec^i 
ifa the Legislative Assembly and Mr, Sr! Narain 
Mahtha in the Council of State. 

Mr. Mahtha's indictment was *11 the more 
remerkebic as he was not only a title Itolder anid 
landlord, but a leader of the 'lffo|i|il|'«-*eii 
organisation sponsored to reiiy pro-GaventtMut 
elements by the Viceroy, as e conateiublaM to tbe 
OonitaMi. It was during bis tdurs ib cpl|upaoiA^ 
with War {front work, that Mr. Mahtha he4 tna#* 
obsarratiotts. '^Troops and police were Iktkwsd 
as 


on the coantry-.si(le''. He sai«l. I h.id reports 
made to me of the oppression of imlice and of the 
troops, of vandalism, of wanton destruction, and 
loot of private property, of whole villages burnt, 
of extortion of monev on threats of arrest, and in 
.some cases of actual physical toitnre. Indians In 
Bihar have by now been taught that there is very 
little difference between shooting down a pariah 
dog and a pariah nigger.” 

Mr. Neogi, armed with information collected 
under very difficult circumstances made tlie Home 
Member squirm in his seat constantly and partially 
lifted the curtain from the terrible happenings in 
the country by his searching questions. He moved 
a lesolutiou leconinieiiding the Government to 
appoint a committee to enquite into allegations 
*of police and military exeesses. Tlie resolution 
was rejected. 

No complete figures of arrest and prosecutions 
are available, but from statements made by the 
Home Member in the Central Legislative Assembly 
the following may l>e taken as an official estimate 
for the iieriod till the end of 1942 1 -- 

I’ersous arrested — 90,229 > persons detained 
under Defence Rules*— 18,000 ; peisons killed by 
Police or Mflitar>' Firing 940 i persons injured 
on account of Police or Military Firiiif— 1,680. 

It was also stated by the Home Member 
that the military had to be called out in about 
60 places, that the police had to resort to tiring 
on abont 588 occasions and that planes were used 
in five places to disperse crowds. 

Another glimpse of what was lieing 
enacted was made possible and horrified the 
country by Prof, Bhansali's fast against atrocities 
at Ohitnoor. 

l^of. Rhansafi unable to get any relief 
from Mr, Aney, a member (rf the Viceroy's 
lUxaotttiva Oooaeil, had denied to undertake a 
font at Mr, Attay'a hottsa,*' Afttt being arrested 
autd tglwovad to Sevagram he walked m that con- 
ditio eo Ohittioor, 62 tnllee in 56 hours : be had 
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not any food and water for 14 days- He was 
arrested and taken back in Sevagram once again. 
He started the journey to Ohinioor again too weak 
to reach his destination. He was re-arrested and 
brought hack. 

Agony which was widely felt was in this 
way gfven exptession by a Satyagrnhi. Chimoor 
attracted widd-spread attention. Mis. Rnmabai 
Tambe (Wife of ex-Governor of the province) and 
several other ladies, conducted an investigation 
nnd several cases of rape were e.stablisfaed. The 
C. P* Government issued a communique and re- 
fused to appoint an Knquiry Committee. Action 
was taken to enforce ban on all news about Pi of. 
Hhansali’s fast and Ohimnor affairs. 

Censorship on all news and jiress was in facf 
carried to such an extreme that the Newspaper 
Kditors* Conference had to make a demonstrative 
protest by suspending publications of papers all 
over India for one day by refusing to publish the 
Govt. Circulars nnd other (Jovt. information. 
Mr. William Philip, Personal Representative of 
President Roosevelt who had I’ome to New 
Delhi was refused pet mission to see Gandhi ji. 
Mr. Philips had stated on his arrival "My duty* 
will be to know Indians well ns I can and repoit 
to the President”. Britain was not ptepared to trust 
its American allies so far as India was concerned. 

Such news however, as were known created 
a horror and intense hatred against the Govcni' 
ment. There were some protests from pre-eminent 
non-Congress public men. Mr. Allah Box, Premier 
of Sind renounced the hononrs he held from the 
British Government. 

While doing so he wrote a letter to the 
Viceroy saying "that the policy’ of the British 
( Government has been to continue their imperialistic 
hold on India, and persist in keeping her under 
subjection, use the political and communal 
differences for propaganda purposes, and crush 
the national )|grces to serve their own imperialistic 
aim# an>.< intMntions. I feel I cannot retain the 
hodHtim I bold from the British Goyernment 
wi>l» n the circumstances that have arisen 1 


cannot but regard as tokens of British Imperialism.' ' 
He was asked to resign because he showed this con- 
rage of his Convictions but he boldly refused. He 
was dismissed on the plen that he censed to enjoy 
the confidence of the Government. His renoun- 
cing the titles was dne to the enmuintive result 
of the feeling that the British Government did 
not want to jiart with power, and Mr. Churchill’s 
speech had shattered all hopes. 

He said ; "I have no doubt the Congress 
has no sympathy whatever eithe with Germany or 
Japan! The National demand can not be suppressed. 
It means more sacrifices. The more the repres- 
sion the greater the bitterness, and the harm 
cansed would be more to British interests than 
ours.” He organised and presided at the Azad 
Muslim Conference held at Delhi to counteract 
the effects of Muslim League. I'lifortiinately 
he was murdered soon after. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mnkerjee, Ministei 
for Finance, Bengal Government resigned his 
office on November 1 B, 1942, as a protest against 
the Central Goveinment’s policy with regard to 
the political situation in the country. 

RKVOLUTION IN D1FFJ$RENT PROVINCES 

The Revolution of 1942 is full of stirring 
episodes and heroic deeds done in various parts 
of the country. Two central figures that emerged 
and became legendary heroes in 1942, were Sri 
Jai Prakash Narain, the General Secretary of the 
Congress Socialist Party and Arnna Asaf Ali, the 
wife of the present Indian Ambassador to U.S.A. 
Aruna went underground and inspite of ft antic 
police search carried on her tours and work- 
ed throughout the wat years, till she discovered 
herself voluntarily. It is intltestiiig to note that 
the police wm eqiwlly unsuccessful in captar- 
ing Sucbdfh Xripalani, vrlio also carried on the 
work of ovgsnisfng^ reaistance, though on more 
orthodon Congress lines. The escape of Jai- 
Praktfbh, with fire comptniona after scaling the 
jail walls at Hasaribngb, and their sobaminent 
adventures in the jungles of Cbotn Nagpur and 
Nepal and at vatioua jdaeea in India made 
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thrilTiiig story. Many a titne ]ai IVakash and many 
of his known and nnknown comrades, faced 
capture and the firing sqttad. Constantly they 
made new contacts and organised to give battle to 
the mighty military machine that war time British 
India had built up. In this spirit of paratroops 
they tried to penetrate the most dangerous War 
Zone, the province of the Punjab. On their ane.<>t, 
Jai Prakash, Missra and .some otheis were given 
torture cells of the T^ihore Fort, lliis prison had 
carried a notorious reputation for its horror 
machine devised to break the most recalcitrant 
state prisoners and hallowed by the memory of 
Rhagat Singh and other martyrs. 

It is not possible in these short pages, to 
deal in detail, with the part played bj' various 
provinces and distiicts and various men and 
women in the revolutionary movement in 1942 
and onlv a btief account can be given. 

The city of Ronibay as in earlier movement, 
served as the focal point and Headquarter of the 
mo\'ement, specially when it went, undergiound. 
The Congress Socialist Patty gave such guidance 
and co-ordination to the movement as was possible 
under the circumstances. Students and Labourers 
played a great role in Bombay. A few mills in 
Bombay remained closed for about a week but 
there was a complete strike for over three months 
in all the mills in Ahmedabad* 50,t)0ti woikers 
sacrificed and suffered and went back to their 
native places while the mill owners were carrying 
on war business. The Students observed Hartals, 
took out processions and played a hide and seek 
game with the police in a prolonged struggle. 
There was a illicit radio broadcasting station and 
bulletin and literatures were issued to be distri> 
buted in various parts of India. The names 
prominent in the movement of Bombay are those 
of Sri Patwardhau, Ram Manohar Lohia, Usha 
Mehta and others. 

Some of the menus adopted by the peopje to 
create dead-lock were attacking and burning of 
police and other Government quarters, and com- 
plete .atoppagea of vehicular traffic by bnfhlny 
tram cars ao4l buses, cutting telegraph and teki- 
Itbona wirea, burning Railway stations and detjuiUnf 


trains. There were some instances of bomb 
throwing but there was remarkably little volience 
against life and there was not a single case of 
any private property being damaged or looted. 
The Oox'einment had launched the policy of repres- 
sion even before the struggle started and had in fact 
In‘o^'ided incentive to it Beside.s arrests there was 
firing, lathi charges, teat-gas attacks. There 
was wide spread harassing and ill-treatment of 
peaceful citizens. 

It was in the villages that the movement 
assumed a mass and revolutionary character. Bihar 
was perhaps the most widely affected province in 
the whole country. This province and the eastern 
parts of U.P had a strategic position. The lifeline 
for war supplies to the eastern front passed 
through this area. The target of attack in Bihar 
was the communications. Railway stations, roads 
and bridges as well as police stations and courts 
and other Government buildings. Trouble in Bihat 
.started with the firing on a demonstiating hut 
peaceful procession in Bihar Secretariat compound 
on the 10th August. Mr. Sri Naroyan Mehta in his 
speech later revealed how this Government action 
started a train of events in which the resi.stalice of 
the people was matched with the repression of the 
Gnvernment. A ten or was let Ioo.se in the villages 
of Bihar. The corrupt police officers aided by the 
military had a great time. Houses were burnt and 
looted end well-to-do villagers were filched on 
threat of looting and arrest. The movement in 
Bihar was not confined to one or two districta bat 
was spread in several villages in almost every 
district. Kvery place had its own leaders. Their 
names are too many to he commemorated. All 
public workers who were yet out of jail and even 
those who were well known for their Gandhian 
loyalty to the non-violence creed had to suffer 
equally at the hands of the indiscriminate repression. 
Sri Jaglal Ohowdhuty, ex-minister of Bihar had bis 
only *0* nbot down by the military and was himself 
nnirtfUced to ten years of R.I. 

There were a few cases of murders ot police 
officers and fwo Ceiudiao ^r Officers weie mobbed 
and killed tbe reb^snl V tfae Government wsa 
sefUCtifilbie for many more murders and the 
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tintold sufferings of guilty as well aS the 
innocent. 

After Bihar the movement was most wide* 
spread in the United Province. The district of 
Rallia specially distinguished itself. On lUth 
August ,the District Magistrate at Ballia under 
pressure of a demand froip the people had 
to release "thu arrested Congress leadeis of the 
district, and people took over the Government 
and the officials had to take refuge in the 

<V 

police lines in a panic. All communications with 
the outside world were cut -off from the Iltb. 
For 9 days the town and district was entirely ruled 
by the people. There was no crime during this 
period and there w’as all round peace. On August 
19th the 'invasion' force appeared and Bollia was 
re*con(]uered. Ohittoo Paudey is the hero of Ballia. 
The U.P. Government was headed by 'strong* 
man, Mr. Hallett and he wanted to teach a lesson 
to the rebels of Ballia and other equally rebellious 
places — Madhnban in Azamgai, Shaganj and other 
places in Gorakhpur. 'I'he police started a furious 
campaign of burning houses, shooting men, women 
and children and looting whatever they could get. 
A reign of terror now prevailed fot a week. In the 
towns of U.P. at I^ucknow, Meernt, Allahabad 
and Benares the same story had repeated itself. 
The police piovoked peaceful procession, opened 
fire and killed men to terrorise them. The 
students including girls often faced lathi charges 
and many of them received bullet wound. It 
is estimated that over three hundred girls received 
injuries and uthets were arrested and sent lo jail. 
There was a procession at Allahabad beaded by a 
batch of Uuiveisity gi«ls. They faced police firing 
three times until the police failing to break the 
.spirit bad to be withdrawn. 

Uke U. P. the province of C. P. ' also 
brought some unknown places on the map t>f 
India. These are Cbimur, Ashti, Ramtek, YavH 
and others. We have already referred to the 
heroic protest of Prof, Bhanaali against the Govern* 
ment actKitigg in the village of Cbimur. Chimur 
is a Jungle district with a population of 6000. The 
ir Bombay had aroused very keen^ though 
l)on%(Al|lit enthusiasm in the district.' On 16th 


August a peaceful procession was greeted by 
lathis and bullets and the local leaders were 
arrested. Infuriated mob had a clash with the 
police and a S. I. was killed and Government 
buildings were burnt up and the bridges and 
roads were damaged and blocked. This brought 
the troops on the 17tb. Bes'des wholesale 
arrests, beating and looting, the police and 
military distinguished itself by the assault uii 
women, against which Prof. Bhansali had fasted. 
A similar sequence of events had repeated itself 
at Ashti where highly respected Congress leaders 
were shot down by the police and a police officer 
was killed in the clash that followed and Govern* 
ment buildings burnt. The arrest and punishment 
at l>otb these places were enormous. 20 persons 
were sentenced to death and 26 to transportation 
in Cbimur and lu to death and 56 (o transportation 
in Ashti. 

Similar, though less brutal events had 
occured at Kamtek and YaVli, in Betul district 
of Mahakoshal, and in Nagpur itself. Railway 
stations weie reduced to ashes and post office*, 
telegraph wires and roads were destroyed or 
blocked. Many well known veteran workers 
laid down their lives in Nagpur and other places 
in C. P. The Government repression distinguished 
itself by a new level of ferocity in this province. 

In Maharashtra the district of Satara became 
famous in 1942 as a aite of Patri*Sarkar. Satnra 
had earned similar fame in the early Satyagraha 
movement of 193U*32. In 1942 wbeu the reals* 
tance iu the rural areas, as elsewhere, bad been 
suppressed by ruthless repression, the under- 
ground workers organised a parallel Government 
at Satara. Such an experiment was possible in 
this hilly conntry, witb various Indian States 
bordering on the Britilb Ipdilf'districts. Karlicr 
this district had been haunted by notorious crimi* 
nal absconders largely in league with the corrupt 
police autborlty end (he people in the district bad 
been living in constant harassment and fear. The 
leadere of the Patri-Sarkar snatched ewsy the 
initiative both from the police and the brigands 
and, under the leadership of some 0, S. P. workers, 
succeeded in sstsbllshing en euUioritjr in a large 
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number of vfllegee. The undergrouud workers 
had to cross swords with criminal absconders and 
established a reign peace and justice. They set 
up law courts and a police force known as Tufan 
Sena. The system of gramraj was carried out by 
the masses themselves. Tlie Patri«Sarkai also 
Initiated a programme of social service and 
village uplift work. 

The ejcperimeut of conise did not last long 
and would have been completely crushed by military 
force of the Government when the Working 
Committee was later released and the political 
atmosphere in the country took a different torn. 

Other pro^'inces such ns Assam, Orissa, Sind 
and the Punjab gave a good account of themselves. 
The pattern of events in all these places was 
similar. Mass demonstration against the arrest 
of the leaders, police firing and ariests, incidents 
of sabotage followed by ruthless repression. In< 
Assam a system of “Dictators” including Sreejukta 
Sarafu Devi and Moulavi Md. A. fi. A. Mobarak 
and other ladies and Mus^m workers was followed, 
to keep the flame burning. 

The conditions in the Punjab weie particularly 
difficult and the task of (he undeground workers 
was specially hazardous. The district of Rawal- 
pindi, which was, by-the-way, the military Head- 
quarters of the British Government, played a 
most distinguished part in the Punjab. 

The 1942 movement, in N. W. F. P. followed 
a course that is a proof of Congress contention. 
The Government for a long time had not arrested 
the beloved leader of Frontier, Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, and expected to find the movement 
die its own death. With the guidance of Badshah 
Khkn, the movement remained i^rfectly peaceful 
in the land of brave pathans. However it hilied 
the expectations of the Government, and Inatoad 
of dying, it gathered new force and rose to 
higher levels of revolutionary, thopgh noiHviolent 
activities. It began with mass demonStratiooS. 
processions wad picketing of liquor shops, till 
latar ou 4th September, 1947, the Congress knd 
the Khndii Khidmetgars repudiated the British 


Raj in the province. Badshah Khan and his 
party started on fraternal marches in the villagci. 
and loused tremendous enthusiasm. Final phase 
of the movement, after a month, took the form of 
organised raids ou Law Courts throughout the 
province, in a strictly non-violent manner. 
Khudai Khidmatgars were injured in a large 
number by lathi charges and were later fired 
upon and killed. Efforts at demoralisation 
having failed, the Government was now forced 
to resort to arrests. Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 
headed a force of volunteers for *raid’ or for 
taking possession of Mardan Law Court, as a 
symbol of the Government authority. He was 
severely beaten and bad to be removed to jail in 
an unconscious state with his two ribs broken. 
Only one -single case of looting of a post office 
was reported in this province and this was 
condemned unequivocally when Badshah Khan 
came to know of it. The casualties were all on 
the side of the volunteers. 

Ill Bengal serious tionble had developed by 
the ruthleas action of the police in Calcutta and 
tram cars and other traffic were completely 
dislocated. Roads were barricaded for a number 
of days. The police and the military opened 
fire several times in various parts of the city. 
A secret radio station also worked in Calcutta 
as In Bombay for a long time til. all its workers 
were arrested. The movement in Calcutta' was 
carried ou mostly by the students and the 
enthusiasm was unprecedented even in the 
history of Bengol. The repression that followed 
was equally unprecedented. For six long months 
people iu Calcutta resisted doggedly the mighty 
concentration of the police and military. Jails 
were filled with the arrested men and women. 
There were workers' strikes in military workshops. 
Beginning in Decemlier, 1309 workers were on 
strike in Calcutta, latter the number increased 
and ammunition factory at Cossipore bad to work 
only part timu. 

HTOpT OV MjDNAPOnK 

1942 utovawent ravaaled the strength and 
daring inltlAtivc of out common, people in the 
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villaices in h way thal makes every Indian proud 
and happyi even those who might not like the 
incidents of murders and violepce that niorred the 
movement from the Congreas point of view. The 
first place among various districts and provinces, 
that distinguished themselves in 1942, is that of 
Midpapore. In the hectic time through which we 
have iMtibsed since 1942, the story of Midnapore is 
not so 'Widely known as it deserves to be. If there 
was ever a mass revolution, the heroic struggle 
of the peasants, of Midnapore was one of them and 
the place of this episode in the history of Indian 
National struggle is unsurpassed by any event in 
any part of the country. In Midnapore, 'Rardoli* 
was re*enacted with the new revolutionary fevonr 
that was the mark of marching time. 

The events in 1942 indicated and from the 
earlier history of national struggle iu Midnapore 
it became clear, that these villages weie deeply 
influenced by the Gandhiuu spirit of non-violence 
which had infused a new strength and in.spired 
them to stand and face the mightiest power of the 
British Government. 

JCarlier in 193V-32 mowment, we rememljer 
in our jails, we were thrilled with the news from 
Contai and other places in Midnapore, as much as 
by the revolutionaiy episodes in Bengal about 
this time, 

The major part of Midnapore hud lieen the 
scene of agrarian distress and unrest owing to 
Htbitrary war-time measures of the Government. 
The ‘Denial policy' had been followed by the 
Government against the danger of invasion in a 
rather heartless manner. Boats and cycles bad 
lieen seised against nominal compensation. A cess 
ret'aluation had been introduced and the war bonds 
were sold under high-pressure tactics. The spectre 
of famine, which later spread death and devasta- 
tion in Bengal, was already looming large. In thia 
desparate condition “Quit India” resointiou was 
received by people with a sense of relief. 

Th«ie were large meetings and piocessious. 
In ‘'fahisWdal a hand of National volunteers in 
If llHorm led a procession pf 20,000 pfoiple and behl 


meeting in front of the police thana and in the 
presence of the District Magistrate to declare 
independence. The imlice did* not obey the Dis- 
trict Magistrate's order for lathi charges on the 
crowd. 

In execution of the deniol policy the Govern- 
ment was attempting to take aw ty all rice stocks 
from this area. This was naturally resisted by 
the villagers and police fit ing and raids on several 
villages started on this issne. 

People had been now organising plans for 
successful resistance and capture of Government 
power. The Government later in their pamphlet 
on the disturbances of 1942-43 had to pay a tribute 
to the organising capacity of people In Midnapore 
in the following words > “In Midnapore in Pengal, 
the oi»eralions of the rebels indicated consider- 
able caie and planniuR. Kflective warning system 
hadlteeu devised, elementary tactical principles were 
observed, for Instance, encirclement and flanking 
movements clearly on pre-arranged signals. The 
fortvs* of disorder were accompanied by doctors 
and nttrsing ordeilies to attend the casualties 
and its intelligence system was effective.*' 
Plans for simultaneous raids on police stations, 
couits and other Government cenles were made at 
a secret meeting held on September 27, which was 
attended by prominent representatives of the 
Tamluk Snb-division and other adjoining areas. 
Next day members of the Vidyut Bahtni (Lightning 
Corps) which was organised and run under the 
leadcisbip of two prominent Congressmen, Sj. 
Susbil Dhara and Sj. AJoy Mukherjee, and worked 
on the model of a people’s militia, started the 
campaign. Big trees were felled to block impor- 
tant roads. Thirty culverts were broken and 
the mate roads were rendered impassable. 
Twenty-seven miles of tdegraid} and telephone 
lines were c«t and 194 telegraph posts were 
nprootadi Three police stations of Tamluk 
.Snb^livision ware aimtillsneoasly attacked on 
that 4ayand the other on the next day. The 
taehnique of the raids was simple but irreaistahle. 
Many ihonaanda of people marched along the 
public roads sttsight towards the thana ignoring all 
opposition from the police, defying lathi chatges 
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and bullets. They captured the tbanas and 
hoisted the tri-colour National flag on the buildings. 
Anybody in the police force who resisted or fired 
upon the crowd was caught hold of and produced 
for public trial. In these death-defying campaigns 
Hindus and Muslims marched shoulder to shoulder 
and faced bullets with exemplarv heroism. 

$iome of the thrilling episodes in the story 
of Midnapore deserve to be recorded in these 
pages. The following account of facts have lieen 
taken from Sri Satyen Sen friipta’s article in the 
A. B, Pntrika : 

“Pivc big processions in accordance with 
plans, approached the Sub-divisional town of 
Tainluk from different directions. As they were 
closing on the police station the sepoys under 
the command of a Police officer made a fierce 
lathi charge on the crowd to disperse them. Still 
the processions surged on. The Police party 
aided by the military thereupon resitrted to 
firing on the pr«>cessions indiscriminately. Unable 
to stand the rain of bullets portions of crowd 
dispersed. But the men who were conducting 
the processions marched forward. One of them 
w’as killed and several others were injured by 
bullets. Tl>e wounded persons were taken to 
Kamkrishua Heva Asram lij' their comrades and 
one of them named Sj. Ramchandra Berah was 
arrested by the military’ and carried to the police 
station with bleeding iqjuries. When Ramchandra 
regained his consciousness he forgot his wound 
and somehow managed to drag his bullet-riddled 
body to the outer door of the thana. His face 
lit up ^with the j«v of victory. He cried aloud, 
as if he was calling his other comrades to follow 
him, ‘Here am 1 at the thana. The thana is 
cnptnred*. With these words he fell down dead. 

Everybody in Midnapore will take their 
hats off for generations to the memory of 73*year- 
old peasant woman Metangint Kaara, who diei<i 
a martyr’s death while leading a proceasion 
through a heavy barrage of police firing 
in the grim davs of August sttngglcaii 
The prooessiott that advanced towards the Thmluk 
Sttb-divisionsi Polka station from the north mat 


with a shower of Intlleis from the military which 
compelled the men and women to retreat to some 
distance for the time being. A yoimg boy named 
I«uxmi Narayan Das, however, came forward and 
snatched away a gnn from one of the soldiers. 
He w’as mercilessly beaten by the soldiers and 
when they were engaged in the act, Matangini held 
aloft the Congress tri-cobmr in her hand and led 
an unarmed charges through the ranks of the 
soldiers. The bewildered soldiers drew hack and 
subsequently greeted her with the torrent of 
bullets. The first bullet pierced her hands which 
held the. National Flag. Although badly ii^ured 
she tightened her grip on the Flog and appealed 
to the Indian troops not to fire on Indians. Sthe 
spoke to them to leave their jolw and join the 
national struggle for freedom. But before she 
could make any impression on them a bullet passed 
through her forehead and she fell down dead. As 
she lay in the dust sanctified by her blood the 
National Flag was still in her grip yet flying 
unsullied. A soldier ran to her and kicked the 
flag to the ground in just the usual mercenary 
spirit. It was a ghostly spectacle of Mood-loith. 
A few steps behind tne gory body of Matangini, 
lay scattered the dead Nfdies of l,uxmi Narayan 
I)ns (13), Puri Madhab Pramanik (14), Nogendra 
Noth Samanta and Jihaii Chandra Sera. The 
soldiers kept a strong guard around the dead 
bodies while many of those who had been injured 
were still crying in agony. People of the neigh- 
bouring localities who came to attend the wounded 
persons were not allowed to go near them. One 
man who lay with mortal wounds cried for water. 
A woman who was present in the scene rushed to 
a neighbouring tank, dipped the end of her sari 
into water and sqneeaed it to the lips of the man. 
A soldier on guard pointed the gun at her and 
ordered her to stop giving water. A spontaneous 
reply burst forth from her : ’Kill me if you like, 
I will not yield to your threats’. 

Frpm the fionth-westem direction of Tamluk 
another prooSMiou oonsiisting of 9000 persons 
entemd the town eeroes the Wooden bridge. The 
police oiSeev oonunenUng a mil^lary group at the 
post hnrled a thgt ail trespassers 

proceediiiig on the roed woeSd be shot. Several 
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persons inuludiug » wuintin came forward and 
offered themselves before the pointed gan. They 
were cordoned off and arrested. Then the proces- 
sion was dispersed by a fierce lathi charge. The 
arrested persons were raercilesslv beaten and then 
let off excepting seven, including the woman. 
They were produced Iwfore a summarr trial and 
sentenced to 2 vears R. I. each. 

* * I 

The procession that invaded Tamluk Police 
Station from tj^e west consisted of nearly 1,000 
persons. They were subject to repented lathi 
charges and made to disperse. 

In this manner about 20,000 people — all 
unarmed and non-violent — braved the hordes of 
Government forces. Baffled in their attempt and 
overpowered by torrents of bullets they withdrew, 
but they were not beaten. Nearly 10,000 of them 
spent the whole night looking for an opportunitv 
of renewing their attack. But as the police and 
the military continuously poured into the town 
in numbers the unarmed people gradually -with- 
drew. The relatives of those killed approached 
the authorities for the dead bodies but were insul- 
ted and dri-ven away at the point of bayonets. For 
several days after the.se happenings surrounding 
villagers obiierved hartal in common with people 
in the town as a re.sult of which vegetable, fish and 
milk markets were deserted. 

On September 29 the little town of Mahishadal, 
situated in the interior of Tamluk snb-division, was 
inflamed. Numerous proce.ssions -with large Con* 
gress tricolours came out from different localities 
within and outside the town and converged to the 
eastern outskirts of the police station in a gather- 
ing of 5000 people. The officer-in-charge of the 
P. S. assisted by the armed guards at the disposal 
of the local R^ja intercepted the procession and 
opened fire killing 2 and ityuriiig several men. 
The procession temporarily withdrew to a distance 
and soon swelled to nearly 25,000 people. The 
huge crowd thereupon Invaded the thana. The 
police anti armed guards of the local Rgjn resorted 
to an indtscriminate firing. Pour times the 
ad-vanced in the face of heavy ehower of 
. The residence of the second ' officer of 


the Police Station wus set on fire. Thirteen 
persons were killed and manv injured by 
bnllets. 

But while the.se efforts did not apparentlv 
meet with complete success in Tamluk Snb- 
divt.sionnl Headquarters and Mahishadal, people 
of Sntahattt and Nandigram Police Stations under 
the able guidance of Vidyut Bahiui (I,ightning 
Corps) stormed the two police stations in mighty 
mass attacks. Rifles, guns and thana office 
files were all .seised. The buildings were set on 
fi-re along with Khasmahal office, Union Board 
office and man** kacharies of xaminders and Rijas. 
The Government officers who surrendered were 
all well-treated. They were given railway fares 
and allowed to go home. 

The frenzy of the people that burst forth 
in the .shape of a mighty rebellion gave rise to a 
terrible boycott campaign against the British 
aathorit>’’, in places where the movement could 
not achieve complete success. People boycotted 
all Government offices. The law ('oiirts were 
for the most part empt^' and had little work to 
do. The officers of the Government as well as 
the military had to live in the most hostile 
atmosphere and could gel no co-operation' from 
the people. Boatmen refused them boats, peasants 
and 'villagers did not sell articles of daily use to 
them and over and above all these difficulties 
there were the people’s squads to ambush and 
capture them at unguarded moments. In areas 
that had passed tinder the control of ‘jatiya 
Sarkar’ ('National Government), however, a fine 
system of popnlaf ' administration was brought 
into operation. The Ztightning Corps was 
remodelled into a formidable militia and its units 
were kept ip readiness to resist any attack either 
from the British or the jaj^nese. The efficiency 
of this organisation stood the test of time and the 
people 6f Tiantlttk still remember with gratitude 
the great services rendered by the volunteers of 
'Vidyut Bahiui during the terrible cyclone and 

flood that swept the district." 

1 

'Hie Sub-division of Contai played an equal- 
ly glorious part, true to its traditioa« in ttia sou- 
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viutenl ‘CHnipaign of processioiiii and hartals, 
picketing and boycott of (lovernment offices, law 
courts and schools. The (voremment officers found 
it verj’ hard to Iniy ewn auv foodstuffs. There 
was a mass resignation of Ohowkidars and 
Dafadars. loiter there were raids on polii'e 
stations and some of the police stations were 
bnmt. A1.S0 some police constables were ‘arrested’ 
and kept in detention camp for ten dn^’S after 
which they were relense<l. Tire (rovemment 
authorities, of course, took due notices of these 
happenings. Tlie entire Suh-dixMsion were subiect 
to the military rule and curfew was impo.sed. The 
usual program of looting and burning of houses 
including schools and public buildings was 
followed bx’ the (^rveriiment. It has lieen esti- 
mated that in Contai vSub-divisionul one 766 houses 
of different xHllages were burnt. Sometimes 
entire villages were razed to the ground. Many 
of the villagers left their homes. There were more 
than 200 cases of nape on women as recorded in 
the Congress office. 

fiimilar incidents look place in Sadar Sub- 
division of Midnapore. Miduapore paid dearly 
in men and properties. T,ootiug, arson, rape and 
killing was rife for long. But .spirit of the people 
u tis not crushed. 

The inhuman character of the (lovernmenl 
was, however, fully revealed w'hen Midnapore was 
struck by a moat terrible cyclone. The protec- 
tors of lyow and Order, found this as an oppor- 
tunity to take their revenge on the iteople that 
had challenged the authority. The news ot ■ havoc 
was suppressed for over a fortnight and appeals 
for'help were treated as criminal. It was Dr. 
Shyamapraaad Mookerjiee who threw light on these 
affairs in his letter of resignation to Sir John 
Herbert, the nnfamous fhrvemor of Bengdl. Hie 
burning of houses and looting were going on in 
some parts of the district even after a fortnight 
of. the cyclone. The relief workers were put 
under arrest, and often the police interfered in 
the work of rescue of men, women and children or 
of giving them relief. Inapite of all this, 
the spirit of Midnapore remained unbroken to 
the last. i • • • 

$S 


3. WORDl) RKACTIONON 1!)42 SITUATION 

The events in fncUa and the iraiwrlance of 
India's part us the Imstion of the war in the Kast 
bronght the Tudian .situation prominently into the 
headlines in America at this time. The Congress 
resoint ion hud appealed to the conscience of the 
world and specially to President Roosvelt, Marshall 
Chiung kai-Shek and M. Maisky to support India’s 
demand for Inde]iendenee. The British ambassador, 
in Washington, Loid Halifax with his Indian 
stooge Mr. Bajpai curried on anti-Oongres.s propa- 
ganda in the U,S.A. The Cungres.s was effectively 
muzzletl. But the Indian cause was taken np 
effectively by several American publicists and 
thinkers at this critical time, for w’hich India 
w'ould’reraain grateful to these friends. 

Various British and ‘Indian’ representatives 
were sent at this time to the IT.S..V. to ‘educate’ 
the American opinion, on the rather obviously 
niicomfortable fact of British domination of India. 
Mr. Roosvelt, however, .sent his oum representa- 
tree to India, who figured in the Indian situation in 
a significant war. The first was Col. Johnson 
whose name liecnme familial in connection with the 
Cripps mission. Next iniportnnt figure was that 
of Mr. William Phillips, w’ho created quite a 
sensation bv his revelatious, and advocacy of the 
Indian point of view'. There xvere some notable 
American Correspondents in India in tlk42, the 
most famous being I,ouis Fischer. He had Ihwd 
xvHli (bindhi and was a bearer of his message to 
President Roosvelt. On return to r.S.A, Mr. 
I.onis Fischer carried a tearing and raging 
campaign in favour of Indian cause. 

Great hopes had been aroused by the persona- 
lity of Mr. Roosvelt, the autb<ir of 'Font Freedoms'. 
But like Woodrow Wilson in the earlier war, he 
paind away withunt malising those pledges and 
IreMloimi in the case of India. In face of the fierce 
etppoeitiott of their British allies, the official Amer- 
k»n attitmle to the Indian stand was cautions and 
unhelpftilf Bnt sooh «Bet the arrest of the leadeis 
in AiitgtwC 1042, the U.I4.A. * were deeply stirred 
hy the siweelueM end WUiiqgn of eminent American 
thinlMr«» enthors and ionmalista. The spark of 
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Freedom, kindled bv Virn<ih{ugton was not dend in 
America- There was Pearl Buck, everreadv, to 
espouse the cause of India and China with her 
foroefnl pen. There was Irinyntaug, who loyed 
Iii'liu (luite as much ns he did China. There was 
Wendell Willkie, equally critical of Britain and 
.\merica for their Imperialistic tendencies, and 
pleading for one World unequivocally. Tliere was 
support to die Indian cause from far sighted 
statesman like Henry A. Wallace, American Vice- 
Pre.sident as well uii, from American T^aliour. The 
editor of I*ife wr<*te nn 'open letter' to the people 
of Bngland. In this letter the American view 
IKiint on India was made clear. 

“We American-s may have some disagreement 
among ourselves as to what we are fighting 
fur, but one ihitig, we are sure, we are not lighting for 
is to hold the British Empire together”. 

There wa^ support to the Indian cause from 
China. General Smuts p^id a tribute to (sandhi 
and deprecated the propaganda sought to tie made 
against him. Stalin had also made a general 
declaration, on the lines of the Atlantic Charter, 
formulating his policy in support of liberation of 
enslaved nations and restoration <if their sovereign 
rights. 

In Kngland Mr. Brailsford and Mr. Idoiiel 
Fielden were trying for a compromise uith Gandhi 
and the Lalxrar Party declared their policy about 
India. Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery, however, made 
I’ery proyocative and propagandist statements on 
India and the 1942 movement from time to time. 

THR BKNGAt, FAMINE AND ITS LEGACY 

Sri R, Palme Dutta 

The bankruptej' of Indian agricultural eco* 
uomy was revealed in all its nakedness when after 
the entry of Japan into the war, the imports of rice 
from Burma were stopped. It immediately 
created a tiitnation of scarcity of foodgrains and 
rising pr{ces‘|n India, which could have been met 
{i|l||t]r, by sn intenHive drive to inpease the 
. jpmtHtion of foodgrains by relievini; the burden 


on the tenant and bv supplying him the necessary 
irrigation and other facilities; secondly, by 
control of prices and overall rationing: and lastly, 
hv effectively checking the hoarding and 
black marketing hv' landlords and traders. 
Instead of this the imperialist Government, 
inleiil on financing the war b>' the exploitation 
of the common people, relied upon inflation, 
high prices, and u-sed hoarders themselves to 
obtain its food .supplies for the military without 
caring to organise equitable distribution of food 
for the people. The result was that though the 
total deficit of foodgrains in the year 1943 was 
onlv 1,400,01)0 tons, a minor fraction of India's 
needs, vast parts of country were plunged into a 
famine which resulted in mass deaths. 

In Bengal alone, according to a siin'ey 
conducted by Prof. K. P. Chattopadhyay, 3i 

million people died ns a result ol the famine, 
h>cen the official Famine Inqiiirv Commission 
placed the total number of deaths at li million. 

Epidemics followeti in the wake of famine, 
and hv .Seplemlier 1944, 1,200,000 jieople in Bengal 
had died of various diseases (Bbuwani Sen, "Rural 
Bengal in Kuins" p. 18). 

The fuiuine was a 'man>made' famine. The 
shortage in Bengal was only a shortage of six 
weeks' supplies and could have been made ttp In' 
imports and equitable distribution. But over one- 
third of the population of Bengal was hit by the 
famine. The entire stocks had been cornered 
hv the big zamindars and traders, and the corntpt 
bureaucracy rather than force stocks out of their 
hands helped them to shoot np inrices and play 
havoc with the lives of millions of people. The 
price of rice in Calcutta which was Rs. 6 per 
maund in January, 1942 rose to Rs. 11 in 
November 1942, Rs» 24 in February- April, 
1943, Rs. 3ft in May, Rs. 85 in July, Rs. 38 
in Angnst, Rs. 40 in October, 1943. The price 
roserio as high as Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 per niannd 
in the raofussail districts. Rice was available all 
through the famine and in unlimited quantities 
but at Rs. 100 per mannd. 
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tile t>ig merchants as a result made a huge 
.surplus blackmorket profit of Rs. 1,500 million in 
the course of this famine (ibid., p. 1). 

The first to be hit were the 75 per cent of 
tlie peasant families of Bengal, who own less than 
5 acres of land and hent e cannot meet their own 
needs of foodgrnins. By May 1943, these 75 per 
cent had no stocks of rice left Avith them and “food 
*>t<K'k wos in the hnnds of jotedars and merchants, 
and of government agent-s and factoiy owners" 

( ibid., p.4 ). Tlie famine first hit the poorest 
sections and then gradually its impact extended to 
the middle peasaht. The poorer a peasant, the 
earlier was he forced to sell his belongings, become 
a destitute and meet his death. As a survey 
conducted bv Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis and others 
of the Indian Statistical Institute, states : 

“in fact, cIa.ssification of subodivisions by 
amount of paddy land owned per family before 
the famine was found to be roughly parallel to 
the degree of incidence of famine conditions.” 
(“A Sample Survey of Aiter-Rffects of the 
Bengal Famine it 1943", u. iii, Sankhya, Vol. 7 
part 4, 1943.) 

The result of this famine was a further 
impoverishment of the peasantry and au increased 
concentration ot land into the haBd.s of the richer 
landlords and moneylenders. 

According to this sutve>', nearly 1,590,000 
families (about t)ne*fourth of the number who 
had owned padjly land before the famine) had 
either sold in full or in part or mortgaged 
their paddy Ignd during the course of one 
year of famine, from April, 1943, to- A|>ril 
1944. Out of these 260,000 families had totally 
lost their holdings and were thu$ reduced to 
the rank of landless lahonnrs: 660,i)00 had iotd 
their land in part ; and 670,000 had Hioitgafed 
their poddy land. 

Mot mote thaii one rer the Kissns 

arho bava thus lost fheir land, have got it back, 
not tven by meens of the legrl lestitntiow (“Rural 
Peagal in Ruins,*' p. 0). 


Ont of 710,000 acres of pgddy land sold 
during the famine, only 20,000 acres had been 
purchased back in the villages. Roughly 420,000 
acres of paddy land thus passed to outsiders, 
possibly nun>ctiltivating owners residing in urban 
areas (“Sample Surwy", p. iv). 

The process of sale A\as not confined to land 
this time. The whole life of the iieople was dismp* 
ted. Parents were forced t»> throw children and 
babies on the roadside in the hope that somebody 
may pick them up and feed them. Hiusbands were 
forced to leave their wives and the whole family 
at the merc>’ of events. Women were forced to 
sell them.selves and enter brothels. Out of the 
125,000 destitutes who came to Calcutta, it is 
estimated that quite about 30,000 young women 
joined brothels to be able to just continue their 
breathing. 

Many hundred of thousand of people have 
become de.stitutes. .Vcoording to the “Sample 
Suives'," 1,080,000 was the number t>f destitutes in 
Bengal in May 1944, out of which 480,000 persons 
bad been rendered destitute specifically under war 
and famine conditions (ibed., p. v). The number 
of impoverished but not totally destituted comes 
to six million (“Rural Bengal in Ruins," p. 16). 

The whole village economy was disorganised. 
The village artisans and craftsmen, like the 
fisherman, the leather worker, the blacksmith, 
the potter and the weaver, were the worst sufferers 
during the famine. They were, in fact, among 
the first to he hit and vt-ere reduced to mere 
paupers. 

Even those who still survived the impact are 
themselves heading towards destitution. The 
village artisans ate finding rehabilitation very 
difficult. AU artidea of their tteed‘--yarn, iron, 

IfSther, etc., have gone into the blackmarket. 
TIh* peasapts have no cattle to plough the land, 
about 300,00(1 or 6*5 per cent of the families of 
mal Pengal having lost all the cattle they had 
before the famine. During this onejear, 20per 
cent of ihe bullocks eithe/ perished or passed into 
the bayids of the non't^Uera, 
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The proportion of families in debt has 
immensely increased. The followng data collected 
by the Kisaii Samiti %vorkers shows the increase 
iti indebtedness of the fnmilies still living in the 
worst of the faiiiine-affecled areas : 



Percentage of families in debt 


1943 

1944 

Kisfin fainilie<^ 

43 

66 

Various craffismen 

27 

56 

Miscellaneous 

17 

46 

# 

(ibid 

p. 12.) 


Vast masses of jieasants • lo-day have no land, 
no seed, no cattle, no cash to buy their reqttireineuts 

and *‘the 

proi>erlied peasant is today de])endent upon the 
prosperous peasant in the villuKe or upon the 
jotedar for his land, his cattle, for oil-cake, and 
even for seed. He has io sell himself at any 
terms to secnie land, cattle and seed, or he would 
}je reduced to a day hdMmrer” (ibid., p, lo). 

What hai^jMsued in liengal was a most accent- 
utcd form of the crisis overtaking the entire 
country. Nowhere did the mass of the peasantry' gain 
from high wartime prices. Only a thin stratum of 
the middle peasants weie able to wipe off part of 
their debts ; the masses sank deeper and deeper into 
debt and thus lost their lands. Recently nn enquiiy- 
was conducted b> the Madras CTOvemment under Dr. 
R. V. Naidti into the rural debt during the war. 
The various statistics gh^n hy the emjuiiy'' do not 


give a correct picture at all; they Art vAry much 
biassed, tremendous weightage during sampling 
having been given in favour of the landlords. But 
even this enquirv could not conceal the real trend, 
namely, that the debt of the petty landholdeis, 
tenants and agricultural labourers has immensely 
iucreased ns a lesult of the war. 

A process of expropriation of cultivators has 
Ijeeu going on nil through the war years a terrible 
pace, lending India into a state of chronic scarcity, 
stravation and famine. In 11>4(>, within three 
yenff) of the great famine, India is once again faced 
with a situation when the total deficit of food- 
grains is estim.ated to l)e 6 million tons and lives of 
one- fourth of the population are threatened with 
extinction J** 

(The latest position as revealed hy the (bivcrtt- 
ment as is follows 

** India indulged in international trade for 
centuries, but she never imported foodgraiiis. Now 
we don’t get anything else and continue to !»eg for 
more. From Januaiy lo June our imports ainouii- 
led lo n,57,t>00 Ions. Last year imported 2i 
million tons. India has already paid 77 crorcs of 
lupees. In order lo stabilise food prices within 
the counliy the Clovernmcnt has had to subsidise 
hy Rs. 20i crores on an import of Rs. 100 crores. 
The spiral started in 11)43 -when we imported 3,28, 
686 tons. In 1944 it went up to 6,53,000 tons. 
In 1945 It was 8,56,726 tons”.) 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

GANDHIAN MARCH TO PORTALS OF FREEDOM 

Sir S. Radhnkiisliiuut 


1 

T HKKJv lire ccitaiti iniKCii in llie histories 
of nations which are referred to Ijy 
Inter generntions with pride und rc> 
verence. Our nge is one such which 
will lie reiiieuihered ns the ern of the resurrection 
of our nation, when oni country passed from a 
state of subjection to a foreign iwwer to one of 
freedom. This great transition is consummated by 
the consecrated will of the iieople and their deter- 
mined non-violent re.sistuuce to the greatest 
imiierialist power. This emergence of our nation 
is achieved without a long drawn out armed conflict 
with its aftermath of hatred, bitterness nod decline 
in moral 'standards. We owe this in the 
main to Mahatma Gandhi who has vitalised the 
country, awakened its will, roused its energies 
and inspiied its political thinking with a uew 
ethical passion. 

In a recent hook on "The Yogi and the 
Commissiar” Arthnr Koeatler obaertvs that the 
future of Btiropeen civiliention deiwfids on the 
tefashioning of the human mind. "Neither the 
twint nor the revolutionary can save us, only the 
synthesis of the twow” We have st«^ a synthesis 
in .Oandtii, ^sdto is at emt^ n saint and n 


revolylionarj’. His saintliness has little in common 
with sectarian orthiKloxy. Por him the Ultimate 
Spirit i.*? gteater than the scriptures, the One 
Siipieme whom all religions adore. The sacred 
fire is the same in its essence wherever it may be 
burning. Historical accidents account for the 
varied expre.ssions we employ to represent the 
same inrauing. (Thnndbi's faith in Cod makes 
him an incorrigible optimist aljont the future of 
man. Prom his faith flow his deX'otiou to truth 
and l««v, his singleness of purpose, his- soul 
<»f honour, attributes that liaiv endeared him 
to UK all. His call to u.s is to deepen our spirits 
and enlarge the scope of onr affections. The 
nobler a soni is, it is .said, the more objects of 
compassion it ha.s. The greatest souls look upon 
the whole world ns their family, VoMulhaiva 
Ktttumbakum. 

Though Gandhi has contributed a great deal 
to the retxn,’er>’ of our nation, to the revelation of 
its mental and iiwKral resources so long repressed 
by enslavement, tbongb he has led, guided and 
controlled for over n generation our liberation 
movement which hat to its credit many sacred 
m<!moriee and iutcrifidul effcins, our national re^'i- 
val is net tibe chief or tbe Itighest part of his 
great' wwk, When the strife of these days is 
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forgotten, Gandhi will stand out in history as the 
great prophet of truth and love in the settlement 
of national and international disputes. In clear 
and confident tones he tells us that this world of 
bh)od of tears is not what the world should he. 
We must huild a world of peace and we cannot do 
so nnjess we secure for it a tnil}' moral foundation. 
We > may hold different metaphysical views, adopt 
differenf* inodes of worship and there are millions 
to-day who do not desire or place their faith in any 
God at all. Ilu^, e'i'ery one of us will feel hlghl3' 
off^ded if he is pronounced destitute of any 
moral sense, it he is said to be untruthful or 
unloving. All religions and systems of morality 
are agreed thnt respect fur life, respect for 
intangible posse.ssions, good name and honour, 
constitute morality and justice. Du nut unto 
others what you would not like to be done to 
you. Jltmanah pratikulani pure$am na samacaret. 
Bren primitive savages accept thi.s principle. 
Only for them its apjtreciation is limited bo their 
own tribe and race and those outside are not regar- 
ded as human beings. As our horizon expands, as 
our moral sense deepens, we feel thnt these moral 
precepts are valid for all human beings. The great 
German philosopher Kant, who was veiy sensitive 
to right and wrong, declared, **No eydl shocks the 
mind like injustice; all other evil that we suffer is 
a.s nothing compared therewith". He continues, 
“if justice should perish, it would no longer he 
w otth living for human ieings to live on earth”. 
Pear of our own safety or the peril of our conntiy' 
should not pievent ns from protesting against injus- 
tice and resisting wrongs. Neutrality between 
right and wrong is a sign of moral peiversitj'. 

This aching world longs to live but it does 
not know how. Our projects for reshaping life 
which began in hope have ended in failure. Our 
sorrows and sufferings are being repeated under 
other forms. All this is not due to the defects of 
the political machinery of the I^esgue of Nations 
or the United Nations Organization but to the fail- 
ings of men who operate them. The political and 
economic .fictoi 5 , gicgisphy. and geology, scienti- 
fic uii«covl|||ji’ and industrial development are no 
douli*' important but mote important than all these 
ls% human element which is a coiMp'|ex of wisdom 
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judgment, disinterestedness, a sense of fairplay, 
self-mastery or their opposites of gieed, ambition, 
vanity, pride and jealousy. The real problem is 
the human one. History is mode more by the 
emotions of men than the forces of economics. 
Whether the world makes for achievement or frus- 
tration depends on the nature of the human 
material. The re-education of man, the discipline 
of his will and intelligence which will cure his 
weaknesses to which he is inclined and strengthen 
the virtues which he reijuires is what we need. 
We should endow human beings with a sense of 
right which will bom up the grosser elements of 
our nature in its consuming flame. 

Today the world is like a ship with no 
captain, heading for the rocks. It is swept b3' 
passion and folly. We do not know whether it 
is passing through birth pangs oi death throes. 
If we adopt the path of greed, hatred and self- 
interest, we will become sometimes less than 
human. If we take the other path of fortitude, 
unselfish setvice and sacrifice, we will reach 
heights of splendour in body, mind and spirit of 
which we can hardly dieam. Irreligion is our 
malady, and religion as an adventure of .spirit, a.s 
radical transformation of hnnmu nature is the 
cure for it. 

Such a religion will lie revolutionuiy in 
character requiring us to embraev l«y an act ol 
faith a vision of humanity based on justice, racial 
and national. Knslgvement of one people by 
another, whatever may be the reason, is an act of 
injustice. Those who suffer from such injustice 
wish to get rid of it by armed resistance. It is 
Gandhi’s supreme contribution that be substitutes 
for this method of force the method of love. 

It is said that nonviolence is the dream 
of the wise while idolence is the history of man. 
It is trpe tjbat wars are obvious and dramatic and 
their results in ebehtinf the course of history are 
evident and striking. But there is a stmggle 
which goeH on without arms and violence in 
the minds of men. The consequences of this 
deeper stmggle ere not reedrded in the statistics 
ofthekiUed and the injured. It is the struMlle 
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for human deoauo% for the avoidance of phvaical 
strife which restricts human life, for a world 
without wars and famines, for raising humanity 
to a higher plane. Gandhi is the most effective 
fighter in this great struggle. His message is not 
a .matter for academic debate by intellectual 
highbrows. It is the err of exasperate I m inkind 
which is at the cross ro ids. Which shall preva il 
-Ihe law of the jungle or the law of love 1 Everv 
child that is born into the world offers by its 
advent the assurance that love is the basis of 
life. The common people are simple and kind. 
They love their neighbours and go out of their 
w'av to help them. It is wrong to assume that 
human nature is warlike and it is difficult to 
change it. Violence is not born in men but is 
built into them. Human nature is plastic and is 
capable of iuiprovemenl. Cannibalism and human 
sacrifices are abolished. 'I'he diseased and the 
insane are not cut oflF. We are not happv about 
the exei'ution of murders. We look forward to a 
time 'when criminals and lunatics will tie treated 
as objects of remedial care. 

It is argued that it will not lie possible for 
one nation to adopt non-violence w'hile others are 
heavily armed. Such a view will make all pro- 
gress iinpossilde. The human race did not get on 
its hind legs as one man. Howe\'er, general the 
consciousness that the posture is possible may 
have been, someone had to make a start with the 
gesture- Bs'en now someone has to express 
consciously the half-realised resentment of the 
ordinary' human being to the organisation of war. 
Gandhi felt that he could make a start with the 
Indian people who, in his opinion, hod an innate 
love of truth and hatred of force. If India hy the 
practice of non-resistance overthrows foreign rule, 
she will help to build a new humanity out of the 
ruins of a war-weary and worn-out world. 

Gandhi believes that uon-violeuce ia the most 
•ffBctivc remedy in all conditions. In this haitie 
• ha who wins gains freedom, he who fails is already 
free. “To experiment with Ahitnsa in face of a 
ttiutdeter is to seek seU-destriiction. Bat this Is 
the real test of Ahimsa. He who gets himself 
hilled out ef sheer hclidessness, howeve»» cstt in 


no wise be said to have passed the test. He, who 
when being killed bears no anger against his 
murderer, and even asks God to forgive him, is 
truly non-violent. In a world cursed by obstinate 
prejudice, held together by unfading memories 
of iincient feuds, who can measure the value of 
this matchless weap'in of reconciling love. 

ri 

“Physician, heal thyself, ” is the challenge 
of the successful nations to the people of India. 
Gandhi has accepted this challenge and has spent 
his life in the task of the healing of the nation. 
He has known the physical jxiyerty, intellectual 
inertia aud spiritual decadence of his people. He 
has seen ih his life thousands of ragged skeletons 
of human beings crawling to the wayside ditches 
to die. He has seen workers huddled together in 
tenanients leading a poor careworn existence on 
a petty wage condemned to insecurity and poverty 
never far removed from destitution. He has seen 
middle classes grow up, Eurasian in mentality, 
insensitive to ideals. He has felt the moral injury 
inflicted by i>oIitical subjection. Patiently he has 
nddre.ssed himself to the task of the regeneration 
of his people. He has roused their sense of self- 
respect, goaded them to strive for better conditions 
and look at their masters, white or l>rown, with 
fearle.ssness. None are so fitted to break the 
chainso as those who wear them. He symbolism 
the straggle of the common man and has identified 
himself with the starving millions l)y forgoing 
privileges which others cannot share. His loin 
cloth, his spinning wheel, his third class travel 
ate symbolic of his community with the poorest 
of the country. 

Freedom is not merely the improvement of 
physical conditions or the achievement of political 
indeitendence. It is advance into a new life when 
all things undergo transformation and all forms 
of human oppressions cease. Gandhi seeks to 
emancipate us from tbe network ot social res- 
trictions imposed on use by centuries of tradition. 
He enlarged the proctess of tl|e Congress and made 
it induda tkg removal of the" car#e of nnfouch- 
abilityi the evil of drink* the pride of caste aud the 
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prejudice of reli«i'>n- The cusle and the oitUMste. 
the rich and the pnnr, the and the Ifimlit, 

the Sikh and the OhristiaiK are all brethren in his 
integrated visioti of the new India whicii is in the 
making. Kverv peiiod of transsition is one of 
friction, resistance, conflict, distress of mind, 
a cruel clash of rival loyalties. The old 
dose.not vield without protest, the new is not 
accepted * without resistance. In <»ur K^iieratioii 
there has lieen a considerable dislocation of sicictv, 
decuv of conventions and Ijelief'i and breakdown 
of aiilhoritv. Our society is heaving like some 
hu^e animal in pain. We feel that there has l^een 
no age so disillusioned, so eclectic, so mil>elieviiiK 
as i)nrs. In such a period when all thin^-s are on 
the move, (randhi asks ns to hold fast to the 
Kreat loyalties of suiril , to virtue and to truth. 

In his aiixietv to gei rid of llritish rule he 
does not resort to falsehood or cnnninjr, deceit or 
vicdence. He would rather post])one the achieve- 
ment of Indian freedom than resort to wron^ means. 
When he lelurned from Second Round Table Con- 
ference, he said, “I admit that I ha^'e come back 
empty handed, but I am thankful that 1 have not 
lowered or in any way compromised the honour 
of the fhiK that we entrusted l<i me. It has liecn 
my constant prayer that I may not in an tniKnarded 
moment ol weakness l)etrny mvself into act or word 
that mav }re nnbccomiog to the diRnity of mv conii- 
iry or the trust which my countiyMiieii have reposed 
in me. Thanks to his leadershi]), the struKKl^ for 
Indian freedom has l»eeu iinmixed with any racial 
animosity. There lurks no ill will for the British 
in Indian hearts. If we compare the wa> in which 
anti llnlish feeliiiR expressed it.setf in Ireland or 
is expressing itself in Palestine today we will see 
how the Indian movement for independence has 
been a clean one. What times are exceptional and 
tempers frayed, there is a temptation tjo commit 
cxoes.ses but («aiidhi does not tolerate tlwm. 
When the Bombay naval disturbances o<'Ciired 
he scolded those who started them. He 
is fully aware of the extent ot corrnption 
in high jplaces, of the failure of services, erf 
ntash'ng of secular amihition by the profession of 
religious purpose, of the irritatiem of the ))eople and 
Atie warns us not to lose grip 0ver» ifundamtutal 


principles. He advises us to view the aTuirs of 
our disordered and long sufFeriivr country in the 
light of great ideals. 

That we are establishing freedom without 
an:' bloodshed and anarchv is a great triumph fojr 
Oandhi and his principle of non-violence. He 
cerlainlv does not ask us to ac(|uiecse in wrong or 
submit meekly to injustice. He advised us again 
and again tn resist injustice as einodied in British 
rule. Suffering there has been but it has been the 
sjnffering of our own people. Thousands lost their 
lives. More thousands lost their propertv and still 
more suffered in prison. The British (Vovernmenl’s 
realisation that it is impossible to carry on the old 
line is due to the orgaui/.ed resistance of the 
Indian i^eople to British rule. The war of course 
gave great imi>etus to the libenilion movements. 
Public opinion of the world is insistent that 
imtieriulism should be ]ic|uidated. The British 
(r<jvernment\s acceptance of indei^endence to India 
is a response to the the necessities of the case. 

sphere are many among the younger member 
of the countiT who viewed the British (5ox'ern- 
meiit’s proposals with profound misgivings. 
They saw in it under cover of a generous gesture 
a manouvere more coni]>licated hut similar iu trend 
to the old policy of divide and rule. But (iandhi 
advised ns not to lose faith in ourselves or even 
in the British. To suspect motives is a species 
of weaknes.s. When division of country was forced 
on ns, (xandhi opposed it passionately to the last 
moment and when this divi.siou bore its gory fruit 
and fierce and brutal fratericidal war raged 
and sanity and goodwill were totally lost, 
(kindhi alone i*enmined steadfast in his all 
embracing compassion, in his faith in human 
goodness and his endeavour to bring the people 
hack to .sanity and goodwill. Pull freedom 
for the coimtT>’ could not be achieved by the 
transfer of iwlitical power. The achievement of 
political freedom ,was a step but only a step 
towards realisation of the ideals which the Congress 
set to ite.self when established in 18B5. Gandhi 
is the embodied voice of sixty years of our struggle 
for freedom, and the unity of our peoplia. 
Today we taixit think. of those great Jkadem of 
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tliepi<it, who in their wiv and accordin'? to 
t'leir own U<;hts worked for the goal which we 
are approaching. If their ideals do not appeal 
to us today, if oiir present programmes seem to a 
section of our impatient youth to be somewhat 
inadequate, let us remember that politics is the 
art of the possible. It occupies a middle or 
meliating position between the spirit and the 
life, between the actual and the ideal, between the 
desirable aud the necessary. It will embrace 
much that is high or merelv expedient, much that 
is concession to facts aud human weakness. But 
whatever measures we raav adopt, however much 
we may vield to hard facts, vre should never 
renounce the ideal, never denv the moral side of 
human nature. 

When we pass from the ease and security <*f 
servitude to the risk and adventure of freedom, we 
have to face dangers aud differences. The tragic 
chain of events starting from August 16th in 
Calcutta with all their frightfulness and ‘brutality, 
in Nookhali, Bihar, and other places, reaching 
culmination in unabashed mu.ss terrorisation aud 
massacres in the Pupjab and the N. W. P. Provinces 
are unfortunately the result of the doctrine of hatred 
pleached .and provoked openlv b\' some of 
our leaders. 

The Indian National Congress adopted direct 
action under the names of Non*cooperation, civil 
disobedience and Satyagraha but it was generally 
controlled by the principle of non-violence. In 
the murder, arson aud loot that followed the 
I^eague programme of direct action which did not 
exclude violence from its conception, the human 
t>onds, were vntied and the heast in man loosened. 
Those who talk incessently of violence, of blood- 
shed, of civil war, cannot escape responsibility 
for the excesses of the mobs sad violent attacks 
on person and property. If common peuplo forget 
their humanity and hehave towards one another 
like brutes,, we are responsible for misloedbtg 
them. Through press and wlraless we demora- 
lise men, dehanch their minds, dsay ontrsgsons 
mmottrs in order to spread them further, invent 
messSffSf und Improve on them. Society is 
together hy the decency, loysity end good fSith 
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of the common mAn. When we appeel to the 
darker side of human nature, to its selfishness 
and cupidity, to communal and racial prqfndice, 
we tend to break up society. Men are not meant 
for uniforms, material or spiritual. 

Terrorism has become a regular instrument 
of politics in these mt>uths after the war. It Is a 
new and dislurbinr foice in the politics of the 
world. It emerge! troin tli* practices natural to 
total war where the justice of the means was 
derive! from the righteousness of the end. A 
deliberate cnlt of toughness has spread and we 
are feeling ashamed of pitv as of a crime. 
Gangster methods are used as a form of pressure 
on the Government by those who lielieve that 
the march of events is too slow and needs> 
a kick. This new nprush of barbarism will not 
Ik. eradicated hv force. Histora- demrmstrates that 
murders breed murders and we can cnl across the 
vicious criole only bv getting behind and trying 
to understand. That the end justifies the means, 
that morality may be .subordinated to the interest 
of tlie groups, race or nation is an anti-social 
doctrine. It it is accepted, Governments will 
become instmnients of social torture. Thongli 
Gandhi is deeplv disturbed by the rising wave of 
violence he feels that the .spirit of violence will be 
killed and will not continue ns it is contrary to the 
spirit of this land. These terrible happenings 
in the country demonstrate not only that there 
are barbarians in all groups but also that there 
are finer elemenls capaltle of quiet charity and 
elemental goodness. These reserves of moral 
power should be used to save our society from 
decline. 

The great Buddha said that the republic of 
the Ifichchavis '«ifoul4 prosper So long as the mem- 
bers of their assembly met frequently, showed 
reverence to age, experience and ability, transacted 
bnsiiwss in concord and harmony and did not deve- 
lop selfish parties engaged in perpetual warngling 
fpf their narrow and salfiSh ends. If we are to 
afiopt his advice drS must produce a framework 
whidi vrin reduce iuternal (oufllct and foster the 
vtrtuus whidii maike tor the values of dvili- 
satiott, ' httinility, understanding and justice. We 
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shottl'l refuse to twlieve that the world can he 
saved only by desperate men. We mu.st establish 
the dittnity of mm in the breasts of our fellow- 
men. We must hold ourseh'es personally 
responsible for every savage act that is done. 
Democracy means a faith that we are equals in 
the eyes of Ood, that we are all equally important 
to otifselves, that we liwc an equal right to realize 
ourseh’es, prbvided that in so doing we do nut 
interfere with similar ecalizatioii on the part of 
othets. T,il>erty i^ not merelj* a matter of political 
Independence, constitutional democracy or freedom 
of thought. No man can have liberty if he is 
conftned and oppressed by ignorance, by poverty, 
by excessive hours of labour or insecurity of 
lis'elihood. Those who snfiered and died in the 
cnase of Indian freedom did not do so to defeat the 
rising tide t>f democratic forces. We have now a 
government of our lenders and it rests with it to 
make the iwople feel that they have at last got 
their own government. We have till now shown 
great strength in offering resistance. We have 
now to show that we have enough strength and 
discipline for constructive leadership. Successful 
self-g«A’ernraeut re(|uires men 'who have governed 
their own selves, their ingrained selfishness and 
communal pride. I'he new government has a great 
jesponsibility. It will have to destroy the mutual 
distrust of the communities and foster the faith 
that ever>' Indian whatever he his race or coni- 
mnnity can liw without fear and will have an 
equal opportunity in a free India. Men's actions 
are ruled Iw passions and if our country is not to 
become a madhouse, it is the task of statesnian.ship 
to make the nobler pa.ssions prevail. 

The people— whether they are Hindus or Mus- 
]ini.s, Princes or peasants — belong to this one coun- 
try. Barth and Heaven have combined to make 
them belong to one another. If they try to disown 
it, their gait, their cast of comttenance, their modes 
of thought, their wmys of behaviour, they will all 
betray them. It is not possible fur us to think that 
we belong to different nationalities. Our whole 
ancestiy^ is there. Take the problems from which 
we snf>r S iipur hunger, our poverty, our disease, our 
moinuti 'tion — these are common to all. Take the 
illylShblogical evils from which we suffer— the loss 


of human dignity, the sla'very of the mind, the stun* 
ting of sensibility and the shame of subjection- — 
these are common to all : Hindus or Muslims, 
Princes or peasants. 

It is essential for any constitution which is 
drawn up to make all the citizens realise that their 
basic privileges —educational, social and economic — 
are afforde 1 to them ; that there will be cultural 
autonomy, that nohody will be suppressed ; that it 
will be a constitution which wilt he democratic in 
the true sense of the term, where, from political 
free'dom we will march on to economic freedom 
and equity. Raviy individual .should feel that he is 
proud to belong to this great land. 

Apart from all these, a nation does not depend 
on ideutitv of race, or sentiment, or an ancestral 
memories, but it depends on a persistent and conti- 
nuous way of life that has come down to ns. Such a 
■wav of life Iwlongs to the very soil of this laud. It 
is tlwre indigenous to this country ns much as the 
waters of the (^nges or the snows of the Himalayas . 
Prom the ver>' roots of our civilization down in the 
Indus Valley to the present dav, the same great cul- 
ture is repre.sented among Hindus nn-l Muslims, we 
have stood for the ideal of comprehension and char- 
ity all lhe.se centuries. 

I reineml)er bow Anatole Prance went up to 
the Musse Ouimet on the first of May 1890 in 
Paris and there in the silence and simplicity at the 
gods of Asia reflected on the aim of existence, on 
the meaning of life, on the values which peoples 
and Ouvernments are in search of. Then his eyes 
fell on the statue of the Buddha. Prance felt l|ke 
kneeling down and praying to him aS to n Ood, 
the Buddha, eternally young, clad in ascetic 
robes, seated on the loins of purity with his two 
finger.s npraised admonishing all hnmanity to 
develop comprehension, aniT charity, wisdom and 
love, prana and karolta. If ^ou hove understanding, 
if yon have oompa.ssiO!iB, you will be able to 
overcome the problems of this world. Asoka, bis 
great disciple, when he found his Empire inhabited 
bjf‘ntett of el) races and retlfions said i 

“Samavaya eva sadbub” 

*'Conoord alone is the supreme good" 
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India is a symphony where there are, as in 
an orchestra, different instruments, each with its 
particular sonority, each with its special sound, 
all combining to interpret one particular score. It 
is this kind of combination that this countiy has 
stood for. It never adopted inquisitorial methods. 
It never asked the Parsis or the Jews or the 
Christians or the Muslims who came and took 
shelter there to change their creeds or become 
absorbed in what might be called a uniform 
Hindu humanity. It never did this. “Live and 
let live" — that has been the spirit of this 
countrj’. If we are true to that spirit, if 
that ideal which has dominated our cultural lands- 
cape for five or six thousand 3'ears and is till opera- 
ting, I have no doubt that the crisis by which we 
are faced toda^' will he overcome as many other 
crises in our previous history have been overcome. 
Suicide i.s the greatest .sin. To murder your.self, to 
betray yourself, to barter away your spiritual wealth 
for a nie,<is of pottage, to trj' to preserve your body 
at the expense of your spirit— that is the greatest sin. 


If we, therefore, stand out for the great ideal for 
which this country has stood, the ideal which has 
survived the assaults of invaders, the ideal for 
which, un.sweivingly end even alone, Gandhi stands 
even today amidst a contagion of madness and bru- 
talitj', if W'e are able to do it, the flame which 
has sustained us in overcoming foreign rule, 
will fire our efforts to build a united and 
free India. 

To what de.stiuies our nation is marching we 
do not know. But this at least we know that those 
destinies haw been perceptibly affected by the life 
and work of this great soul, this central figure of 
our age who has disclosed to an unheeding world 
the beauty of truth and the power of love. He 
lielongs ‘to the type that redeems the human 
race. His life which has been a testimony of 
devotion to freedom, of allegiance to faith, of the 
undying glory of duty fulfilled, of sacrifice gladly 
accepted for alt human ideals, will continue to 
inspire countless generations for nobler living. 
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GOD IS THEIR BREAD 

(Gandkiji) 

I recognise no (»o(l exce])t the (rod thut is to be found in the hearts of the dumb millions. 
They do not recognise His presence : I do. And I worship the God that is Truth or Truth which is 
God, through the service of these millions. 

I dare not take before them the message of God. I mav as well place before the dog over 

there the message of God as before these hungry millions who have no lustre in their eyes and 

whose only God is their bread. I can take before them a message of God only by talking the message 
of sacred work before them. It is good enough to talk of God whilst we are sitting here after a nice 
breakfast and looking forwatd to a nicer luncheon, but how am 1 to talk of God to the millions who 
have to go without two meals a day ? To them God can only appear os bread and butter. Well, the 
peasants of India were getting their bread from their soil. I offered them the spinning wheel in 

order that they may get butter and if I aiipear today in my loin-cloth it is becatise I come as 

the sole representative of these half-starved, half-naked dumb millions. 

I am able to restrain myself from committing suicide by stnivalion because I have faith in 
India's awakening and her ability* to put herself on the way to freedom fiom this desolating pauperism. 
Without faith in such a possibility T should cease to take interest in living. 

For the poor the economic is the siuritual. You can not make any other appeal to those 

starving millions. It will fall flat on th€m. But you take food to them and they will regard you as 

their God. Thev arc incapable of any other thought. 

Talk to them of modern progress. Insult them by taking the iiainc of God before 

them ill vain. They will call > ou and me fiends if we talk about Cod them. They know, if they 
know God at all, a God of terror, vengeance, a pitiless tyrant. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT 

The Indian Struggle for Iiidepeudetice has been mainly a non-violent i evolution. As such it is 
a unique phenomenon of World history. Kven though not completelv successful this achievement 
>8 a land mark in human civilisation more significant than a great scientific discovery 
or a new social experiment, .like the application of atomic energy for in.stance or .socialism 
or the U. N. O. 

But partly the Indian battle has been fought on other than non-violent fronts. It would be 
unrealistic to belittle the contribution of other ideologies and parties. 

Before 1920, the Congress was a liberal body and the only way for the more sen.sitisV and 
idealistic youth seemed to be the way shown by such leaders as Bavarkar. Aurovindo, as also by Tilak 
and I«ajpatrai. These earlier revolutionaries played a part that cannot be measured lu their meagre 
numbers. They kindled and kept burning a flame that was later to make a revolutionary mass 
movement possible, even on non-violent lines. 

After Gandhiji's coming the Congress movement iwesentad scope and opputluniiy for equal 
sacrifice and daring in revolutionary activity. Also it garv a chance for coming in touch with the 
massgs. By this time the revolutionary, the world over, had become more conscious of the necessity 
of a mass revolution as against individual or small group activity. So the Congress absorbed most of 
the actual and potential revolntioUaries. But a section continued on a separate course. This section 
contained some of the most active and self-less young men and women of our country. 

The levolutionaty movemeui begga with the so called Mutiny or even earlier. In fact it drew 
its inspiratioD from earlier nhels tp loiujfii-lnveder rule, from Shirsji, Prattip, Govind .Singh *. as also 
from the revolutionary movements outside Ipdia. In fact these two inllucnces, the revivalist and that 
of rntglern hiotoryi have been the inspiratioa of our revolutionarj moventcnt throughout, wbetbet violent 
or soaKVioltttt. 

'Wliohmr'the eontrlbntkfU of violence and non-violence in the aUainment ofour objeitive as we 
wanted 'H and as it nltimately came, there "is no doubt that the revolutloniiy slogans moved Ibe 
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country as much as the Oongress slogans. We have three such slogans that mark three periods. 
Bande Matnram wa.s the ex]>ression of a mystic worship of the motherland. In*iilab Ziiidabad, given by 
Bhagfit Singh, had a consciousness of class war and mass revolution along with freedom from the 
foreign >oke. Then came Jai Hind. It .sounded like a trumpet call of victory of India that belonged 
to all communities and classes. 


■Of the gratitude of the coiintr}'. including all sectinn.s and schools of thought, to the.se inen and 
womdn there is no doubt. Harassed and hunted, they followed their lonely trail. Many .spent a life- 
time in jails hnd the Andamans— so that we may enjoy freedom and peace. Manv faced death so that 
we may live. In theii memory the following stoiy is told. 

Maiiniathaunth Gupta, the writer of this Chapter is an ex-Kakori convict. He has spent 
twenty yeats— i.e., mote than half of his life in British prisons in connection with the revolutionaiy 
movement. His book “Bharat men Sashnstra Kranti Cheshta ka Romanchkaii Itihas” is the best 
known book on the history of the tevolutionary moventent, and remained under ban for seven yeais. 


A SHORT HIvSTORY OF THE RKVOU^- 
TIONARY MOVKMICNT IN INDIA 

Shri Manmathauath Gupta 

Tiik Word Ritvoi,VTioNART Dbvjnkd 

E very progressive movement, whether 
violent oi non-violent, is revolu- 
tionary in essence. But in the 
present context, by the word revolu- 
tionary is meant a person who having eschewed 
evolutionary methods takes to revolutionary 
methods, dubbed as violent liy the rather orthodox. 
With this not very precise definition, I shall 
proceed to recount the history of the revolutionary 
movement in India in shoit. I am deliberately 
avoiding a meticulous definition, because the 
revolutionaries whose story I pro]X)Se to lelate in 
the following pages, co^'ered the whole gamut 
beginning from law terrorists to almost full-fledged 
Marxists. 

RBVOLPTIOMAXV MOVBHSNT A» OROAHIC 
PART OP TRB NATIONAX MOVBMBHT 

There has been a tendency among the writers 
of the history of the Indian National movement to 
Ignore the Tevolutionary movement Completely. 
But tlDs shofl account would prove that the levo- 



wider national mo^'ement. Although the fit at 
revolutionaiy of the ruthei modern type lived and 
worked before the Indian National Congress was 
born, the revolutionary movement cannot be separa- 
ted fiom the wider stream of the nationalist 
upsurge. It greatly influenced the national 
movement, impregnated it with its own virility 
and cataclysmic speed, spurred it on to ever new 
heights, imparted to it its own restless soul, but 
that is not all. In its own turn it took colour and 
design from it, and tried to keep pace with it, at 
least in its ontbuists of a mass nature. 

Wahaub in thr Forkbront 

Peculiarly enough the credit of being ^the 
pioneer revolutionary in India goes to some 
Muslims. Very few people know about this fact. 
In 1871 the Wahabi leader Amir Kban was exiled 
for life undet Regulation IIT of 1818. Tbis 
stirred the Wahbis. They submitted a petition in 
the Calcutta Higb Couit praying that the exile 
ordei on Amir Khan might be cancelled, and that 
he might be tried in open court. The Wahabi 
movement, although religions in appearance, .* ought 
to oust the British from India. 

Ihe Wshabis got the proocedinKs of the case 
printed in the form of a booktet, and got it wid«y 
distributed througbuut the length snd breadth of 
India. Evep Bepin .Ch»aiilrs Pupl, th«|lf®uVlT84ur 
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of Bengali wrote later on in his reminiscences that 
his iinagination was very much fired by this 
booklet. 

After a short time, to b: exact, on the 20th 
September, 1871, Mr. Norman, the judge in whose 
court the case of Amir Khan was beard, w.is stabbed 
dead by one Abdulla,' a Wahabi. Mr. Norman was 
stabbed when he was m-tunting the steps of the 
town hall. 

This murder infuriated the Europeans .so much 
that, although Abdulla was ordered to be hanged, 
and he was hanged, the Europeans would not let 
him have a decent Mnslim burial. Abdulla's body 
was dragged from the gibbet and burnt like that 
of a Hindu, liven after death he was not spared 
dishonour. 

On the 8th of February 1872, I.ord Mayo, 
while visiting the Andaman prisons, was stabbed 
by one Slier AH. Sher Ali was a Wahabi, and had 
been sentenced to transportation for life for his 
activities as a Wahabi. 

After this the Wahabi movement was 
suppressed ruthlessly, so much so that even 
in very good histories written by nationalists, 
there is no mention of either the Wababies or 
Abdulla or Sher Ali. But there is no doubt about 
it that after 1857 the credit of being the first 
revolutionaries of India goes to these obscure but 
brave men* about whose history and ideology we 
know next to nothing* 

Spajw op pAsraoNRBT.n Srcrmt Bocwtohs 

The liberation movement in luly fired the 
imagination of Indian yonths, and there was a 
spate of secret societies in Bengal. The great 
Reformer Rajnarain Bastt fathered one such society. 
Even the great poet Tagore became the 
member of one aoch society. But these secret 
societW being confined to the aristoereey only 
proved to be mote feshionsWe then productive of 
sny real Vistul rasnlts. Of course they conifibtited 
grestly to the renaissance of Indie in every sphere* 
•niese’ sodettes acted es ferment to mapy 


progressive tendencies in art, literature, cultnre 
bat judged from political overt acts of a spectacular 
nature their contribution was nil. So we shall ignore 
them in this short account, and proceed to Maba* 
rashtra where the next outburst manifested 
itself. 

ThB I.OXAM \NYA AND GANAPAVI AND TH* 

Shivaji Fnstivai, 

I.okHmnnya Tilak was the leader and maker 
of modern Maharashtia. Aithongb by tendency an 
erudite scholar, he was the embodiment of the phi* 
losopy of action which he so fondly preached in his 
writings. He was the editor of a paper called the 
Keshari which for a generation remained the torch 
bearer of nationalism in that part of the country. 
The Iiokamanya was also the sponsor of the Gana* 
pati and the Shivaji festivals. At first he originated 
the Ganapall festival. The object of reviving the 
same was to preach nationalism under the garb of 
religion. After the success of this festival, he took 
up the Shivaji festival, a festival avowedly political. 
Both these festivals were taken up by the youths of 
Maharashtra in great earnest, and through their in- 
termediary' a rather powerful mass movement 
arose. 

SOCIKW POX THB RKMOVAt OP OB8T^CI.R8 W 
TH» Hindu Rbwoion 

Fired the prevalent aggressively national* 
istic ideas Damodnr and Balakrishna Cbapekars. 
formed a society for physical and military training 
which they named the "Society for the removal of 
obstacles to the Hindu religion". The name of the 
society smacks of Hindu Mabasabha as w« now 
understand it, but there was nothing of this elemtnt 
in the minds of these youths. For them the British 
grga the enemy number one of Hindu religion 
as they oouoeivod it. One Mr. Reud had made 
hitUMlf wry ’unpopular by his autocratic and 
bigh-ha«dc4 handling of the Plague in Poona. 

UkamamvVs n»A tot KKvovonoMu Poimc» 

‘ # 

This tUfiwwksiOtt of th« oftinena of Poona 
llfaduslly oursfod tho people, and on the occaeion 
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of the Shivaji festival, which fell on the 12th of the Kesari, some other papers Were also 
June bittet speeches were made. victimised. 


hokntu'iuya Tilak who presided on that 
occasion said, “Did Shivaji coiuiuit sin in killing 
Afaal Khan ’ The answer to this question can 
be fonnd in Mnh ibharata itself. Sri Krishna's 
advice in the, <>ita is to kill even our o.vn teachers 
and kinsmen. N‘o blame att iches to any person 
if he is doing deeds without being ncUialed bv a 
desire to reap the*fruit.s of his deeds. Sri Shivaji 
did nothing to fill tht void «;f his stomach. With 
benevolent intentions he muidered Afzal Khan 
for the good of othei s. If thieves enter our house 
and we have not sufficient strength to drive them 
out, we should without hesitation shut them op, 
and burn them alive. Ood ha.s not coiiferted 
u|K>n the foreigners the grant inscribed in a coppet 
plate of the kingdom of Ilindn.sth'in. Shivaji 
strove to drive them awav from the land of his 
birth. He did not thereby commit the .sin of 
coveting what belonged to otheis. Do not circums- 
cribe yom vision like a fiog in a well. Get out of 
the Venal code, and entet the extremely high 
atmosphere of the Rhagwat Gita tind consider the 
actions of great men,” 

Mk. Kaj7d 

The 22nd of June 1 897 was being celebrated 
as the 6itth .coronation day of Queen Victoria. 
Kverv nook and corner of the empire was ringing 
with merriments. There was general ilintninatioii 
and display of fireworks in the city of Poona. 
Two Government officials Mr. Kand, the plague 
commissioner and one I/ient. AAerst wete leturn* 
ing home from .some nocturnal party. They were 
shot at and were killed. The Chojiekar btothers 
had shot Mr. Hand. Damodar Chu|>ekar Was 
caught red handed, was tried and convicterl of 
the double mutdei. 

How the revolutionary movelneut and the 
wider national mo%'’ement interpenetrated each other 
would bedOine apparent from the fact that the 
great Ivokam^iiya was convicted on the trail of the 
i|l[||l,^|l||l,urdei. The authorities heltj him respon- 
sible for the abetment of the murder. Besides 


SttVAMJI KhTSHKAVARVA. 

Two well known citizens of Poona, belonging 
to the Hatu family were deported under Regu- 
lation XKV of 18i7 in’ connection with the 
ittcidents in Poona. Shortly after these deporta- 
tions Shramii Krishnavnnaa, a Kathiawar! 
millionaire went away to I«ondon of his own 
accord to escape possible police atrocities. For 
sometime he just hibernated, but when after 
some years, he became sure that the police was no 
longer after him he started the India Home Rule 
Society in I^ondon. The aim of the society was 
to initiate Indian students who had gone to England 
for studies into tlie nationali.st cult. A monthly 
paper called the Indian Sociologist was published 
as the orgsn of the society. In order to attract 
students Shyamjl announced ‘that he proposed to 
estsblisU six lectureships of Rs. I,0<10 each for 
enabling authors, journalists and qualified engineers 
to visit Europe, America and other paits of the world 
so ns to equip them.selve.s efficiently for the work of 
spreading among the people of India a knowledge 
of freedom and national unity.' It .should be 
noted here that Shyamji offered these scholar- 
ships from his own purse. He not only spent 
lavishlv from his own pocket, but induced other 
Indian millionaires to spend money for political 
ends. It was at Shyaroji's instance that Mr. S. R. 
Raun, an Indian resident in Paris offered three 
travelling scholarships of Rs, 2,000/- each to be 
called after Rana Pratap of Chittore, Shivaji 
and some dlstingnished Muslim ruler. 

V. D. Savarxar nr hosootr 

Shynmji became a neucleus round which alt 
the revoltiitionaiy elements in I^ondon gathered. 
He was soon joined by V. I), Savarkar at i»reaent 
one of the great lenders of the Hindu Mahagabha. 
Savarkar even before be started for London had 
distinguished himself as a revolutionary along 
with his elder brother Qaoesb Shvarkar, and 
they had founded . the Abhiuava Bharat 
Society. 



y*«r Savaricar, 

Rebel, Conv^ and Sltateanaiu 





They exiled themselves to give us a Home. 



S. Ajit Singh, who left home in 1907 to woik 
abroad for Indian Freedom and returned in 
1947, to die on the 15th of August. He was 
an uncle of S. Bhagat Singh. Sitting with him 
are Bhagat Singh's two brothers, Kulbir and 
Kartat & failiet, 8. ICiabeu Singh. The family 
has pla>ed a great role in India's Struggle. 



Shrl llli»h Aehari Bose 
before his dream came true. 


Raja Mahendra Pratap 

His life has been an Odyssey of Indian Freedom. 
He leturned to his country on the ere of freedom 
and is still an active worker. 
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SA.VARKA.R TaeBS THB LHAD 

Savarkar’s arrival in I^ondon helped to 
galvanise the revolutionary movement there. The 
India house founded bv Shyamji became n famous 
place frequented b^^ all the progiessive Indians. 
The (rovernment became alarmed because the 
Indian students in I<ondon were rapidly going 
over to the side of the nationalist cause. A 
question was asked in the Pailiament as to whether 
the government were aware of the seditious activity 
of the India House people. This put Shyamji on 
the guaid. He at once shifted his head quarters 
to Paris and fiom there he began to guide the 
budding levolutionaries. The Indian Soc'iologist 
howevei continued to be published from London. 

(iiaduollv V. 1). Savaikar became the chief in 
I^ondon. This was quite natuinl in view of the fact 
that he w.ts on the spot, and more active and rnili* 
lant than Shyamji. It was under his leadership that 
in May 19<i8 the 18.S7 revolution day was celebrated 
in I«ondon with eclat. Nearly one hundred Indian 
students, that is the bulk of them, attended the cele* 
btation. On this occasion a leaflet entitled 'Oh 
Martyis* was distributed among the participants. 
1 1 seems that the persons attending the celebration 
were presented with numerous copies of the leaflet 
so that they might send them in their letters to 
India. According to police report this leaflet was 
printed in the French press under the patronage of 
Shyamji. Another leaflet entitled ‘Grave Warning' 
was published during this period. V. I), also 
wrote a history of the “War of Independence” in 
Marathi. He used to translate passages from it in 
the Sunday meetings of Indian revolutionaries in 
I«ondon. This book could not be printed in Marathi, 
ritimately the revolutionaries succeeded in getting 
its English translation printed in Holland. Copies 
of the book were smuggled in India through various 
ingenuous devices. One of the persona who helped 
in smuggling was Sir Sikahdar Hayat» then a ato* 
dent in England. 

SiK QOUXOir WVIIXEl MVJtDBRRX) 

The Omrammant was not aitting on the fence. 
Sir UiantiHi WyHe wiai appointed to letdc after the 


interests of the Indian students at London. 
In reality he was acting as a spy on the 
militant Indian student frateruiiv of London. 
He took note of 'siispiciou*«’ cases, and tried 
by book or crook to cow them down. Thus 
he became a complete nnusance. On the 1st of 
Jn^y U>n9 Madanlal Dhingrn shot at him from 
close lange at a gatheiing in the Imperial Institute 
in London, Dhingia was a Punjabi student and 
had gone to London foi further .studies. He 
was (urested on the spot, tried and hanged. 
In the course of a htilliant statement in 
the court he said inter aliu "A dependent 
nation that is held down liy alien bayonets 
must be understood to be in an eternal 
state of war with the victors." He pul forth 
a strong' plea for a ceaseless struggle with 
the alien hnreancracy till independence was 
achieved, 

(^ANRSIl SaVAKKAK CoNVICTUIi 

Ganesh Savarknr was busy organising political 
conspiracies in Maharashtia. Sometime before 
the murder of Sit Citr/.on Wylie he was hauled in 
under section 121 of the I. P. C. The authorities 
could not find any substantial pi oof of his 
conspiratorial activities, .so he was clapped 
in prison for a hunch of poems entitled 
“The lagbn ovinava Bharat mela". For a 
few verses be was convicted to tianspoftation 
for life. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the convicting judge remaiked that 
“the writer's main object is to preach war against 
the present government in the names of certain 
gods of the Hindus and certain watriois such as 
Shivaji. These names are a mere pretext", I 
have quoted the remarks of the judge to show 
that olthongh these revolutionaiies used religious 
symbols, and some of these happened to be of 
anti'Mnslim character, in reality tbeie was nothing 
attti'Muslim about these people. At the samo 
time it should be noted that although not represen* 
ting antl'oMuBlim sentiment? those symbols of a 
definitely Hindu tint kept away the Mualims 
from the fold of the in^lutioaary move- 
meut. nistorically this was a first class 
ealamliyt 
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Thb mijrdrr OB Jackson ako ovhbr 

CON8PIRAC1BS 

Mr. Jackson the magistrate of Nasik, who 
had coinmitled Gnnseh Savarkar for trial was shot 
dead on the 21st December 1909. A nunilier of 
persons were ultimately haiiged for this murder. 
A cdnspiracv called the Nasik conspiracy was 
started by ilfe police, and a number of young men 
were sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. 
Ill Gwalior also % conspiracy ca.se was started and 
many young men were convicted. It was found 
in course of the investigation of these conspiracies 
tliat there was a widespread armed conspiraci' to 
end British rule in India. 

V. D Sbnv to thb Andamans 

It was found that V. U. Savarkar even prior 
to his journey to England had laid the foundattons 
of these conspiracies. He was brought down as a 
prisoner from England. As a prisoner on hoard 
the ship he managed to escape from the ship, and 
swam to the Ereiich coast. He was iiowever 
arrested and brought to India, but his arrest by 
Britisli police on the French coast gave rise to 
an important issue of international Law and 
lirought the (luestion of Indian freedom before the 
world, as nothing else had dime. V. I), was 
sentenced to transportation for life and sent to 
the far-away Andamans, where his brother and 
.so many other reiolutionaries had alreadv been 
sent. 

IlBNCAI.! BnADRAXOK C1.ASS 

Now the scene shifts to Bengal. It was in 
Bengal that British rule had come first of all. 
There a new class called the bhadralok class had 
come into being. For decadeh this class had been 
very peaceful, and it was the chief pillar of 
advancing British imperialism. During 1857 the 
bhadralok class of Bengal had sided completely 
with the British rulers. They were employed in the 
subordlufite services. After a few decades Bengali 
bbtireiott^ople began to be elbowed out. Also 
tho 'itdiiifiated class began to realise that all higher 

were closed to them and they w«i4 of a slave 


race. This caused widespread discontent among the 
educated Bengalis. It was not a mere accident 
that Bengalis became the pioneers in the national 
movement of India. The friends of yesterday 
thus turned the deadliest foes. 

Tub rmvBRsmBS But. and thb Partitton 
ov Bbngat, 

The situation was alxeady tense in Bengal. 
In the meantime as if adding insult to injury Lord 
Curzon introduced a bill called the Universities 
Bill which was rightly interpreted by politically 
conscious people as designs to limit the number 
of Indians educated in English, and thus to retard 
national advance. This discontent spread among 
the English educated classes. An unheard of 
agitation greeted the bill. Already the atmasphere 
was impregnated with thuiulei. At this time 
Lord Curzon fired another of his rockets. He 
declared that Bengal mu.st tie divided for adminis- 
trative convenience. 

This enraged the middle class Bengalis, and 
as the middle class Bengalis happened to be the 
ideologues of the people, unrest soon spread 
among the masses as well. The agitation tor 
annulling the partition of Bengal nssnmed huge 
pro]K>rtion.>>, and from the biggest to the lowest 
all joined to undo what seemed to them at that time, 
to be a great national catastrophe. Thousands of 
largely attended meetings were held protesting 
against the move, poets came out with new songs 
of a militant type, the great Tagore himself became 
one of the leaders of the movement. The Govern- 
ment in its turn suppressed the meetings and 
public manifestations with the result that the 
Bengali youths drifted to secret societies. 


Aprovindo amp Bakindra 

u 

Aurobindo Ghose and Batindra Kumar 
(rhose, sons of & D. Ghosc, a medical officer in 
Government employment came out as leaders of 
the militant youths of Bengal at that time. Barindra 
was born in 1880 in England, but had been brought 
to India as a child. Aurobindp had received all 
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his education in England. There he Rot a first 
class in the Cambridge Univeisity classical tripos. 
He wanted to go to the 1. 0. S. He passed all the 
requisite examinations for it. but was rejected in 
the final selection, because of his inability tu ride 
Aurobindo by his writings and Barindia by his 
organisational ability became the symbol of the new 
Bengal in revolt. 

Rarindra bad definite ideas about political 
tilings. He was convinced that agitation alone 
could not liberate India. Barindra made an 
attempt to organise a secret society as early as 1904. 
But the ground was not yet leady, so he waited. 
When as a consequence of the partition of Bengal 
the ground was ready he emhafked on his old 
scheme. 

Ai.ipokr Conspiracy 

Barindra l>ecame the leader of a big conspiracy 
known as the first Alipoie conspiracy. All the 
persons participating in it were highly educated. 
Some of them had definite literary talents, 
ritimately the conspiracy was unearthed. When 
the conspiracy was unearthed, all the accused 
persons came to the decision that as everything 
had been found out by the C. I. D., all the accused 
persons should make a clean breast of everything 
in order that that the countrymen should be able 
to know what their organisation had done. 
Barindra made a revealing statement. 

OONTACtnNO Tint PSOPtB 

^ llpendranath Banerjee, one of the leaders 
of the conspiracy, said in the course of his 
confession, “Aa 1 thought that people of Ipdia 
could not be made to do any work except through 
religion, I sought the help of Sadhtu, Failing 
SadhuB I fell upon the school boys and colleoted them 
to give the religious, moral and political adneatinn. 
Since then 1 baiTe been merely engaged in teachinai; 
boys abont the state of our country, the need of 
independence* Z preached that the only way left 
to us was to fight for onr independence, tp 
start secret aocteties in different parts of opr 
country, to propaget# ideas^ collect arma and 


finally rise in rebellion when the time shall 
be ripe.” 

Jngantar, the oigan of the party had seven 
thousand subscribers in 1907. In 1908 the number 
of subscribers increased still more, but during this 
year it was suppressed according to the Newspa- 
per’s Incitement to Offences Act. Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins commenting on the file of the J ugautar 
said, “They exhibit a burning bate of the British 
race. They breath revolution in every line. 
They point out how the revolution is to be effected. 
No calumny and no artifice is left out which is 
likely to instill the people of the country with the 
same idea or to catch the impressionable mind of 
the youth.” Apart from the Jngantar the revolu- 
tionaries published many pamphlets, songs 
etc. In every way possible the revolutionaries 
with their meagre means tried to contact the 
masses and inculcate in them revolutionary ideas. 

KnptnxAM 

Kbudiram wai one of the members of the 
Alipore group. He was sent all the way to Muxaf- 
farpore to shoot Mr. Kingsford, who as the Presi- 
dency Magistrate at Calcutta had made himself a 
nuisance to revolutionaries by inflicting hesv>’ 
punishments on revolutionaries brought in his 
court for trial. Kbudiram failed to identify Mr. 
Kingsford and he wrongly threw a bomb' on the 
carriage of Mrs and Miss Kennedy. Both of them 
were killed. Kbudiram was caught, tried and 
hanged. He was barely fifteen when be was hanged. 
His youthful appearance as well as the placid indif- 
ference with which he bore all the torture and 
braved death endeared him to his conntiTmen, and 
bis name penetrated the masses multiplied tbroogli 
thousands of songs and legends. 

AmiovsR Shot xet Vtaaov 

Another member of the coospirecy Kanailal 
who was at that tine a undertrigl in the Alipore 
jail shot ^arendn doswami, the approver in the 
catM* This OTMtvd a *r«at tha country he- 

cauSa ol its rbmantic and mpul baehKronnd. Nann- 
4ra Qoswhnfti was being ccpsldeiNid finblie enemy 
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number one by the people, so his murder came as a 
great relief to thousands of people who considered 
revolutionaries to he heioes. Surendrannth Hauer* 
jeu, the uncrowned king of Bengal is supiiosed to 
have distiibiited sweets in the office of the "Ben- 
gali” a daily edited by him, when lie received this 
news. More than a lac of people attended the cie- 
tnnlfion ceremony of the martyr Kanailal. The 
enormous mass wept like one man before his fune- 
ral pyre, and when his mortal body had been burnt 
to ashes, peoplc^advanced towards the pyre with 
awe and reverence collected the ashes to be worn 
as a talisman by their childfen and others. 

TlCMPORAKt' SrTDACK 

Kor the time being, uftei the Alipoie conspi- 
racy, the revolutionary movement subsided, but once 
started it nevet really died away. In 1911 the 
Government ognin joined the split parts of Bengal, 
but this did not end the revolutionniy movement. 
The levolutionaiy movement of Bengal had taken 
its biith in the anti-pat tition. but it did not stop 
there. The objective liefote it was no longer the 
unity of Bengal, but it was indeirendence. B*mis- 
sartes fiom Bengal went to other provinces and tried 
to sow the seeds of revolution. One such emissary 
was Rashbehari Bose. He was u clerk in the Dehra 
Dun Forest Office. From there he organised btan- 
che.s of the pat tv in various tmrts of Northern 
Indio. 

Bomb on I,obd Hakiungb 

On the 23rd Dectmlier 1912 Lord Hatdinge 
was entering 1 lelhi in .state with great pomp and 
show. A bomb was thrown at him fiom some 
unknown quarter. The Viceroy was injured 
One of his bodj'gtiards died instaulaneonsly. The 
nrisailant or assailants could not be traced. After 
a long investigation thirteen persons were tried in 
a case which became known as the Delhi conspiracy 
case. Master Amir Chand, Awadh Behari, Bnl 
Mukund nod Bosant Kumar were sentenced to be 
hanged in '^is case and other accused persons 
were seutendtid to various terms of Imprisonment. 
R4lfal||||tbari| the chief accused could not he 
apprehended* 


Armius TACRtitri wivii Sttccrm 

Dnnig the World War I, revolutionaries 
tried to tnmpei with the Indian section of the 
army, and they succeeded to a great extent. Many 
Indian amies had signified their readiness to 
rise in lebelliou in case there was a general rising. 
The Ghtidr Paity of America contributed gicatly 
to the .success of the movement inside the army. 

Thk Birth of vhk Ghadk Barty 

The Ghadr Party was originally a paity of 
Indi.ins in Ameiica. It had no revolntionary aims 
in the beginning. It onlv sought to organise the 
Iiuli..ns in Amrica for economic interest vis a vis 
the .American. In (hegon, Kashiium, Kesbai Singh, 
Bhagat Singh, alias Gandhi Singh, Soban Singh, 
Uddbam Singh, Hnrnam Singh Tamlhilat and other 
Indians had organised an association of Indians to 
impiove their conditions. In California also .such 
an orgnni,saUon had spinng tip independently of the 
Oregon oiganisation. 'IhcOiegon Indians secured 
the eu-operatton of l,nla Hardayal, and after some 
talks nil such organisations were amalgamated as 
the "Hindi (Indian) A.ssociuiion of America, " 
I,atei on tliis Hindi Association was lran.sformed 
into the Ghadr Parly. In the meantime, the 
Indians in America had come to realise that until 
they were free in their own country, they 
could not be held in re.spect in foreign coun- 
tries. Accordingly a strong oiganisatiou having 
its r.'imification throngbont the whole world, 
specially in Ameiica wa.s set up. Baba Sohan 
Singh and Kesar Singh became the president ancf 
vice-piesident of tbe party. I^ila Hardayal be- 
came the general secrelaiy, and Pandit Kashiram 
was elected the treasurer. 

Party pRoPAciANUA 

Tbe centre of the party was situated iu 
San Francisco. San Ft aneisco was chosen as the 
centre, because tuore Indians lived iu California 
taan in any other single piece. A paper called 
the "Ghadr" was published from the centre, and 
I^ala Hardaval became its editor. The first 
number of the Ghadr appeared in November IPIiD. 
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CONRBBSMCB OF TUB GUAUB PASTY 

With a view to secure cO'Operation of hs 
luauy Indians as possible a conference of Indians 
in America was held in February 1914 at Stockton. 
The famous Punjabi revolutionary Jwala Singh 
presided over this conference. Thi.s conference 
was attended among others by Sohan Singh, 
Kesar Singh, Karta Singh, Ula Hardayal, 
Taraknath Das, Prithvi Singh, Karam Singh, 
Basakha Singh, Santhokh Singh, Jagat Ram, 
Dalip Singh Phal, Pnran Singh, Niranjan 
Singh, Panderi, Kamnr Singh Dhoot, Nidhan 
Singh Mahrori, Nidhan Singh Ohagha and Arur 
.Singh According to the decision taken by 
the conference Baba Sohan Singh and Kesar 
Singh assisted by Hhagat Singh (not of the 
Saunders murder fame) and Kartar Singh were 
entrusted with the work of organising the party. 
Thi.s conference was followed b^ other conferences, 
in which apart from the persons enumerated 
rnikaltilhn, Bhagwan Singh, Ram Singh, took 
part. People were so serious about revolution 
that many people donated their whole bank 
accounts to the coffers of the party. Branches of 
the party were established in Canada, China. 
Panama and all the counti ies where Indians lived. 
The object of the party was the liberation of the 
whole mankind from the thraldom and exploitation. 
In India it aimed to establish a sovereign republic. 

Komauatamaru 

The American Goxrnment was not very 
friendly disposed towards the Indians. It wanted 
to discourage them from settling in America. 
The same was the attitude of the Canadian Govern- 
ment. The Privy Council of Canada gave a ruling 
to the effect that Indians could be allowed to 
disembark on the soil of Canada only if the ship 
on which they travelled came directly to Canada. 
Now there was no shipping line which dirgotiy 
connected Indian With Canada, In othet words 
tbia rttling was tantamonut to the prohiMtiou of 
Indian immigration in Canada. The Indiana aent 
Sardar Nand Singh to represent their cage beHore 
ibe Oinsdian Congreas, but in vain. Then they 
tried other weing. They chartered a ahJir~the 


Komagata Marti’ and directly reached Vancouver 
on the 23rd May 1914. P>«n then the Canadian 
Government tefused the passengers the pei mission 
to disembark. After two mouths of fruitless ne- 
gotiations the ship had to return along with the 
passengers. In the meantime some revolutionaries 
had joined the crew, and the iwssengers had been 
mainly converted to the revolntiouary mode of 
thinking. The .ship lenched Budgebudge near 
Calcutta The Oovetnment of India being 
foreaimed wanted to arrest all the passengers, 
and send them diiectly under police surveillance 
to the Punjab. Bui the passengers refused, and 
there was a gun fight between the police parts’ 
and the passengers resulting in several deaths. 
Baba Guru dutl Singh the person who bad staked 
all his property to charter the ship, and 28 other 
persons escaped the vigilance of the police, and 
managed to slip to various parts of India. Baba 
Guiudutt Singh remained in hiding fur seven 
years, and it was only in 1921 during the da) s of 
the nun-cooperation movement that be sunendered 
to the police. 

Contact with Gbbmany 

The history of the membets of the Ghadr 
Party in America reads like a romance. It is not 
possible to go into furtbei detail in the present 
context. The leaders of the Gadar parly contac- 
ted German agents and sttove to foment revoln- 
tion in India with Geiman arms and money. As 
soon as the first world war started many Indian 
residents in foreign countries at once saw the 
possibilities of linking up the revolutionary 
muwment of India with Germany as early as 
1911. Von Bernbardi in his book "Germany and 
the next war" had suggested the possibility of 
liuking up the revolutionary movement in Bengal 
with German war efforts. On the €th March 1914 
the famous German paper "Berliner TageUatt" 
bad published an article entitled "tbe Indian 
danger to Kugland". In this article it was shown 
that the situation in India was ver)* fluid, and 
siecret societies were at work* It was specially 
naeotipnAd in tbe article that Ja San Ftaneiaco a 
huge pceparatlon foe an armed rising in ludta 
Snks goiog on. 
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Conspiracy in Kumopn 

In Septeint>er 1914 a young Tamil named 
Cbanipak Ramon Pillay who was the president 
of the International pro* India Committee of Zttiich 
wrote to the German consul in Zurich asking 
permission to print anti-British literature in 
Oerlnan;^. His petition met with fat'ourble results 
and in O<!lober of the same year Pillay shifted to 
Berlin, and there he began to work under the 
supervision of tbs foreign department of Germany. 
There he founded the Indian National Party, 
which bad close contacts with the German general 
staff. Among the members of the party we find 
the names of Hardayal, Taraknath Das, Barkat- 
nlla, Chandra Chakravarty and Heramba Lai 
Gupta. The last named two persons had stood 
their trial in the San Francisco conspiracy. 

Tir» PiROT I. N. A. 


Another revolutionary Abani Mukerjee was sent to 
Japan for the same purpose. Narendra met Theo- 
dore Holfericb, who told him that a ship with its 
cargo of arms was on the way to Karachi. At this 
Naiendra said that the ship might be sent to Rai- 
roangal in the Sundnrbans. This ship contained 
30,00U rifles and there were 400 cartridges for 
every rifle. Raimangal became the centre of vari- 
ous arms smuggling activities- We need not go 
into details, but there is no doubt altout it that the 
Indo-Gemian conspiracy as.snmed ver>* huge propor- 
tions. The Hmden and the Manerick and some 
other ships took part in the conspiracy. For some 
time the Kmden remained a bogey to the British 
navy. But for certain accidents an aimed rising in 
Bengal and other pi evinces would have become a 
reality. In the course of this conspiracy Indian 
revolutionaries showed enormous pluck and cour- 
age. They received the respect of the German 
general staff, and were acknowledged to be very 
good stuff for the military department in any 


With the help of Indian rex^olutionaiies a 
hnge amount of anti-British literature was printed 
in Germany. The literatuie was circulated 
throughout the world. Apart from the production 
and distribution of revolutionary literature the 
Indian revolutionaries appointed Barkatulla to 
contact those Indian soldiers who fell into German 
hands. Thus the nucleus for the first Indian 
National Army was created. 

PlNOtR H VNOBO 

In November 1914, I’ingle and Satyendra 
Sen arrived in Indio by the Salamis Pingle 
went to organise rebellion in Northein India. He 
was am f ted within the boundaries of the Meerut 
cantonment, with high explosives, and was hanged 

Gt-NITN RVNING in HWJB QXTANTmXS 


The rerolntionaries also smuggled arms In 
huge quantities with the help of German agents. 
Jitendranath Labiri brought a message to Indian 
revoluliolkiaries from Hurope that thely should get 
in coiUacfirith the German agent in Batavia for 


|ri[^. Accordingly Narendra Bhatf^charya alias 
Hlamn now M. N. Roy was sent Batavia. 


country. 

Thr Matnpori Conspiracy 

All the revolutionaries in India were not 
working in a single party. There were different 
parties and organisations among them. One 
such party was that of Pandit Genda Lai Dikshit 
of Mainpuri. Diksbitji was an ordinary school 
master, but getting inspiration from the writings of 
revolutionaries be organised a party of young men. 
He thought that for his purpose decoits could also 
be useful, so he tried to organise decoits also, 
but in this be was not very successful, because 
the dacoits cared for personal gain more than 
anything else. He however got some funds 
from the dacoits, which were utilised for the 
revolutionary party. ITltimately Gendalalji was 
arrested with his party. ''■But he managed to 
escape from jail, fell ill and died a free man. 
Others of bis party were convicted to various 
‘terms of rigorous imprisonment. They were 
however let out on the termination of the, war in 
general amnesty. Kamprasad Bismil, an absconder 
in the case could not be arrested till the very 
last. He was destined to become the leader of 
the military side in the Kakori ease. 
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Bknbkbs Oomspira c 

Benares had the honour to become one of 
the chief centres of the revointionaries during the 
first world war. Sachindranath San>’a] the right- 
hand man of Rashhehary was the leader of this 
centre. The centre succeeded in contacting the 
army, and spreading among them revolutionary 
literature. At the failuie of their activities the 
chief members were arrested and tried in the 
Benares conspiracy case. Among other members 
nf thi** party was Damodar Swamp Set of Bareily. 
Sachindranath Sanyal was given transportation 
for life. 

MPSUK RBVOT.tmONARIKS 

It will not be out of place here to relate in 
short the pat! which the Muslims played in the 
revolutionary movement during this period. 
Owing to some reason or other— *we shall not go 
into details — the Muslims were not so active in 
this sphere as the Hindus were. It is also true 
that middle class Muslims have been prone 
to look towards Tttrkey and other Islamic count- 
ries more than they looked to India. During 
the Crimean war the Indian Muslims ssrmpa- 
thised with Turkey. During the Italo-Turkish 
war and other subsequent events in the Balkans 
this feeling became more manifest. The Muslims 
of ludia also resented that Iran had been divided 
into British and Russian spheres of influence 
without any reference to the wish of the Iranese. 
When in the first world war Turkey joined the 
German side, British statesmen understood that 
there would be discontent among the Indian 
Muslimg. So they came out with a proclamation 
that Britain bad no intention of harming Turkey. 
The Nizam obviously under instructions from the 
British Government published a letter to the same 
effect. 

Pan IvuMic Acnvmug 

This howauer did uot subside the uenest 
among muslimi Apart from other mauifestsMons 
some Manlavis of Deobund engSfted in a conspfraey 
to subvert the British Government. Obeldultah, 


a Maulavi of Deobund took the lead. He was a 
convert from Sikhism. At first he approached 
the Maulavis who gave him a good hearing. 
Maulana Mahmud Hussein, the chief Maulavi of 
Deobund also joined him. The ideas of these 
Manlavis were not really nationalistic. They 
dreamed of the revival of Muslim rule in India. 
In ordet to mature the scheme pbsidullah and 
Mahmud Hussein went out of India. Obeidullah 
tried to pursue Islamic states to invade India. 

FrDM pan IsI,AMI8M to NAT10NAr.lS 

His scheme envi.saged an invasion on India 
by some Islamic state outside India, and simul- 
taneous rising in India. He, however, failed to 
induce any Islamic state to undertake the project. 
He then concentrated on the rising in India. A 
provisional government was formed in Kabul in 
which Raja Mahendra Pratap was given the post 
of the president. By experience Odeidullah and 
other Muslim conspirators had abandoned pan- 
Islamic ideas. He had found out that other Indians 
were engaged in the same kind of activities as he. 
So he thought of combining with them and work- 
ing against the British together. The result was 
the provisional government which I have just now 
mentoined. 

PaovmoNAi. Govbrnnunt at KAinJi. 

Obeidullah himself had taken the post of a 
minister in the Government. Barfcatulla was to 
become the prime minister. By the way, it might 
be mentioned that Barkatulla was a resident of 
Bhopal and bad gone to Tokjo as a professor of 
HiUdusthaui in the University there. At Tokyo he 
used to edit a paper called the ‘Tslamic Fraternity’*. 
This paper was stopped bjr the Japanese Govern- 
ment on the request of the British Government. 
He was also removed from the post of piofessor- 
tdiip of tbh Thfcyo University. Since then he had 
'bgeu devoting his whole time to revolutionary work. 

BnnvuWiTO Tag Cuak and ton Oaups 

( 

0 

This prodMOual goverument at Kabul sent 
letters to the Osar and other Powers requesting 
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them to end their alliance with Kritihli iiuperinlitim, 
and use their energien to bring about a revolution 
in India. These letters were signed by Raja Ma- 
liendrn Piatnp, the provisional president. The epi- 
stle to the Ozar was sent in a golden plate. 
Another letter which was meant for the Sultan of 
'I'urktey was written on yellow .silk. This was not 
done foi; ornamental purposes but it was done to 
avoid detection by the police. A piece of silk with 
whatever in.scription on it could escape the vigi- 
lance of the police easily. 

Sn.R I<RTTI$R Oottspiracy 

Sneb letters were .sent to centres in India ns 
well, These letters contained instructions for the 
pieparntion of the revolution, as well as the report 
of things done in other parts of the world. When 
ultimately the whole conspiracy came to the notice 
ol the police, it became known ns the Silk I,etter 
(Jonsplracv ca.se. 

Thr R0WI..VTT Committrr 

The revolutionary movement in India had 
n.ssumed such huge proportions that it had become 
a constant source of lieadnche to the Ooverninent 
of India. Hence the government appointed a com- 
mittee presided over by justice Rowlatt to "investi- 
gate and repott cn the nature and extent of the 
criminal conspiracies connected with the levoln- 
tiouary movement in India and to examine and 
consider the difficulties that have arisen in 
dealing with such conspiracies, and to advise 
as to the legislation, if any, neccs.sary to 
enable government to deal effectively with them 

Thr Ht,ACR Rrport 

This Committee snbinitted a big report 
rnniiiug to hundreds of jnges. The reports 
suggested curtailment in the already limited civil 
liberties of the people. The report not only 
dealt with the suppression of terroristic orga- 
nisations, but it also wanted to take away the 
rights (f free speech and writing. Whatever we 
in '^ur Oliinpartmental method of thinking may 
i<iimf»bnlate, but the committee view^ the actions 
w%okanienya, Chapekar, Indo-Uerjnan edmspirstors, 


Bipin Paul, Rhudiram in the same manner. All 
of them were equally reprehensible in the eyes of 
the committee. 

MoVRMKHT AOAINST thr RUWI.ATT 1)11,7, 

The ‘Congress condemned the report, and 
Mahatma (randhi came ont with the statement 
that if the bill protwsed on tlie h.nsis of the Rowlatt 
report were i)assed into law he would inaugurate 
satyagrnhn in the country. We cannot afford to 
dilate on the topic as to how Gandhiji became the 
idol of the people, because at such a juncture 
when India was feeling quite helpless, he came 
out with a weapon that promised hope and .salvatiou 
There were big hartals against the report. The 
Jnllinnwalla episode was a sequel to this move- 
ment. We shall not also relate in detail how from 
this agitation against the Rowlatt report the non- 
cooperation movement grew. But let me point 
ont — here is a definite case where one can .see how 
the revolutionary movement and the wider national 
movement interpenetrated and commingled. 

HiNOUSTAN RBPtiBI.lCAN ASSOCIATION 

It is a fact of history that, during the whole 
course of the non-cooperation mos'ement, which 
was prompted as an experiment in non-violence 
the revolutionary movement in India was held 
in abeyance. But a.s soon as the movement was 
withdrawn by its .sponsor on the events at Chavri 
Chaura the revolutionaries came nut with their 
modus operand! nftei their long hibernation. 
The Aunshilan and Sachindranath Sanyal started 
organising revolutionary groups in Northern India. 
Ultimately the Anushilan withdrew from Northern 
India, and the whole of Northern India came under 
one revolutionary organisation vis., the Kindus- 
tban Republican Association. The ultimate object 
of the party was to end et^Moitstion of man by man 
throughout the world, but its immediate object was 
to fonnjji a federated rcumblic of the united states 
of India by au armed and organised revolution. 

Thr Ipbax, and Objbcv 

a 

Many leaflets were publisbed in pursuance 
of this cottspriscy in which the masses were asked 
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to Adopt the revolutiooarr path as the British 
could only be brought to their senses by revolution. 
In one of these leaflets it was said that the Soviet 
Russia among modern states was the ideal of the 
revolutionaries in India. It also said that the 
party was not one of terrorists but when necessary 
it could enter into a vigorous campaign to punish 
those who harmed the cause of the coontr 3 % 

Kakoxi Txain Hot.n*up 

For funds the party relied on subscriptions 
but as subscriptions were not sufficient for runn* 
ing the party machine, village dacoities were 
committed to fill the coffers of the party. In 
August 1925 a train was held np at Kakori near 
I^ucknow, and the safe containing the earnings of 
the railway was broken open and looted. The 
spectacular manner in which the hold-up was 
executed, the political slogans which were 
advanced during the commission of the hold-up, 
the high calibre of the persons who were subse- 
•luently arrested made it one of the most important 
episodes of the revolutionaiy history of India. 

Fomt Hangko, OTU8XS Ooitvyctro 

Pandit Ramprasad Rismil, a poet of no mean 
mdit, Rajendra Nath l^ahiri, a student of the M.A. 
in the Benares Hindu University, Roshan Singh, 
Ashfaqn Ullah, a Patban student of Shahjanpore 
were hanged in the Kakori conspiracy case. Bach' 
indra nath Sanyal and Jogesh Obandra Ohatterjee 
who were already in Bengal jail when the Kakori 
train hold-up occurred, were brought all the way 
to Ltjeknow to stand this trial in the case. They 
were given transportation for life. Other members 
of the conspiracy were awarded various terms of 
imprisonment. The wiiter of this article was 
awarded 14 years R. I. in the aaid conspiracy, and 
was released after being in jail continually for 12 
years by the first Congress Ministry of the n,P. 

Acvmvnut m BxiroAt 

Bengal did not remain behind. On the 9rd 
August 1928 some revolntiouaries looted the 
Saalmritola Bnst Offioe in Oalcntta. On tha 9tli 
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December 1923 the auniversary of the Martyr Jatin 
Mukberjee was celebrated with eclat in Oalcntta. 
In December 1923 revolutionaries in Chittagong 
committed a dacoity and decamped with Rs. 
18,000. 

OopTMORAN Sara 

In 1924 Oopimohan Saba shot and killed one 
Mr. De an Knglish merchant. In reality he 
wanted to shoot Sir Charles Tegart the famons 
police official who had sent many a revolntionary 
to the gallows. Gopimohan submitted a very 
Iwllliant statement in conrt, in which after expre- 
ssing I egret for having shot an innocent 
Knglishman by mistake, he aaid that the way of 
revolntion was the only way of dealing with the 
British rulers. He said that non-violence was 
fntile vis-a-vis the Englishman. Gopimohan Saha 
was a youngster of sixteen. The fact that he went 
to the gallows very bravely put additional weight 
to his statement. Indeed a resolution was passed 
extolling ills bravery in the next provincial 
conference of Bengal held at Serajgnnj. Gandhiji 
who had been released from jail bv this time on 
medical grounds took exception to this resolntion. 
There was a long and protracted controversy on 
this resolution between Gandhiji and C. R. Das 
who had taken up the cmdgels on behalf of the 
revolutionaries. 

CAWNPORR BOTJSHKVIK CONSPIXACV 

Along with conspiracies of a more or lesg 
terroristic and blanquistic nature a new kind of 
conspiracy had appeared on the scene. In 1917 
the people of Russia had been emancipated from 
the Oearist shacklet. Thns far socialism wss 
only an idea, more or less of an Utopia, but the 
reelixation of socialism in Russia made it into a 
living historical force. Naturally the downtrodden 
people the Bast began to look towards new 
Russia for inspirstion and emancipation. Narendra 
Bhatfacharya, now M'. N. Roy, once a terrorist 
took s leading part in linking up Indis and Russia. 
Me bad been in exile a lontf time. It was during 
his exile that the Ruiisimt revolution occurred. 
He wmut to Russia, and firsm there began to coutaot 
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Indians in India. In 1920 some Indian Muslims 
who bad left India in Hijrat i. e., in religious 
protest met him, and came under the Russian 
influence. Among Russia-returned Hijratis, Shan- 
kar 0.smani and some other Muslims played n 
great part in bringing Russian ideas of revolution- 
ary oi'ganisation and method in India. They 
returned .to India and contacted persons in India. 
Thev tried 'to set up organisation among the 
labourers and the petty bourgeoisie. This incurred 
the wrath of th« government and after sometime 
the Cawnpore con.spiracy cane was started. S. A. 
Dange, Shaukat Osmani, Muzaffar Ahmad and 
Nalini were convicted to four years' R. I. As M.N. 
Roy was outside India, he could not he arrested* 
This conspiracy focussed the attention of the 
countr>’ to a new method and goal. Although 
the conspiracy was found out, the proceedings of 
the case made a deep impression on the youth 
of India. 

Babbas Akau Aompawon 

In the IMinjab the Rabbar Akali agitation 
deserves special mention. Ail the movements 
enumerated in this essay were more or less con- 
fined to the educated middle class. But the Babbar 
Akali agitation was a mass mowment of the Sikhs 
in the Punjab. Kishan Singh Oargajj, one of the 
leaders of this movement was a resident of 
Jullundar He was a havildar in the cavalry, but 
like other soldiers he did not confine himself to 
his military duties. He used to read the daily 
papers, and bod been deeply moved by the 
Jallianwala massacre and subsequent events. The 
incident at Nankana on the 20th February, 1921 in 
which innocent Sikhs were butchered proved the 
last straw for him. He resigned his havildarship 
and like an inspired person went from village to 
village preaching hymns of hatred against white 
rulers. In the same manner Karaiu Singh and 
Udai Singh were organising the poor peasantry in 
the district of Hoshiarpur. Kishan Singh’s luirty 
was originally called Cbakravarty party, i. e., a 
party of tlm conquerors of the world hut when it 
was amalgMbated with other parties of the same 
wtwe, the resultant organisation was , named the 
‘^mar Akali". A paper named "Etabbar Akali” 


began to appear under the editorship of Karam 
Singh. Oraduallv the party began to collect stocks 
of guns, revolvers, bombs etc. The party also 
worked to spread disaffection in the army. The 
leaders of the party came to the conclusion that it 
was due to traitors that the previous attempts of 
revolution had failed, therefote thev decided to end 
the lives of traitors, real and potential. One of 
the main methods of the party was that suddenly 
a speaker would appear in a village, assemble the 
villagers, preach revolution and disappear before 
the police could catch him. 

Tkrbobism Bv Babbar Akat,x 

On the Mth of February 1923 the Diwan of 
Haiyatpur was killed. On the 27th March, Hazara 
Singh of Baibalpur was killed. Several other 
persons were also killed or maimed as the merit of 
the case requited. 

Thr Uombi.v FroitT 

Ohanna Singh and Banta Singh killed Bishan 
Singh as he was suspected of having given informa- 
tion to the police on .several occasions. They also 
killed Buta a village headman for being an informer. 
They killed several other such suspicious 
ch.'tracters. Naturally the police was on the look- 
out of tbe.se men. One day Karam Singh, Udai 
Singh, Kisan Singh and some others of the party 
were passing near the village Bomely. The police' 
got information and surrounded them. Shots were 
exchanged. Udai Singh and Mahendra Singh 
died on the sopt. Karam Singh entered a pool, 
and half immersed in water he continued to fire 
on the police party. But he was shot* Bisan 
Singh was also killed. This event occurred on 
the 1st December 1923, but these shootings 
encouraged rather than disc^aged the movement. 

DnAMWA Sqtor’s RSVSHOg 

Dbanna Singh could not be arrested for a 
long time. On the 2Sth October 1923 Dhanna 
Singh was induced by Jwala Singh, an Informer 
of the police to go to a certain phMW, witetu he 
was surrounded by the polioe. When Dbaann Singh 
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realiMd that he had beeu betrayed, be wauled to 
whip out bis revolver, but before doiud eo he was* 
overpowered. Dhanna Singh had a live bomb 
concealed near his belt. After arrest be stinck 
the bomb in such a manner that it exploded with 
the result that he was killed, but along with him 
five policemen including an Knglishman named 
Horton were killed. 

Six Pbrsoms Hancvku 

Ultimately the Rabbar Aknli conapiiao* 
was suppressed. 88 persons were hauled in a 
case, among which 6 pet sons namely Dharam Singh, 
Santa Singh, Dalip Singh, Kisan Singh, Oargajj, 
Niind Singh, and Karom Singh weie hanged, other 
accused pel sons getting othei termsof impiisonment. 

1>B0(I1IA.K CUNSiaMACY 

In Bihar there was a couspiiaov called the 
Deoghar conspiiacy. Th's was an offshoot of the 
Kakori conspiracy. Rireudra and Surendra Bhatta- 
charya of Benares were the chief organisers of 
the conspiracy. In its uatute and scope it was 
similar to its patent conspiracy. Ultimately some 
persons were arrested and awarded various terms 
of imprisonment, the highest punishment of 10 
years R. I. being given to Boilendra Chakravarti. 

MAHIHDXik BANKBJX AMD KaMBSH GTIVVA 

The four hangings of the Kakori conspiracy 
had created a stir among young men. There were 
several attempts to avenge their deaths. Two 
such gttempts deserve special mentiou. Manin* 
dranath Banerjee of Benares fired at Mr. Banerjee 
a / D. S. P. who was partly responsible for the 
sBCcese of the Kakori case. Manindra was given 
10 years’ R. T. He died in the Central Jail of 
Fatehgarb as a lesult of hunger ejrike which he 
hdd undertaken for the amelioration of C ci«ss 
political prisoneis. The other attempt was made 
by Ramesh Oupta <4 Oawnpore. He tried to shoot 
Vlrbhadra at Qrai, who had been playintr double 
game with the revolutionaries. The imtnedilite 
cause of Remesh's wratii wes that Virbbedra bed 
hitmytd dhendeasekhar Asad. 


A'jvtbmi'T V(> Mitrubk ,SiR SmoN 

The appointment, of a Royal Commission 
presided over by Sir Simon to enquire into and 
report on the future reforms was greeted with 
anger and indignation by the people of India. The 
revolutionaries reacted in their own way. Man- 
mohati Ciiipta, Markandas a and Harendra all of 
Benares conspired lietween themselves to blow 
up the train of Sir John Simon. As the police 
were more vigilant in the U. P. they decided to 
undertake the work in an out of the way place 
in the province of Bombav. Accordingly the 
conspirators started from Rennies with one dyna* 
mite, several bombs and pistols for Ibcii objective. 
But the bombs exploded in the tiain near Manmad. 
The explosion was so loud that it was heard from 
a distance of 40 miles. The roof of the railway 
carriage in which the revolutionaries were 
travelling was blown off, and the itain went off 
the rails. Marknudaya died on the spot. Harcndia 
liecame nnconscious. Some othei passengeis 
also died. When Harendra gained consciousness in 
a hospital, he made a clean breast of everything. 
Ultimately Harendra who reti acted bis confession 
and Manmoban were sentenced to 7 years’ R. I. 
each. 

LAI.AJI's DBATH SbTS RBYOIitmOKARtBS 

Thimxxkg 

The Simon Commission visited X<abore on 
the 20lb October 1928, and there was altogether a 
different kind of repel cnssion. There Lala Lajpat 
Rai while leading the boycott demonstiation 
against the commission received lathi blows from 
the police. These blows ultimately resulted in 
his death. He was too old to stand the lathi 
blows and be succumbed to bis injuries on the 
i7th November. His dettth was taken as a 
national calamitj'* and the whole of India felt 
helpleiii before this nuealled for insult of the 
' nation. At this juncture the Hiudusthan Socialiit 
Rtepublicen Association the only revolutionary 
petty of !Morthera Tndfo 'decided to retaliate the 
natlouel iusult. Ry the «ra$* ll;t might be told 
thet tkfo tMTty Vrai a contiutiaHon of the party 
fo tbe Kekoii group belougud. Indeed 
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Chandrasekhar Asad the chief military leader of 
this party was one of the absconders in the Kakori 
conspiracy case, and Bhagat Singh was one of the 
nnimportant members of the Kakori group itself. 

Mb. Savnorks Mvbdbbbd 

I 

Bh«g%t Singh and Azad decided to kill the 
official responsible for the assault on I^ila I«ajpat 
Rai. Accordingly they both along with Shiva Ram 
Rajgnru, and Jaygopal were lying in wait for Mr. 
Saunders near his office o;t the 15th December 
1928. Mr. Saunders came out of his office at 4 
p. m. accompanied by his orderly Chanan Singh. As 
soon as the motor cycle of Mr. Saunders was in 
full speed, the revolutionaries spotted him out 
and shot at him. It is said that Kaiguru’s bullet 
struck him dead, and he at once fell down. It 
often happened that officials shot by revolutiona- 
ries revived later on. So Bhagat Singh in older 
to be sure emptied bis revolver on the already 
fallen Mr. Saunders. The otdeily tried to give 
chase to the revolutionai ies. The tevolutionaries 
had to shoot him although they had no intention 
of killing him. 

IvAHOBK CoNSPIRACV 

Vltiuatelv this incident became the nucleus 
of a conspiracy', and the Lahore conspiracy was 
the result. The peisons accused in this case made 
a mark on the conteniporaiv history of India by 
their courage, intellect and tact. As for Bhagat 
Singh he was arrested when he along with 
Batukeshwar Dutt threw a bomb in the Central 
Assembly on the 8th April 1929. 

Assbmblv Bomb Casr 

At that time the Public Safety Bill had been 
under discussion in the Assembly. The Trades 
Disputes Bill bad been passed by a majority, and 
President Patel was on the point of giving his 
ruling on the Public Stafety Bill. The atmosphere 
was ^ethw with enthusiasm. All the eyes were 
riveted <N| the face of the President when the 

I xplosiou occurred. Sir George ^huster the 
SAce member and Sir Vamanji Dalai received 


slight injuries. The throwers of the bomb could 
easily take advantage of the resultant confusion 
but they stood there in the visitors' gallery giving 
forth slogans of Inqnilab Zindabad i.e.. Long Live 
Revolution. Bhagat Singh and B. K. Dutt were the 
originators of this slogan which stibsequently 
became the battle cry of all militant elements in 
the country irrespective of party and creed. 

DlCTA'roRSIlIP OV THB I’BOUSVABIAI* 

'I'hey were arrested, and sent up for trial. 
In a very long statement, which since then has 
become a historic document, they said that (be 
immediate aim of the revolutionary party was to 
bting about the dictatorship of the proletariat and 
the i)ea.santty in India. This statement was bailed 
as a great contribution to political thought Their 
ideas received particular attention, because theii 
W'ords did not emanate from the chair of a yirof- 
essor, hut they came foith fiom the mouths of the 
revolutionaries who were ready to lay' down their 
lives for the fruition of their ideas. 

PloiiT IN Prison 

Bhagat Singh and Dutt were awarded trans- 
portation for life in the assembly' bomb case. They 
did not however sit quietly in jail. Inside the 
prison also they gave fight to imperialism. The 
Kakori prisoners bad fought for special treatment 
to political prisoners. 1 bey hod won in the fight, 
but the fruits of their victory bad lasted as long as 
they were undeitrials, but as soon as they were 
convicted, they were lobbed of the special treat- 
ment so far allowed to them. They put np a stiff 
fight through hunger strike, but the leaders 
meditated and their fight was left half way. Bhagat 
Singh and his colleagues took np the fight from 
where the Kakori coavicts tikd left it. 

' jATiN DAg'g Martyrdom 

It was a historic hunger stHke. The Govern- 
ment was adamant, jatin Das, one of the Lahore 
conspirators, died after 64 days of hunger strike. 
His death was mourned by the whole nation. 
His dead body was taken fiom Lahore to Oalcutta 
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in a special train. At every station thousands of 
people came to pay the martyr their last homage. 
When his dead body reached Oalcutta, there was 
a sea of human iieads to show its respects. Six 
lacs of people accompanied him to the cremation 
ground. 

Pauviat. Vicvoav Awatkbd 

Bhagat Singh and his colleagues carried the 
fight for the rights of the political prisoners to 
its logical consequences. The writer of the article 
was at that time a long term convict in the 
Itareillx Central Jail. He was one of the bundieds 
of political prisoners thronghout India who 
simultaneously .struck hunger with the Lahore 
comrades. As a consequence of these hunger 
strikes and the death of Jatin Das the government 
had to come down from its Olympic heights, and 
create the threefold classification of prisoners — into 
A B, and G classes. Of course, this was not the 
object fur which the political inrisoners had been 
fighting, but on the whole it was an advancement 
and so the strike was called off. 

TnSBK DkATH SBNTSKCXtS 

The Lahore conspiracy dragged on for a 
long time, ultimately it ended in the sentences of 
death passed on Bhagat Singh, Rajguru and Snkh* 
deo. Others were sentenced to various terms of im- 
prisonment. Once again Chandrasekhar Azad could 
not be punished although he was the chief accused. 

Awrmpv to Btow OFF LOUD Irwin 

« 

The Lahore conspiracy was followed i)y many 
other conspiracies, in the Punjab and Delhi. We 
need not go into details. On the 23rd December 
1929 the revolutionaries tried to blow off the 
train on which Lord Zrwifl was tmvelUng. llifa 
bad been done with great ingenuity, bat if failed 
to kill the Viceroy who escaped death by a hair^s 
breadth. It might be noted that it was on the 
8Srd December that a bomb was thrown o#i;,ord 
Hsrdiuge seventeen years sgo. After s long Invasti.^ 
gation a conspiracy* was stsrted at Delhi and 
seme revolutlonatits were convicted. 


OTHSR iNCIDBNTg 

In 193(1 the revolutionatics made an attempt 
to mm del Khan Bahadur Abdul Axis a police 
official who had become notorious in some 
revolutionary cases. The Gadodia stores were 
looted on the dth June 193U. Other such incidents 
of a sporadic nature occurred, but it was obvious 
that this kind of revolutionary movement was now 
on the wane. Indian youths of a militant type 
wete gradually realizing that whatever the utility 
of terrorism at a time when the mass movement 
was a non-existent at the present jnnctuie mass 
oiganisations were the oulv method of bringing 
abont revolution. 

Tjib Dkatii of Azai) 

The death of Chandrasekhar Azad while 
fighting with a stiong police party single handed 
as if heralded the end of an epoch which had been 
.so glorious and in its train had produced a rich 
harvest of martyrs and heroes. On the 27th 
February 1931 be was surrounded by a police paity 
in Alfred Park at Allahabad. He fought till the 
very last bnt died riddled with bullets. His life- 
story was a very thrilling one which covered 
the whole post-nun-cooperation revolutionary 
epoch. 

Th« Chittagong Armoury Raix> 

Now we shall turn oar eyes to Bengal, where 
very important things were happening and where 
the revolutionary movement was still in fnll swing. 
In Bengal the terrorist movement had penetrated 
the masses more deeply. On the 12th March 1980 
Gandhiji began his famous Dandi Match. He 
was not arrested for a long time. When he 
changed his modus operand! and gave forth of 
by storm all the salt depots, then only be 
wad arieftcd. His snceesdor Abbas Tayabjl was 
arrested on the 12th April. The cowtry was in 
an elecirUted condition. At this most psychologi- 
cal moment stjvepty yomm ««*« o* Chittagong 
divided them»lv«» into » 3 «fvenl pert* “nd 
simnltaiieoPsly' valded the pediee line, telephone 
eBobaqgciiiid the P.I. BEeedquattets. Within 45 
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minutes they were masters of the city, the raid 
having begun at 9.45 p. m. and having ended at 
10.30 p. m. Chittagong was cut off form Dacca 
and Calcutta. Railway lines, telephone connec* 
tions and telegraph wires were cut. In the F. I. 
Headquarters the revolutionaries took possession 
of all the fire arms a.s also a T,ewis gun. Some 
F,ngUshmcn, and Indian sentries were killed. The 
District Maiflstrate came to fight the revolution* 
aries but he was repelled, 

» 

ThW FiUHT Aft jAr.AZ,AliAU 

As it was only an incident confined to Chitta- 
gong. very soon forces from all sides came, and the 
revolutionaries had to escape to the hills of 
Jalalabad. The military pursued them there. At 
first the military was repelled, but in the face of 
the well-equipped armies of British imperialism 
the revolutionaries suffered heavy losses. Nine- 
teen youths were killed on the spot. All these 
young excepting one, were below twenty. Madhu- 
sudan Dutta and Naresh Rai killed on that day 
were 17 whereas Ardhendu Dastidar and Pravash 
nath Ball were 16. After this fight which has 
since become famous as the Jalalabad fight, the 
remaining revolutionaries spread away in all 
directions 

CmvTAOONG RAinitss Assrstbt) 

A yroup of these people was travelling by 
railway on the 22ud April. The police wanted to 
arrest them. Shots were exchanged and one Suli- 
Inspector and two constables died. On the 24th 
April Bika.sh Dastidar of this group finding himself 
surrounded by the police committed suicide rather 
than become a piisoner. Some important persons 
of this group were in hiding in French Ohaudan* 
nagar. The British police contrary to all notitms 
of international law traced them to their hiding 
place on the French territory surrounded them and 
after a stiff gun fight arrested three persons. 
There was k fourth revolutionary there, who was 
shot dead, (j^aoesh Chose one of the chief leaders 
OiLtIm ''hiitagong raid was arrested at,,0handan« 
uaKiV 


Raidum OormctntT) 

The Chittagong armoury raid prisoneis wete 
tried by a special tribunal, and on the first march 
1 932, the following were sentenced to transportation 
for life: (1) Annnt .Singh, (2) lyoknath Bal, 
(3) I,al Mohan Sen, (4) Phanindra Nandi, 
(5) Sahairain Das, (6) Subodh Kay, (7) Canesh 
Chose, (8) Sukheiidu Dastidar, (9) Anand Gupta, 
(10) Subodh Chaudary, (11) Fakir .Sen and 
(12) Ranadhir Das Gupta. 16 persons were 
released for want of sufficient proof, but they were 
immediately arrested under the Bengal Ordinance. 
The Govt, could not suffer such dangerous persons 
to be out of prison. 

The Chittagong revolutionaries had chosen 
the particular moment with a view to give the 
masses a revolutionary lead. But the countiy was 
nut yet ready to follow in theii foot-step.s. 

I<AXMlKAN1i'A Sni^KrA AND IIlS WiFJt 

On the 8th August, 1930 Daxmikanta Sukla, 
a young man from Cawnpore, entered the bungalow 
of Mr. Flowers, Commissioner of the Jhansi division. 
Mr. Flowers had made himself notorious by 
maltreating satyagrahi lady pri.soners. Sukla had 
gone there to wreak vengeance, was arrested 
ledhanded with a pistol and a live bomb. Sukla was 
known to Chandrasekhar Azad, but he had planned 
this particular action according to his own free will. 
The insult meted out to lady satyagrahis had 
infuriated him. He had asked none but his 
conscience, Laxmikanta Sukla was given trans- 
portation for life, and sent to the Andamans. In 
the Andamans after a certain time he was allowed 
to be a free prisonet i. e., for all practical purposes 
he became free with certain restrictions inside the 
island. His wife Shrimati Bllumati Sukla joined 
him in his dreary life in the Andamans. Vishnu 
Sharan Dtttdis, a Ksibori prisoner and now an 
M. L. A. of the United Provinces mostly lived with 
this couple as their guardian. It was after the first 
C'ouf(it|ss ministry in the U< F. had taken power 
that Mr. Snkla was released and repatriated. Mrs. 
Sukla reminds of Sita, wbo» went of her own 
accord with Rama to the forests ip exile* 



Mrsrdom's ovnsR raoMVt 




Tbs Mattlhta Dacoiw 

Bihar did not prove a good field for rcfvoltt* 
tionar 7 activities. But in between some revolu* 
tionary waves reached Bihar. Jogendra Sukla was 
a member of the Benares Gandhi Ashram. There 
he came into contact with Chandrasekhar Azad 
and certain other levolntionaries, and he was 
admitted in the party. After the arrest of the 
Kakori group, he worked secretly in Bihar. He 
however all the time was in touch with Chandra* 
sekhar Azad. When money was required for the 
defence of the I.,ahore case, a dacoity was commit- 
ted in the village of Manlnia in the district of 
Champaran. The police after long investigation 
arrested some persons. Out of these Phanindra 
Ghose of Beltia turned approver and was later shot 
dead. Jogendra Sukla could not be arrested lor 
a long time. He was finally arrested with 
three pistols, tried and sentenced to 22 years* R. I. 
Other unimportant incidents occurred in Bihar. 

Pttkjab Govssmdr 8ro9 At 

On the 23rd December 1930, a young man 
named Harikishan shot at and wounded the Govei- 
nor of the Punjab when he was returning after 
delivering the Convocation address. Harikishan 
was a resident of Mardan, and had come in touch 
with the Punjab revolutionaries. He was arrested, 
tried and hanged. 

ASANPltAA MPRDSRRD 

After the Chittagong raid a reign terror 
prevailed in Chittagong. Hindu youths of the 
Bhadtfiloh class were ordered not to be seen out- 
side their houses after sunset. A punitive police 
was also kefU to harrass the people. The villages 
of the district were not exempted from police 
atrocities. Khan Bahadur Asanullah, thii pdllfce 
chief was responsible for perpetrating atrocHiea. 
On the 80th August 1980 a youngster WMled 
Haripada Bhatiaeharya, who was barely f4 ahot 
and killed him when he was returning after aeeing 
a football match. Untold atrocities wetf epialtlllled 
on Haripada, and he was almost feduoad tg a 
cripple. , Kt nras ghfeu transpottstiiMi for IBl^# 
He waa apavad tbt rope becanac Cl kia age. 


Otrux Txnxonitv Acts 

The history of the revolutionary movement 
of .Bengal of the period was so rich in incidents 
that we can simply recount here the more im- 
portant events. On 14th June 1980 a bomb factory 
was detected at Machuabazar. It resulted in a 
new case, and Dr. Narayan Banerjee, the leader 
of the group was awarded 10 years’ R. 1. On the 
25 August 1930 again an attempt was made on 
the life of Sir Tegart. But again he escaped. 
Dine.sh Mazumdar was awarded transportation 
for life, bnt his collaborator Annj Gnpta was 
killed on the spot. On the 29tb Angnst 1930 the 
Inspector General of Police Mr. Lowman was 
shot dead by a young man named Binoy Krishna 
Bose. Mr. Hudson who was accompanying the 
I. G. was also shot at, bnt he recovered although 
he had received two bnllet wounds. On the 30th 
Angnst a bomb was thrown on the house of 
Pavitra Bose, inspector of police at Mymensingh, 
Shovarani Dntta was arrested in this connection. 
Inspector Tarini Mnkarjee was shot and killed 
while tra^elIillg in tiain. I,ater on Ramakrishna 
Biswas was banged and Kalipada Ohakravarty 
Was given transportation for life for having shot 
Mnkarjee. 


Thr I. G. OK Prisons Shot 

Three revolutionaries entered the Writers 
Buildings in which the Bengal Secretariat was 
situated on the 8tb December 1930. They forcibly 
entered the office of Mr. Simpson the Inspector 
General of Prisons, .and fired at him. Mr. 
Simpson in all received nine bnllets. He died 
on the spot. After killing Mr. Simpson the youths 
went to kill Mr. Nelson, the Judicial Secretary bnt 
Ihiiled to kill him. In the meantime the police 
bad auirronnded the building. Ail the three young 
mUb atMmiiited to commit suicide, bnt only Sndhir 
CHfIpta Stktdeeded. Theothet two were taken to 
bcspttil. Out of these Benny Krishna Bose died 
on the 18th Deeambfl*’ Before dying he made 
ft eleirtr thut k uu* hh Who half uhot Mr. I/>wman 
Mgsah <|N(htu Tbuth in this esse Was 

hungtd, 
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Oxios Az30 Shoot 

On the 24th December 1931 two girls of the 
Faisnntiisin Irirls’ School namely Shanti Gbofe and 
Snniti Chaudhury acquired interview with Mr. B. 
U. Stevens the magistrate of Comilla with h ruse, 
and shot him dead. The girls were arrested and 
given traasportation for life* On the 6th February, 
1932 anothef girl Bina Das who went to receive the 
B. A. Degree shot at the Governor Sir Stanley 
Jackson. She fired five times, but foiled to kill him. 
Bina Das was afirested, tried and sentenced to 
transportation for life. 

vSOHB iHCXDSNVS RKCOTOtVltD 

In Midiiapore one after another three magis* 
trates were killed. For a time the district of 
Midnapore became a place of terror for the I. 0. S. 
people. Being posited there was supposed to be 
tantamount to receiving the sentence of death. On 
the 29th July, 1932 Mr. Klison the additional D. M. 
of Tippera was shot dead. On the 7th August 
Sir Alfred Watson, the editor of the Statesman was 
shot at when he was coming down from his motor 
car, but he was saved. The assailant could not 
be arrested as he at once took potassium cyanide. 
Sir Watson was shot because the Statesman was 
following an anti-Indian policy. On the 22ud 
August Mr. Giosbr the additional S. P. of Dacca 
was shot at. On the 24th September 1932 a bomb 
was thrown on the European club at ('hittagong 
resulting in the death of several Europeans. A 


hundred yards from the club the dead body of 
Priti Data a girl revolutionary was recovered. On 
the 28th September Sir Alfred Watson was again 
shot at from a motor car, but he was again saved. 
On the 18th November Mr. Charles Z,uke, the 
Superintendent of Rajshahi Oenttol Jail was fired 
upon hut he escaped with some slight injuries. On 
the 8th May 1934 Sir John Anderson, the governor 
of Bengal, was shot at but he escaped by a hair’s 
breadth. 

Ths End op TsitRonisM 

It is not possible to recount all the incidents. 
It can be said without fear of contradiction that 
this pho'<e of the revolutionary movement ended 
by 1934. By this time all the revolutionaries 
living inside prisons including those In the 
Andamans and all those still left outside had 
become convinced that the socialist method was 
more apptopiiate and only that method could bring 
about the emancipation of the toiling masses. 
Thus ten 01 ism which conld not be suppressed by 
Government atrocities hangings and heavy 
sentences became a thing of the past history. 

The revolutionary movement of this type 
was no longer appropriate in the present context. 
Revolutionaries began to be drawn to ideology and 
methods of socialism more and more. In this case 
history has repeated itself. The same was the 
.sequence of movements in Russia. 


Shahindon ki chitaon par lagrnge har baras mete 
vatan par inarne walon ka*yahi baqi nishan Ituga. 

(Ham Pnaad BiamU) 













CHAPTER XXX 

ON TO BATTLE ; ON TO DEATH 

Saga of the I. N, A. Its Netaji 
KaviraJ Anath Nath Ray 


[The Stoty of the Azad Hind Fauj, under the leadership of Netaji Subhas has tieen 
gratefully related in words and song, in pictures and drama, by seveial people, some of them 
having been prominetit actors in the blazing drama. 


It is perhaps lealised instinctively, how this 
struggle WHS victorious, though it apparently 
failed. It may be lecalled how when the Congress 
Woiking Committee were icleased, 
the country was found to be in a 
mood of f lustration and despair* 

The British having come out victori- 
ous in the war, once again seemed 
invincible. Hindu Muslim unity 
seemed a dream. No doubt deep 
resentment and revolutionary urge 
lay underneath the apathy and 
quietness of the people. But Oandhiji 
and other leaders found themselves 
at wit’s end about the next step. 

Then a miracle happened. 

Ihree officers of the I. N. A. 
mre put up fur tiial, a Hindu, a 
‘Muslim and a Sikh. The story 
that unfolded itself at this memor- 
able tri.il at ths Red Pott, of the 
‘‘aims and achievement of the I. N. A., 

‘its complete loyalty to the Indian 
National movement, the inspiring 
sacrifice and valour of our country- 
men who participated in it, the 
aehicvtittcot of cordial communal 
unity in Hs ranlcs under a great 
lOadler and fired with a aunreise 
purpose, released a netlouwlde 
fervour aud patriotic upheevei that 


was unprecedeiited. The e%'ents that followed 
this transmutation opened the eyes of the British 
to the realities as 1942 had failed to do. Also the 
T. N. A. stiried the imagination of 
tlie armv, on whose perpetual loyalty 
the British had banked. The army 
had been witness to the retreats in 
Burma, Sitigapur and Malaya and 
the plight of the deserted Indian 
troops and population there as also 
to the racial discrimination in 
evacuation, aud other war condi- 
tion and only wanted this spark. 

The I. N. A. thus succeeded in 
keeping its pledge to hoist the flag 
of Free India on the Red Fort of 
Delhi. Its great Netaji, who by tbe 
magic of bis fet rout aud personality 
had succeeded beyond all others, 
in bringing together different 
Indians, of various religious and 
provinces, and in kindling ordinary 
clay with a divine flame fulfilled 
his word, and 1h es enshrined in the 
love and gratitude of bis country- 
men. The idealism and inspiration of 
the I. N. A. became a valuable asset 
with a vital pait to play in transla- 
ting the traUsfet of power to real 
frebdom for the people and in retrle- 
vlng*the lost unity for our eounttyj 



IS ie Subtiae Chandra JBoeei wiio 
ii atiU altve, gpeaking to you aum 
the 'Aea4 thdie. BritUh n«** 
a pf f pi t lea all over the 
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world the report that 1 had died iu au aeiwplane 
.crash on my wuyw to to ntteud on 

{mpoititd Clenfeteudu (htaM,, ]tirer..*ijBce. 1 left 
India laat yh«t» Sritiah propaganda agendea 
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have from time to time Kiven contradictory 
reports of my whereabouts, while newspapers 
in England have not hesitated to use uncompli- 
mentary language about myself. The latest 
report about my death is perhaps an instance 
of wishful thinking. I can imagine that the 
British Government would, at this critical hour in 
India’s history, like to see me dead since they are 
now trying* their level best to win India over to 
their side for the purpose of their Imperialistic 
war.” On the 25lib of March, 1942 the whole world 
listened to this heartening announcement from 
the Azad Hind Radio (Germany). India was 
relieved to know from Bubhas Chandra Bose's own 
lips that he was alive and safe and Indian patriots 
in the Par East who were going to meet in Tokyo 
in the end of March, 1942 to weld the various 
Indian National organisations in South Bast Asia 
into one unified organisation were equally hopeful 
that their efforts in the Pacific region would one 
day be integrated with the Bnropean Azad Hind 
movement fostered in Germany. 

Thk Bangkok CoNPBKitNCK 

Sulisetiuently, on the ISth of June these 
Indian patriots who were being swelled in number 
by the participation in their activities of Indian 
prisoners in Japanese hands, — ^Singapur having 
fallen on the 15th of February, — met at Bangkok 
and formed the Indian Independence League on 
the 24th of June under the presidentship of 
Shri Rashbehari Bose, Sri Oebnath Das, Ananda 
Mohan Sahaya, N. Kaghavan, Capt. Mohan 
Singh, Lt.-Col. Niranjan Singh Gill, Lt.-Col. 
Golam Zilani, K. P. K. Menon, attending. 

I 

The main aims and objects outlined by this 
League were : (1) that India should be considered 
as one indivisible whole and the activities of the 
League were to be on a national basis, and not 
sectional, communal or religious. Tbe policy wo* 
the same as that so far being followed by tbe 
Indian National Congress , (2) and that an Indian 
National Aftay should be raised immediately from 
arnenii the>|hdiau fotees-*^mbatattt and non-com* 
.batant. Prom Berlin Shbbas Chandra Boae express* 
Jl liksatiitiaction at the formation of tho League and 


after the initiation of Indian National Congress's 
“Quit India” movement appealed to other Indian 
parties including the Muslim League leader Mr. 
Jinnah and the Hindu Mahasabha leader Veer 
Savarkar and all other Nationalist Muslim leaders 
to fall in with the Congress line of action. 

Indian Indkpsndkncb Day Okxabravion 
IN Bkrun 

The first Independence Day Celebration was 
held at Berlin on the 26th of January, 1943. Tbe 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, the Prime Minister of 
Iraq, Rashid AH B1 Gilani and representatives of 
many other nations of Bnrope, Germans and 
Itailians attended, Sj. Snbhas Chandra Bose pre- 
sided. Dressed in black Sherwani with Gandhi 
cap on, amongst thunderous applause and cheering, 
Sj. Bose dwelt on the policy of “divide and rule” 
as the fundamental basis of British rule from 1858 
till to-day. In the Revolution of 1857 tbe Hindus 
and Muslims had fought side by side against the 
British and it was under the flag of Bahadur Shah 
a muslim that India’s first war of Independence 
had been fought. The British realised that it was 
not enough to tty to divide the Muslims from 
the rest of the population and they then set about 
ttying to divide the Hindus themselves. In this 
way they discovered the caste problem in 1918, 
and suddenly became the champions and tbe 
liberators of the so-called Depressed classes'. 
Till the year 1937, Britain bad hoped to keep India 
divided by posing as champions of the Princes, 
the Muslims and the so-called 'Depressed classes'. 
In the general election held under the new cons- 
titution of 1985, they found, however, to their 
great surprise that all their tricks and bluffs had 
failed, and that a strong national feeling permeated 
the whole nation and every section of it. Con- 
sequently, British policy haa!%)w fallen bock on its 
last hope. If the Indian people cannot be divided, 
then the coitati3r~lndia'~‘ha8 to I e split up, geogra- 
phically and politically. This is the plan called 
'Pakistan' which emanated from the fertile brain of 
a Britisher. 

“After the war Indio needed a new weapon of 
struggle, and at this p^ycholofical moment 
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Mobstma Gandhi came forward vith hin method of 
Satyagraba or passive resistance. Dating the last 22 
years the Congress, under the Mahatma’s leadership, 
has bnilt np a powerfnl organisation all over the 
country, inclading the States of the princes. It 
has awakened political life in the remotest village 
and among all sections of the people. Most impor- 
tant of all is the fact that the masses of India have 
learnt how to strike at a powerful enemy even 
without arms, and the Congress, under Mahatmaji’s 
leadership, has demonstrated that it is possible 
to paralyse the administration with weapons of 
passive resistance." 

xtr IDoxvo 

The last time be spoke on the Arad Hind 
Radio was in April, 1943. Ho trace of his 
whereabouts was given to the world outside his 
own circle till he surprized the world by hailing 
his ''countrymen and friends" from the Tokyo 
radio on the 21st of June, 1948. How begot 
there no one knew in this country at leasit till one 
of his comrades Capt. Abid Hos.sain revealed 
that he had journeyed to the Japanese capital 
from Germany in a German subnjorine guarded 
by five torpedo boats. 

South Bast Asia. 

"Syonan” the renamed Japanese occupied 
port and naval base of Singapur where the Indian 
troops were stationed at the time were astonished 
to read an announcement in the English four 
page dally, "Syonan Shlnbum," on June the 29tb 
that «"nex:t month Subhas Chandra Bose will 
arrive at Syonan from Tokyo". Heedless to say, 
that the news created a great commotion in Singa* 
pur. Many thought that some bogus person was being 
sought to be passed off aa Subhas Chandra Bose. 
On the Snd of July, the tveathar was eaeoeedingly 
unfair and It was on such a day that, SuthiM 
Chandra Bose strived at the Gdang Air Port jbi 
warm civilian clothes and Gandhi cap. Eh was 
taken to the residence Of an Austrailin Jew-^Mr. 
Meyer who fled to Australia, at Xatonft on the 
northern outskirts of Singapur. Prom the vety 
day, ol his hnwhhig thew, he begin to contact 


prominent Indians who bad been so long only 
too eager to meet him. 

On the 4th of Jnly the Indian Independence 
I.eague had a meeting in the Cathey Building, 
where a huge portrait of Mahatma Gandhi in his 
lion cloth and stick in hand was hung. Subhas 
Chandra Bose was uuanimouslv elected President, 
on the proposal of Shri Rash Behari Bose, the 
first President. On the same day the Azad Hind 
Pauj or the Indian National Army was formed to 
fight for complete freedom from British rule in 
India and make India free that is, to make India 
for Indians, and its slogan was to he "Chalo 
Delhi". Addressing the Azad Hind Faitj at 
the military review in front of Singapur Town 
Hall on the 4th of July, Subhas Chandra Bose, 
since then addressed as HetAji Bose, said : "Today 
is the proudest day of my life. To-day it has 
pleased Providence to give me the unique honour 
of announcing to the whole world that India’s 
Army of Liberation has come into being. This 
army has now been drawn up in military formation 
on the battlefield of Singapur, which was once 
the bulwark of the British Empire. This is the 
Army that will emancipate India from British 
yoke. Every Indian must feel proud that this 
Indian Army has been organised entirely under 
Indian leadership, and that when the historic 
moment arrives, under Indian leadership- it will 
go into battle. Standing today on the graveyard 
of the British Empire, even a child is convinced 
that the almighty British Empire, is already a 
thing of the past 

PoftHATioH OF Azad Hcmd Govkoiiiisht 
21st October, 1948. 

At the fourteen storied Cathey Building, re- 
named at l^gapnr the 

Pfcviaional Govemmant of Azad Hind was 
fonUid on the 81st October, 1943 With Head- 
quailtr et SSfouen (Slittgaiiur). The proceeding hei^ 
at 10 A. M. with the singing pf on Urdu adeptotion 
of *J|MU ggua uuuia adhhwyahf song of Ral^dn- 
^ fUng by e buMi of Indians led hy Cept 
iuuaalugb. ^ie eoug was the national anthem •( 
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the .Vaad Hind Government. Nelaji Hose tleli- 
rered inaugural speech and took the oath of 
allegiance in Hindusthani which was piinted in 
Roman scripts as “Wafadari*Ka>HaIaf ’ which was 
as follows : — 

i'‘Jii the name of God, I take this sacre<l oath 
that to liberate India and the thirtyeight crore.s of 

my countrjr'inen I, will continue this sacred 

war of Freedom till the lost lireath of my life. 

I shall always remain a servant of India and 
look after the welfare of thirty-eight crores of 
Indian brothers and sisters. This shall be for me 
my highest dut>'. 

Even after winning freedom I will always 
be prepared to shed the la.st drop ot my bhiod for 
the preseivation of India's freedom.” 

The words of the oath moved him so much 
that after he had read half of it his voice was 
choked and tears began to roll down his cheek, 
the whole audience and the olHcers of the VNzad 
Hind (^o^'emment also sobbing in sympathj with 
him. One 1>y one the Ministers of the Government 
and others took the oath of allegiance. The 
Ministers of the Government were : — 

Netaji Bose, Head of State, Prime Minister, 
and concurrently Minister of War and Fnieign 
Affairs. 

Shri S. A. Iyer— Publicity. 

lA. Col. A. C. Chatterji— Finance. 

Dr. S. Lakshmi — Women’s organisation. 

Shri A. M. Sahay — Secretary with Ministerial 

rank. 

Shri Rash Behari Bose — Supreme Adviser. 

Shri A. N. Sarkar*^Z<egal Adviser. 

A proclamation of the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Azad Hind was issued' on the same day 
which concludes with the following appeal r— 

' 'i 

'‘tu thd^'fliame’of God, In the name of bygone 
g^eHjations who have welded the It|dian people 

one Ration .and in tb* name of tbO dead 


heroes who have bequeathed to us a tradition of 
heroism and self*sacrifice, we call upon the 
Indian people to rally round our banner 
and to strive fbr India’s Freedom. We 
call upon them to launch the final struggle against 
the British and all their allieS in India, and to 
prosecute the struggle with valour and persever- 
ence and with full faith in final victory — until the 
enemy is expelled from the Indian soil and the 
Indian people are once again a free nation,” 

In addition to the ministers mentioned above, 
others from civilian and military officers, namely 
H. Col. Aziz Ahmed, Lt. Col. H. S. Bhagat, lA* 
Col. J. K. Bhonsla, Lt. Col. Gulzara Singh, lA. Col. 
M. Z. Kiani, lA. Col. A. D. lA>kanathan, I/t. Col. 
Ehsun Qadir, Et. Col. Shah Nawaz (Represtn- 
tative of the Armed Porce.s),'KarimGhani, Debnath 
Das, I). M. Khan, A. Yellapa, J, Thivy, S. Ishwar 
Singh (Representative of the Civilians) were 
appointed as advisers. 

On the 25th August Netaji assumed direct 
command of the I. N. A. as the Supreme Ct>mman- 
dar. He was then the Head of the State (Arzi 
Hakumat-e-Hind). President of the Azad Hind 
Snngb, Cot. Bhousle Was appointed Chief of the 
General Staff. Col. Kiani was appointed as 
Commandant of the Gandhi Guerilla Regiment, 
Col. Bhagat, ‘Commandant of Azad .Guerilla 
Regiment and Col. Nagar as Commandant of 
Nehru Guerilla Regiment. Suhhas Brigade was 
formed from amongst the selected volunteers of 
the existing regiments and Major General Shah 
Nawaz Khan was made its Commandant, with Col. 
Thaknr Singh as Second in Command. Col. Raju 
was appointed as the personal physician of Netaji. 

Ranx of Jbawse Rboxubbt 

A de«th>4efyhif regiment of brave ladies was 
fonned known as the Rani of Jhansi Regiment on 
the 22nd of October 1948, with Dr. lUdeshmi as 
Commanding Officer. Addressing the women, 
Netaji aaid : 

"Siatetn 1 It will be no exeggention to esy 
that there is no spheid of setifity, theft is Bo 
.department of Ifttionlil jBttdekvpurf in which Indlm 
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women have not gladly and bravely shared along 
with our men the burden of our national struggle. 
Whether it is touring from village to village with* 
out food or drink, whether it is lecturing one 
meeting after another, whether it is carrying the 
Freedom>message from door to door, whether it is 
running elation campaigns or whether it is lead- 
ing processions along public streets in defiance of 
official orders, and inspite of lathi charges by the 
inhuman British itolice, or whether it is facing 
bravely imprisonment or prosecution, insult and 
humiliation, nowhere have our women been found 
wanting.” 

“if there is nn> one either here or elsewhere, 
who thinks that it is unworthy act to shoulder 
II rifle, T would ask her to turn to the pages of 
history ; what have our brave women done in the 
past ? What did the brave Rani of Jhansi do in 
the Revolution of 1867 — India’s First War of 
Independence ? It was this queen who with 
drawn sword, on hor.ve-back,led her men to the 
battle. In the last and iinal War of Independence, 
we want not one Rani of Jhansi, brtt thousands 
and thousands of Ranis .of Jhansi." 

The heroic services of this regiment, 
specially of I,t. Miss Thevar, Ur Gayan Kaut, Ut. 
Labanya Chatterji, Z,t. Fratima Sen, I«t. Pratima 
Pant, Ut. Gauri Bhattacharjee, Havaldar Sipra 
Sen, Havaldar Reva Sen, N. C. O. Bella Untt 
amongst many is too well known by now*. 

1*BB S&cnmcB OB Maiatan Indians 

The Provisional Government had its own 
bank—The Aead Hind Bank opened in April, 1944 
by Netaji at its head office at Rangoon, and with 
brandies all over Burma. Shri A. Yallappa was 
its Governor and Shri jR A. Ayer Chairman of tire 
Board of Directors. The bonk issued its own 
currency and the amount to the credit of the Z.N.A. 
at the time of occupation of Rangooh tqr the 
Biittah torees was 85 Iscs. This was seised by the 
British. 

, When the histoty of Indian Independence 
ip fhiBlly written Indiana in ICalaya will have a 


glorjious dace in it. Tlie contribution of Indians 
in Malaya for India’s struggle fur freedom in men, 
money and material has been very great. Malaya 
contributed a large number of yonngmen to the 
Azad Hind Fauj who fought and died bravely. 
Malaya made the largest contribution to the ranks 
of the Rani of Jhansi Regiment. Mr. Md. 
Habib, a powder merchaut and a resident 
of Bomlmy donated one crore and two 
lacs of rupees. He himself joined the I. N. A. 
along with bis wife. Netaji conferred on him the 
medal of “Sewak.e-Hind”. Mr. and Mrs. H. R. 
Beta! were the next to earn the medal of Sewak-e* 
Hind. Sbri Parmanand banded over to the 
Provisional Government of Free India, his estate 
of 50 sq. miles, known as the Zirawadi Estate and 
a big cash donation. Mr. M* A. Gbaui a merchant 
of South India in Malaya contributed more than 
a crore of rupees. Among the prominent names 
.in the Roll of Honour may be mentioned : Swanil 
Satynand Puri, Giani Pritam Singh, Capt. 
Mohammed Akram, Sri Nilkantha Iyer, and 
Sri A. Yallappa. 

Azad Hind— the organ of the Indian Indtpen- 
deuce league Head-Quarters in Bast Asia was 
published from 161-163 Cecil Street, Syonan City, 
with Sri 8. A. Ayer as the first editor and M. 
Sivaram as his successor. The first Broadcasting 
Station was started on the top of Cathey Building 
in July 1948 known as Shouan Radio and 
later an I. N. A. special Broadcasting Station was 
set up* There were other Stations run by the 
Arzi Hakumat. The best announcer of the 
I. N. A. Radio were Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Bannejjee, SJ* Dasgupta, H. K. Nandy. Capt. 
Ram Singh was in charge of the Azad Hind Radio 
Orchestra. 

On the 2Srd of October the Council of 
Mioisleru presided over by Netqji declared war 
egainst Britain and the .United States of America, 
jthe Azad Hind Government was recognised by 
nine States, including Germany, Italy, Japan, 
Msnehnfcuo, Indo-Chinn, Burma, Siam and Croatia. 
Jspen geve e< hsMtatipn to the tProvisionul Ooveni- 
ntfWt in the tduqpe pf territocaes covered by the 
Andsmah and Niepbar .Istanda, which were 
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formerly Indian territory ntid I^t. Col. A. D. 
Lokanatban was appointed Cbief Cumniissioner 
of these islands, lennined Sbabeed and Swaraj 
Islands. 

Nutajt akp Pakistan. 

It wjll^be recalled that at the time of the 
Cripps offer Netaji uttered warning against conceed- 
ing Pakistan. On October,! 5,1 942 he sjioke from 
Berlin that “British plans for post-war India have 
been made, and if British politicians were to have 
their own way, they would split up India into four 
or five States, under a strong Imperialist Govern- 
ment which would exploit the countr>' more 
intensively than hitherto, in order to make up for 
their losses in this war. The l^uion Jack would 
then fly not only over the capital of India, as at 
present, but over the capitals of ‘Hindu.stnn‘, 
‘Pakistan’, ‘Rajasthan’, ‘Khalistan* and ’Pathanistan*. 
And, the Indian people would be given a British 
gtiarautee of permanent enslavement. Let Mr.M.A. 
Jinnah and his Muslim league ponder ux'er this.*’ 
About the formation of Muslim I,eag\ie Netaji said : 
“Since the beginning of this century, the British 
Ooverument has Ijeen using another organisation as 
a counterblast to the Congress in order to teject its 
demands. She has been using the Mu.siim League 
for this pujposc, because that party is regarded as 
Pro-British in its outlook. In fact, British pro- 
paganda has tried to create the impression that the 
Muslim League is almost as influential a body as the 
Congress, and that it represents the majority of 
India’.«i Muslims. This, however, is far from the 
truth. British propaganda throughout the world 
^ves the impression that the Indian Muslims are 
not behind the national struggle for liberty and 
want India to be divided up. The Briti.sh them* 
selves know that what they propagate is (jiiite false, 
hut they nevertheless hope that by repeating a 
falsehood again and again, they will he able to 
■ make the world believe it." 

When Gandbi-Jinnah meeting was taking 
place in BoPilbBy he on the 12tb of September said : 
“we Atidiaiill in Bast Asia are to-day fighting for 
and United India. Friends, we have 
■^^l^d to create a united and free India, therefore. 


we shall oppose all attempts to divide her 
and cttt her up into bits. Ireland and Palestine 
have taught os a lesson. We have realiiied that to 
divide a country will ruin her economically, 
culturally and politically. America could not have 
risen to her present greatness had the American 
Pakistanists been allowed their own way. We can 
easily .solve the minorities problem once we are 
free from foreign domination. We should have 
the Soviet Union as our example. There are 
more races in the Soviet Union than in India ; yet 
they are all united to-day. Whv ? Becaitse they 
are free and do nut have to bow to a foreign 
ruler.” 

“Per.sonally, I have great respect for Mr. 
Jinnah, President of the Mtuslim I,eagne. I and 
my party have l>een in close contact with him and 
have co-operated with the League in the past and 
I am opposed neither to the League nor to its illus- 
trious leader. But I vehemently oppose the Pakistan 
scheme for the vivisection of onr Motherland. 1 
am sure that even if Pakistan is conceded, it will 
not solve our problem. The League will never 
fight the British as we do. All that it wants is the 
division of India into Hindu and Muslim States. 
There will be four Muslim States which will remain 
under British influence. So, instead of a single 
slave India, we shall have four independent slave 
Muslim States siding and abetting Britain. The 
British will ignore the Congress-League agreement 
if it is against their interest. They will not 
relinquish their hold on India. I ask the millions 
of Muslim youngmen in India— ‘Will you be a 
party to the vivisection of your Motherland ? 
What will your status be in a divided India > 
Therefore, my friends, you must remember that 
if you want freedom yon must fight for it and 
kick the Britieh out. There ^hould be no compro- 
mise with Britain. Onr divine Motherland Shall 
not be cut gpi." 

It maybe recalled that Netaji Bose was very 
exp^cit about his line of approach to the Pakistan 
scheme. Bven from Bangkok in July, 1B48 he 
gave his mind regarding Pakistan. Said Netaji, 
“I approached Mr. Jinnah for a settlement In 1040 
but I came away dioajkpointad. The Mttilim 
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I<eague is a Pro'Britisli body and is supported 
nwinly by * 3 rea-men’ and traitors. That is why 
the Viceroy frequently calls Mr. Jinnah and con* 
suits him on important matters. It is the British 
who are the creators of the Muslim League, 
which is supported the millionaires and land* 
lords. Had the Ck>ngress and the Muslim League 
come to an understanding in 1940 at the time of 
collapse of France, and when British Morale was 
at its lowest, India would have been free by now. 
But, Mr. Jinnah insisted on the materialisation of 
Pakistan which is detrimental to the best interests 
of India, a demand which hampered our progress 
towards freedom. The British have long been 
carrying out a 'divide and rale* policy in India. 
To further weaken our solidarity the British have 
engineered the Muslim League demand of Pakistan, 
which aims at vivisecting India. I can confidently 
assert that the Hindu*Muslim question is a British 
creation. This is proved by the fact that though 
the Indian National Army is mainly composed 
of Muslim soldiers, there is perfect harmony 
between then and their Hindu comrades. 
Netaji Bose went on to say that the Provisional 
Government of Free India will shortly take shape 
and continue functioning until it attains its goal 
of driving out the British from India. When 
India is free this Government will be dissolved and 
a new one will then be constituted by the Indian 
people. "l believe,” went on Netaji ‘that Mr. 
Jinnah is doing great harm to the National cause 
by advocating Pakistan. He is misleading simple- 
minded Muslims lending charm to Pakistan and 
playing upon their religious fanaticism. We all 
know that India will be plunged into a welter of 
choas and confusion if the Pakistan Scheme comes 
to fmltion. The Muslims fail to realise that the 
British are the enemies of the Muslims and Islam, 
end their policy has always been directed against 
them. It was the British Who brought abont the 
down*fall of the Moghals and enslaved India. 
WiUthe Britieh ever liberate India? Wk think 
not, they will perpetuate their hold on ui and keep 
us in bondage.” 

Conctnding his hroad-cast on the 10th 
■Aufost, 1944 NetaU aald **The Paldatan plan la 
aowething which m Indian nationallat ‘ Will 


approve or countenance, whatever his religion or 
caste. No matter what the compromise*monger8 
and Pakistanis may sav, the Indian National Army 
will march onward to its goal fully confident that 
the vast majority of Indian people at home will 
welcome it with open arms.” 

Nataji and Mahavmajt 

While paying a traibute to the memory of Sm, 
Kasturibai Gandhi who died in the Poona prison 
Netaji said “l pay humble tribute to the memory 
of that great ladv who was a mother to the Indian 
people, and I wish to express may deepest sympathy 
for Gandhiji in his bereavement. 1 had the 
privilege of coming into frequent personal contact 
with Shrimati Kasturlia and I would sum up my 
tribute to her in a few words. She was the ideal 
of Indian womanhood, strong, patient, silent, self* 
sufficient. Kastnrhn was a source of inspiration to 
the millions of Indio's daughters among whom she 
moved and whom she met in the struggle for the 
freedom of her motherland. From the days of 
the Sottth-African Satyagrnha she has shared with 
her great husband the trials and sufferings which 
hove been their lot for nearly 30 years now. Her 
many imprisonments serionsly impaired her health 
but jails held no terrors for her even in her 74th 
year. Any time Mahatma Gandhi landcbed a civil 
dis-obedience movement, Kasturha was at his side 
in the forefront of the struggle, an outstanding 
example to India’s daughters and a challenge to 
the sons of India not to lag behind their sisters in 
the fight for India's independence- Kasturha 
has died o Martyr's denth.” 

In a message to Mahatmaji which Netqji 
broad-casted over Rangoon radio on July 7, 1944 
he said “After bavittg served my people so long to 
the best of my ahility» I could have no desire to 
he a traitor or to glyn anyone any justification for 
calling tne a traitpr. By going abroad on the 
perilous quest, I was risking not only my life and 
mf whole future career, hut what inis more, the 
future of mr Vertjr* Zf Ihad the alightest hope 
that without aceltoh from ah&hd we could win 
freedom, I would never have left India during the 
criiiaii If I bad any.hope that within our life-time, 
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■wt would get another chance —another golden 
oi>portonity for winning freedom as during the 
present war, T doubt if I would have ever set out 
from home.” 

On the occasion of the 7Sth Birth>day 
ceremdnv of Mahatma Gandhi, Netaji said "The 
service which Mahatma Gandhi has rendered to 
India and to the cause of India's freedom is so 
unique and unparalleled that his name 
will be written in letters of gold in 
our national history for all time to come. 
Constitutional agitation, boycott of British goods, 
armed revolution, all alike failed to bring freedom. 
There was not a ray of hope left, and the Indian 
people were groping in the dark for a new method 
and a new weapon of struggle. Just at this 
psychological moment, Gandhiji appeared on the 
scene with his novel method of Non>Co-operation or 
Satyagraha or Civil Disobedience. It appears as if 
he bad been sent by Providence to show os the path 
to liberty. Immediately and spontaneously the 
whole nation rallied under his banner. India had 
found a new Messiah. Every Indian's face was lit 
with a new light and a new hope and a renewed 
confidence. Victory did not seem as impossible 
as it had appeared before. For twentv years and 
more Mahatma Gandhi has worked for India’s 
Salvation and with him the Indian people have 
worked. It is no exaggeration to say that if in 
192U be had not come forward with his new weapon 
of struggle, India tO'day would perhpas have still 
been prostrate. His services to the cause of India's 
freedom are unique and unparalleled. No single 
man could have achieved mote in a lifetime under 
similar circumstances. Since 1920 the Indian 
people have learnt two things from Mahatma 
Ghmdhi, which are indisputable preconditions of 
Independence. They have learnt national self 
respect and self confidence as a result of which, 
revolutionary fervour is now biasing in their 
hearts. They have got a country^wide organi 
sation which extends even to the remotest hamlet 
of India. Mahatma Ghtndhi has firmly planted our 
iMet on the iMraight road to libeitr. At the annual 
MslMiou of ttm Indian National Congresa at Nagpur 
ii|Ill|Muiber 1920, he said, *U India ha^ the aword 
o*day she would have drawn the swbtd'. And 


proceeding further Mahatmaji said that since armed 
revolution was out of the question, the only other 
alternative before the country was that of Non.Co- 
operation or Satyagraha. Since then times have 
changed and it is now possible for the Indian 
people to draw the sword. We are happy and proud 
that India’s Army of liberation has already come 
into existence, and is steadily increasing in 
numbers”. 

Tns War op Iiidsprnorkcb 

The Indian War of Independence was 
launched in the Arakan region on the 4th of 
Pebruaty, 1944. Events followed one another in 
quick succession on the Burma front. The Asad 
Hind Pauj marched up to the Manipur. Assam front 
and succeeded in penetrating into British l^erritoty 
up to Kohima. The war was carried to another 
sector of the Indo-Burmese frontier — the Tiddim 
sector — almost a month later, and one week theie> 
after a general offensive began in the direction of 
Manipur and Assam, and ver\' soon the Indian 
frontier was crossed at a number of points. Units 
of the AsEad Hind Fauj, side liy side with units 
of the Imperial Japanese Army, marched into 
Manipur and Assam. Since then, fighting had 
been going on inside the frontier of India. Indian 
contingents had also been fighting in the Kaladan 
and Haka sectors. The weather became so highly 
inclement that the army had to retfeat from within 
the gates of India and all its aspirations of 
marching itp to T>elbi and capturing the Red Port 
were shattered hy adyersit}' of circumstances. 
Rangoon was surrendered to tbe British forces on 
Mey 8, 1945 end the Azad Hind Faitj had fallen 
fMck upon Bangkok on the 24th April, 1945 and 
its Government functioned from there till the date 
of final surrender in August, 1945. 

Sri A. N. Sarhar was the Mininter in charge 
at Bangkhk. Sri Oebnoth Das conveying the Rani 
of Jbansl reidmcnt to Bangkok and while they were 
near Moulmain, fire was opened on them hy the 
Burma Defence Auxiliary force.. On April 24, 
1945 the Headquarters of the Axad Hihd Govern* 
ment was Shifted from Rangoon to Bangkok. 
Netsji arrivtd at Bangkok crossikg tka jrivw 
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Nteenam by motor bont. He arrived tbete in an 
unkempt and unshaven appearance througb intense 
bombing b7 British Air Force. Sri. A. N. Sarkar, 
Revenue Minister and Sri Gurubux Sing received 
him and took him to Hotel Nampo in Bangkok. 
L,t.-Qen. Jasboda was the Kikan (Liaison Officer) 
there at the time. The next Japanese officer was 
Col. Kagawa. 

On the 13th August, he went to Shomn from 
the Oalang Air port. He put up at the Merers 
House at Singapnr. One of his teeth was extrac- 
ted there. He was accompained by his A. T). C. 
Capt. Sainsher Singh. On the 14th August, 
he sent for Sri A. N. Sarkar, his Revenue 
Minister who in the meantime had come to 
the I. N. A. guest house at Mount Pleasant Road, 
Sri Sarkar insisted on bis departure from 
Singapnr at once. He said that be wanted to 
die fighting with the remnants of his fighting 
squad at Singapur. Sri Sarkar did not agree and 
proved adamantine in offering this advice. Sri 
Sarkar then implored him to call a meeting of the 
Cabinet and to abide by Us decision. If he was 
not agreeable to do so, he must discharge his 
present cabinet and call a fresh Council of Minis- 
ters in its place. Netaji looked far into the sea 
with a distant gaze and seemed to collect himself 
within him and then said — "very well, let that 
be so". 

Last Cabinkt Mbbtikg of Azap Hinp 
GOVnSNHSNT 

The very last Cabinet meeting of the Azad 
HinB Government was held on the evening of the 
15th August, 1945. Netaji presided and the 
following members were present: — 

A. N. Sarkar, Minister of Revenue. 

Major Gen. Alagappan, Minister of Supply. 

S. A. Aiyar, Minister of Publicity aud 
Propaganda. 

MfOot'Oeu. Bhonsle, Chief of 

M^jor General Kiyani Divisional Coiuiq|gi#4r, 
the Miniaier without Portfolio. 

Lt. Col. Habibor Rahaman, Deputy-Cbief 
of Staff. 


Sri S irkur proposed that Netaji should now 
leave Singapur immediately. It was unanimously 
carried. Netaji kept silent. Tears started to 
his eves. He consented to abide Iw the decision 
of the Cabinet. Sri Sarkir at once rang up Kikan 
Ishodo to arrange for a special plane. Lt. Col. 
Muratu came in after a while and said ~"Mojukasi 
Desu" (it is difficult). Mr. Sirksr firmly called 
upon him to arrange a plane, anv class available, 
Iw anv means. He said he could arrange a bomber 
only. Sri Sarkar looked at Netaji — He said he 
did not mind. Sarkar then asked for arranging 
that bomber. It was about 11 at night. The 
Ministers stood up and took leave of him in a 
solemn silence aft er uttering "Jai Hind". "Jai 
Hind" said Netaji passionately. 

The plane was to leave at 5. A. M. The 
ministers were again foregathered between 3 and 
4 o’clock. Netaji’S A. 1). C. Capt. Samsher Singh 
received the Ministtrs. Netaji came in and asked 
them to wait a while till he took his hath. After 
some time he came dressed as the Supreme Comm- 
ander and after handing over the last two Orders 
of the Day to Sri Sarkar asked whether he 
approved of them. Sarkar went through the 
OrdUfs and handed them hack to Netaji. There- 
after Netaji was closeted with him for about half 
an hour. Finally Netaji handed over his personal 
effects to Sarkar, with the request that they might 
be given to his poor countrymen. 

The party proceeded to Gallang Air Fort in 
four cars. Netqji was entertained to tea at the Air 
Port by the military officers. 

There was only one darree spread in the 
Bomber. Sri S. A. Aiyer and Col. Habibur 
Rahaman also got into the same plane and Capt. 
Pritam Singh, the moat trusted and devoted 
liontanant uBiong the I. N. A. officers. Sri Sarkar 
had wrilien an English sonnet of farewell and he 
presented this with a National Flog to Netaji. 
tbt plane took off, bpt after proceeding some 
distance, it came bade. Thtr|e was some engine 
trouble. Netaji morosely remarked with a faint 
smile: "I am Uitening to the advice of my 
Miniatera but the plane would not." Aftar 
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8 P. M. the plane finally started. It was the 2nd 
of June at the Gallanfip Air Port that he was last 
seen, and nobody knows definitely what was his 
destination and where he is now. The same 
mystery that hung around his disappearance from 
Calcutta hangs around him still. 

SOX.KMN HKTOHTS fro 'THE Staes 
Aee Knowk” 

Meanwhile gazing on his pictures, which 
;ire bung in almost every house, his grateful 


countrymen are waiting for the day when Indians 
immortal leader will redeem his promise: 

‘‘Meanwhile, I may assure that my pledge 
given to my own xMople shall be redeemed in the 
fullness of time. As sure as day follows night, I 
will live to participate in the final struggle for our 
Liberty, not from abroad, but at home, side by 
side with comrades who have been bravely carrying 
on the fight, while I have been away on duty." 

“Iiiqilab Zindabad 1 Azad Hind Zindabad 1" 


I ABHINAV BHARAT TO I. N. A. 

SRI C. V. DAMLE 

Thtf revolutionary Society was founded in 1901 A D. et Neiik by Veer Severker It spread like wild fire in 
Maharasira. Numurout Congress leaders of todav. owe their first inspiration towards Independence to their intiation 
into this Revolutionary oiganization of Abhinav Bharat. Acharya Kiipalani the erestwhile president of the Congress 
and Shriyut Khcr the present prime^minister of Bombay. Bar. Asaf Alli, Sir Sikarndar Hyat Khan and several others for 
example, accepted the secret pledge and joined this secret society in college days during this period from 1901 to 1909. 
When Veer Savarkar went to England he organized the all India Centre of this society in London. Pandit Shyamji, 
Madame Cama, Lala Hardayal. Madanlal Dhingre, the Pillay brothers, Veerendrenaih Chetopadyaya, V. V. S. 
Aiver and hundreds of other patriots who were initiated in to this Revolutionary organization carried on their rovoluiionnry 
activities with such a zeal and heroic courage that the British Government was seriously purturbed end launched a 
vigorous repressive campaign against then Revolutionary Organization simmultaniously both in India and England. It was 
I Abhinay Bharat which for the first time unfurled the standard of Indian Revolt in Englagd and made the 

' world aware of the Indian demand of absolute political Independence. Madame Came was invited end sent on 

I behalf of ihe Abhinav Bharer revolutionary society to represent India et e European socialist conference in Cerintny where 

I the unfurled for the first time, amidst enthusiastic scenes, the first provisional Flag of Independent Indie. L. Hardayal 

a prominant leader of the Abhinav Bharat went to America and started a revolutionary branch there which later 
I on became famous as the ''Cadhar revolutionary party". Juft then first world War broke out and there upon all 

I the leaders of Abhinnv Bharaat^Chattopadya, the Pillay Brothers, Lala Hardyal etc. etc. joined the German 

I Government, and tried with the help of Germany in armp and military offictrs to invade India. The Comagata maru 

affair the Emden bombardments; the several mutinies in ital Indian troops at Hongkong, Singapord?' Burma; the rising in 
Puniab, Lahore and other conspiracy eases wens all off^ihoots in this campaign of an armed revolutionary rising against 
England during the years of the Great German War 19M to 1918. 

These efforts to invade India with organised military Indian forces from outside in the days of the first world War, 
in which so many leaders and followers, of the Abhinav Bharat revolutionary society took such a prominant part constituted 
infact nh actual rehearsal of and served as an example, incentive and giiide to the latest effort on a larger and mightier scale, 
(i* vivadp,|ndia by the I. N. A. under Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose in the last world war inf 1942 to 44, 




CHAPTER XXXI 

THE PEASANTS AND WORKERS MOVEMENT 

Sri M. P. Sinha 

Prendent Bihar Provincial Congress Commitfec 


T he people in India is another name 
for the kisans, for 87 percent of the 
population get their living by woik in 
agriculture. The number of indust- 
rial workers is very small. These conditions and 
the influence of Gandhiji have determined the 
Congress policy and programme about labour move- 
ment. For one thing the emphasis that is given 
in the west and by the Marxian parties to the 
pioletariat is missing and much more importance 
is given to the village worker. For another, 
class war is not accepted or encouraged as the 
basis of such a movement. 

In its new phase, it has been the endeavour 
of the Oonepress to become a truly mass or kisan 
movement. Gandhiji's early combats were fought 
on direct agrarian issues. Later the whole 
programme and the long term goal of the Congress 
have been formulated for the uplift of the 
Kisans. The first place given to the constructive 
programme was to benefit the villages and also to 
remove the gulf between thewoikers drawn mostly 
from the, bourgeois class and the tillers of the 
soil. The Congress miustries, in their brief 
regime had tried to carry out measures of agararian 
nature, debt redemption, reform of land tenures 
and better social services for the village. The 
Congress stood committed to abolish landlordism, 
reduce such taxation as affected the villages 
specially and to inangerate schemes of health, 
education, prohibiton, cottage industry, agrictltural 
ifflrovement and civic amenities in the village. 

The strength cdjthe Congress lay in the 
support it received from the kisans. Tbeks’ was 
the sanction behind the Satyagraha movements of 
filling the jails, of boycott, of costructive activity 
sod in the election eampaigus. 


Separate organisations were later formed 
for the kisans. The terrible burden of landords, 
money-lenders and the Government that the 
peasant had to bear called for a different 
tempo from the slower pace of political progress 
by negotiations. The fervent in the countryside 
in IT.P. and elsewhere during non-co-operation was 
more agrarian than political. The ctisis towards 
which the Ootigress was working was no-tax 
campaign in the villages. But it was much later, 
in 1936, that the All-India Kisan Sabha was 
foimed. In its first (Conference at Paizpur, held 
along with the Congress session, 20,000 peasants 
took part, many having marched hundreds of miles 
to attend. The Faizpur Congress adopted an 
agrarian programme and the political solidarity of 
the two organisations was declared. The formation 
of the Congress Ministries in 1937 proved a 
powetful stimulus to Kisan Sabha. In Bihar and 
U.P., the kisans staged gigantic peasant marches 
and demonstrations and a i aging and tearing 
propaganda was organised. Though sometiilies it 
eml»arassed the Ministries, it did exert a powetful 
counter-influence as against the landlords and 
helped in quickening the pace of agiarian tefoim. 
The Congress at Haripuia in 1938 had to pass a 
resolution taking note of these developments and 
defining its attitude towards separate peasant 
organisations. This resolution, while fully 
recognising the right of the kisans to organise 
kisan Sabbas, pointed out that the Congress itself 
is in the main a kisan organisation and as contact 
with the masses has increased vast numbers of 
kisans have joined it and influenced its policy. 
Td achieve independence and freedom from 
exploitation and strength for the kisans, the 
Cottpess orgsnisation must be,> strengthened by 
more and more kisans joining it* It however 
fell it ncocssary to wain Oongressmen against 
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creating an almospliere hostile to the Congress prin- 
ciples and policy as members of kisen Sablias. 

The fourth All-India Kisan Snbha, held in 
Gaya in 1939 revealed a nieniliership of 800,000, 
This Conference passed a resolution that expressed 
the n^worientation of the movement:*'., the peasant 
Organisation affirms that the time has come when 
the nnilled (forces of the count ly, embracing the 
Congress, the States people, peasants, workers and 
the organisations and people generally, should take 
a forward step and launch an attack on the slave 
constitution of the imperralist domination itself 
for complete national independence and a demo- 
cratic State of the Indian people, leading ulti- 
mately to the realisation of a Kisan Mazdoor Raj." 

Within a few months of the Gaya session, 
came the opening of the war. A wave of repres.s- 
ioii was let loose on ihe Indian people. The Kisan 
leaders were the fiist to be airested. All over 
the conntiy the peasants put up a determined 
fight. In the Punjab ovet 5UOO kisans, including 
hundieds of women were jailed for mass demons- 
trations demanding reduction in land levenue. In 
Bihar, Andhra, Bengal, C. P., IT. P., Malabar, Sind 
and Assam, Kisans put up a valient struggle, 
loiter, in 1942, the stoiy of their spontaneous 
rising against the Government action in the airest 
of the Congress leaders has been told clsewheie. 
During war years they suffered terribly on account 
of maladministration, conuption and black market 
resulting in famine. The kisan organisations did 
valuable woik, against overwhelming odds in 
fighting the famine. 

The woik of the Kisan t^abbas, no doubt 
helped in hastening the major agrarian reforms 
which the Congress had in view and in strength- 
ening the hands of the ministries to abolish the 
zamindari system later. 

Thh DABOtrn Movkmknt. 

The industrial labour stood on n different 
footing. Numerically this class is small. But it 
is .'''ncentteted in important centres and is more 
i^pntK'OUS, organised and miliant. Algo it had a 
igvrM pattern to work upon (or ifs organisation. 


objectives and programme. It was, directly and in- 
directly linked with the labour movements in 
other modern countties, and had the colossal 
inspiration of the Soviet Russia to move and 
guide it. 

The number of the industrial workers in 
India in modern factory scale industry, including 
Mines, Railways, Water transport and the Planta- 
tions is estimated at over 5 million. 

The condition of the working class has been 
appaling in the low wages, abominable, crowded 
dwelling places. In social conditions and legal 
protection, by labour legislation i and reform 
so far moved at a snail’s pace. 

The Labour movement in India, like all 
awakening has shown an advance parallel to the 
militant national movement. We know of the 
first general strike in India by the Bombay Labour 
against the six-years sentence on Ivokmanya Tilak. 
In the period of awakening at the close of the first 
World War, a great .strike wave came from 1918 
to 1921 along with the non-co-operation movement 
A decade later the working class was an organised 
force and in 1928, when a Youth movement and 
other revolutionary upsurge was riding a crest, 
a great strike movement also came into evidence. 
But the movement now was coming under other 
than Congress influnce and partly followed an 
iudepeudent and separate course. 

LABOPS OKGAmSATIONS 

The Indian Trade Union Congress was 
founded in 1920 and Lala Lajpat Rai was its first 
President. The fourth sessioU in 1924 was 
presided over by Deshbandhu Das. In the same 
year the Oawnpore Trial was staged by the 
Government against fowr communist leaders, 
Dange, Shaukat Usmani, Muzaffar Ahmed and 
Das Gupta and they were heavily sentenced. But 
the socialist idess were spreading widely now. 
The 1927 session at Delhi hod been attended by 
British Cummuuist M. P. Saklatvala. A militant 
marxist leadership was coming into evidence, and 
the organisation and its activity shot : up in the 
subsequent yeais. As in the Congress the Ufw 
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leadership aud outlook was replacing the reformist 
ledership. In 1029, the Meerut Trial was held 
and gave great publicity to the marxist doctrines 
in India. At Nagpur in 1929, the inevitable split 
occured. The old leaders like Mr. N. M. Joshi, 
Shiva Rao, Girl and Dewan Chaman Lai, disagree- 
ing with the new majority formed the National 
Trade Union Federation. A further split took 
place in the parent body and the Communist section 
formed the Red Trade Union Congress and the 
All-India Trade Union Congress came together in 
1935. In 1938, the National Federation of Trade 
Unions again joined the A. 1. Trade Union Con- 
gress. The unity in this central Trade Union 
organisation continued inspite of varying idealogies 
of communitst and other groups till 1941, when 
Mr. M. N, Roy and his adherents eslabli.shed the 
so-called “Indian Federation of Labour*'. It 
was subsidised by the Government with a monthly 
grant of Rs 13.0(K), but failed to cut any ice with 
the working class, inspit of intense propaganda. 

The Congress Socialist patty formed in 1934 
was busy mostly with the Kisan Sabhas. The 
Congress had developed its- own policy, specially 
after the coining of the Labour movement under 
communist influence. Gnndhiji bad organised n 
Textile Labour Association that remained outside 
the trade union orgonisation and warked on the 
basis of class-peace rather than war. 

Hindvotan Mazdoor Sbvak Sanoua 

This organisation was set up in 1937 1^ the 
Gandhi Seva Saiigha to organise labour on the 
principles set up by Mahatma Gandhi. The 

purpose was " To establish just industrial 

relations, eradicate exploitation ih any form, 
securing speedy improvement of the condition of 
work and life and the status in industry and 
society of the labourer. The work was to be based 
on truth and non-violence. It was to be only on 
advisory body of experts and its member Unions 
were free to form relations with the Trade Union 
Congress. The Congress Working Committee 
in 1946 edpoted the Sangba policy, tradition and 
machinery. In 1947, the Sangba was organised 
and took up on active progtanune. . 


Tlie Congress does not treat the Labour as a 
‘class’, blit only as a part of the whole community. 
Not class war, but united and just social order is 
its ideal. It recognises the clash of interest of 
Labour and Capital on particular issues and is not 
against separate Labour organisation or strikes for 
the grievances, but is against political strikes or 
violence. Its program includes natioualalisation 
of mineral resources, transport, principle methods 
of production and distribution in land and indus- 
tries and other departments of national life. It 
is strongly opposed to concentration of wealth and 
power in the hands of individuals and groups. 

There is a charge made .sometimes, that the 
Congre.ss is under capitalist influence. This is not 
true, in fact the Capitalist knows that the Congress 
stands for the toiling mas.se8. This is what Nehru 
soys about it in his 'Discovery of India'. "A few 
industrialist have financially helped from time to 
time the social reform activities of the Congress 
such as village industries, abolition of untouch- 
ability and raising of depressed classes, basic 
education, etc. But they have kept scruplously 
aloof from the political work of the Congress, even 
in normal times, and much more so during the 
period of conflict with Government. Whatever 
their individual sympathies they believe, like most 
sober and well-established individuals in safety 
first. Congress work has been carried on almost 
entirely on petty subscriptions and donations of 
its large membership. Most of that work has been 
voluntary and unpaid." 

The Capitalist fear of the Congress is clear 
also from the results of elections. In 1937 there 
were 93 seats in all Provincial Assemblies to 
represent Capital interests, 87 for I-AUdlords and 
56 for Commerce and Industry. The Congress 
could secure only 7 seats or 7.5% out of the total. 
In 1946, however the Congress got 28 seals. In 
the Labour seats, in 1937, the Congress secured 18 
out of the total of all provinces, the greatest 
number held by any single party. In 1946, the 
Congress again topped the list with over 66% of 
the total labour seats. While the Congress secured 
23 seats, Communist Parly got 7 and Radical 
Uemonratic Party 1. 



CHAPTER XXXII 
THE PART OF WOMEN 


I N the stniggle for Indian Freedom the women 
of India have played a glorious part. In 
every revolution and struggle, indirectly it 
is the women who hear the brunt of anguish 
and suffering due to death and devastation. This 
share of burden of tear.s and toils of these long 
vears of struggle was borne by the wives, mothers, 
and daughters silently and cheerfully. The pro> 
gramme of self-imposed poverty and periodical jail 
going was possible only because of the willing 
co-operation of the worker’s family. In the various 
resistance movement in the villages, the illiterate 
women played this passive but contributory part 
as comrades of their menfolk. 

This part was in accordance with the highest 
tradition of Indian women. This stead-fast loyalty 
and silent sacrifice has been the prevailing charac- 
ter of Indian womanhood in times of crisis and 
ordinary times, in all stations of life. Take the 
instance of Kasturba, the life companion of India’s 
greatest warrior. How this ijuiet self-effacing little 
lady underwent countless trials as Gandhiji’s wife, 
how gallantly she agreed to the Mahatma’s endless 
experiments and self-imposed life of poverty and 
suffering. Take Swamp Rani Nehra who cheer, 
fully gave her husband and children to the coun- 
try’s cause and herself old and frail entered the 
fray at its thickest ; Kamala, Jawaharlal’s brave 
wife, how fbe kept smiling all through the long 
years t)|rsvail of her brief life ; the wives and 
mother ot countless, known and unknown, 
v<|lu<|||eeis and revolutionaries who fthose the 


path of gallows and jail, preferring it to life of 
comfort, and personal ambition. 

The sataygraha movement also brought the 
women out from its silent and noble part in the 
home to the dust and din of political struggle. 
They ventured into the midst of crowds, they 
stood on duty in rain and sun before wine shops 
and cloth shops, braving indignities, lathi charge 
and the life in jails. They showed a high moral 
courage to break free from the trammels of custom 
and prejudice and a physical courage which their 
frail bodies did not measure. There were 
tradition in India of such women also, not only of 
Sita and Draupadi, but of Chandbibi, Padmini, the 
dauntless Rani of Jhansi and Abalya Bai Holker. 
In the movement and leadership of Gandhiji, 
Indian women had heard a familiar echo. 
The awakening among women in 1930 was 
phenomenal. They came forward all over the land, 
in the most conservative provinces and families. 
They included highly educated and cultured women 
and the simple ignorant village women, without 
barrier of caste and creed. The kinship among 
the women moved by a common urge was in fact 
much more marked than among men who fonned 
it hard tQ forget social or other differences. 
Perhaps the fervour and glow of idealism, the 
loyalty of woman to a cause, is more exalted than 
that of a man. 

This hightide of fervour, no doubt, iuciden- 
tally raised the status of Indian women. Purdah 
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aad aeclasioti of woman and her backward and 
conservatitre environment were largely reduced and 
a new level and conscious effort for a higher level 
continued, even after the tide had ebbed out. 
Many outstanding personalities among women 
came up to work in various spheres of social 
progress along with the political struggle. 

These names are now too numerous to record. 
The first among the glorious list is Annie Besant, 
who, though Irish by birth, had made India her 
home. Bernard Shaw had called her ‘the greatest 
woman in the world*, W. T. Stead had wrote she 
was ’the greatest orator of the world’, I,ord 
Haldane had estimated her as 'the greatest 
Statesman of our times’. 

Sarojini Naidu might come as the first name 

among India’s enlightened women. Great as a 

poet and orator she has not hesitated to ‘raid’ a 

salt depot and march to jail. She has shown eqnal 

brilliance in her social salon as peutre of the 

Bombay elite, in swaying an international gathering 

and as Governor of a province. She and these 

other women began as comely girls in the service 

of the country and steadfastly carried the straggle 

till they are grown grey. There is Kamala 

Chattopadhyaya, artist, writer, politician and 

socialist who used to be a recruiting officer with 

Sophia Somji (now Khan), there is Hansa Mehta, 

the lady who presented the Constituent Assembly 

with India’s National Flog, Leelavati the talented 

wife of Mr. Munshi. Among the charming girls 

of the twenties ripening into high dignitaries, the 

most spectacular is perhaps Vijaylaksami Pandit, 

who made a conquest at the U.N.O. by her tact 

and eloquence which was not possible for mere 

men, and who was a successful minister and is 

now the Ambassador in U.8.S.R., a position the 

equal of which perhaps no woman in the world has 

held so far. Her sister, Krishna, Indira Jawabar* 

lal’s daughter and other girls of Nchm lamllF 

fdayed a less spectacular but very effOctive part in 

the eountty's regeneration. 

* 

There have bean fire brands and revdintionary 
fighters among our girls, of which Antna Asaf AU 
hai, in reoant years, become the most famous, ai 
the dauntless organiser of and spirit behind the 


1942 movement. There are the Bengali girls 
who shot at Governors and District Magistrates 
and took active part in daring deeds like the 
Chittagong Armoury raid. I,akshmi of the I. N. A. 
belongs to this class. 

But most of the daring and endurance shown 
by our women is of the type of Sncheta Kripalani, 
Prabhavati, Dr. Sushila Nair and others. Prabha- 
vati, the Gandhian wife of the socialist leader Jai 
Prakash has filled up the dutv of a daughter to 
Gandhi and of n wife to her revolutionary husband 
simultaneously, with complete self-effacement, 
sacrifice and fearlessness. For self-effacement, and 
fearlessness steadfastness we have to look at 
Sushila Nair. Her and Sucheta’s work in the midst 
of the dangers of a riot effected area is an envy of 
the ‘stronger’ sex. The most remarkable instance of 
self-effacement and steadfastness in the Gandhian 
family is perhaps that of Mira Ben, the daughter 
of an English Admiral, but now more Indian than 
anybody* born and brought up in an Indian village. 
Another remarkable name from this family is that 
of Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, equally at home in 
Sevagram and the Cabinet of Indian ministers, 
born and brought up as a princess, choaing to 
live in Sevagram. The Sardar’s daughter and 
secretary Maniben also comes of the Gandhian 
family, and with all its characteristics. 

‘There is remarkable ability for organisation 
shown by some of our women. Sncheta has been 
in charge of women’s section in the Congress and 
of the Kasturba memorial work. Another remark- 
able lady, the daughter of a millionaire, who has 
dedicated whole life to the national cause is 
Mridula Sarabhai. She has held the office 
of the General Secretary of the Congress with 
distinction and has done invalnable service 
elsewhere. The latest addition to India's eminent 
and indefatigable social workers is that of Lady 
Uountbatten. 

Generations have passed in this struggle, a 
Mpnggile of toil and tears that lie behind the 
nohUrntnent of our day. Man; a woman have 
lived in death, many have laid down their lives 
inch by inch for the cause of the motherland 
in anguish, hope and faith. Satyavati of Delhi, 
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a grand daughter of Swaini Shrodhanaiida was 
such, with her spirit uiihrokcii by a long and 
cruel imprisonment and by the shadow of death, 
a fighter to the last breath. 

The women ot India have thus fought theii 
part in a glorious manner in our political struggle. 
But thi:* is,not all their contribution. They have 
played an equally glorious part in the regeneration 
that has conditioned and helped this freedom 
fight. There have been women pioneers in all 
spheres of life, in social reform, as constructive 
social workers, as great teachers and organisers 
of institutions, as writers, poets, artists, musicians, 
journalists and doctors. 

For their own progress —which is another 
name for the social progress of the whole people — 
they have fought through the All-India Women’s 
Conference. They have been pioneers in India’s 
struggle against time-woren usages and customs. 
With this they have remained to l>e the custodians 
of India’s ancient culture and tradition. They 
have carried their noble work on a higher plane 
than men, transcending communal bnniers and 
racial prejudice. The work of women goes much 
deeper in the recovery of India and the hope lies 
much more in theit work than is generally realised. 

ALI.-INP1A Women’s Confeeknck. 

The All-India Women’s Conference, the most 
prominent of women’s organisation was organised 
by Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins. 


The first All-India Women’s Conference 
was organized at Poona in December, 1926, and 
since then it has lieen an annual feature. 

Though the Conference at first tiegan to 
concentrate its energy on educational reform, it 
widened its scoi)e in social advancement, 
promotion of nniional tiuit 3 % It has created 
agitation on (1) widening of women’s franchise ; (2) 
femoval of untouchability ; (3) communal unit^’^ ; (4) 
promotion of child welfare; (5) protection of 
women and children employed in industry ; (6) 
sx>ccial niensures dealing with immornl traffic ; 
and (7) codification of laws for improvement of 
Hindu women’s status, etc. Its outstanding work 
was the starling of T^adv Irwin College of Home 
Science in New Delhi. 

Communal unity is another kindred problem 
which has engaged its attention. The Women’s 
Conference have done a great service to the nation 
in bringing women of all communities on a common 
platform irrespective of caste, colour or creed. 

The other women’s organisations are : (1) 
Women’s Indian Association started in 1917 at 
Madras by Dr. Annie Besant. It is the first 
women’s organisation of India and did pioneer 
work in many spheres. (2) National Council of 
Women founded in 1925. It has now five Proviti- 
cial Councils in Delhi, Bombay, Bihar, Central 
Provinces and Bengal. There are also numerous 
women’s organisations throughout India for 
advancement of women's cause. 


I he British Government removed obstaclcb to Disruption 



Dr Khan Sahab Abdul Samad Khan, 

popular leader of Baluchistan 



Khan Bahadur Alla BuX/ premier of Sindh and piesident of Azad 
Muslim Conferente is taken out In a procession 





Badshah Khan addresses a meeting at Peshawar 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

GENESIS OF THE COMMUNAL PROBLEM 


“Thi*) hns been a very cvciitftil day : a*» same one said Ut me ‘An epoch in 
indinn liisiory’ ’* 

This evening I have received the following letter from an crffieml: “I must 
scud Yonr Excellency a line to say that a very very big thing hapi/C'ned today. 
A work of statesmanship that will affect India and Indian history for many a 
long year. It is nothing less than the pulling back of Oj millions of ixmple from 
joining the ranks of seditious opposition.” 

{T.ady Minio’s Journal, October i, looft) 


T hat is Imw the wife of the Indian Viceroy 
records, rather indiscrctly i)erhai>s, the date 
of birth of communal electorates when the 
» first “seed was sown which grew into a tree 
with deep roots and wide spread branches, to the 
great detriment of India and the lasting benefit of 
Britain, which long succeeded in thns blocking the 
way to Indian Independenoe*^ (Rajendra Prasad). 

It is not quite clear whether it was Mr. Atchbold 
the principal of Aligarh College or ILord Minto ytha 
thought ot this scheme. But it was a great invention, 
far reaching in its deadly effect, like the invention 
of gan-pow^er, for instance. 

It would seem dire necessity had given birth to 
it. The 'safety vslve* Of the Congress had grown 
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into a monster child and had iKicoinc a menace by 
1906. Earlier, Lord Cur/.on had used another device, 
now familiar to us of territorial partition to reduce 
the rather uncomfortable resurgent nationalism of an 
area, hut had met with failure. The first embryo 
form of Pakistan, even though still-born, is thus held 
to our view, in the words of Statesman. The object 
of the Bengal Partition was 'To foster in Eastern 
Bengal the growth of a Mobammadan iiowcr, which 
it hi liopedi will have the effect ot kee|>ing in check 
thie riptdly growing strength of the Hindu com- 
ntttnily.' 

There was a time when Indian scholars, Hindus 
atid Mndiais, w<itit iftfo long tiistory and eloquent 
argument to dissuade the I^eagne ^m its pursuit 
Of Pakistan. Br. Rajendra Prasad, thus spibot a 
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valual)le, loiift jail-lcrin lo wiitc* a inominiciUal book 
on this Ihfine. Such w oik' has not become obsolete, 
although the folly and tragedy is acconii dished and 
is today lit large on blood-soukcd and the darkest 
page in the long history of our country. Not only 
our country stands dismembered, but the national 
unity dies shattered, putting a limit upon and 
serioitsl> threatening our hard won freedom. A reali- 
sation, howetrer, seems to be coming to the erstwhile 
siipjiorters of ‘tw^o nations' and Pakistan, and it is 
useful to rccoinil the devclupnieiit ot the cominmial 
pioblem to help this realisation. 


Rkvivausm 

ICveii more consequential tlian this, is the need 
to save our country from the reaclioii of Pakistan 
in the form of a communal revivalism, of taking our 
inspiration from fossilised idecdogics, splendours of 
a ruin of a Somiiath and of dreaming narrow' paro- 
chial dreams wdiile gieat plans of economic and social 
Imilding await us and our long suffering people search 
for the signs of Sw’araj. This is the worst <laiigcr of 
Pakistan. 

‘‘We need IIuidu-Musliin unity, because the lack 
of it Imrls our religion, degrades our humanity, 
narrows down our intellect, retards the growth of 
our knowledge, infects our mind wdth superstitions. 
We want unity because we want lo grow' ” -Vagoic. 

Let us rcujcmbci that though the communal 
problem in India is overwhelmingly a British crea- 
titni, thi'- very revivalism has played its part. The 
most militant part of our nationalism, at the time 
when the Separate Klectorates w^erc introduced, w'as 
deriving its inspiration from the Hindu scriptures and 
Hindu heroes as Shivaji, Pratap and Oovind Singh. 
This kept away the Muslims and they iti their turn 
looked back lo early muslim history, beyond Indian 
bordeis. The assimilation of the two people that had 
no doubt begun in the middle ages was not a com- 
pleted process. The State functioned cither in a 
negative way or encouraged a stagnant social order 
of illiteracy, poverty and backwardness. History w'as 
interprcttcd with the object of creating communal 
animosity. Woren out customs were preserved. The 
politicf>l device thus found a fertile soil, 

% levivalism and separatoi electorates 

s^^ftpiUhcnt each otiicr and favoured a cultural and 


political milieu on separatist basis. The consequences 
unfolded themselves with the remorseless march of 
a Greek Tragedy. The years that followed the Re- 
foinis found a Hindu meeting at Allahabad resolving 
lo establish an All-India Hindu Sabha. There began 
the habit of regarding llie Hindus and IMuslmaiis as 
separate political entities". (Beni Prasad: Hhidu 
Muslim Questions). 


Non-co-oprration and Hmty 

With the coming of Oandhiii, Iliiulu-Muslim 
unity was made a first task of the Congress. For a 
brief while we had a glorious era of coinmumil con- 
cord. It left a rich legacy in the shajic of valuable 
lenders and w’orkers for the Congress, but it did not 
last long. The malady was loo dcci> rooted and did 
not yield to such palliatives as a pact on the kliilafal 
issue. The w’orst instance of its lireak-oul was the 
murder of Swami Shradhanand, v\ho had earlier 
preached from the pulpit of Jama Masjid. Riots 
had begun lo appear (juite earb'. Some of them 
were no doubt due to forces w’orking from behind 
the scenes and had an uncanny knack of reappearing 
at critical times of national movements. But this 
does not explain them w^holly. 


Rewgion and Pomrics 

In fact the Khilafal agitation also encouraged 
a sort oi revivali.st tendency and pan-islamic sculi- 
iiiciil. Oandhiji has been criticised for iulrodueing 
religion into politics and thus encouraging religious 
differences -a bifurcated revivalism. But it is not 
fully reali.scd how at the root of communal differences 
w»a.s the Hindu attitude of a sectarian superiority- 
complex, the mentality of ‘ITntouchnbility^, w'hilc 
the Muslim mind is marked w'ilh fanaticism. Thus 
IqbaPs analay,sis, though showing partisanship is 
mainly correct: 

Sach Kell dun ai brahinan "‘''gar too bura na mane 
Tere sanamqada kc but ho gai purane 

apnon so ber rakhna tunen buton $e sikha 
waia fco bhi sikhaya Jang-o-jadal khuda nen 

As we now know, in tolerating the Hindu secta- 
rianism and the Muslim fanaticism, we were rearing 
a ferocious beast in our back-yard. The brutality 
of riots had been severest in the most backward parts; 
the riff-raff of Calcutta, the orthodox villagers of 
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Bihar, the Fir ridden districts of Multan, Rawalpindi 
and Hazara and the fanatical elements among the 
Sikhs. Gandhiji has been attacking the problem at 
its root and his religion has tieen on a non-scctorian 
and highest moral plane, the universalism of Kabtr 
and Nanak. His is a long-term plan but is more 
valuable than a thousand palliative measures. 

Another factor, that soon came in was the 
electoral contests based on separate franchise. 
Gandhiji had rightly advised the boycott of tlie legis- 
latures under those conditions. But the Swaraj Party 
had later taken up this work. 


Factor of Political Powkr 

“If the Congress and the Muslim lA‘>igue could 
have continued on the path of legislative non-co- 
operation, they might have risen above much of tlic 
coininunalism and avoided a clash. But the i>rcssurc 
of events brought them both into constitutionalism 
and elections. It was the juxtaijosition of a bifur- 
cated revivalism and spiritualism with separate elec- 
torate's that complicated the political situation.” 

(Beni Prasad : ‘The Ilindu-Muslim Question’) 

The work of tlic Swarajist Party from 1923 in this 
way brought in and promoted antagonism. 

“Its very .success drew' it into the vortex of 
separate electorates and separatist politics and ex- 
posed nationalism to misunderstanding.” 

“Finally the wider enfranchisement enacted in 
1935 brought more than 36 million of the jiopulation 
of British India under separatist influences. Enfran- 
chisement would bring the masses forthwith into the 
flaming* atmosphere of phrase and feeling which 
separate electorates have generateil". (Ibid.) 

A Hindn-Muslim problem had grown up in the 
shape of Muslim political demands by the time of tdie 
Ganbati Congress, Karly in 1627 there waa an ex* 
change of thought between Hindu and Htudim 
leaders and some prominent Muslim leaders formu- 
lated what came to Iw known as Muslim proposals 
on the basis of joint electorates. There were four 
]>ointa in this early demand: separate ^ndh pro- 
vince, Reforms in the N.W.F.P, and Balpchiataur 
preportionate representation in Punjab and Bempd 
and one third aeata in the Central Assembly. A setde- 
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nient between the Congress and the lycague seemed 
to be in sight, when the Congress met at Madras. 

In imrsuance of the Madras Congress resolution, 
the scheme of constitutional reforms known as Nehru 
Kqiort was later placed before an All Parties Con- 
vention at Calcutta. The Mushm league withdrew 
from the Convention mainly on the issue ol the resi- 
duary I towers being vested in the provinces or the 
centre. The Mushm All-Parties Conference came 
into existence and the two wings of the League that 
had earlier sidit on the issue of the boycott of the 
Simon Cotmmssiou became merged and the fourteen 
ixtints oi Mr. Juiuah became the Muslim demands. 

It is interesting to ({note wital Lord Birkenhead 
the Secretary of Slate said at tliat time in lapiig 
down the iwlicy for the Viceroy, He communicated 
his advice to the Viceroy, l^otd Reading : “Tlie more 
it is made abvious that these antagonisms are pro- 
found, and affect immense and ineconcilable section 
of the population, the more conspicuously is the fact 
illustrati'd that wc, and we alone, can play the part 
of comiioser.” When the Commission was boycotted 
in India he wrote again to the \’iccroy l,ord Irwin : 
“We have always relied on the uou-boycotling 
Muslims, on the depressed community, on the busi- 
ness interests, and on many others, to break down 
the attitude of boycott. You and Simon must be the 
judges whether or not it is expedient, in these direc- 
tion to try to make a breach in the wall of anta- 
goui.siii, even in the course of Uie present visit.’ 

The government sabotaged attempts of com- 
munal settlement by the simple device of outbidding 
the leaders and granting all reasonable or unreason- 
able demands of the Muslims. It, infact, became a 
race, henceforward, between the rising demands of 
the Muslim League on the one hand and the Govern- 
ment concessions on the other, and the other com- 
munUics had no chance to catch up with them. 

At the Round Table Conference, the Communal 
Award gave Mr. Jinnah practically all his itoints and 
was very unjnat to the Hindus and Sikhs. It became 
a of enduring friction. Attempts to find a 

substitute for it by the Unity Conference of Allahabad 
ware sabotaged by the Government and the agree- 
ment reached, nullified. 

* „ 

It wm* at the time of the Round Table Con- 
ferunce in London also that the first seeds of Pakistan 
WSee laid. This story has been told by Mr. 8. 
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An&ari in Ins '*Pakisiau'’ and we quote from this 
book. 

h'lRsT Seeds of ‘Pakistan* 

“In 1930-31 as the icforms were on the anvil at 
the iirst and Second Round Table Conferences, the 
MusliAis appealed committed to the establishment of 
an Indian federation. J. Coatman, C.I.K., writing 
in 1932 at the time of the Third Round Table Con- 
ference, said: ci cation of a strong, united 

India, including the whole of British India and tlie 
Indian States and tlie borderland in the North-West, 
whose inclusion in India was one of the iirst and 
most fundamental conditions of her nationhood, is, 
<lay by day, being made impossible, and in its place 
it seems that there may be brought into being a 
powerful Mohammadan State in the north and north- 
w'est, wdth its eyes definitely turned away from India, 
towards the rest of the Moslem world of which it 
forms a friiigs, whilst away to the south and east 
there will be what? A Hindu India, homogeneous 
and united? Perhaps ! Or a vast area divided between 
warring princes and the fighting races oi Old 
Hindustan as it has been in the past, and may easil> 
be so again m the future? Very likely!. . . .** 

The seed found a fertile soil in the minds 
of some young Muslims wdio were opposed to the 
All-India Federation and believed ^that the Safe- 
guards which were being provided in the constitu- 
tion were useless, and “our brave but voiceless 
nation is being crucified on the altar of Hindu 
nationalism.’* In 1933 for the first time the Muslims, 
hitheito called a minority community, were called 
“a nation” by a Punjabi Moslem, Choudhury Rahmat 
Ali (an under-graduate of Cambridge), who gave the 
movement a shaiie and a form. He propounded the 
idea that the Punjab, N.W.P^.P., (Afghan Province), 
Kashmir, Sindh, and Baluchistan should be formed 
into a separate Muslim State called Pakistan. This 
proposal was different from that of Dr. Iqbal in what 
Dr. Iqbal proposed the amalgamation of those pro- 
vinces into a single State forming a unit of the All- 
India F'cdcralion, Choudhury Rahmat Ali proposed 
that the.se provinces should have an independent 
federation of their own. Leaflets advocating Pakistan 
weic distributed by Choudhury Rahmat Ali to the 
membe $ of Parliament and the Members of the 
Round 1 abl# Conference, bul: no Indian, Hindu or 
Mi|sljim, took any interest in them, j^uslim wit- 
nv ‘'=icJ*’flescribed the Pakistan scheme iii August 1933 


to the Joint Parliamentary Select Committee as 
follow's : — 

A. Vusuf Ali : “As far as 1 know it is only 
a studeiil scheme ; no responsible people 
have put il forward.” 

Ch. /afrullu Khun : “So far as W'e have cou- 
sicleted it, we have considered it chimerical 
and impracticable.” 

Dr. Khalifa Shuja-ud-Diii : “Perhaps it will be 
enough to say that no such scheme has been 
considered by any re]>resentative gentleinaii 
or association so far.” 

It is significant thal questions about Pakistan 
wete asked at this Conference. It is still more signi- 
licaiil that the initiative came from the British they 
seem, from the record, to have pressed their ques- 
tion while the Indian (Muslim) delegates seem un- 
interested and anxious to pass on to the next point 

At the time it was generally believed among 
Indian students at Cambridge that Choudhary 
Knhmat Ali, who was not pursuing any specific course 
of studies and liad no ostensible means of support, 
but at the same time had ample funds of his some- 
what luxurious entei tainment of celebrities and pro- 
pagandist activities, derived his inspiration and funds 
from the India Oflice. This seems to be confirmed 
by the fad that although in India none had heard 
t)f or talked of Pakistan and the Muslim Delegation 
shouted n(» interest in il, yot the Diehard Press 
and the Churchill-Lord Lloyd group of the Conser- 
vative Party vexed eloquent over it and saw in it a 
suggestion of the gravest import with the result that 
question were asked in the House of Parliament on 
sc‘veral occasions’.” 

(“Pakistan” by S. Ansari, Pp. 4-7) 

The following fioiu a letter in the SLatesmau of Dee. 
9, *47 may be lenu wilh inleresL after Pakistnn is achieved 
to show 'wliot » in a imnie'r The writer is one Md. 
Fnzltd Karim from lS>rt $>aid * 

Sir,— Yesterday I inentionvd to s<mte KgM>tiati oillcers 
that I was a Pakistani. They started laughing. 

One auid, “How can >t)u presume to cull your 

heathen country PakHton while Ariil)m is here'** Anothor 
asked, 'Ms it true that your ambition is to match from 
Egypt the leadciship of the Islamic world on the ground 
thnt you have u few million more half starved people?** 
A third wait more sterioua. He said, “I think your choice 
of name ia rather unfortunate, It would irritate the 
Muslima of other countrieg, while it ran never command 
the sincere loyalty of the non-MusUtna of your own country.*' 

X know tliig was badinage, but t aip not sure that there 
was not Aoiiie truth in what the last man said. 
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British Boosting of thb Lsagur 

It is inturcstinji to note the phenomenal deve* 
lopment of the League into the most powerful 
Muslim Party in recent years, and to estimate the 
part played by the policy and intrigue of the British 
Govemmeut in this rise to itovver. The British 
Governnieut is pursuance of their object has con- 
sistently boosted the “moderate” elements and 
ignored the advanced nationalist or extremists and 
at the time of the Bound Table Conference, a break- 
ing point hud reached when the Congress demand 
for inclusion of Dr. Ansari as a delegate was vehe- 
mently opposed. Since 1937 the I<eague has rciicatcd- 
ly asserted that it was the only authoritative repre- 
sentative political organisation for the Musaliiians in 
India. But it never had the courage to publish its 
ineinbcrship figures. It opimscd the proposal of a 
Constituent Assembly, ek'cted by universal adult 
franchise with separate electorates, because it has 
never been confident of winning a majority of 
Muslim votes. The League hesitated to accept a 
t»lebicite of the whole population in Muslim majority 
areas. It liad strong all India rival parties. The 
Congress had the allegiances of a considerable number 
of the politically conscious Muslims and before 1942 
was also beginning to have an increasing influence 
among the jieasants. Jamiat-ul-Ulama-i-Hiud had 
little .sympathy with the League. The Shia political 
Conference, comprising of almost all the Indian Shios, 
estimated to be no less than 20 per cent of the 
Muslim Community was against the League claim. 
So was the Moiniii Ansar Conference claiming to 
represent the 'Depresseil Classes’ of Muslims, the 
labourers, artisans etc.; and the Ahrars who rei»re- 


sented the most active political party of Muslim in 
the Punjab. The azad Muslim Conference, founded 
in 1940 in opposition to the League was a congrega- 
tion of all Muslim uiganisation in India except the 
Leaguers and the Khaksars and later the Khaksars 
also reimdiated the policy ol the Muslim League. 
The fact was the League represented the amservativc 
and cni>italist-cum.-laudlord element and had no con- 
structive or forward progi amine or iiolicy. 

The Government not only treated the League as 
the sole representative i>ower all along, giving them 
a i>ow’cr to veto any settlement, but put the League 
m i>owcr by intrigue and unconstitutional inter- 
ference of the provincial Governors, dismissing non- 
league cabinets and putting league Cabinets in 
power. This attempt often failed but the I<eague was 
able to form ministries in Bengal and Sindh. 

The League played a willing part as a tool of 
the British imperiali.sm in obstructuig nil progress in 
its desire for imwer. There were re|>cated attempts 
made by the Congre.ss to come to an understanding 
with Mr. Jinnah. The Congress Presidents and 
Mahatma Gandhi knocked at Mr. Jinnah’s doors 
often, too often, it is estimated by some. The League 
demands were cither too vague or too fast moving 
to In: overtaken by accefitance. During the War 
years, when the Congress was engaged in a life and 
death struggle, the League decided for Pakistan. The 
shape and size of this Pakistan changed and expanded 
throughout and what Mr. Jinnah ultimately got could 
have l>een improved upon if Kajaji’s and Gahdhiji’s 
offer had b(.*en considered by him at an earlier 
imriod. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


•PLANS OF FREEDOM WITH DIVISION 

I 

* Syed Anisur Keliniaii 

(I{dit(»i ‘ ‘ Nni/iiiilaur *) 



T HK {situation in India afUT the War had 
been ol a rapidly mounting crisis. The 
suppression and Iruslratioii of the aspirations 
of the people during the Wai atul earlier 
had now given birth to an irresistible u]»surge. The 
administration under the old imperial order, on the 
other hand had been showing signs ol complete 
bankruptcy. The desjierate attempts to divert the 
popular upsurge into fratricidal channels of com- 
munal strife hud onls deepened the cusis. This 
policy had weakened and demoralised the admmistra- 
ti\e apparatus and had given rise to corruption, iii- 
elhciency and the great Bengal iamine and a deepen- 
ing food crisis. It also had spread contempt for law 
and order and the menace of a general eon flag ration 
loomed on the horizon. 

It was impossible lor the British to cope with 
this situation in the chang:ed international situation 
and position ol Oreat Britain in the w’orld. Also a 
l<abour Government had come into power after a 
dramatic land-slide throwing off the Wai hero 
^Ir. Churchill. 

As Crips later, on March 5, IR46 revealed in 
the House of Commons : 

“There were fundamentally two altcrnativeH 
facing the Governinenl. First, they could 
endeavour to strengthen British control in 
India on the basis of a considerable reinforce- 
ment of British troo])s . . . The second alter- 
native was to accept the fact that the first 
aUernative w’as not possible. . . One thing 
hat was quite obviously impossible was to 
In <^||jlecide to continue our responsibility indefinitely 
and indeed against our own wishes into n 


period w’heii w’e had not the pow’er to carry 
it ont.“ 

Two events that accelertited the HritiMi decision 
tf» reacli a seltlenient heftve tlic situation ])a$U)ed 
entirely out of their hands were the trial of the I.N.A. 
prisoners and the revolt of Indian naval siTviee, as 
Mivinn iKiinteih of w’hal was siminerin|i{ under the 
surface of sullen discontent in India. 

Duriiif* the period of one year, three successive 
Plans were i)ro]M)sed : Cabinet Mis.sion Plan on June, 
'46, Attlee Declaration of February, ’47 and lastly 
the Mouuthatten Plan of June, ’7. One common 
factor of these Plans, as of the earlier Cripps pro* 
jiosals was, however, the huildins up of an elaborate 
structure based on the lines of communal differences 
and the States. 

During this pcricKl the iKilitical field in India had 
hccu totally occupied by the hectic activity of these 
negotiations between the British (lovcriiineut, the 
lyeague and the Congress, the Congress eager to 
attain country’s freedom, the British, it would seem, 
eagei to make a formal transfer, but also anxious to 
prott*ct, according to ])lan, the British ix>litical, eco- 
nomic and strategical intei^ts, in the several parts 
of ladia that wwe proposed, and the lyoaguc playing 
what it thought to be a clever game of ‘Carving out 
a vState’ without having to strike a blow for it. 

It 18 too early yet to tell who was most snccess* 
ful in tlie pursuit of these different objectives in the 
plan as it was accepted by all three and as it was 
handled subsequently by their statesmen and leaders 
and by the mightier hands of the forces of history or 
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the suciu-ccoaoniic forces hi the country iu the world* 
setting. 

A British M.P.’s Delegation was sent to India 
in early January, 1946 to a'wertain the views of 
Indian leaders. l*rof. I«aski, the political philosopher 
of the Labour Party had expressed his fear that 
unless Britain settled with India, “it may be too late 
after the summer". The M.P s later rei»orted to 
Premier Attlee sayinu that I.N.A. dominated the 
Indian scmic and that labour unrest and imttcnding 
famine would be very grave factors. 

Mr. Attlee announced on February 19, 1946 that 
a Mission with three Cabinet members would visit 
India shortly. f)n the same day the R.I.N. rating 
strike which developed into a mutinj' look place. 
On this day also. Pandit Nehru staled that “the basis 
of talks with Britain would be recognition of Indian 
freedom first.*’ On the next day the leader of the 
M.P. Delegation said, “We must quit India quickly 
or we shall be kicked out." Mr. Jinnuh on his side 
expressed that Pakistan would be the guiding prin- 
ciple of his talks with Britain. The R.I.N. mutiny 
liecame the c,ui*e of grat grave unrest throughout 
the country, the R.I A.F. Strike lK*gan and the Postal 
enqdoyecs served an ultimatum. Situation in India 
lequircd energetic handling, if India’s good-w’ill 
was to bo retained w'itU the quittal. 

On March 11, Mahatma Gamlhi expressed the 
view that it would be wrong to sus]icct the bouafidcs 
of the Cabinet Mission. 

Cabinkt Mission 

The British Cabinet MKsion that had liecn 
announced on February the 19th, 1946 consisted of 
lyord Palbick Lawrence, Sir Stafford Cripps and 
Mr. Albert V. Alexander, to act in association with 
tlic Viceroy. The mis.<iion arrived in India towards 
the end of March and after interviewing tlie leaders 
of different groups, parties and communities arranged 
a Conference at Simle. Tliis Conference lasted stiont 
a week and bridee down on the issue, bQ|]h of Pakistan 
and parity in the proposed interim Government. 
Tliough unsuccessful the Simla Conference cleared 
the issues and in a way snhseqnent plans followed 
from it. 

The Cabinet Ifiaaion and tilte Viceroy then issued 
a statement on May 19th, 19419, expressing the deci* 


siou that though no Hgiucincnt had been reached, 
huincdiatc arrangements .should be nude whereby 
Indians ma> decide the future constitution of India 
and an Interim Govcniineut be set up until the new 
constitution could be brought min Iwiiig. 


Cabinkt Mi.s.sion’.s Pi,an 

The statement, after examining the question of 
a separate aud fully indeiamdent sovereign state of 
Pakistan as claimed bv the Muslim Ia:ague, came to 
the conclusion tliat ‘the setting up of a seimrate 
.sovereign state of Pakistan on the lines claimed bv 
the Muslim League would not solve the communal 
minority problem ; nor can we see anv jnslification 
for including writhin a sovereign Pakistan those div 
trict of the Punjab and Bengal and Assam iu which 
the population is predominnntlv non-Muslim.’ They 
considered, further, whether a smaller sovereign 
Pakistan, confined to the Muslim majority areas 
alone, might lie iHissible basis of » coinprotnisc, but 
they felt ‘forced to the conclusion that neither a 
larger nor a smaller sovereign state of Pakistan wouhl 
{irovide an acceptable solution for the communal 
problem.’ ‘Apart from the great foice of the fort- 
going arguments,* they declaacd, ‘there arc weighty 
administrative, economic and military considerations.’ 
In the rcsidt they said : 'We arc, therefore, unable 
to advise the British Government that the imwer 
which at present reside.s in British hands should be 
handed over to two entirely separate .sovereign states ’ 
They put forward their own projiosals in paragraph 
15 of the Statement, whicli is as follows : 

‘We recommend that the constitution should 
lake the following basic form : 

‘(1) There should be a union of India, embracing 
both British India and the States, which 
should deal with the following subjects :~ 
Foreign Affairs : Defence ; and Com- 
munications ; aud should have the powers 
necessary to raise the finances required for 
the above subjects. 

'(2) The Union should have an Hxecutive ami 
a Legislature constituted from British Indian 
and States representatives. Any questions 
raising e major communal issue in the Legis- 
latnre should require for its derision a majo- 
rity of the representativee present and voting 
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ol each (>1 the two major comnninitivs ah 
well as a inaiotity of all the members pre- 
sent and voting. 

‘(3) Ail subjects other than I'uion subjects and 
all icsiduaiy powers should vest in the Pro- 
vmces. 

I 

t 

‘(4) Till* States will retain in all subjecls and 
jwwerb other than those ceiled to the Union. 

‘(5) Provinces should be free to fonn Groups 
w’ith executives and legislatures, and each 
Gioup could determine the Provinci.d sub- 
jects to be taken in common. 

‘(6) The ConstiUttion of the T’'nion and of the 
Groups should contain a jirovisiou wherebv 
anv Province could, by a majority vote of 
its I<cgislativc Assembly, call for a recou- 
sidiTation of the terms of the constitution 
after an initial period of 10 lears and at 
10-yearly interval-, thereafter.’ 

For framing the General Constituent Assemldy, 
the provinces w'ere divideil into three sections A, H 
and C Scctiim. A. comprised of all proinnccs with 
hinslim minority. Section B of the Punjab, N.W F P, 
and Sind aird Section C of Bengal and Assam. 
Provinci‘s wore to have power to opt of the group 
in accordance with certain procedure. The States 
were to be given 93 seats, the method of selection 
of the State rejwcscntatives was to be determined 
by consultation. An Interim Government was to be 
set uj) in the meanwhile at once. 

The danse giving jmwer to the Provinces to co- 
opt out of a group later became the subject of pro- 
longed controversy and a dead-loi'k. 

The Statement wa.s subjected to close scrutiny 
by all the parties concerned. The President of the 
Muslim I«caguc, in his statement of May 22, critieixed 
the Plan. 

The Congress Working Committee passed a reso- 
lution on hfay 24, 1947 rejecting the ]>lan mainly on 
the follc^wtog points. 

s 's 

■ fl) Reiiiarding the Grotiping of Provinces, the 
ofll!^cs.s interpretation emphasised that prodnccs are 


free at the initial stage to decide to join or remain 
outside the group suggested in the proposals. 

(2) The Constituant Assembly was to be con- 
sidered a sovcicign body. 

(3) Provision ol jKipular repre.sentatiun in the 
Constituent Assembly regaiding the States. 

(4) Objection to parity of representation in 
Interim Govcinment with the Muslim I^cague. 

( >11 May 25th the Cabinet Mission issued another 
Statement with a view to meeting the points raised 
by the various jiarlies. 


Intukim Gdvkrnmknt Announckd 

In the meanwhile the Viceroy was negotiating 
with rejnesentatives of the Congre.ss and the Muslim 
I<eaguc on the munbiT of members and iiersonucl 
ol the Interim Government. As these negotiations 
ihd not result in an agreement between the jiarties 
the Viceroy annouiiceil the names of the candidates 
of the iiiemlK.*rs of the Interim Government consist- 
ing of six Hindus, all members of the Congress, in- 
cluding one meinlier of the Depiessed Classes, five 
Muslims, leprescntativcs of the Mustiin League, one 
Sikh, one Christian and one Parsi the last of whom 
at the time held an official position under the Govern- 
ment of India. 

On the 25th June, Congress Working Committee 
announced their rejection of the plan of Interim 
Government. They adopted a comprehensive resolu- 
tion : "Congress can never give up the national 
character of the Congress, or accept an artificial and 
unjust parity or agree to the veto of communal group. 
The Committee are unable to accept the proposals 
for the formation of an Interim Government as con- 
tained in the Government’s statement of June 16. 
Cqaimittee have howeveP decided that Congress 
should join the proposed Constituent Assembly with 
a view to framing the Constitution of a free, united 
and democratic Sadia.” 

The Muslim Council had meet on June 5—4, 
1946 and accepted the plan, with certain provisioiu. 

But in view of the refusal of the Congress to 
join in the Interim Government, Lord Wavell 




The Congiesa High Command, with Dr. P. C. Ghosh, 
Sii Shankar Rao Deo, Dr Khan Sahab Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitatammaya, Saidar Patel and Dr. Rafendra Prasad 



Master Tark Singh and the Sikh teadert. 




Another Infructuous Meeting 



The Cabinet Minion 
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anaounced ou June 26, 1946 that he would pet up 
a temporary 'caretaker' Govamnont of offiaals to 
cerry on m the interim period. 


Mtruw taAOtnt’s PnoTKst and Dikkct Action 

Council of the All-India Muslim l«eague 
met towards the end of July and iiassed a resolution 
withdrawinjr its acceptance of the Cabmet Misuon's 
proposals. By another resolution, the Council re- 
solved that 'now the time has come for the Muslim 
nation to resort to direct action to achieve Pakistan, 
to as!>ert their just rights, to vindicate their honour 
and to get nd of the present Bntish slavery and the 
eontemplatcd future caste-Hmdu domination ' 

Viceroy invited Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to con- 
stitute an Interim Government, which he did It 
consisted of six Hmdus, including one Depressed 
Class member, three Muslims, of whom two belonged 
neither to the Congress nor to the I^«eague, one Sikh 
one Christian and one Parst The members took 
office on September 2, 1946. 


were subjected to tremendous loss of life and pro- 
perty. 


Tmt Dbagub brought into thu Intbkim Govt. 

Soon after the Interim Government was formed 
the Viceroy started negotiation with toe Mualim 
League with a view to bringing in its representatives 
and mducing them to join it. 

It ms pointed out that the I^eague should be 
required to accept the Statement of May 16 and 
thereby indicate their readiness to join the Consti- 
tuent Assembly before they could be admitted into 
toe Interim Government. Lord Wavell, it would 
appear^ however, did not get a clear decision from 
toe League ou that point. He assumed that 
Mr. Jixmah had accepted the stipulation regarding 
acceptance of the Statement of May 16 and invited 
him to nominate five persons to the Interim Govern- 
ment. 

The League joined the Intcrnn Government in 
toe last week of October. 


LRAQUR’S DiBRCT AeWdN AND UlOTS 


In pursuance of its resolutioa papsed on July 29, 
the Muslim League fixed August 16 as 'Direct Action 
Day’, to be observed by Muslims all over the country. 
The demonstration was organised on a large scale, 
and in Bengal that day was declared a public holiday 


by toe I^eague Ministry in spite of protosta fmm all 
daasea ontaide toe League. The day opened in 
Calcutta with riotteg, loot, murder and araon. which 
hwted lor' aeveral days causing (mmease laai of Ufa 
aad property. OopimtUMl lictoig bimk^ 
otoer pltoas also. Th«riot|inC>Imftto4i^«^ 
ahortiy alterwerda by a twy seiiisiiiai ontoredfe k Ikat 
Bengal, k the diatriel ^ wl^ UPkl 

to toe ndjokkS diftrMk oK 
Daeca. ata> ttkftu* akkrtk 
toe atlMdea coaninUkd k kKl jl^ t , 

raaehM luW firok wkr* laritt Hkhb^ 
for and tom ma vary pttowi .... 

k Whtoi A ^ ifiWto |A> w ton V* J?V ' 
vkm ton jitoM toiNto ki^. Ikk 
latiir« iribia. attoM k Ik Karto kTait Ihf unt li f 
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IXFoasiBiH cohditkxk in Tiia CAsiNar 

Before toe members of toe League joined the 
Interim Government, the other members had acted 
as a team and a Cabinet. 


The League members, however, were not pre- 
pared to aOcept the Interim Government as a Cabinet, 
but only aa afc Bxeeutive Council under the Oovern- 
meat of Ibidia Act. 


A daadloch was often created and toe position 
became more and mmra diffieuUt ahd a demand was 
tta<k m btoalf trf thi Cotigrem that toe Mttdim 
League Montoers toouM aiboato toe Statement of 
May 10 and decide to jok toe Cenatitaent Aasembty 
^ reeomiae to* kitojl weefrioo toe loterk 
toAWw >9^ «» <kt •'to ktorba Oweremant. 


) 0tt kvitidkn fMk toe Britoih OOvetomeat 
Bmtdiit ktodikMi kOdee Bkgb, 

iMdWnt ^ wbhtor to wm not 

IMlid to kiito 4^ 
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USCKMRRIl 6, tlTATBHltNT 

Oil December 6, 1046, H.M.O. made another 
{statement, supporting the JLeaguc interpretation of 
the gronping clause, even if the Federal Court was 
appealed to. 

The,, Congress Working Committee considered 
the situatioA, especially witli regard to Assam, which 
liad only 33 7 per cent^ Muslim population but yet 
had been assigiyid to groitp C. The choice was 
between accepting or scrapping the whole plan of 
May 16. 

The Congtess Working Cuminittec and later, on 
January 0, 1P47, the All-India Congress CommittC'C, 
relying on the strength of the people of Assam to 
assert themselves against unjust imitosition of a con- 
stitution on them, decided to accept the interpreta- 
tion put by H.W O and to proceed with the Con- 
stituent Assembly. The League however, .still re- 
fused to come in. 

I''lR.ST MKIIT1.YO Ol 'run CON-STITCRNT ASSRMBI.Y 

The Constituent Assemblv mot iii Delhi aciord- 
ing to schedule, on December 9, 1946 Mmbeis 
representing all grouiis, sections and communities in 
the country except the nominees of the Muslim 
I^eague attended. The Constituent Assembly pro- 
ceeded cautiously and did not lake any decision of 
consequence, in expectation of the League joining. 

H. M. G. Statkmbnt ov FKBKrAsv 20 

But the League would not enter, and its refusal 
to act in accoi dance with the Statement of December 
6, 1946, was followed by an orgy of riots. The posi- 
tion had become intolerable. The sitnntion in the 
country was becoming more and more difficult every 
day. The pressure of events was such tliat the BHti4h 
Government came out with another atatemeht of 
policy on Felwuary 20, 1947. 

This statement, (1) fixed a rtate-o-June 194d, by 
which power was to be transferred. (2) It made it 
clear that unless a Government was established with 
the authfiii^y end consent of all, fiis Majesty’s 
QovMremeii||. might have to decide to whom jiower 
wttld be trimafenred ; and in caee of difficulty, they 
have to transfer It to more than authority 
*11 the country, (3) It Also made it 'dear diat ao far 


as the Princes w«‘c concerned, paramonntcy was 
to end and not to be transferred to the Government 
in British India. This statement thus made it neces- 
sary for all parties in India to establish an authority 
to which power could be transferred. As it happened 
it proved a great incentive to seiaurc of powm* and 
authority in tlic provinces. 


Thk Lbauuu Cbvsaps in yhk Pkovincrs 

Another statement made at the same time 
oiinounced the recall of Lord Wavell and the 
appointment of Lord Muuntbatten of Burma as the 
Viceroy of India. Lord Mounthatten arrived in India 
on March 23, 1947, and took charge. The new 
Viceroy found India, particularly the north-western 
part of it and Bengal, m the grip of sciious communal 
riots in which the sufferings were mostly on one side, 
namely the side of the Hindus and Sikhs The state- 
ment of Fcbmary 20 had contemplated transfer of 
power to more than one authority in the country, 
and tlie Muslim League seemed to be concentrating 
its attempts on capturing the Provinces where It was 
not in power. In Bengal, there was a Mnslim 
League Ministry fonctiouing. Assam, which w'as also 
claimed by the Muslim League, although it 
happened to be a non-Muslim majority Province, in 
which the Hindus constituted by fai the largest 
majority, was being run by a Congre.ss Ministry. 
In the Punjab there was a Unionist Ministry, whieh 
had amongst its members Muslims, Sikhs, and 
Hindus, bat from which the Muslim League as a 
party had kept itself aloof. In the North-West 
Frontier Province, the Congress had, at the general 
election in 1946, won not only a majority of seats, 
tmt also a majority of the MnsUma seats, and there 
was, in oonseqnance, s Congress Ministry in cffica 
there. In dhtd, the general election in 1946 had 
retornad a majority 0 |>iMMed to the Mnslim League. 
There Hireta two l^cipeata who played a very im- 
portant part, but they wera unable to give the Leggne 
4. 4#y ctatf tnajcri^.l' The Oqvemor, however^ 
ignored fbn tumatfiy party and oakad the kedef of 
«h0 mt .tho Minbtry with the lidp of 

t«io ICtfrepeane, he did- After some mehth* 
a fresh eleetiop.irM menoenvred and the Mndho 
Utasgue managed to seeme a gtaikirtty. eo the IMM 
League had now a Ministry hi ffiindi It teotild ihhs 
appear that there were only two f^vliUNSs«-4^ 
and SMU-en urhioh the Miufhn LMghO hid h 
majority h rile IddMeijne AiWNiMy end M, 



1N1>U Ig DIVISBP ; tMPU IS SSSS 


fore, fonned its own tkiinuitry. Its attempts, after 
the declaration of February 20, were directed towards 
capturing by some means or other the Ministries in 
the other Provinces claimed by the I<eagae for 
Pakistan, so that when the thne for transfer of iwwcr 
actually came, the Licague may claim that it was 
in possession of those Provinces, the League Minis- 
tries were functioning there and that power should, 
therefore, be transferred to thorn. A serious mass 
agitation, accompanied by violence, rioting, arson, 
loot and murder on an extensive scale, was accord- 
ingly launched in the Punjab and the North-West 
Frontier l^ovmcc. Sir Khiar Hayat Khan Tiwana, 
the Umonibt Pnme Minister for the Punjab, resigned, 
and as it was not possible to form a Muslim League 
Ministry for want of support in the Assembly, the 
mhiimistration of the Province was taken over by 
the Governor under section 93, of the Government 
of India Act, and the Province was afterwards 
governed m this way. In the North-west Frontier 
Province, the Ministry had struck to its position and 
declared tliat it had the support of the majority in 
the Assembly and had no reason to submit to coercion 
by the League, with the result thdt a serious state 
oi disturbance continued in that Province. Lord 
Mountbatten had not come unprepared for facing 
such a situation and he take energetic steps to 0nd 
a solution, lie held consultatkma with petty leaders 
and others and formulated certain proposals of his 
own. It became clear that the League would not be 
content with anything less than a divieion of the 
country into Mtudim and tton-Mu^m regions, and 
die disturbances would continue until a settleinc^t 
one way or the other wee reached. No one outside 
the League was in favour oj^ a divieion of India, Not 
only the Hindua and Sikhs and Coqgtessmen, but 
also Christians, Fands, end Mfislims outside tlie 
League were bittarly opposed to any diyidon. At 
the same time, the Coagrels hod also hidd th& opinion 
that it could not forte any portton of ftfc cowotty 
to remain with it if it chose odterwise. Tliere wei|« 
large tracts in the oentfa^ ittd eaatarn portions df i;li|e 
end in ti^e tveul!^ end northera fwMseiii «f 
Aeugid ihe’mejont;r m ifc* po^adhtien, 

Mud is non-Vudihiv If m * femtM 
if the idusliai MtiM ihDeWii fsjshn , 

certain portiotu|> IN* «pr 

itopiditieu, fhf Mn# «( mu 

ed kNA eeews^ iMly ‘ 


JuMs hen Stax«msnt— Tub MotwraemN Fun 

Lwd Mountbatten had first sent some of his 
Advisers under < Lord Ismay to consult with His 
Majesty’s Government, and subsequently he himself 
flew to London. He returned to India with a state- 
ment On behalf of His Majesty’s Government, and 
the authority to such steps as were necessary to effect 
transfer of power. The stalenient was published 
simnltaneonsly in India and London on June 3, 1947. 
It laid doWn the method for ascertaining the wishes 
of those Provinces and parts of the country which 
weie supposed to be in favour of secession, and in. 
case of division was decided upon, the procedure to 
effect that division. If the decision by any of them 
was in favour of a division of the province. The 
Province was to be divided and the boundaries were 
to be settled by a Boundary Commission which would 
take mto consideration all factors and not only the 
population of a district, in determining the botm- 
darics. The statement announced that legislation 
would be mitoduced in Parliament conferring 
Dominion Status on India, then ahnost immediately 
and that if diviuon was decided upon in India, then 
there would be two Dominions, otherwise only one. 
Paramountcy would cease simuitaneously with the 
cstablidbment of Dominion Status. It was expected 
that legislation will be completed and power trans- 
ferred by the middle of August at the latest, thus 
anticipating the dead-line originally fixed for transfer 
of power by ten months or so. 

The North-West Frontier Provinee ^as asked 
to decide tlw question by a referendum and in the 
British Baluchistan same method was to be adopted 
tor ascertaining the wiabes of the people, As regards 
Assam, there was only one district, Sylhet, which 
had a Muslim majorit}^, and in ease it waa decided 
that Bengal sfanuld partitioned, a referendum 
was to be held in Sylhet district to decide Whether 
it continne to form part of Aseam or be 

amelgeimaled with the Ptnvince of Western Bengal, 
Thie statemimt dC policy was aeoepted by Ihn Worle- 
ihg Commitiee of 'Ne' Congreas, and its acooptioftee 

f iMraa hMee eudoined W the A, 4 .C,C, The Counhii 
Muslito IfNgne accepted the tim 
h i«limil|ag hetfi (to Jnni B* 1647 with cettoih 
teawVntlNiA 


^ miii in die 

lie W* Fe SilM UdA iMtHi of 

|4ii^ I , 


WiMi to M ' 


.'t ’ 
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The referendum in the N. W. F. had taken had only recently keen retnftied in a clear majority 
place in oppobition of the strong protest and boycott in the i>rovincial dectiona, 
of the party in power there, Dr. Khan’s party, who 


What, suddfea iwhticat blitz 
Has broken Judia to bits? 

1,0, with a prcfnd and bitter hand 
They carve my ancient motlierland. 
And, juht to satisfy the whims 
ijf iu^viduals, with the knife 
Uf callous hate, tliey chop her limbs. 
Bleed her until she gasps for life. 


Our courage yet shall pass the test 
And at no very distant date : 

Your worker-children cannot rest. 
Your peasant-children shall not wait ; 
In sweat they are united, and. 
Brothers in toil, they worship you. 
Together, bound in strength, they 
(^ne-willed, unshakable and tme: 


• * • « 


• * • • 


Our ancestors shall rise in ire 
And rescue every inch of earth 
Where truth hath lit its alter-firc, 

And wisdom hath revealed its worth 
Through aeons upon aeons, which 
Have brimmed for us with lumined years, 

India shall yet be rescued, rich 
With her pure heritage of seers. 

* e « e 

Surely it cannot come to naught, 

The penance and thi| prayer of sages. 

The grand accumulate thought 

They wrought for us through deathless ages: 

Sorely it cannot be in vain 

That millions in the past have risen 

Agalmtt the tyrant’s rusting chain, 

DimUtg dark lifetimes borne in prison: 

* « * • 


And nobody shall dare divide 
Their wills united to one will. 

While you, O Mother, are their pride. 
They are determined to ftilfil 
The vision of that son of yours, 

Candhi, whose eyes are red with tears 
While still he plies his patient oars 
To bear you over stormy years. 

* * « e 

Nothing shall sever or estrange 
Brother from brother, nor divide 
Our motherland, though they may change 
The patches on their map in pride ; 

It shall not be for very long,— 

You know that. Mother, more than we: 
Our love for you is mountain-strong. 

Our faith is larger than the sea. 

* * « • 


These changes are hut fugitive. 

Futile shall be jheir best endeavour : 

Your childrett &v<e» your liVif 

And claim ynd motherland forever 
And they Uhett surel^ fight and ii)ii|j|iD, " 

Until all tidk of boundary cettMU. 
imperiuliam's measuring-tape 
Itself be cut to little piecesr * 

(^m ’’ItotrayaF* by aareti4r<fna(li|i C%gtfo|mdliny(l) 


Froin Wilderness to Power. 





The opening of the Constituent Assembly of India 






CHAPTER XXXV 

THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 
OF INDIA 

Sn Dliaiinyash Dev 



OPSNING Oi' IHS CONbint’ltNl AbbKHBLV 

T hu inaugural meeting of the Indian Con* 
btituent Assembly took place on the 0th 
December, 1946 in the Constitutional Hall 
of the Council House, New Delhi. 

Dr. Sacchidananda Sinha of Bihar, the oldest 
member of the Constituent Assembly was the Interim 
President pending the election of the permanent 
chairman. 

Messages of conAratulaiions and good wishes 
were received from the government of U. S. A , 
China and Australia. Mr. Acheson, the U S Secre* 
tary of State in his message said— "India has a great 
contribution to maker to the iieace, atabiUty mid 
cultural advancement of mankind and your dehbera* 
bons will be watched with deep interest and hope 
by freedoni'loving people tiiroughout the entire 
wwld." 

'A constittttioil reared for immortality’ was held 
Up 08 the ideal before Indian Constituent Assembly 
by Dr. Sinbs. 

I 

On December 11, 1946, the Constituent Assembly 
choee Dr. Kajendra Prssad as its permanent Chair* 
mah. HenurkablQ tributes were paid to the per- 
sojnality of the new President by speakers from sU 
sections of the Home. 

the President in the csonrse of Ms ftddirsss said 
atnimg other dihi6s-*-"f eht nwn)ra!i tM<t 
AsmsnMif has been bom with certain Uwltatioim 
idsoeiilsw itfNto itohivt^. We msiy not ftsrtgeik fha* 
vsfied or IiMm these ttwilntions in th» otopriw'iK 
MtrpMamidilMsaifsdkwtMiWhtnw 
t hptimr/ihMlv HUM in aptto these jHhifteihSf the 
<l«asp%' a n hM self4Mdn^ 

bHr hi Whds* preoeedinfs WeiMi^ 


autliority um intericre and whobe decisions no one 
outside can upset, alter or modify." 

DKCUKATION os OBjaCl IVB 

On December 13, 1946 Pandit Nehru moved hi 
the Constituent Assembly a resolution outlimng the 
objective of the Assembly, namely an Independent 
Sovereign Republic with all iwwers and autliority 
derived from Ute people, which was uuanimonsly 
passed on 22nd January, 1947. 

The Constituent Assembly had re*assenibled on 
January 20, 1947, m its Second SesMon. 

After the passing of the resolution that came 
to be known as India’s Charter of Freedom an Advi* 
sory Committee of 50 members was set up and the 
President of the Constituent Assembly was mjKiwercd 
to nominate up to 22 further members. The Advisory 
Committee has the widest terms at reference of all 
the Committees set up and is meant to advise 
the Constituent Assembly on the Fundamental Rights 
of citizens of the Union of Free India, the protec- 
tion of minorities and tlie administration of back- 
waid and tribal arens. 

Thb ’TftiRD Snssioiff 

The third j^sbion met on ijlpnl 29, 1947, After two 
and s half moh^hb of storm and stress 

lb* routinh of presenting credentisb and signing 
tb# n#sti|r was enlivened this time by the presence 
Of the FHttve Ministers end deeted topresentstivee of 
Btlroda, Jbtppri Jodhpur, tTdOipur, Patilhii* Bifcahert 
Cochin and Stcftwk. 

fik toifhddg to IbcoftiMt's sslloomf fho 
Dowwiid 004 ro p i boMIto bdth gHod «ii<« 

(hiodo^ <pf Mitsirol stnK^ of todio ond^of (hi 
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fact that isolated existence would be untenable for 
atiy State. Sardar Pannikar said : '*we are here by 
voluntary association. There was no coercion. No 
Ijrcsburv has been brought to bear on us. Any one 
who says wc are coerced insultb our intelligence.'* 

Pandit Ntdiru moved the resolution to record the 
Rui»ort of the htestedfitiug Committee set ui> by the 
Constituent AssmiiMy and of the States’ Negotiating 
Committee. 

The must impurtanf achievement of this brief 
5 day session was the adoption of the Puudamcntal 
Rights as proposed by Sardar Patel on behalf of the 
Advisory Committee. There was a lively debate on 
various clauses of the Report. It transpired that our 
Kmidamental Rights will be enforceable by law — 
justiciable, on the model of the Irish Constitution. 
The vision of a free India that these rights bring 
is magnificent and modern in outlook. 

The ‘Rights of Equality* guarantee equal rights 
to every citizen in the Union, irrespective of religion, 
race, caste or sex, and the State will recognise no 
inequalities on the basis of these diiTcrences. 


The various Committees formed by the Consti* 
tuent Assembly, notably the Union Constitution 
Committee, the Provincial Constitution Committee 
and the Advisory Committee had laboured hard and 
faithfully during the months between April and July 
bcssion. The April Session had closed when the 
country was in a twilight of suspence. It was not 
known whctlier India will remain united or whether 
Pakistan had to come. But after the Motmtbatten 
Plan of July 3, 1947, the position, such as it was 
had become clear and certain and the work of the 
Assembly was pursued with determination and 
despatch,. 

In strange contrast to what hgd been hspiicning 
outside since this 3rd of June, tiMjiiAlmosphere iusidc 
the Assembly was marked wUil cordiality. The 
President with his charas|||||li^ 
courtesy had firmly, (liSBlliljSM demanding 

assurance of loyalty from the Such 

an assurance was however gijilflHp^ them, though 
as it Iiappened their leadK' CjpiMhtari Kbaliquz^ 
/amau later left Indian Dolniii^ and his followers 
in a sudden and stealthy uay for Pakistan. 


At long ' last the disgraceful institution of 
‘uiitouchability’ will no longer exist and imiiositiou 
of any disability on that Bccount will be an offence. 

Titles were also abohshed so far as* their con- 
firmuient by the State is concerned. 

The Fundamental Rights guarantee freedom 
of speech and expression, the freedom to assemble 
l»caceably and witliout arms, to form associations and 
unions, to move throughout the Union without let 
or hindrance and to reside in any part of it. 

Freedom of Religious belief and practice was 
guaranteed equally to aU'>to freely profess, iiracticc 
and propagate a religion subject of course, to imblic 
order, morality and health. 


The assutance given to minorities was unhqui- 
vocal and categorical. Minorities in every Unit of 
the free India Union shall lie protected by law in 
resjicct of their language, script and cultute. 


tmic July SiMuion was markedly different ftom 
the fitet thise sesiflps. Not only the representatives 
ot the j^dian States attended it in all but full 
blli the Muslim League meml^s from 
ware wesent for the first time. < 


Sardar Patel, as Chairman of the Provincial Con* 
stitution Committee presented his R^iort. Normally, 
the Frovincisl Legislatures were to be unicameral, 
but a Second Chamber was allowed. The Executive 
will consist of a Governor elected on adult franchise 
and cabinet consisting of a Prime Minister and other 
Ministers. 

Pandit Nehru presented the Report of the Union 
Constitution Committee. It is proposed to set up a 
Rei>ublic known as India, consisting of nine Gover* 
nors' Provinces, five Chief Commissioners' Provinees 
and the Indian States. The Union Parliament will 
consist uf two bouses, the Raj Sabha or Council of 
States and the L<^ ^ha w the House of Pooitle 
corresponding to the House of Lords and House of 
Commons of England. The head of the Indian 
Union will be known a# The jRaalt||tapati or President 
to be eleetod evury five years by an tdectoralcol^pe. 
The tlniou CaUtnat ni*a to be on the British model. 
There shall be a Snprdnm CMirl of fite liodiaft Uniott 
having exclusive juriedifition. in any disputee between 
the Union and the Units nr (he Unite inter asst and 
for enlMtlng Ptmdamentel iUfhte> 

On Joiy 32 the new fiair free India was 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

TRYST WITH DES riNY 

l»gUTlCAi:, FREEDOM FOR ONK-PIFTH 
OF HUMAtff RACE 


'ladta be fiee ; 
that hf 

A Htmalayan duamf 
How fantathc, 

How abiurd an idea, 
that nevci oceuired to me, 
Two semes of yeats ago, 
Aged people ieemed to agree 



’Freedom’, a geniie voice 
H'/iispcied that if should bi ilu goal. 

It Jirst sprang from 

A liny body/ but wtih a gieat soul 

It stalled as a giullo nave 

Hut Jtnalh made the entire Judtau Ocean roll 

Just as one wave after another tn the oreaUt 

So moved on nationd aspvaiums unbound ; 

Imbued with the spirit of freedom, 

Tuc forces of rrvtftuiMw gathered 


Suddenly and tncrtdibly liiuihphid Wisdom 
IPftefiiR Earl and Wisl met on a lommoii ground, 
Whal a mtiacle. 

That Independence can be 
Without a War, 

History will tell you, 

It has never happemd befoie. 

Be biave, forward, 

Etderi oh the chariot of Tmie, 

While approaching the mountairt peak, 

Hedouble yemi eflorts to eltmb, 

Vnfaiiingly will you aneve at yout Ideal, 

Lofty and beautiful, noble and sublime. 


To the cetuwi of Iqdien Freedom this poem if> fervently dcdiceted, on this glonous dey oC the 
fifteenth of Augneti lfl47, «e e nie'ieage of goodwill from Chine. 

* CbWX«aen ho, 

AfflbaviedDr of the RepilMie of Gfaiae. 


mpiA AEin/him indefend^mcr 


T ee eekmflidi ^ 

Oif Qatmm 


Mff jhi 

'1^ 






dbniw 

I lUn . ..tl r 


mifStSiOt** 

M wy nm 


and lit iMDRii And put up Seie feetoone tn totrns • 
end idNcnn. lied tnbn pert in tbnt nn^nr ennioa 
epA in tbe eb^Vll that tngnn on tnEMifht. 


,iAiM fdh Itnv dMtelmt mp Ew ilnttEng. tbe 
nn^ tumUm m the tMnfb nl the Rnvl, 
laAMht and tbh| t^ii4cid dseniW. 
^ thttndlttlitt' Eghin. the 
'"liHfilnii, n twnf! piotpre 

the 

to hhnneu, 

H'WlfK ndd'ttoht. Ele 
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btrangc that a revolnlion hab culmmated in this way 
and an event of such colossal historical importance 
as the freedom of 400 million people is recorded iu 
this brief manner. 

The session in the chatnbei begins at 10-45 P.M 
The gallerves are full of a colourful crowd. Ontsidc 
the roads, arc a surging mass. The proceeding com- 
mence with th<v 'Bandc Mataram’ song sung by 
Mrs. Suchata Ktipalani, the uite of the Congress 
President. This is followekl by a brief opening 
address of tlie President, Dr. Rajcndra leased. 
Pandit Nehru then moves the pledge. He makes a 
stirring speech with deep emotion that greatly moved 
the audiancc. On the motion of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, seconded by Chaudhury Khaliqtuzamaii and 
supported by Dr. S Radhakrishnan, the members of 
the Constituent .\ssembly pledge to dedicate them- 
selves to the service of India and her people to the 
end that this ancient land attain her rightful and 
honoured place in the world and make her full and 
willing contribution to tlic promotion of world iicace 
and welfare of mankind. 

The pledge uas read out bv Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
first in Hindi and then m Knglish and repeated 
sentence by sentence by members rising in their 
seats, followed by blowing of conch-shells and lusty 
shouts of "Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai". 

Befuic Pandit Nehru moved the above pledge 
two minute’s silence was observed in memory of those 
Who died in the struggle foi ficedom in India and 
elsewhere. 

Both Dr. Prasad and Pandit Nehru paid striking 
tributes to Mahatma Gandhi’s outstanding contribu- 
tions to the cause of Indian freedom. Mention of 
Gandhiji’s name iiraclically sent the House into 
hysterics. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad moved the following resolu- 
tion from the Chair admist thunderous cheers and 
acclamation , 

"I propose that it will ,b4 intimated to His 
Kxcellcncy the Viceroy that Constituent Assemiily 
of India has assumed the power for tlid Ooverament 
iff tndiai andHtibe Constituent of India has 

endorsed the^eoommendation tbnt lord !|liIount- 
battim be tin Owenior.-Peniirid of India front Attgnst 
11^. fb4%and that this message he odiwidM forth- 


with to lord Mouutbattcn by the President and 
Pandit Nehru. 

The House approved it admist acclamation. 
Mrs. Hansa Mehta then presented the National Flag 
of India to the Indian Constituent Assembly. In 
presenting the Flag to Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
Mis. Mehta said : "It is in the fitness of things that 
the first flag that is flying over this august House 
should be the gift from the women of India.’’ 

Dr. Prasad showed the Flag round. Proceedmgs 
came to a close with the singing of "Hindusthan 
Hamara’’ by Dr. Iqbal and Janoganamana Adlii- 
nayaka’’ by Rabindranath. Mrs. Sucheta Kripalaiii 
conducted tlie chorus. 

NRHRU PkOPOSRS oath OV AltBCIANCR 

"long years ago w'C made a tr 3 rat with destiny, 
and now the time comes when we shall redeem onr 
pledge, not wholly or in full measure, but very 
substantially’’, declared India’s first Premier Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru moving the resolution prescribing 
an oath for the members in the Constituent Assembly 
to-night. 

"At the .stroke of mid-night hour’’ Pandit Nehru 
said« "when the world rieeps, India will awake to 
h'fc and freedom. A moment comes, which conics 
but rarely in history, when we step out from the old 
to the new, when an age ends, and when the soul 
of a nation, long supressed finds utterance. It is 
fitting that at this solemn moment we take the 
pledge of dedication to the service of India and her 
people and to the still larger cause of humanity". 

Pandit Nehru continued: "At the dawn of 
history India started on her unending quest, and 
trackleM centtaries are filled with her striving and 
the graadenr of her sqcobss end her faflurcs. Through 
good and ill fmtane alfiee she has never lost aipfht 
of that quest or forgotten the ideals which gave W 
streniKth. We end tod*!’ a perMl Of iU fortnne and 
India diaiBoven hAngitf again. The eetdeviinent we 
eelebrate todagr fr ttol • Mq>. an opeding of opppr- 
tonitjr, to the greater and ettbjhmmenta tiiat 

await wf. wn brave enotigh end wise enough 
to gmp this opfiortodity, and aebem the duttenge 
of tile ftttareT 

''freedom and power bring tiepentiNlity. 
teaiHMitiibiUty restf upon this AetiWdiilF, $ itotwtoifiii 



INDIA ASSUMkii INDEPENDENCI- 



Dr Raiendra Prauid giving the pledge. Members of the Consembly dedicate 
themselves to the set vice of India to the end 


H. Lbrd Motrallb^t^n addttMM th* Cemseiitbly 




Candhi|i brings peace to afiElicted Bengal 

One ot the numerous piayer meetings that attracted^ lakhs bf Hindus 8i Muslims 


Till MlRACIl AI CAICUTTA 
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bddy r^prciteating the Mvereiga people of India. 
Before the birth of freedoim we have endiired all the 
pains of labour and our hearts are heavy with the 
memory of this sorrow. (Some of those pains con« 
tinue even now. Nevertheless the past is over and 
it is the future that beckons to us now. 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad had spoken in the night 
session and delivered a memorable speedli on the 
morning erf the tSth. This speech laying doNUi the 
shape of our struggle and of the freedom that Came 
out of it, hrom one who has since then also become 
the Rashtrapati may be quoted in full. 


*'That future is not one of ease or resting but of 
incessant striving so that we might fullt the pledges 
we have so often taken and the vow we Shall take 
today. The service of India means the service of 
the millions who sufFcr. It means the ending of 
iioverty and ignorance and disease and inequality 
of opi»ortunity. The ambition of the greatest man 
of our generation has been to wipe every tear from 
every eye. Tliat may be beyond us Imt so long as 
there arc tears and suffering, so long our work will 
not be over. 

"And so we have to labour and to work and work 
hard to give leality to our dfeams. Those dream.s 
arc for India but they ide also for the world, for all 
the nations and peoples are too closely knit together 
today for any one of them to imagine that it can 
live apart. Peace has been said to be indivisible. 
So is freedom, so is pro^jicrity now, end 80 also is 
disaster in this one world that can no longer be split 
into isolated fragments. 

"To die pcpplc of India, whose representatives 
wo arc, we moke appeal to join ns With faith and 
confidence in this great adventure. This is no tithe 
for ill'Will or blaming othera. We have to build the 
noble mansion of Free Indie where ell her Children 
niey dwell. 

I beg to move, Sir, that ft ibe rbsolved 


Text of the Hon’ble President's siieech on 
Augnst 15, 10 e.x, 

Iiet ns in this momentous hour of our history, 
when we arc assuming ]>ower for the govmiAnce of 
our country, recall in grateful remembrance the scr> 
vices and sacrifices of all those who laboured end 
suffered for the schiovement of the indeiieudence we 
are attaining today. l,et us on this histoTie occasion 
pay our homage to the maker of our modem history, 
Mahatma ‘Oandhi, who has inspired and guided us 
through all these years of trial and travail and who 
inspite of the weight of years is still working in his 
own way to complete what is left yet unaccomplished. 

2. Let us gratefully acknowledge tliat while our 
achievement is in no small measure due to our own 
sufferings and sacrifices, it is also the result of world 
forces and events slid last though not least it is the 
oonsnmmation and fulfilment of the historic tradi* 
tions and democratib ideals of the British race whose 
fanighted leaders and statesmen Saw the vision and 
gave the pedgee which are being redeemed today. 
We are happy to have in our midst Cs a representa* 
tive of that race VisCount Mountbatten of Bomla 
imd hh consort who hem worked hard ead'played 
such an imporUmt part in bringing this about during 
the closing soenes of this drams. The poriod ^ 
dmniftatioa by Britain over India ends today and onr 
relationship with Britain is henceforwurd gdng to 
rest on a baals of eqjMlity, of mutual good will and 
mntmd pfofft. 


"After the last afatnke of midniibti # iMimbeinii 
of the Conatitueat Aaeeinbly itgesCnt on this oneSaiihUii 
do take the following pied|fn;'~ 


"At ihls hdepn fncgneiil whW tbf 

4lWC|0lll|| ||i a s * e s v* 



rUWnW r '1 ■ 




y fiiSin» \ jjaujit 

4MsniUsw ijjll AiAiyAiliii 


$. It ia undoubtedly « day nf rejoMng* But 
dbere is dtily One Wcuffkt wbkh! imvs and detracts 
Am W* fi|dy«Uik of we lulWt ewmt. India, whidi 
1 1^ ^led end VMum W bb one, which ceiture 
uA hiw|ww of iblihmnitn»i tmec tnede 
ledMiy hM tmmy Wbte <itn|«m the odwr 
btWiUdiWiry IfMW sHthl tether he on 
dlMb' wh' MliM ft ^ 

thiih yitm.iiv* ime le yeciitt or 
^ ’ewNfige m peace 
(dh wlfw tof lewd 
We 
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TO TUB OATES OF USKSTV 


Bend our greetiugs to the new Dominion which is 
being establihhed today there and wish it the best 
luck in its great work of governing that region and 
making all its citiaens happy and prosperous. We 
feel assured that they all will be treated fairly and 
justly without any distinction or discrimination. Let 
us hope and pray that the day will come when even 
thasc who |iave insisted upon and brought about thh 
divisioh will ruglise India’s essential oneness and 
we shall be hnited once again. We mmst realise 
however that this can be«brought about not by force 
but by largehearte<^css End co^i)eration and by so 
managing unr affairs on this side as to attract those 
who have parted. It may appear to Ik a dream but 
it is no moie fantastic a dream than that of those 
who wanted a division and may u'ell be icaliscd 
even sooner than we dare hoiK for today. 

4. More than a day of rejoicing it is a day of 
dedication for all of us to build the India of our 
dreams. Let us turn our eyes away from the past 
and 6x our gaze on the future. We have no quarrel 
with other nations and countnes and let us hope no 
one will pick a quarrel with us. By history and tra- 
dition wc aie a i>eacefnl people and India wants to 
be at peace with the world. India's Empire outside 
her own borders has been of a different kind from 
all other Empires. India’s conquests have been the 
conquests of spirit which did not impose heavy chains 
of slavery, whether of iron or of gold, on others but 
tied other lands and other peoples tq her yvith the 
more enduring ties of golden silk-M>f culture and 
civilisation, of rcligiim and knowledge (gyau). We 
shall follow tliat same tradition and shall have no 
ambition save that of contributing our little mite to 
the building of iwace and freedom in a war-distracted 
world by bolding aloft the banner under which we 
have marched to victory and placing in a inractical 
manner in the hands of the world the great weapon 
of Non-violence which has achieved this unique 
rosnlt. India has a great part to play. 'There ist 
smnethlog in her life and culture which has enabled 
her to survive the onslaughts ei time and today ere 
witness a new birth full of promise, it only we ptov^i 
ourselves true to our ideals. 

5. Let us resodve to create oouditiods in this 
country when every individual will lie free and pte- 
elded with ti|||e wherewithal to develop and rise' to 
hla Mmt sta|||K, when poverty abd squalor and 

and^^-headdi will baive been vaaistwd, 
jPIttie dlidfiUeth^ between hlnh and loM ,b)|ttween 


rich and iwor, will have disappeared, when religion 
will not only be professed tmd preached and prac- 
tised freely but will have become a cementing force 
for binding man to man and not serve as a disturb- 
ing and disrupting force dividing and seiiarating, 
when untouchahility will have been forgotten like 
an unpleasant niglit dream, when exploitation of 
man by man will have ceased, when facilities and 
special arrangements will have been provided for 
the addimjatids of India and for all others wlio arc 
backward, to enable them to catch up to others and 
when this land uill have not only enough food to 
feed its teeming millions but will once again lt<tvc 
become a land flowing with rivers of milk, when 
men and women will be laughing and wmrking for 
all they are worth in fields and factories, when cvcr> 
cottage and hamlet 'Mill be humming with the sweet 
music of village handicrafts and maids will be busy 
with them and singing to theit tunc — when tlie sun 
and the moon will he shining on happy homes and 
loving faces. 

6. To bring all this about wc need all the 
idealism and sacrifice, all the intelligence and dili- 
gence, all the determination and the power of orga- 
nisation that we can muster. We have many parties 
and groups with differing ideals and ideologies. 
They arc all trsdng to convert the country to their 
own ideologies and to mould the constitution and 
the administration to suit their own view i>oint. 
While they have tlic right to do so the country and 
the nation have the right to demand loyalty from 
them. All must realise that what is needed most to- 
day is a great constructice effort— -not strife, hard 
solid work— not argumentation and Igt us hqpc that 
aU wilt be prepared to make their contribution. Wo 
want the peaOant to giiow mote food, we want the 
workers to produce niore goods, wo want our in- 
duAtrialiats to use thefr intelligence, tact and re- 
sottroefulness for tiio common good, To all we must 
aaoitra oonditiodfn of dgoont and healthy life and op- 
pottnnlties filin' gOIMII^aiqnoveihe^^ and tidf -realisation. 

1 , 1 Kot only l|MI|1#‘ tim p^le to dedicate tbem- 
mlvni to thnt Uas ahead but tiiose 

whp jbqVn'nrilt Imn |d||King dm cnlf of mlera and 
regnlatorh of idm Hijlidlli hf unr mon and women have 
to aannuto tciit Oto nnUy has won 

nndf^ gtufy fd dfatfatt ,iind$ ijldr fta brancy and 
ftont gnaHtimiti fjiwt addlOM, aalluni a nd 

sdrmw kavq to rsgiito tlmt tfanr now km * nntionui 
aimy on.whoM nttifr fi 
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ing the freedom which Mns have won bat also to help 
in a constructive way in building up a new life, 
Thcie is no place in the armed forces of our country 
which is not open to ohr pOcple, and what is more 
they are required to take the highest places as soon 
as they can so that they may lake full charge of our 
defences. Our public servants in variotm depart* 
meats of Clovetnment have to shed their role as rulers 
and have to become true servants of the people that 
theit compeers are in all free countries. The people 
and the Government on tlieir side have to give them 
their trust and assure tlient conditions of .service in 
keepittg witli the lives of the peoide in whose midst 
they have to live and serve. 

8. Wc welcome the Indian States which have 
acceded to India and to their twoinle we oiler our 
hands of oumradeslup. To the i)rinces and the rulers 
of the States wc ‘•ay that wc have no designs agaimit 
them. We trust they Will follow the example of 
the King 'of Knglaiid and become constitutional 
rulers. They would do well to take as their model 
the British monarchical system which has stood the 
shock of two successive world wars frhen so many 
other monarchies in Knropc have toi>pl«d down. 

9. To Indians settled abroad in British Colonies 
and elsewhere we send our good wishes and asimr* 
once of our abiding interest in their welfare. To 
our miuoritieti we give the assurance that they will 
receive fair and just treatment and their tights will 
be respected and protected. 

10. ()ue of the great tasks which we have in 
hand is to complete the oouatiuttion under which 
not only will freedom and liberty be assured to each 
and all but which will enCbUt us to achieve and 
sttafai and enjoy its fulfilment and its fruits. We 
must aotjjpmpliah this task as span as possible sd that 
we may b«q^u to livn and under a Conutittition 
of our oU'n ttakiugf, of which we tagy gU be ptroud, 
And whidh it may beoasne, buy pride and ‘privtloffe 
to defend and to preserve to tiie Untiag g<|«|ll of tour 
jieople and for Ihe servloSi'hf mnukind. In iiMliht 


that constitution we shall naturally draw upon the 
experience and knowledge of other countries and 
nations no less than on our own traditipna and sur* 
roundings and may have at times to disregard the 
tines drawn by recent history and lay down new 
boundary lines not only of Provinces but also of 
(Ustributiou o£ powers and functions. Our ideal is 
to hnve a constitntion that will enable the people's 
will to be expressed and enforced and that will not 
only Secure liberty to the individual but also recon- 
cile and make it subservient to the common good. 

11. We have up to now been taking a pledge to 
achieve freedom and to undergo all sufferiuga and 
sacrifices for it. Time has come when we have to 
take a pledge of another kind. l<et no one imagine 
that the time for work and sacrifice is gone and the 
time far enjoying the fruits thereof has come. Let 
us realise that the demand on our enthusiasm and 
capacity for unselfish work in the future will be as 
great as, if not greater than, what it has even been 
before. We have, therefore, to dedicate ourselves 
once again to the great cause that beckems ns. The 
task is great, the times arc propitious. Let ns pray 
that we may have the strength, the wisdom and the 
courage to fulfil it. 


LORD MOUNTBATTEN'S ADDRESS 

Lord Mountbatten wbose sinceri^t speed an4 
akiU had been a great factor in btinsfuf this the 
grcAtest moment in Indisi's modern history to this 
date Also delivered an address. He read a message 
of guod-wUl from His Majesty the King to the new 
dominion of India. Recounting the history of moent 
negotiations for Indian Pfeedom, Lord Hduntbatton 
paid A homage fo the practical capacity for comixo* 
mice of the teadors of the oountry. Ha nsnifuiAd 
ihat from tiiii dgy ho waa there gii the OAtvant of the 
Indint people, having agrand tn'tocve an tiiA first 
Ctovurnor AC free Rsdki cin the Invitatinn of the 
pA0|#l^ mqMtontAfiWto^ 



CHAPTER XXXVII 
’ ThlE. RIOTS AND GANDHIJI 


They gather m thoir prayer halK in a ptoub garb, 
They call their auldicra, 

Kill, kill, they shout ; 

In their roaring mmgles the music of their hymns, 
While the Son of Man m His agony prays, () (lod 
Fling, fling away this cup filled with the 

bitterest ixiison. . . 


The historic occasion in the Constituent Assembly 
lacked the central figure, the father of the Freedom 
that was celebrated in this way. On being invited 
to be at DcUii at this time, Gandhiji had pleaded 
Ins pre*ocuipatiun at Noakhalt with a cryptic remark 
that gave his estimate of the situation "Delhi is 
far off : Nfoakhali is near”, he had said. 


lisrliei, when the political settlement was keep* 
ing our leaders in feveriiJi activity, he had gone into 
this far off comer of rural Bengal and spent months 
in going from house to house, from village to village, 
bringing comfort, courage and peace to this stridcen 
land. The overshadowing picture in the country had 
already become of the communal strife and blooded 
The Swaraj of his dreams seemed far off. Disruption 
and moral degradation was all round him. 


There were greater killing at Calcutta and later 
m Bihar. But Calcutta had evenly matched pom* 
munities and after the first day, retaliation had 
brought realisation and the city settled down Into 
a sullen tmee with occasional incidents. In Ilihar 
Gandhiji’s threat to fast unto death and the sWffoh’c 
stejis of the Government had stopped the riots very 
quickly. At Noakhali, even after the firM oQtIbreak 
a cool policy of terrorisatiou, abduction aOd forcible 
conversion vras going on against a mull and help* 


leas minoriljir, in which the ignorant uitadim vtilage 
tite only a pawn. Hoahluli thus became 
miijiimt renme of a great experiment. In this 
^li^^tnly Inflamed area Gandhiji wen^bi^i etay- 



ing in Muslim houses, trekinfl from place to place. 
In the spocial batch of his chosen companions and 
workers thme were several young women, Sushila 
Nair, his grand daughter and daughter*iu*law, 
Sneheta and a Muslim lady, Bhen Amtul Salam. 
These ladies went alone from house to house. Amtual 
came from n distinguished Muslim family, was the 
sister of an ex*Cliief Justice and relative of Kawab 
of Chhatari. She was an ashratmte and a devout 
Muslim. She underwent a long fast at Noakhali to 
wm over the heart of her oo*religiontsts for humanity 
and justice a^ love. 

Dr. Pattabhi describes tlje role of Gandhiji in 
Noakhali as follows: 

*Tn all this harrowing tale of woe, of families 
wiped out, villages burnt, women raped, abducted 
and forcibly married, in this tragedy which has out* 
dotte the tragedies of history, the notorious Armenian 
maancres of old, the Black end Tan pogroms of 
Irtilmd, and the more teeent slaughter of Jews in 
Germany, therg remains buh^oue bright spot, ene 
shiniflu light, oge 'Kotithry Individual, marching 
alone atv|[ ,uit$feodedi mehmcholy and slow 
througboMt mandmB,i||l Ilsit Bedgisl. witnessing 
forbora boupea by thclttsaiid and fqevalmei famiiieg 
by the miilion, esrrip'iag however ivfth hint the hmoh 
ibf hope and peace, exhortigg PfMjjde to ihnfl feat 
and leari to believe, diamh^ tipmi the eaMlM 
gogd in hnmen nature and the nltimate trkmhh hf 
love Otar hgteed, hpldliig aloft the torfh af.Ttuiii 
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in the of untrath, ot hs;fat in the midst df 
darkn^ and of life in the mid&t of death” 

(Paltabhi’s ”Bibtory of Cungrcee”. Vol. U) 


But while Gandhiji’s work at Noakbali was 
having a Mibering effect in Bengal, Bihar andl U. P., 
It was considered by the League as a sabotage of its 
doctrine of hatred and two nationa. On the day 
when Direct Action had been inaugurated at the Con- 
ference of League Legislators at Delhi, it was not 
only Snhrawardy who had outlined a itrogramme of 
what later happened at Calcutta. There were Mr. 
Peroz Khan Noon and Mr. Ohazanfar Ali, who had 
prophesied happemngs that would put the memory 
of Changtz and Qatlu Khan mto shade. These pro- 
phecies were soon realised m the districts of these 
leaders. The Rawalpindi and Multan IMStnct had 
liecn the recruiting ground of the British Indian army, 
with most backward, pir-ridden fanatical and ignor- 
ant people. Many of them ex-service men had arms 
and the war had biutalised them even more. Across 
the border were the backward hrontiS: districts, ever 
ready fm loot and rapine. The minority communi- 
ties, Sikhs and Hindus wore cither in tlie towns or 
in isolated small pockets and had hved peacefully 
for generations with their neighbours. Then suddenly 
these villages found themselves surrounded by 
tliousauds of armed gangs of marauders. The villages 
were looted, end burnt ; men, women and children 
maimed and killed, women hbducted and diShoixnived. 


preached violence and jehad ogainat Hindus and 
Sikhs, at the some time it held office in (he provinces 
and St the centre controlling police and jnatice. On 
being asked his opmion about this Oandhiji had con- 
demned this grave anomaly. ”It is so bad that it 
cannot last long”, he had said. 

In fact It was the horror of this fratricidal war 
and the failure of the exiienment ot a composite 
Ktovemment at the centre that ultimately induced 
the CongtesB leaders to accept Mountbatten l*lan 
with severing of some paru, but lesser imrts than 
Jmnah’s original demand. Similar earlim offer by 
Kajaji's fonuula had been turned down by Jinttah as 
a '‘truncated and moth eaten” Pakistan. 

Gan^iji had taken up a stand agamsi vivisec- 
tion, but recognised that alternative was revolution, 
or a civil waf on one side and a new fight with the 
British who supported the League demand. The 
country, its press and leaders of all schoola were 
taken by surprise and in the majority expressed dis- 
approval and dismay at the acceptance by the Congress 
of a scheme of division. In the A. 1. C. C, meeting» 
however there was scarcely any opiKieition except- 
ing by the valiant fight put np by Bri PurSholam 
Das Tandog. Nehru had explained that the alter- 
native was murder. It was not a questioa of being 
afraid of being killed, but the killing on both sides 
was of yottr own people. SSrdar Patel told how 
impossible the position had bhcome in the Covem- 
meni by the obstruction poliigr of Muslim seivioes. 


Many women jumped into wi^ or burnt fbemselvnk 
and men Shot Bteir own fimtlies to tave tham from 
torture and dishonour worse than death. CHumgis 
and Qatlu Khan would bbash In tlieir graves if their 
names were associated with stmh i^ngs as were 
enacted at Rawalpindi and Mnltaa. Tifese things 


He later ekpressed that it was the dedsien to ampu- 
tate a limb rather than allow the poison to affect the 
whole body. They all told later, as Rajeudrs Bafau 
had axtnrei^ at the time, their conviction that the 
decision would restore goodwill and that with it and 
the foreo of economic and other ffictore there WOnid 


went on with impunity and photograptsi puhRshed 
later fn the press, taken ftnm air, ahoWid eolhitma 
of armed men with rifles, noine witjit cut nidi end 
horses mntying thiir twonty snfprntinit Kid jontintryw 
side below. Tha ‘ahota*, htNrevor were unty if • 
camera. Hiiitary aid MiRfi Km siiihdVIMr 
tmt miss of hptwM', 

Kmse wW samp^ ^ ffwW wif 
blasie into a 


be a renjaion at an early date. 

Tlh<f poison, it WOOdd seem, bad bBoome too deep 
and wi^ nmnad end the adoiinsuline of Palkisteo, 
ittSlheisd of luiviif i mbfiff 


’ tftittt tttiA faltiMUdtukf 


! MDi4 idit MMbritod. ddbid 

%§ Diiitai tliit 


iiiMi Ifgflbl! ^ PiKKiflaOi| hiffoey will 
.iwhai htiw iflir ine ffiiiiiiif'ii aini isiiiim 'were right and 
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It would fdso seem that the evil star of India 
had iKjt ceased to have its haiicful influence even 
while it was settiuR. The Ihuijal) (ioveniuient had 
alwavs the woisl type of die-hard civilian ollicers. 
The\ must have louud it hard to reconcile ihem- 
sehes to this lhrow’in.i« away of the liiiipire. We 
had occasion t(j see the intrigues of some of the 
(loNerijors to tip the halance in favour of the League. 
Khi/ar had heen uiisad(lle<l in the Ihinjah and under 
the curtain ot Sec. P3, sinister things had been 
happening in the runjab. The ]\Iusliiii i»oHce and 
ollicers had had a free hand lusjiitc of various piolests 
of the innionty coiniminilv. The wealthiest jiart of 
Laluae, the heart of jis business quarter, inside 
Shahalnii (bite, was looted and burnt during curfew 
hours w^ith the help of the ijolice and a Muslim 
magistrate. Accoiding to i»opular belief, later ex- 
pres^'cd ill a pamphlet by Dhanwautii, a well-known 
and exiierieiiced public worker of the Punjab, the 
hidden official hand in spreading t)f riots was clearly 
discei liable and the worst affected areas were those 
with luiropeaii District Officers. 

With tile opening of the Houiularv Coinniission 
llusc communal riots u*ached another phase. The 
Sikhs had been hit tlie hardest both in tlu League- 
sponsored atKJcities in which the Sikhs were specially 
victimised and in the division in the Punjab. Hopes 
were held to Sikhs of more justice being done, on 
the basis of the ‘Other I'acPus’ clause Init these were 
sadl) belied in the lloundary award. The patience of 
the Sikhs was compkicly exhausted, Tlie initiative 
for a iKwv hreakout in tlie Amritsar disiiict seem to 
have come from Llie Sikhs. 'Pliis stalled a train of 
incidents ol inci easing feiocity and magiiilude till 
these merged into an all-out wai of one cuuiiiuuiity 
against tlie olhir. Sc'iue unspeakable honors were 
cominilted against women b\ Ijtdli sides. Tlie num- 
l)cr of people massacred is not known yet, but must 
I)c very lu^avy. Tlie llouiidarv Force seem to have 
added to the strife hy taking sides. Some of the 
States, like Bhawalpur, Taiiala, Kapurthala, Hhaiat- 
pur and Ahvar look part, it would seem in this 
ccminiunal war. Thus cm the threshold of our 
freedom a mounting crisis of fren/y and madness 
was spreading devaslalion in the Ihmjab and for 
liie Sikh and Hindu tsqmlation of X.W.F'.P., 
Baluchistan and vSiiidh. Loot and aison, a))duction 
and forcible conversion were going on a mass scale. 
>Sooii bc.nn a two way trek of miserable, terror- 
stricken nieii and w’omeii from one jiart of the 
comilry tOl the other. Many dro]>ped chi the road- 


side out of hunger and exhaustion. Many were 
killed or abducted on the way. In long straggling 
trails of jicdaslriaiis, cattle, bullock-carts dragging 
its weary course, uprooted from their ancestoral 
homes, bereft of lands, bouses and all belongings, 
living ill momentary terror of marauding bands, 
people began to move from the two directions to 
establish Mr. Jiniiahs dream of tw’o nations. There 
were 36 lakhs of Hindus and Sikhs in the west 
Punjab and 44 lakhs of Muslims in the east Punjab. 
Many uiillioii people were thus forced to leave their 
Iiomes. mostly with bare clotlies on their backs, to 
seek shelter in refugee camps that were now' springing 
uj), and live on such charity as was available. 

This ‘Crisis in India’s Soul* as Nehru put, it, 
had alniosL synchronised with August 15lh, though 
the peak w.is to come a few days later. Thus we 
came to live the most humiliating chapter in Indias 
long history on the eve of her greatest glory. Tlie 
celebrations were naturally subdued and (laiidhiji 
did not feel any jubilatum. 

But as it Iiajipeucd the only i»lace that celebrated 
the 15th of August with a sincerely fell joy and 
abandonment was Calcutta where (iaiidhiji had 
decided to pass the historic night of this date. 

liver since the 16lh of August a year earlier, the 
great cilv' had been in the grii) f)f a communal .situa- 
tion that has settled down as a chronic ailment, 
jiaralysing the life and work, dividing it into two 
niuluall.v -banned areas — Pakistan and Hindustan ; 
and one could walk from one into the other with 
most chanees ot being stabbed. There were frequent 
curlews. The 15th of August was therefore awaited 
with giavc apprehension specially by the Muslims 
who no longer had a partisan police and Oovcnimeul 
to back them. When Gandhi ji was passing Calcutta 
w'ith his iiiteiitiun to pass 15th August at Noakhali, 
Mr. Suhrawardy and other Muslim leaders asked him 
to stay at Calcutta to bring peace to this stricken 
city. Gaudhiji agreed promptly and established 
himself in a Muslim house in one of the w’orst affected 
area. Ilis campaign began at once. He visited the 
plague .siiols, talked to people and spoke to niumotli 
gatherings in his prayer meetings. These meetings 
wer^ hold daily at different parts of the city. Peace 
processions were soon organised of men and women, 
Hindus and Muslims. Opixisitiou of the Hindu 
Sabha leaders to such a move was won over and the 
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slai^e was *.ct for wlial was coming on llic ISlli 
Aiigusl. 

Rut what acliiall.v transpired on the niglit of 
tile Hill and the glorious dawn of the 15th August 
was something like a miracle. As if by magic the 
year long tentioii and aiiimositv had disapjieared and 
a niight\, emotional upsurge of Hindu Muslim 
fraternisation sw'cpt the city from end to end. The 
city had been gaily decorated with flags festoons 
and arches, in wdiicli the l^Iuslim mohallas parti- 
cipated t(|ually with the Hindus. The streets was a 
seething mass of hilarious crowds, and resounded 
with Jai Hind and a strange new cry ‘Hindu Muslim 
Kk Ho*. It was a touching scene tf» witness. Old 
and ytning Alusliins, poor pc'ople would come, at first 
shv to ae'cost you with a Jai Hind and then 
mingle in one of the gioups of Hindu Muslim 
jiarties who went round on crowded buses, tianis and 
trucks. The leaders were also taken by surprise by 
this sudden phenomenon and when the news was con- 
vex ed to (landhiji a smile ol joy lit up his face. His 
deep anguish at the suffering of the. jieople, Hindu 
and Muslims on the dusty Punjab roads, and in 
iinpiovised shelters, must have been forgotten for this 
moiiienl. (laiidhiji celebrated the 15th of August, 
bv fasting and praying in which Mr. Sulirawardy 
had kept him company. 

The daw'ii of the 15th August in Calcutta will 
live in <»ne*s iiKinorx w’ith its Prabhat Pheris of 
young men and girls, with moving and solemn 
melodies. For a week the artistic talent of Bengal 
blossomed in a riot of new song, poetry and drama. 
Bengal had earned its right to celebrate our freedom. 

On a brief rccnulence of trouble in Calcutta, 
Gandhiji had pul a stop to it by .starting: a fast unto 
death. 

Gandhiji left Calcutta on his way to the unhappy 
land of Punjab. But the stream of the burning 
scorlching lava of this eruption had now reached 
Delhi and there were serious riots. Gamlhiji had to 
stop at Delhi. Daily and hourly, he has been 
working with every ounce of his energy to restore 
l)eftce, save the Muslim minority, from terror and 
forcible expulsion from this ancient city, bringing 
comfort to the sufferers, restoring the morale of the 
disrupted families and society of the huge new class 
that has sprung up— the refugees. Some of us arc 


reminded of liis cailici successful effort to luni a 
niisfortiuie to good nfici the Bihur liartlH|uakc. 

Tliis ‘human eartlniuake*. as Nehiii has called 
it, had affected nol onlv those wlm were ils \iclims 
directly, but had sliakeii all our cherished ideals and 
the structure of our national lile to its foundations. 
We seemed to have coim* .igainst a dead wall at the 
very gales of out freedom. Onlv Gandhiji remained 
our guide at such a lime. 

“Preedoni came to us and it came witlnii a mini- 
mum of \i«)lence. But immedialelv after, we had to 
wade tliongh oceans of blood and tears. Worse tjum 
the blood and tears was the shame and disgrace that 
accompanied Ihem. Where were onr values and 
standards then, wheie was our rdd culture, our 
luimanism and spiritualitx and all that India had 
stood for in the past? vsiuldenlv darkness descended 
upon this land and madness sei .ed the people. 

“Feat and hatred blinded our minds and all 
the restraints w’hich civili/atiou imiiost'- were sw’epi 
away. Horror piled on horror and a sudden empti- 
ness seized us at the brute savagerv of human beings. 
The liglits seemed all to go out ; not all, for a few* 
still flickered in the raging tempest. We ssorrowed 
for the dead and the dying and for those whose 
.suffering was greater than that t)f death. We sor- 
row'cd e\en more for India, our connnon mother, for 
whose frec*dom \\v had labouied tlnse hmg xeais. 


'*Onk Bruuit Fiamk’* 

“The lights seemed to go out but one bright 
flame continued to burn and shed its light on the 
surrounding gloom and, looking at that pure flame, 
strength and hope reUinied to us and we fell that 
whatever momentary disa.ster might overwhelm onr 
people, there was the spirit of India strong and un- 
sullied, rising above the turmoil of the present and 
not caring for the petty exigencies of the day. 


“How tnany of you realise what it has meant to 
India to have the presence of Mahatma Gandhi 
during these months? We all -"know of his magni- 
ficent services to India and to freedom during the past 
half-century and more. But no service could have 
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been greater than s\ liut he lias performed during the 
past four months when, in a dissolving world, he has 
been like a rock of purpose and a lighthouse of truth, 


and his firm, low voice has risen above tlie clamours 
of the multitude, pointing out the jiath of rightful 
endeavour . * * (N chru) 


I sh.ill woik foi an India in which the iioorest shall feel 
that it is their eoiintiy, in whose making they have an effective 
xriice, an* India in which there shall be no high class and low' 
class of people, an India in which all communities shall live 
in perfect harmony .... 'riiere can be no room in such India 
for the colli se <d untouchability or the curse of intoxicating 
drinks and dings .... Wi'ineii will enjoy the same tights 
as men .... This is the India of mv <li earns. 

M. K. Gandhi. 






iOOK IX 


LOOKING INTO THE DAWN 





CHAPTER XXXVIII 

Bnsiht lumtnous' Vau^n ! fose-rcj, radiant ^ejoicins:! 

Sliou* ihc traveller /ii> ^oad ; the cattle their pasiufc neiu ; 
Rouse the beasts < / the Katih to then truthful mytiad voicifig. 
Invader of Uahtful days t softimnff tht soil 'leith 
\Vide^^€\pandcd Pawn! Open the j[^ates of the morning ; 
Waken the ringing birds! Guide thou the tfuthful light 
To uttenvosi shade of ihc shadoiv, foi, see you! the daivning 
Ts boin, 7 vhiU-shining, out of the gloom of the night. 

(Rig 7 *cda) 


lovely dawn of freedom tliat breaks in Rokl and pm pie over the ancient 
capital of ‘Priiliirai\ sidcndtd JlaR of new l>om India to be unfurled on the 
morrow over the Red Fort of Shahjehan. We pay you the homagre of our 
dedicated heart nnd hands and i^ledgc ourselves to translate into glorious deeds 
the dreams that were our share and insi>iration in the long darkness of our 
bondage”. 

{SarojifiTs to New Dawn, Aug. 14-/5) 
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THE I.“iTH OF A.lT<iITST, t»^7 

August 15th, 1947 is the birthday of freo India. It marks for her the end of an old era, the 
lieginning of a new age. But wc ran also make it by our life and acts as a free nation an 
important date in a new age oiiening for the whole world, for the political, social, cultural 
and spiritual future of humanity. 

Atigusi 15th is my own birthday and it is naturally gratifying to me that it should have 
assumed this vast significance. I take this coincidence, not as a fortuitous accident, but as 
the s£Uiclion and seal of the Divine Koicc that guides my steps on the work with which 
r began life, the beginning of its full fruition. Indeed, on this day I can w’atch almost all 
the w’orld-niovements which I hoped to sec fulfillctl in niv lifetime, though then they looked 
like impracticable dreams, arriving at fruition or on their way to achievement. In all these 
movements free India may wxdl play a large part and take a leading position. 

The first of these dreams was a rovoutionary movement wdiich w'ould create a free and 

united India. India today is free but she has not achieved unity. At one moment it almost 

seemed as if in the very act of liberation she wwild fall back into the chaos of separate States 
which preceded the British conquest. But fortunately it ik/W^ seems probable that this danger 
will be averted and a large and powerful, though not yet a complete union wdll be established. 
AKo, the wisely drastic policy of the Constituent Assembly has made it probable that the 

problem of the depressed classes will be solved without schism or fissure. But the old 

communal division into Hindus and Muslims seems now to have hardened into a permanent 
jtolitical division of the country. It is to be hoped that this settled fact w^ill not be accejited 
a.s settled for ever or as anything more than a temj^orary exjiedient. For if it lasts, India 
may be seriously w^eakened, even crippled : civil strife may remain always possible, possible 
even a new invasion and foreign conquest. India’s internal development and prosperity may 
be impeded, her position among the nations w^eakened, her destiny impaired or even frustrated. 
This must not be ; the partition must go. Let us hoi>c that that may come about naturally, 
by an increasing recognition of the necessity not only of peace and concord but of common 
action, by the practice of common action and the creation of means for that puri>use. In 
Ihis W'ay unity may finally come about under whatever form — the exact form may have a 
r>ragmatic but not a fundamental imiwtance. But by w^halevcr means, in whatever w»ay, 
the division must go ; unity must and wdll be achieved, for it is necessary for the greatness 
of India’s future. 

Another dream was for the resurgence and liberation of the peoples of Asia and her 
return to her great role in the progress of human civilisation. A.sia has arisen ; large parts 
arc now^ quite free or are at this moment being liberated : its other stilJ- subject or partly 
subject parts are moving through whatever struggles towards freedom. Only a little has to 
be done and that will be done today or tomorrow. There India has her part to play and 
has begun lo play it with an energy and ability which already indicate the measure of her 
possibilities and the place she can take in the council of the nations. 

The third dream was a world-union fonnini; the outer basis of a fairer, brighter and 
. ubUr life for all mankind. That unification of the human world is under way ; there is an 
i,.^pcrfert initiation organised but struggling against tremendous difficulties. Hut the 
momentum is there and it must inevitably increase and conquer. Here too India has begun 
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to play a prominent part and, if bhc can develop that larger statesmanship which is not 
limited by the present facts and immediate possibilities but looks into the future and brings 
It nearer, her presence may make all the difference betv^cen a slow and timid aud a bold and 
svxift development. A catastrophe may intervene and interrupt or destroy what is being done, 
but even then the final result is sure. UPor unification is a necessity of Nature, an inevitable 
movement. Its necessity for the nations is also clear, for without it the freedom of the small 
nations may be at any moment in peril aud the life even ol the large and powerful nations 
iti.secure. The unification is therefore to the interests of all, and only human imbecility aud 
.stiipiil selfibhnc.ss can prevent it : but the.se cannot stand for ever against the necessity of 
Nature and the Divine Will. Hut an outward basis is not enough ; there nmstt grow up an 
iiiternatioiial spirit and outlook, inteniatioiial forms aud institutions must appear, iierhaps 
such developments us dual or multilateral citizenship, willed iiitei change or voluntary fusion 
of cultures. Nationalism will have fulfilled itself and lost its militancy and would no longer 
find these things incompatible with self-preservation and the integrality of its outlook. A 
new spirit of oneness will take hold of the human race. 

Another dream, the spiritual gift of India to the world has already begun. India’s 
spirituality is entering Kuropc and America in an e\cr increasing measure. That movement 
will grow ; amid the disasters of the time more and more eyes are turning towards her with 
hope and there is even an increasing resort not only to her teachmgs, but to her psychic and 
.spiritual parctice. 

The final dream was a step in evolution which would raise man to a highci aud larger 
consciousness and begin the solution of the problems which have perplexed and vexed him 
.since he first began to think and to dream of individual perlectioii aud a perfect society. This 
is still a personal hope and an idea, an ideal which has Iiegun to take hold both in India and 
in the West on forward-looking minds. The difficultie.s in the way arc more formidable 
than in any other field of endeavour, but difficulties were made to be overcome and if the 
Supreme Will is there, they will be overcome. Here too, if this evolution is to take place, 
since it must proceed through a growth of the si>irit and the inner consciousness, the initiative 
can come from India and, although the scope must be universal, the central movement may 
be hers. 

Such is the content w'hich I put into this date of India’s liberation ; whether or how' fat 
this hope will be justified depends upon the new and free India. 


Sri Auromndo 
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A NEW STAR RISES IN THE EAST 
FT. NSIlXU's MKSMCR to THU NATION 

Thk appointed Day has come — tlie day appointed by destiny, and India stands forth again 
after long slumber and struggle, awake, vital, free and iudet>endent. The Past clings on to 
us still in some measure and we have to do much before we redeem the pledges we have so 
often taken. Yet the tuniing point is i>ast, liistory begins anew for us, the history w'hicli 
' \\v shall live and act as others will i^rite about. 

It is a fateful moment for us in India, lor all Asia and for the world. A new star rises, 
the star of freedom in the East, a new hope conies into being, a vision lung cherished 
materialises; May the star never set and that hoi>c never be betrayed. 

We rejoice in that freedom, even though clouds surround us, and many of our people 
are sorrow-stricken and difficult problems encompass us. But freedom brings responsibilities 
and burdens and we have to face them in the spirit of a free and disciplined people. 

On this day our first thoughts go to the Architect of this freedom, the Father of our 
Nation who, embodying the old spirit of India, held aloft the torch of freedom and lighted 
up the darkness that surrounded us. We have often been unworthy followers of his and 
have strayed from his message, but not only wc but succeeding generaUous will remember 
this message and bear tlie imprint in their hearts oi this great sun of India, magnificent in 
his faith and strength and courage and humility. Wc shall never allow tliat torch of freedom 
to be blown out however high the wind or stormy the tempest. 

Uur next thoughts must be of the unknown volunteers and soldiers of freedom who, 
without praise or reward, have served India even unto death. 

We think also of our brothers and sisters who have been cut off from us by political 
boundaries and who unhappily cannot share at present in the freedom that has come. They 
*arc of us and will remain of u^ whatever may liappeii, and we shall be sharers in their good 
and ill fortune alike. 

The future bedkons to us whither do we go and what shall be our endeavour? To bring 
freedom and opportunity to the common man, to the jicasants and workers of India. To 
fight and end poverty and ignorance and diseases. To build up a prosperous, democratic 
and progressive nation, and to create social, economic and political institutions which will 
ensure justice and fullness of life to every man and woman. 

We have hard work ahead. There is no resting for any one of us till wc redeem our 
pledge in full, till we make all the people of India what destiny intended them to be. We 
arc citizens of a great country, on the verge of bold advance, and we have to live up to 
that high standard. All of us to whatever religion wc may belong are equally the children 
of India with equal rights, privileges and obligations. We cannot encousege communalism 
or narrow-mindedness, for no nation can be great whose people arc narrow in thought or 
in action. 

To the nations and people of the world wc send greetings and pledge ourselves to 
oo-operate with them in furthering peace, freedom and democracy. And to India our 
mudi^oved mother-land, the ancient, the eternal "and the ever*new, we pay our reverent 
hv>mami( and we bind ourselves afresh to her service. 


JAX HIND 



CHAPTER XXXIX 
INDIAN RE-CONSTTIUCTION PLANS 


1. INDIA’S ECONOMIC SYSTEM 
Dr Kadhakuiuud Mookerji, M.A., Ph.D. 


At the dawn of a new era of reronbtruction, 
it becomes useful to look at the foundations and 
re-examine briefly the economic system which has 
been evolved in India through the ages as the out- 
come of both her physical and social conditions. 

In spite of the introduction of Western modern 
civilization to India under the auspices of British 
rule, India has remained as ever mainly the land of 
villages. According to the last Census, India is the 
land of about 700,000 villages as against only 2,703 
towns which can hardly be called towns in the 
Western sense of the term, because they have only 
5,000 people and more each. India counts only 
about 40 dties which have more than a population 
of 100,000 and more each. 

Tims India is j^marily an agricultural oouatry. 
She is very much handicapped by a very low levd 
of illiteracy. Less than one per cent of her pepulao 
tioa is Bnglitdt literate, while general Htergoy is only 
about 12*2 per cent. 

About 80 per cent of Indie's millions, totsUiag 
shout 300 anilUons, sre on lend, with Stt atrsifuge 
holdbig of sbont ^ seres per heed sud 3 sens 1^ 
fsoiily* 


The following 
Crops : — 

are India’s main 

agriculture 

1. Rice, comivrising 29% of total world iwoduction 

2. Wheat, ,, 

7% IS II II 

n 

3. Sugai, ,, 

18% ff ft tf 

II 

4. Cotton, ,, 

15% ft II 11 

It 

5. Jute, ,, 

08% ft II II 

II 

6. Tea, „ 

23% ft II II 

II 


7. Tobacco, coffee, rubber, i^eanuts, together 22%. 


India is one of the world's largest producers of 
hides. 

It will be seen from the above list of India’s 
agricultural crops that, while India may run short of 
food like rice or wheat, she may make it up by buying 
her import of required food by export of some of her 
commercial crops, especially Jute. 

The recently appointed Agricultural Commission 
known as the Bengal Land Revenue Commission (of 
which I happened to be a member) has found by 
elabarate investigations of rural tsroblems all over 
India the somewhat distressing fact that India’s 
iqpldbltuiral millions have no work for theinsdves for 
about half tiia year during the off-seasons of Agricul- 
ture. ’The only remedy to this difficult situation is 
that work Idiwld bt provided for tham in thdr 
village hamm by means of S 'Vlanned program of 
handtoafbi whitffi they may ply to profit in their 
Oottagel, wbOn they are thrown out of work. 
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The Nation in India still lives in the Village and 
in the Cottage. 

Her large and heavy industries, few as they are, 
absuib onl}' a very stiiall percentage of her total 
liopulation, a percentage which is moreover on the 
di’cline. India will take long to industrialize herself 
in the, Western sense of the term. Till then means 
must be found, to feed her starving millions by bring- 
ing work to them when they go out of work, aud 
employing ihem profitably in their own village homes 
to which they ate bound by strong social ties. Rural 
labour in India is not mobile enough. 

India has thus been inevitably a country of small 
holdings but that does not mean that she has been 
exclusively an agricultural country. 

On the contrarj', India’s historic aud traditional 
economic system has been a balanced development 
of agriculture and handicrafts. 

In the remote pre-mechanical ages, she had been 
a large exporter of her manufactures. Mommsen has 
described hoiv by her trade in Mmslins with the 
Roman Umpire in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, she was draining that empire annually 
of several millions of its gold sesterces. She also 
exported spices, scents, and iK'rfumes, pearls and 
precious stones, cottons and textiles. She produced 
the steel that made the Damascus Blade. The Iron 
Pillar of Delhi of about 400 a.d. is a standing monu- 
ment of her metallurgical skill, as the Asokan Mono- 
lithic Pillar of 250 n.c. of a height of 50 feet is a 
masterpiece of her architectural achievement. It still 
stands four .square to the winds and braved the Bihar 
earthquake of 1935. Similar later Muslim monu- 
ments are Kutb-Minar, Taj, and the like. 

It cannot, however, be denied that through the 
ages India has been built up as a predominantly rural 
and agricultural civilization. She thought out her 
best and highest in her woods and hermitages as 
recorded in her age-old Vedic, Sanskrit, afld Pali 
literature, for the study of which the IT. S. A. Uuiver- 
.sitics maintain richly endowed Chairs. 

She camipt surrender her traditional ideals of 
thougitt 'tndi|^jfe, her culture and dvilization to 
modem 'Wholesale methods of materialLsm and 
melMiFatioA, aiming at vast mate ' production. 


without reference to its reactions on life and the in- 
dividual’s personality. India still believes in the 
possibilities of “Three Acres and a Cow’’, in small 
farming, in self-sufficient homesteads as the basis of 
the good life, in agriculture and dairy-forming, 
coupled with home industries like Spinning and 
Weaving. 

That is the Oandhian Flan for which India and 
the Cungrcsa stand. But the system has its broader 
aspects. It may be pointed out that mere economic 
efficiency is not the only standard by which small 
farming and peasant proprietorship are to be judged 
in India. Small farming has been the established 
profession in India through the milleniums and does 
not count as a mere convenient field of investment 
for its incomes and returns. The system keeps alive 
in India various practices of agricultural co-operatiou 
in sowing, harve.sting, and irrigation and contributes 
an element of social stability and cuhesiou to India's 
culture. Very few countries in the world have pro- 
duced an enduring institution like the Indian village 
Community as the vehicle of a vast rural and iicasant 
democracy that has stood like the rock of ages against 
the waves ol political unrest and revolutions. The 
continuance of these Indian village republics (anti- 
cipating the Soviets) rests on petite agriailtnre and 
proprictorshi]> and on the practices and habits of 
spontaneous agricultural co-oiieration and rural 
administration. Nor should peasant farming in India 
be considered inefficient from the point of view of 
food production when it feeds a heavy population 
crowded on land. An Indian Economist by his 
special researches has discovered that 100 acres can 
supiwrt by their output of calories 100 to 150 persons 
in India as against about half that number in 
Western Europe. To relieve some of the popula- 
tion pressure on soil, village economy becomes diver- 
sified within its limits, with the peasant family labour 
distributed among fields, dairies, and cottage indus- 
tries, maintaining the employment of men, women 
and children in the family milieu as far as possible. 
Thus the shift from high tci« low cost agricultural 
production is not quite appUcable toi Indian condi- 
tions. India's agricultural economy is to be viewed 
not as an artificial changeable system but is like a 
natural formation, an integral part of a larger social 
system in whidi it is rooted. That ia why the pro* 
gressivc Government of Madras has sfood boldly for 
the reconstruction of India’s rural life and economy 
on traditional lines by laying an embargo on the 
starting of new textile miEs so as to give aeope to 
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the village handicrafts of spinning and weaving in 
accordance with the Gandhian Plan. 

The Gandhian Plan, however, does not shut out 
large-scale industry where it is indispensable. Even 
Agriculture needs mechanization in certain fields, 
such as those of reclamation of waste lands by use 
of Tractors and other heavy machinery. But such 
large-scale and costly agricultural operations most 
be the concern of the State. It is for the State to 
bring to Indian Agriculture the technique, methods, 
and mechanism of large and collectivist farming, but 
in the domain of private agriailtural enterprise which 
concerns the fortunes of the vast majority of India’s 
])opulation, the Stale must reckon with and foster 
.small farming and peasant proprietorship. Small 
farming has to be made more scientific, modern and 
mechanized to some extent. It demands of the 
State, supply of water for irrigation, of up-to-date 
seeds, manures, implements, fertilizers, health and 
the educational programs and a variety of social 
.services to raise the level and beauty of life, so that 
every village in India may be revived a.s a centre 
of Life and Light and reconstructed* as a self-govern- 
ing Corporation or republic, as it has been through 
the ages up to the 18th Century till tlie onrush of a 
centralized government swept it away. 

The coming Indian Constitution is to l>e based 
on the village as the unit of self-government by the 
exerdse of which its atrophied social tissues may be 
revived so as to restore the decadent body politic 
to its normal health and activity. 

Thus small farming in India demands improve- 
ment by the application of modem and scientific 
methods which have been so largely denied to it. 
For this, the joroiioscd international organisation like 
the P. A. 0. will be most helpful by supplying India 


with the aids to Agriculture, not merely machinery 
but also technical talent that may be required to 
revitaiise small farming and make it up-to-date. The 
International Monetary and Rehabilitation Ponds 
with which India has associated herself may also 
come to the aid of her Agriculture by financing some 
of her hydro-electric and irrigation schemes, by 
which the water for this cultivation will be made 
available to the small peasant where and when he 
needs it, 

A most fruitful and appropriate method for im- 
proving small farming w'ould bo to base it as far as 
l)ossible on the principle of co-operation. It is 
tlirough the co-operative pattern of agricultural 
organization and what is known as the Multiple- 
Purpose Society, lather than a thorough-going system 
of large-scale collectivist and mcchani/ed farming 
that the small ijoasant proprietor and his agricultiu’e 
can be rehabilitated and rescued from the invasion of 
tlic forces of capitalistic farming of the West, marked 
by relatively lower costs of agricultural production, 
but such reducctl costs being achieved at the sacrifice 
of certain Ob.sential social values for which India 
stands. India has always felt that Man is more im- 
portant than Machine. 

In regard to the financing of India’s economic 
and social plans and programs, it may be pointed out 
that a vast source of India’s credit lies in her sterling 
assets. About 5,400 million dollars made up this 
credit at the outbreak of the last war. Of this amount 
1 ,350 million dollars have been since appropriated by 
the U. K. Government to liquidate India’s sterling 
debt. India’s frozen sterling assets now amount to 
about 4,000 million dollars, with a monthly increase 
of about 200 million dollars. It is hoped that India 
will be able to draw upon this reserve of gold to 
finance her agricultural and industrial developments. 



II. A PLAN FOR RURAL INDIA 
J. C. Kumarapi>a 


The basic cause of food shortaRc is the depar- 
ture from the villaRc-economy of self-sufficiency. 
Oar custom has been to grow in every village mate- 
rial to meet all its needs, and to afford a reserve for 
a year or two in cereals. The advent of money 
economy broke through this lampart of safety. Rven 
the growing r>f cereals had become a money crop. 
Farmers sold their food material and hoarded their 
notes which could not commend foreign market in 
grains with the result that now we face famines every 
vear. The only rcmctly is to resort to balanced culti- 
vation of land. 

Every village should determine what food mate- 
rials, fodder and other necessaries like cotton and oil 
seeds it requires and concentrate its production on 
these, not for the exchange market, but for its own 
use. Every plot of ground must be earmarked for 
growing a particular crop, not according to the whims 
of the farmer but according to the dictates of the 
needs of the village, as determined by its council 
or Government, which will authorise such use of the 
land by a system of careful licensing. 

The food q,ucstion, which has assumed serious 
proportu I now, does not promise an immediate solu- 
tion. Th' problem is twro-fbld. Inunediately, there 
is a|K%ics shortage and there is also jhe long 


standing shortage of protective foods. The first 
problem may find a solution but the second one is 
going to piesent difficulties, 

It is oulinarily picsuined that an acre of laud 
provides more ealojies through the production of 
grains than through any other food. But apart from 
the question of calorics, the grains arc very poor 
suppliers of protective food factors Therefore, if wc 
aim at getting those factors from cereals only, huge 
quantities of grains will be retiuirc-d. On the other 
hand, if the grains arc sulistitutcd and supplemented 
by foods like fruits and vegetables, milk and its pro- 
ducts, gui, nuts and oilseeds, etc., the protective 
food factors required to make up a balanced diet 
may be obtained through lesser quantities of these 
types of food than through grains alone. Even the 
.supply of calories per acre is greater in the case of 
gnr and of the root vegetables like potato then in 
the case of ceregl grains. Thus a balanced diet may 
he a double bles.sing and may offer the solution to 
onr problem. It reduces the per capita requirements 
of land and at the same time it supplies the body 
with all its requirements in tlaair correct proportions 
so as to keep it fft and healthy. It is calculated that 
the per eapita land available in India, at present, 
for food culldvation comes to about 07 acre. This 
very land, which is found to be too inadequate to 
meet our requirements in food according to the pre- 
sent distribution of cultivation, becomes sufficient In 
the re-ordered system of agriculture. In this manner 
the land of the locality should be so distributed for 
the purpose of growing crops as to provide Its popu* 
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lation witli all tht> needed materials for a balanced 
diet, clothing and all primary necessities. This aspect 
of the question should be thoroughly investigated 
and a definite plan chalked out and enforced by 
licensing farmers to grow only certain crops on their 
lands. The following table shows land distribution 
for balanced cultivation for a population of one lakh. 


Per Lakh of Popnlation 


Dwt 

i 

cl 

6 

I lbs. per 
annum 

Land 
required 
(m acres) 

L« 

Total 

1-4 

I 
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43,40fJ 
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45 60 
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80 
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Nuts 

1 
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Oil 
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Milk 

12 

' 240 

273 75 





Veffctables 

8 

1 48 
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24 

Potat<iea, l| 
Tubers f 

1 4 

1 

9125 

1,000 

150 

1,150 

15 

Fruits 

4 

.52 1 

91 25 

900 

135 

1,035 

1 t-4 

11 1 

1 




* 



Cotton 1 

1 

... 

12S0| 

1 7,500 

1,125 

1 8,625 

11*3 

Total 

1 


2880 

1 

1 

66,600 

9,990 

76,590 

100*0 


This tabic provides for a balanced vegetarian 
diet yielding 2860 calories per day for the average 
lierson and allows for the growing of cotton for 25 
yards of cloth tier annum per head. For non-vege- 
tarian diet 6 o/.s. of milk may be substituted by 4 ozs. 
of meat or fish and one egg. 

In addition to fond and fodder it must try to 
produce raw materials suitable for village industries 
rather than for factories, for example, instead of 
growing thick rind sugar*cane or long staple cotton, 
as demanded by the foctories, soft rind sugar<cane 
as can be ciushed by village kolhus for gur^making 
and short staple cotton as required for hand-spinning 
should be grown. The surplus land can be utilised 
to supplement crops needed by surrounding districts. 
Irfuad utilised for sugar-cane, for the factory tobacco, 
Jute and other money crops aliould be reduced to the 
minimum, or even eliminated altogether. 

There should be differential land taxes, etc. to 
regulate the price of agricultural products as betwenh 
themwdves sad in their rektioa to industrial products. 
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Commercial crops such as tobacco, jute, sugar- 
cane, etc. are doubly wasteful. They reduce the food 
production for man as well as for animals which 
would otherwise have got their fodder from food 
crops. 

Primary productb like cereals and milk should 
not be allowed to be used for commercial inirposes 
for obtaining starch and casein 

Unless wc tackle, in all earnestness this ques- 
tion of balanced cultivation with a view to self- 
.snlficiency all pious wishes to avoid famine of food 
and cloth will be in vain. 

It may be mentioned here that what has been 
ontluied above is the correct end of planning to 
begin with. From there, we have to proceed step 
by step, to public utilities, key industries and large 
scale iirodiiction. To commence with the last men- 
tioned is to build the pyramid from the apex. 


2. FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
OANDHIAN PLAN 

Principal Shriman Narayan Agarwal 

With the establishment of a National Govern- 
ment in the country economic planning has assumed 
an additional importance of essentially iikactical 
nature. The Oovemment now must decide the type 
of planning according to which it desires to recon- 
struct the economic life of the country. Earlier 
different Provinces have been preparing their own 
Plans for economic development. It is essential that 
there should be uniformity of fundamental principles 
underlying all these Plans. Otherwise, there will be 
confusion and conflict of basic ideals. 

Under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi, I had 
the privilege of placing before the country “The 
Gandhian Plan of F,conomic Development*'. The 
Flan has been before the nation for over two years 
now. In fact, there ia nothing new in the "Gan^ian 
Plan” : it is only an honest aftempt to present 
Gandhian ideals in a systematic tnanuer in the light 
of modem economic science. AtHd 1 firmly believe 
thet the solvatfon of India and the world lies in 
economic decenttaUsatioa on the wisest possible scale. 
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Decentralisation is the outward manifestation of non- 
violence which is the basis of Gandhian thought. 

It will be useful to repeat the fundamental 
l)rindplcs for which the Gandhian Plan stands. The 
present Western civilization attaches the greatest im- 
portance lo material well-being and maintains that 
the g<?al of ])lanning should be the ever-increasing 
accumulation ^of physical comforts and luxuries. But 
Gandhiji believes in the Indian ideal of “sinii)lc living 
and high thinking**. He is of the definite opinion 
that hni)piness is « state of mind and not the result 
of material prosperity. I'his does not mean that he 
wants India to adore r)overty. Par from it. He would 
like lo raise the material standard of living of the 
millions of villages a great deal. But Oandhiji's ideal 
is not the multiplication of riches but the raising of 
human culture and moral well-being. 

The second principle of Gandhian Planning is non 
violence which in es‘-eiice means decentralisation. To 
Gandhiji, centralisation necessarily involvi*s violence 
or exploitation either by the individual or the Stale. 
The Western economic Plan, including the Soviet 
planning, lead to centralisation of power and control 
which ultimatelv result m totalitarianism. In a non- 
violent society, on the other hand, there must be 
largest freedom consistent with community life. 
Gandhiji, therefore, visualises a net-work of, more or 
less, autonomous village communities in Hindustan. 
Though these Communities will 4>e co-ordinated 
according lo a definite plan, there will be no dicta- 
tion from above. I'he Village Republics shall enjoy 
the maximum measure of indcjicndencc in sociid, 
economic and political spheres. Gandhiji believes 
that the only way to destroy Imperialism and War is 
to eradicate the roots of exploitation which are 
embedded in centralised and mechanical production. 
The Village Communities, according lo Gandhiji’s 
conception, will neither exploit others economically 
nor allow themselves lo be exploited by outsiders. 
They w^ill be self-sufficient as far as practicable, im- 
porting only w’hat they cannot produce and exporting 
only the surplus produce for which a definite want 
is felt outside. 

The third ideal of Gandhian economy is the re- 
cognition of Human Values as distinct from Money 
values. T;raditioiial Economics lays all the emphasis 
on PStojiS And metallic value ; to Gandhiji ^Man is 
the sup! 'sni** consideration*, and ‘Life is more than 
“Khadi spirit,** observes Oaudhjji, *‘means 


fellow-feeling with every human being on earth.** 
To quote Gandhiji further: 

“The value of an industry should be gauged 
less by the dividends it pays to sleeping share- 
holders than by its effects on the bodies, souls 
and sjiirits of the people employed in it. Cloth 
is dear which saves a few annas to the buyer, 
while it cheapens the lives oi the men, w’omen 
and children who live in the Bombay chawls.** 

Gandhiji, therefore, prefers millions of open-air 
collage factories in the Indian villages rather than 
the congested and centralized huge factories in towns. 
Our modern life is too much mechanised ; even the 
sources of recreation like the radio, cinema and the 
gramophone are mechanical. We have lost the 
‘human touch* in life, and Gandhiji is essentially 
human. 

The fourth fundamental principle of Gaiulhistn 
is the dignity and sanctity of Labour. Gandhiji 
maintains that our mental and moral wxdl-being much 
depends on our ])hysical activity. The scheme of 
Basic Education outlined by the Mahatma rests on 
the ideal of ‘learning through doing*. The correla- 
tion of hand-culture and mind-culture has been 
proved scientifically by modern educationists and 
psychologists. Gandhiji, therefore, contends that the 
aim of our life should be the natural development 
and unfoldment of our personality in an atmosphere 
of freedom and economic independence, at least so 
far as the basic needs are concerned. Like Carlyle, 
Gandhiji regards ‘Work* as ‘Worsliip*, and in his 
scheme of things there is no place for large-scale and 
mechanised industrialisation which concentrates 
wealth in the hands of a few and reduces human 
beings into cog-w'hcels and automatons. According 
to him, the lure of leisure is one of the greatest 
dangers to humanity ; a life of honest toil and intelli- 
gent labour promotes real peace and prosperity. 

Judged in the light of these four fundamental 
prindples of Gandhian planning, the constructive 
progranAne of Khadi (md Village Industries stands 
for a new civilization and mode of socio-economic life. 
Gandhiji is not a vitionary ; he is a practical idealist. 
He has been able to go to the roots of the trouble 
of modem times and ha.s prescribed a way of living 
which alone is capable of solving our intricate 
economic and cnltnrat problems on a permanent basis. 
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It is very wrong to Uunk that Gandhi ji is against all 
machinery as snch ; he is against ‘the modern craze 
for machinery’ which takes special pleasure in dis* 
placing human labour. While Gandhiji wants that 
most of the industries sliould be decentralised» he 
is not against the Basic oi Key industries, which have 
to be generallj' centralised. But ho definitely lays 
down that the Key industries should not be in the 
hands of a few eaintalists ; they should be run and 
managed by the State in the interests of the nation. 

The “Gaudhian Plan” drawn in accordance with 
these ideals of Mahatma Gandhi contains many other 
details relating to Agriailture, Public IHilities, 
Pinance, Taxation, Banking, Currency and Labour. 
But it will be uiiuecessaiy to repeat all those details 
here. 1 w'ould only add that a decentralised system 
of national tconoinj is not a Gandliian P'ad. I have 
purposely quoted mitiierous thinkers of the West in 


my Plan in order to show to the reader that Gandliiji 
is in very goo<l company ; he is in line with Uie most 
pj[ogrcssivc economic and political thought of the 
century. Many people think that Gandhiji is trying 
to put the hands of the clock back. I, on the other 
hand, sinccrclj maintain that Gandhiji is a century 
ahead of our times. Wc may not realise the truth of 
his ideals at the present moment ; but time will sliow 
that he was the jirophct of the future Age m which 
there will be ‘fields, cottage iactories and workshops’ 
side by side. 

I would sincerely appeal to the National Govern* 
inent to make up its mind once and for all. Let it 
not imitate the West which is leaping tlie rich harvest 
of Wars and eternil conil.ct. Let the Gandhian Plan 
have an honest tiial. 1 must congratulate the Madras 
Premier "ior his bold lead in this direction. Will the 
other Provincial Governments follow the lead? 




CHAPTER XL 

THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitarammya 



In the following bcries on ‘Thb Shaps of Things to 
Comb*, the 'Historian of the Congres.s* looks into new 
horizons, those of a new day. Iii attempting to provide, 
what he has called a Swaraj Darpan or a ‘Manual for 
Ministers,’ he examines some of the most vital problems 
in the social, economic and political spheres and lays 
down a trend and lines for reconstruction that lies ahead. 

Shape of things to come is traced in the matter of 
Education, Administration of Jastice, the Judicial and 
Executive S3rsteni, Co-operative system and Organisation, 
the place of the cottage and factory industry and the ques- 
tion of Nationalisation. 

He deals with the problem of tlic States authorita- 
tively, having been the working President of the States 
Peoples’ Conference ; with the problem of French and 
Portuguese pos.sessious in India and lastly in a brief way, 
goes further ahead to an Asiative Federation. 


I. EDUCATION 

(I) 

I T is easy to crave for change and in that behalf, 
destroy the existing order but reconstruction 
is a different and difRcuIt process. For one 
thing all divergent forces really converge to a 
Iioiut and are focussed on the task of destruction 
easily enough, like the rays of the Sun passing 
through a double convex lens and becoming focussed 
at point so developing a mea.sure of heat, that is 
enough to set lire to, say, a piece of cloth or a bit 
of paper. The same analogy does not apply and the 
same forces do not operate in regard to the ixocesses 
of reconstruction. These arc more like the rays 
passing through a double concave lens. Tlie parallel 
ra3rs impinging on the lens now diverge in a million 
directions away from the focal point. Where a single 
mind should he operating under a single leadership 
according to a« single plan, a thousand minds begin 
to j^y, • ms of leaden spring into the areana and a 
hnnlr^ plans of action are suggested-' The whole 


thing becomes a maze. One does not know whither 
to proceed. And too, the forces at work in recon- 
struction are themselves the product of a reactionary 
system and their resultant does not always move in 
the right direction. The.se thoughts naturally occur 
to us at a time when we enter the era of, and have 
to proceed to implement the Swaraj when (having 
come out in flying colours in the last elections, we 
have reached a point at which it is our duty to im- 
plement the promises made to the people and the 
pledges taken by the candidates on the eve of the 
elections in accordance with our election manifesto) 
promises and dreams of our struggle. And who 
arc they that arc charged with this complex task? 
They are largely product of universities which must 
today be recast altogether,— products indeed of a 
system r>f education which is not linked to the needs 
of the tution, but is a department like the depart- 
ment of public health regimented altogether and not 
resilient in the least measure, like the deportment 
of the administration of justice which is wholly 
divorced from the traditions of the country,— 
mechanical, dilatory and expensive. 



India's Freedom is the 
gateway to the Freedom 
of all subject countries 
and peace and progress 
of all mankind. 
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111 this the ilrst of series of articles dealing wiUi 
the (diepc of things to come, wc shall deal with the 
question of education — ^Primary, Secondary and 
collegiate, which must be planned afresh from the 
very foundation and built up on lines wholly indi- 
genous and suited to the genius of the race. It is 
only when we arc sure of our workers that we can 
rebuild such an institution, that we can embark upon 
the necessary changes with any measure of confi- 
dence and some measure of certainty of success. To 
this end we must bring into being a new university 
called the Hindustani University. Universities 
really should be fashioned according to the division 
of language and not merel> to the boundaries of 
existing provinces. There arc some universities 
named after the language of the area, c.g. the 
Andhra Uuixersity, the Maharastra University which 
has just non been resolved upon. But really they 
are largely territorial in structure, old fashioned in 
outhxik and conservative to a degree. The time- 
honoured ideal of making English the medium of 
instruction is still followed by one and all of the 
existing universities except the Usmania University 
in the Niaam’s dominion. There 'are seventeen 
Universities today in India— Delhi, Ealiore, Agra, 
Benares, Aligarh, Allahabad, Calcutta, Patna, 
Orissa, Nagpur, Andhra, Madras, Analey, Mysore, 
Travancore, Usmania and Lucknow ; in addition the 
Maharashtra University is being fashioned. These 
universities, one and all, except the Usmania are 
designed to promote the purposes which the bearu- 
crats of old from Sir Cliarlcs Trevelyan down to the 
first Lord Hali&x, Sir Charles Wood (1854) had in 
view for the Indian people,— in a word, they were 
meant to subserve the ends of the British Empire in 
India. 

In rebuilding the India of Swaraj we have to 
demolisl^ the existing Universities,— s-oof, w'all, and 
foundation and rebuild a new system of education 
from bottom to top. So mudi has been said of late 
regarding Basic Education that it is unnecessary to 
r^ieat here again about either the content thereof 
or its benefits. Suffice it to say this much, namely, 
that the days are long gone by when memorieation 
oonld be acceiited as the inevitable instrument of 
teadbing and learning. Although we have been long 
treated to pontificial sennona on the ivories of 
'learning by doing', on tiie need for the training at 
tiie hand and the eye and of the utility of 'trial end 
etrar', yet they remain but the pious wisbei of * 
ghlhMioiiitifiel teadber end are not nudered into pno* 


tice in the day-to-day teaching in colleges and 
schools. Gandhi’s bold attack on the prevalent 
system of primary education followed by^ the con- 
structive efforts in re-organising it wholly anew, 
have gone a long way is rousing public conscience 
and arresting public atUntion on this matter ; and 
by far the best testimony to this fact emanated £n»n 
the heiglits of Simla where tlic Commissioner of 
Education, Sir John Sargent endorsed it and even 
blessed it whole-heartedly. 

When once the primary education of tlie country 
is made free, compulsory and universal, not by the 
lavishing of crores of rupees on it, but by demand- 
ing that no graduate shall be given his diploma by 
the University unless he has produced a certificate to 
the effect that he has made a hundred illiterates 
literate, in other words, when illitciacy is thus rooted 
out and on the soil so produced, the plant of primary 
education has sprung up, it is time for re-organizing 
our secondary education, which will be based wholly 
on revolutionary changes. Three of four years of 
teaching in the lower secondary schools effected 
through the medium of the motlier-tungue will effec- 
tually tram the boys and girls to think, and thus 
develop a talent wholly destroyed iu them ou account 
of the adoption of English as the medium of instruc- 
tion. And from this point boys and girls might 
make their choice of future studie.s. Eighty per cent 
of the population in India, it is well known, still live 
in villages and 69 iHa* cent subsist on agriculture, 
yet thwe is not one word talked or taught, through- 
out secondary course.s, about soils and surface, ferti- 
lization and aids to it, crops and their rotation, 
manures and their composition, iiosts and their 
causation, draught and its antidotes, floods and their 
preventive remedies, marketing and its benefits, trade 
and its routes, food and its calorific value os a 
balanced diet and its composition. To imagine that 
70 po* cent of the population does not get an iota of 
attention, either in the lower or in the upper grades 
of its secondary courses to subjects which arc vital 
to its very existence, would be considered fantastic 
were it not for the fact that the victims of such an 
absurd eystem ere noticed before our ^es to be 
weUowinfl in the mire of ignorance, superstition end 
prejudice. 

At this pciiit it bchoires ns to turn onr atten- 
tion to an iostHutiion located fir an bbscure comer 
of Kcr^ India nt Danrala, 9 miles from Meerati 
itirted recently by Chendbiiry Mnkhtar Singh, him- 
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self, a man of colourful history. He was originally 
a manufacturer and having burnt his lingers therein, 
gravitated inevitably to the legal profession where he 
made inrts of money and became tired of the pro- 
fession at the end of the 20 years’ standing. Then 
he changed his second love for the first and took 
to the industrial line this time. After serving as the 
managing agent of Lala Shri Ram’s stigar mills for 
a time, he-threw up his lucraticc job and conceived 
tlie idea during his convalescence from a severe ill- 
ness, of training yomig men, picked up in the for- 
mative years of tkeir lives as ManufucUtrers not 
merely, as foremen and journeymen in factories. 
With this end in view he started a small .school near 
I«. Shri Ram’s sugar mill at Daurala, for which he 
received a magnificient grant of one lakh from L. 
Jaswant Rai, the great ])hilantluo])ist of the Punjab 
and then four lakhs of ru]>ees from L,. Shri Ram him- 
self, of Delhi. He has conceived the audacious but 
brilliant idea of teaching physics, chemistry and 
mathematics to boys of about 14 who had passed the 
middle pass course through the medium of Hindi. 
For a time he admitted boys who had read upto the 
Matriculation class but found that they did not fit 
in with his ideal, as their servility and subservience 
to English had already become well-established and 
as they had accordingly learnt to think in English 
and craved to be taught in English. This ill accorded 
with Chaudhary Sahib’s objective and introduced a 
rift ill the lute and so he discontinued this innovation 
and continued his earlier practice of taking Imys who 
had completed their middle pass course. He found 
these boys as yet not ‘civilised’ or ‘city-ised’ .nd 
found their minds a promising soil for bearing 
original fruit. Five of us on inxitatiou motorcMl over 
to Daurala 47 miles from Delhi. The buildings of the 
school are as yet humble but canraodious and sub- 
.serve the needs of the institution ; they arc rapidly 
progressing. At present they provide 5 or 6 halls 
for teaching, for the chemical laboratory and the sec- 
tion of cxiicrimental physics. I am not altogether 
innocent of physics or chemistry having done this 
subject in my B.A. classes in 1898-99. But there 
were in our party besides me, Deshbandhu Gupta, 
who had arranged the visit, his son who was a student 
of the B.Sc. class. Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, who 
is a life-long student of chemistry and who has UTitten 
a book in Bengali on organic chemistry. Shri 
Shankar Rao <I^v was the 5th member of our party. 
We all .vitnesifsl with great interest the analysis of 
salts by the students and their enperiments in 
phy4p4||nd w^re surprised at the profotukd* ease with 


which they described them, and the facile manner in 
which they handled dhe instruments and the re- 
agents. Wc could all readily see that so early as in 
the second year of their course they showed signs of 
grasp and of progress which justified the belief that 
at the end of five years they will have done the 
M.Sc. course. Dr. P. C. Ghosh endorses this belief 
and he is a fastidious critic while the young B.Sc. 
student in our company could comimre his own train- 
ing in a modern college with that of the students of 
Daurala. The system is closely modelled after the 
system prevalent in Japan which was visited some 
years ago l>y Chaudhary Sahib and from where he 
has brought a number of books in Science which have 
been of immense use in shaping tlie courses oi 
studies here. This lengthy reference has been made 
to this institution because it iraugurates a revolu- 
tionary change in the system of teaching and ex- 
plodes the fatal fallacy in the idea that we must 
wait till the greek kalends before wc can adopt the 
mother tongue as the medium of in.struction in 
Colleges. The foreign language now adopted in 
Schools and Colleges serves as an obstruction to pro- 
gress as much in the field of science as in the field 
of Arts and History. There is little chance for 
originality in thinking amongst our girls and buys so 
long as our medium of imstructiun is Englisli, and 
so long os at a convenient point in the youth’s life, 
say at the age of 15, we do not branch off the courses 
of study in accordance with the aptitudes of the 
pupils on the one hand and the needs of the nation 
on the other. 

When this idea is developed from the secondary 
to the University coiuses the seed of basic education 
which sprouted in the secondary education of a new 
tyi>c, will have grown into a tree bearing flower and 
fruit in abundance and giving to society knowledge 
in abundance and to the graduates a new outlook 
altogether. When the University takes up the threads 
of education so spun in the Science courses, it will 
be able to weave the fabric of industry from the warp 
and woof pri^red in the ear\}^ years of the youths* 
training. Chowdhary Sahib has drawn up a pros- 
pectus for the manufacture of 251 chemicals with- 
out all or any of which Xodia'a so-called Swaraj will 
remain lopsided or truncated. If Swaraj should be 
true both to adjective end the noun in that term, 
any lacuna left in the development in the youths’ 
intellect will leave a huge gap in the progress of 
the country and make the l^j by no meant a 
Swa-Raj. It will be Para-Raj aW to the axteat to 
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which we shall have to import a single article, a 
single commodity, a single chemical, a single instru- 
ment from abroad. With native talent in abundance 
but ignored and neglected, with knowledge wide- 
spread but organised, with native skill of hand and 
untaught deftness of workmanship, left altogether 
untrained, the country cannot make these strides of 
progress, which only a well ordered sjrstcm of educa- 
tion composite in character, laying equal emphasis 
on its literary, scientific and technical aspects, will 
be found capable of achieving for the country. 

For this purpose the establishment of a Hindu- 
stani University is an immediate decideratum. If any 
one should say that it is not time yet for it, tlie only 
fitting reply is, 'it is already too late’. T<acs of boys 
and girls are running their intellects to waste in 
the ordinary Universities of the dav and if a tenth 
of them had passed through the portals of well- 
organised Hindustani University, they could have 
produced results that would have staggered the civi- 
lised world. From Allahabad to Delhi and Lahore 
the Hindi speaking world has seven Universities, but 
not in one of them is Hindi or Hindustani made the 
medium of leaching. They all follow the same routine 
grouping of subjects, the same callous readiness to 
pluck students rather than pass them, the same 
killing courses and syllabuses, the same 'pass’ and 
'honours’ examinations, the same test of memorisa- 
tion, the same deliberate means of choking original- 
ity. We cannot afford to indulge any longer in this 
pastime of intellectual homicide, let alone, spiritual 
disintegration. The University most be a place that 
builds up men and women, develop their intellect, 
fosters originality and promotes the creative energy. 
It is time that the educationists of Northern India, 
her industrial magnates, her captains of commerce, 
her intellectual aristocrats lent a helping hand to 
workers like Chatidhary Mukhtar Singh, and follow- 
ing the noble examples of L. Jaswant Rai and L. 
Shri Ram, established and endowed a Hindustani 
University located somewhere in the vicinity of Delhi 
so that it may serve as an example and an inspira- 
tion to the many universities in India. A Hindustani 
Univerrity will be not merely a provincial University 
for the Hindi speaking provinces of North India, 
but an All India University conducting its transac- 
tions through the medium of the national language 
of India. Who could conceive of a Swaraj India with- 
out an indigenous All India University implementing 
in its premisas the highest ideals of imparting instruc- 


tion and carrying on research through the national 
language of Hindustani? 

In the portals aud ilie hallt of the Hindustani 
University much research work will have to be mode. 
The soil of ancient study which has become caked 
up for centuries has to be turned and aerated. Wc 
must catch up the broken threads of progress lying 
loose for over a thousand years imd connect them 
with the disc(»veries and inventions of the modern 
day. How did Rama dy from Lanka to India or 
Krishna from Kurukshethra to Dwaraka? How did 
the painters of Ajauta make their cement or mortar 
composition on the ceiling of its seven aud twenty 
caves and execute those marvellous paintings in that 
darkness invisible? What was the secret of the two 
towers of the Masjid at Ahmcdabad which manifest 
sympathetic vibration along with internal, when one 
is thumped from inside? By what instruments and 
mechanical aids were the Ion loads of monoliths 
raised to the top of the Oopuram of Tanjorc some 
250 feet high and how does it liapiien that its shadow 
always falls within its base? Who could have visua- 
lized the proportioas of the statue of the Tecrtliankara 
at Sravanabelagob in Shimoga District in Mysore? 
How did they cast those huge bell-metal Deksas in 
the Padmanabha Swami Temple at Trivundrum in 
which they cook food for 4000 jicople every day? 
The whispering gallery of the Bijapore Domi — was 
it designed or an accident? How did the artisan 
cast these marvellous guns in Tanjore and Bijapur 
or that inscrutable iron pillar near the Kntub in 
Delhi? Who w’ere the sculptors that carved Out the 
Kailas temple at Ellora, the raves at Ajanta with 
their monolith stupas and statues of Buddha, the 
massive idol of Ananta Padmanabhaswami in Travan- 
core, Ranganadhaswami in Srecrangam, Seringa- 
patam and in the caves of TTndavalli (near Bezwada), 
the huge stone bulls in the Tanjore temple and in 
the Temples of Belur and Halibede (in Mysore), the 
monoliths in Mahabaliput and Vittal Temple in 
Hampi? In the latter temple as in Sneheendram 
Temple, the pillars give musical sounds. What is 
the secret of the perennial water flow in the Maha- 
nandi Tank (near Nandyal) or the eternal springs 
that bathe the lingam at Bhuvaneswar 7 Who 
designed the water-works at Hampi, the gardens of 
Taj and Shalimarf, the Lattice work of the marble 
tomb of the Chishfhi at Fatehpur Sikri, the Dewan-i- 
am ia the Agra Fort, the gloriousr temples at Mount 
Abu and Gimar, the barrage on the Kaveri the 
tgwniiilh clock at Padmanabhappram, the play of the 
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sun at all hours in the day on certain temples? 
Wherein lies the key to that mysterious knowledge 
embedded in the Nadi and Brihat Jathakas which 
reveals to yott on seeing your palm your date and 
place of birth, your own name and your parent’s 
names, your whole past history in circumstantial 
detail? JIow do the stars in the blue fermament 
exercise their admitted influence over your fate and 
destiny ? By hat latent powers in thought reading — 
correct and complete, made possible? Hov\ did our 
forbears study astronomy in such profound detail 
(see the Juuter MAiter in Delhi) and map out the 
heavens, pi edict the eclipses md the movements of 
the comets? What was the secret of the genius that 
invented tlie zero and the integers? How did the)' 
study anatomy and physiology and pathology to the 
point of diagnosing the cataract of the eye as the 
opacity of the double convex lens? What after all 
is the secret of the powers by which the involuntary 
heart muscle is made voluntary and ohcihent to the 
subjects’ commands? By what occult capacit)’ is 
a man able to stoii his pulse and <'tart it, to accelerate 
its speed or retard it, to incrca«ie his weight or reduce 
it at all and to raise himself for the ground? How 
is Divyadrishti or television cultivated ? Wherein lav 
the mystciy of the coll>riuni by applying which to 
the eyes, one was able to see in the dark and by 
applying which to the body, one became invisible 
to others in the light? Kautilya gives a prescription 
for the latter, in his Artha Sasthra. Wliat was the 
composition of those wonderful weapons described 
in the Ithihasas which could burn and destroy, which 
could stupify and which could obscure vision ? How 
were the six nei vous plexins including the solar and 
the pituitary tlescribed in the Thanthric literature 
have been dissccte<1, located and function-marked? 
How could those magnilicient flights of Indian 
Psychology which begins where Knghsh Physiology 
ends, have been conceived and worked out? 'rhese 
are but a few of the researches and investigations 
that await the -cholars and savants t>roduced by a 
Hindusthance University. These indeed are the 
ancient problems that challenge their modern solu- 
tion at the hands of the Hindusthanec University. 


(It) 

There f IS another asiiect of Education which 
denuMids lUB^iediate attention. 'The way the Empire 
was decades ago is the way ^he Km]iir( 

d(lL(ill|es and disappears. First come tha trBdcr. He 


brought with him the Missionary and the soldier. 
Then came the civilian. The trader wanted local 
habitation — a mere depot ostentatiously called a 
‘P^actory’ and the Traders were called ‘Factors’. 
There depot required a compound wall which bad 
ramparts built at the four corners. The ramparts 
ucro surmounted by uatchmen and guards— -who 
soon became armed and were transformed into 
soldiers. Soldiers and traders had both a body to 
feed and a soul to save To serve theii souls they 
imported clergymen — who acted as pastors and chap- 
lains and belonged to the order of ‘gentlemen’. Thus 
came the Missionary into being and when Trade was 
followed by Territory, the w'atchmen became soldier.s, 
the Missionary became the Educationist and the 
clerks of the Company became civilians. Amongst 
them all they produced the Empire. Now the days 
of the Empire have gone and ‘Quit India’ has become 
the direction for the Trader and the Soldier, the 
Missionary and the Civilian. There icmains the 
Missionary. He too feels hiB occupation is gone. He 
has started in India Maternit)' Homes, Hospitals, 
Colleges and ScluxiLs, Boarding Houses, Orphanages, 
Seminaries for the deaf and the dumb, leper Asylums, 
Old Age Homes, Infirmaries, Widows’ homes. 
Rescue Homes, and Criminal Scttlenieuts. He has 
undoubtedly done yeomen’s service to the iioor, the 
infirm, the distressed in this country. But the time 
has come when he does not command public support 
There is a feeling of irritation, if not revolt against 
the management of these philanthropic bodies by 
Agencies moved by a proselytizing motive. Indigen- 
ous talent and inspiration must take charge of these 
Institutions and to that end require training which 
qualifies it for the new line of social service on an 
organized scale. A serious and satisfactory study 
of the child mind, the psychology of the maimed and 
the distressed, the leper and the Criminal is an essen- 
tial condition pre-requisite for such purposes. 
General sociology, social psychology, social economics 
and social ethics, criminology and juvenile delin- 
quency, the child mind, mental hygiene, medical, 
social work, psychiatry, jiublie health and sanitation, 
labour work, Factory iKsgislation, Co-operative 
Planning, Social Legidation and Social Statistics — 
are some* of the subjects that require to be mastered 
by our future workers. In addition there is the new 
field of Diplomatic service for which, International 
politics, and International Commerce, problems of 
T.4ibour and intellectoal collaboration, heal^ emigra- 
tion and immigration, domicile and a host of allied 
subjects require to be studied. Verily New Times 
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bring in new needs and some of the needs of the 
changing times enumerated here demand ttic imme- 
diate attention of the Nation either through the exist- 
ing Univcrbitics or through Catholic Universities to 
be started anew. 


II. ADMINISTRATION. OF JUSTICK 

If India has licen conquered, that conquest ha.s 
been effected really not by the Englishman’s over- 
liowering strength but by his overwhelming strategy 
in conquering the mind and spirit of India, not 
merely the territory. In this process the Colleges, 
Courts and Councils played a gieat part ever since 
their establishment within three years of the ending 
of "The Great Indian Mutiny" in 1857. The alumni 
produced in the Colleges were introduced to the four 
learned profession of Daw, Engineering, Medicine 
and Teaching. Many entered Government service 
and the rest went to the bottomless pit of the un- 
employed. But all became the nnbuilt-rainparts of 
the new citadels of the British Empire. The whole 
complexion of national life became changed. Status 
was replaced by omtact. The joint family was super- 
seded by a ctmsciousness of individual rights. 
Rights themselves su])erscded Duties. And the 
Courts became the great forum resorted to by the rich 
and the )>oor, the urliau and the rural poinilation, 
by landlord and trader alike for the as.sertion of such 
rights. They and their lawyers and judges repre- 
sented the high water mark of culture, the &rthest 
limit of the ambition of the English educated dasses. 
The clerks, and the clients were highly fa.scinated by 
the flying ties and the flowing gowns of the advocates 
and longed for the day when their sons and grand- 
sons would lord it over the courts and the country, 
even as they were being lorded over. Erelong the 
villages l^ecamc transferred to the towns and the 
cities and the new order of lawyers, advocates and 
Barristera-et-Eaw became the cynosure of all eyes, 
the observed of all observers, and the real envy of 
the people at large. 

Eight decades of the new lines of adminiatratlon 
with new standards of morality, integrity and 
honesty, transformed the whole nation whose innate 
love of truth became perverted, whose respect for 
oaths altogether decayed and disappeared, add Whose 
aotial oonscience and sense of coniorate lUc deg«aa> 
rated to a degree. How has this dogeneratkin bdm 
brought about? The administration of /ustioa, like 

4 « 


the Education of a people must be in conformity with 
the traditions of a nation, particularly in a country 
like India where age long civic laws and social insti- 
tutions have shaped the national character of the 
l>euple. Instead of this, justice like education has 
been regimented and while the one was reduced to 
the administration of law, the other became limited 
to the imparting of instruction 

The indiscriminate resort to courts as the only 
forum for getting justice however attractive for its 
orderly, methodical and disciplined ways, soon be- 
came wa.steful and mischievous nnd was found to be 
a dividing, disturbing and even disrupting factor. 
The English Daw being alien to the spirit of the 
people, courts came to l>e regarded as gambling halls 
where the pastime has not only been dignified, but 
also come to be considered lucrative and harmless. 
Law and morals have become separated from one 
another, nay opposed to each other, when really law 
should he considered the acceptance by society of 
the call of the inner voice of the developed individual 
with trained sensibilities and an awakeneil ronsrieuce. 
Life has three iirimary sanctions for the regulation 
of corporate life, namsly, individual conscience, 
public opinion and governmental law. Tlic last is 
enforced by brute force but incorporates the highest 
achievement of the first as moderated by the second. 
Public opinion itself is as much intellectual as it is 
moral while the individual conscience represents the 
highest reaches of the awakened moral consciousness 
and sense of order and corporate well-being What 
is therefore called justice is the maintenance <»f even 
and equitable relations between the rights and duties 
owing to one another by members of a corporate 
organization. Morals, however, tend to become 
stabilized in custom and custom itself tends to become 
petrified and inelastic. Low can only be the greatest 
common donominator of conscience, custom and 
public opinion. Accordingly Law too tends to be- 
come legalistic, formalized and unstimnlating. It 
becomes mechanical, artificiitl and therefore even un- 
just. It loses all eiasricHy, becomes rivid and 
uniform and serves as a steam xoad roller cmriiitig 
ell dilferaaces of big and small, appropriate and in- 
appropriate ahd equitable and inequitable. The great 
thing therefore is to strive to keep law itself pure 
and unsulUed, ju&t and fair, adjustable and elastic. 
Surii an ichievemciit is possfole only under the 
humanialng ipfi|Bi«iiee of ^ wordly ex- 

jmHeace, bringinv fo bW tbair knowledge and 
uriadem, upon the faets and phenomena that come 
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up before lliein for scrutiny. This is possible only 
under the assumption that the judges are at one with 
the people in their heritage of morals, philosoidiy 
and even economics. 

But in India for over eight decades, law has 
been studied under the auspices of Justinian’s Roman 
Institution and not Knutilya’s Artha Sasthra. The 
Western cohct^>ts of evidence, contracts, limitation, 
property and inheritance have governed the Indian 
Courts and one province has differed from another 
in comprehending tfffe common law, interpreting the 
customary law, commenting upon the codified law 
and laying down the case law. I,aw has therefore 
become a source of conftision lather than clarifica' 
tion. It has reidaced common sense by an artificial 
new sense. It has tempted the rich to reduce their 
less fortunate rivals by a process of tiring out through 
lapse of time and loss of money. Justice delayed 
has 1>ecn interpreted as justice denied. Justice which 
is costly is nothing more than justice that is ruinous. 
Justice at a distance from the scr ne of dispute is also 
justice that disturbs the normal life of the people. 

Again it is well known that only a quarter of 
the deciees obtained in Courts are settled through 
Courts. No one knows what fate overtakes the re- 
maining three fourths. Over 90 per cent of the cases 
dealt with in courts relate to facts while only seven 
per cent involve intricate points of law. Nor is it 
to be expected that in a conglommcriite and hetero- 
genous province like Madras, Bombay or C. P , that 
a Munsiff or a Judge not knowing the language of 
the disputants can render better justice than three 
elders of the place where the dispute has taken 
oHgin. When the Village Panchaycts arc therefore 
revived, they may well be expi'cted to make justice 
cheap, quick and certain. In particular cases certi- 
fied to by stated authority may appeals be allowed 
and equally under strict limitations may cases be 
instituted in the regular I,aw Courts. Even these 
courts may well be roving tribunals transacting busi- 
ness at places of origin of disputes so that local 
inspection may be possible and local public opinion 
may be gauged on the points at issue. The whole 
process of taking and adjudging evidence has to 
be remodelled. The oath now administered in Eaw 
Courts has lost its virtue. The frame work of the 
witness box Iws become a real insulator that protects 
the fiilsc witBigss against the shock that emanates 
from tin. current of truthfulness and enables him 
to sl^ llith impunity, *1 speak tiie untro<h» the whol* 


untruth, and nothing but untruth*. The truthful 
witness is hara.ssed and humiliated in the witness box 
more than the false w'itness, who being well trained 
in the lore, is able to make his evidence consistent 
and complete ; while this is so, the truthful witness 
is pointed out the lacunae in his evidence, the in- 
consistencies and imiirobabilities in it. We do not 
live in life for the,I,aw Courts. We transact our 
business with the aid of our own knowledge and 
experience and not through solicitors and conveya- 
ncers. The foreign law is alien to our genius. The 
attestation of two witnesses is a novelty in a land 
where the only witnesses cited arc the Sun and the 
Moon and where the law of limitation is unknown 
under the stress of an inexorable public opinion which 
demands that it is the religious duty of the son to 
repay the debts of the father. It is said that in the 
Tanjore Palace, the Maharaja never administered an 
oath to the clients but only seated them under a dome 
on the inside of which arc the images engraved in 
masonry of Brahma and Swaraswathi, Indra and 
Indrani, Vishnu and Lakshmi, and Siva and Parvati. 
That was enough to make the court a temple and 
render the evidence sacred. Today the client and 
the witness forswear themselves with impunity in 
the Law Courts and explains, when assailed for 
giving false evidence, that the place is only the Law 
Court and not a house of God. Yes, God has been 
banished from the Law Courts and with God, truth 
and morality. All this has to be changed. The 
Courts shall no longer be gambling dens as the 
Colleges may no longer be Ghulam Khanas and the 
sacredness of the temple of justice should be promptly 
re.stored to the Courts as the sacredness of the Temple 
of Learning to the Colleges. Then will clients and 
disputants no longer rush to the courts over trivial 
quarrels. Public opinion will once again be restored 
as the arbiter of justice between man and man. 
Truth shall always be available for judges on which 
they could ba.se their judgments. Vindictiveness will 
cease to be a potent force in promoting inter village 
and inter family disputes. Justice shall no longer 
be a commodity of sale and purchase in the market 
places of the judiciary but shall rule once again 
society with its unimpeachable authority. The fissi- 
parous tendencies of Cotttts will cease to operate and 
yield place to the spirit of goodwill and fellowship 
on earth so that whom Qod hath united by tics of 
good neighboi^Uness may not be rent asunder by 
man-made law, administered by courts. The Divine 
grace shed alike on the rich a^ the poor, the high 
and tits low, the strong and the weak, shall onee 
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again illumine the high viay» and byeways of life 
and bring light uiid hap])ine!<s to niilliona in India 
who have fallen unwilling but hulideits victims to 
the relentless havoc wrought by a system alien to 
their traditions and genius, their history and ethics, 
their homes and hearths. The transitional period may 
not witness that golden age we are dreaming of, but 
change is a slow process, whether it be from the old 
to the new or from the new back to tlie old. Let us 
just remember the sequence of couse and consequence 
during such a transition and not confuse the former 
for the latter. If once we recognize that it is the 
modern legal system that has supplanted duties and 
installed rights on the throne of power, we shall 
easily lie able to recognize that the rehabilitation of 
Panchayets may for a while be embarassing but in 
God’s good time and that quickly enough, the old 
metal will outshine the new paint and the spirit ol 
truth and Ahiinsa will triumph over all war and 
violence. 


III. JUDICIAL AND IJXliCUTlVK 


While the administration of justice under the 
New Order will ha^% to be remodelled so as to be in 
conformity with traditions and genins of the nation, 
there remains a grievous wrong in the very structure 
of government which requires urgent alteration at 
the hands of the congress governments in India. It 
is the habit of autocracies all over the world, unlike 
in ancient and modem times to concentrate power 
in the hands of a single authority and make it the 
visible symbol and centre of all authority notably, 
the authority to award punishments for wrongs done 
against the State, society or the citizen. "Magis- 
trates and Collectors, it is said are not abstract 
impersonations, mere imstruroents through which the 
Law is carried into force, but they ore persons whose 
petsonsd character and prestige have a great influence 
in the government of a district. The prestig$ is 
greatly increased when the control of the Judidal and 
Executive work centres in one officer as Magistrate 
and Collector and every r^cer exercises greater 
influence when he is regarded both as the person 
who is to direct what is to be done, and the authority 
to whom matters in dilute are to be referred. It 
may seem well in principle to separate the two 
branches of one’s work, then it is not by principles 


or by laws that this country is mostly administered 
but by men, and theieforc it seems to me inadvisable 
on the ground of mere principle, to render the men 
less able to sustain the position or iserforms tlie duties 
allotted to thenr*. This view of Sir James Westland 
as Magistrate ot Nadia to the Government of Bengal 
expressed in 1868, exprc.s.sus in a nutshell the case 
for the combination ol functions cs|>ecially under a 
foreign government which is a i>ersonal and desiiotic 
in character. It has l>cen fuither stated that the 
knowledge and experience gained in one capacity 
should be useful in the discharge of duties in another 
capacity, that the people of the country sec nothing 
wrong in such a combination, and that the separation 
of functions is apt to develop a type of "purely 
judicial mind which leads far too frwiucntly to the 
lK>sti)onempnt of Justice to Law —an error into 
which an officer, whose iiiiiid has received enlarge- 
ment from his training in cxiHrutivc woik, is not 
nearly so likely to be led. 

We may in passing say a word about the Police 
themselves. There were days in the Sixties of the 
last century (1860) when "the Magistrate was 
charged with eversight of the Police of his district 
and this had lieen the practice for uiiwards of half 
a century. The Magistrate gradually became a 
judicial officer and was little able to give his Police 
that executive attention which was absolutely requi- 
site to keep it efficient." During the time of Lord 
William Bcntmck, the complaints beuaire universal 
that the Police was every where oppressive and 
corrupt, undisciplined and ill-supervised. The 
superior officers were either inefficient D.S.Ps. or if 
active as police officers, apt to be biassed as magis- 
trate. This led to the separation of the magistracy 
from the Sn]>erinteudents of Police in Bombay and 
clscsvhere where great insecurity of life aud property 
prevailed until Lord Clare reformed the Police in 
1832-33. The first real attempt to reform the mofussil 
Police was made in Sindh by Sir Charles Napier on 
the model of the Irish Constabluiy and this was 
characterised by separate organisation, complete 
severenee of Police jodidal funetians, complete 
subordinatiion to general government and last, disd- 
pUtie to effective organisation. Its plan was adopted 
to the local village system as then 'prevailing in that 
province. Its resirite were total suppression of 
orffsaiked Client crime and th^ entire absence of 
flscoities or Mffhwity rdbheties aifd of cattle stealing 
and tUia d«s{>ito tiw attitnde of distrnst shown by the 
dvU officers at flrat. The extension of the system 
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to N. W. Provinces was ordered by Lord Ellen- 
borough. Koinbu> co]>iod the reforiiib iu 1847 and 
then to the Punjab after itb annexation. The aystein 
was effective but costly, nevertheless tlie Sindh mode 
was extended to Oudh soon after the fall of Lucknow 
in 1858. In Madras the result of the Torture 
Commissiou was embodied in tlic Act i)a.s.scd on 6th 
September, 1859 and it ]>rovcd highly successful in 
less than a year. The Modra> system maintained a 
village or local police constablury, a village watch 
establishment consisting df the Talari or village 
watch and detective^ secondly the village inspector 
who suiKTviscs the village matches within a circle of 
villages conveniently clubbed togctluT and makes 
a daily report of all occurrences that take place to 
head constable of the district. The village inspectors 
formed an important link iu connecting the Police 
witli the respectable rural iMipnlution of the country. 
In addition there was the general stipendiary con- 
stablury with their officers. In moving a bill on 
these lines Sir llortle Precre in the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Coimcil referred to a proposition presented by a 
police commission to the effect that there nas to be 
no separate detective body, no sines and informers, 
who under the present system, were a curse to the 
country. 

The functions ot the Police are either protective 
and rcprc.ssire ot detective to prevent crimes and 
disorder to find out criminals and disturbers of 
peace. They are in no respect judicial. Tliere 
should therefore be a complete severance of the 
Police from the Judicial antWities in all grades of 
magistrates. 

This subject of disconnecting the future judges 
with the distractions of Executive duties was widely 
canvassed in the late Sixties of the last century in 
Bengal and other provinces and various grades of 
separation of the two functions were put into force 
at various times. The combination of functions of 
prosecutor judge and jury which is inevitable under 
a system in which the Collector is tlie head of 
the Police and excesses concurrently original and 
appellate powers on the criminal side of the judi- 
ciary, apart from its being immoral and unjudicial, 
has the drawback of depriving the magistrates of 
that complete concentration, unbounded patience 
and oomiietc gjscurity from interruption through 
detet^eni which cannot be expected by the Collector 
Magilvdhi. Much stress is laid on thd Ivgument 


that urges “the maintenance of the i)osition of the 
district officers ns absolutely essential to the mainte- 
nance of British rule in India'*. “All the world 
over, it is believed, that the man who can punish 
is the lulcr”. That may be so but even it the 
argument were tenable, tlie major premises on which 
it is Intilt IS iu longm* iu force, for the question of 
maintaining British lule has fortunately disappeared 
iu 1847, seventy seven years aftiT tliese thoughts had 
been ex]>rcs.scd. That the judicial and Executive 
functions sliould not be combined in the same official 
had been a long accepted princijile iu the English 
system and iu 1860, it wa.s decided after careful 
discussion and deliberation tliat it ought to be applied 
to India, not however m all pat Is and provinces but 
with due regard to the conditions of each. So far 
as India is concerned the serums and decisive step 
was taken on the 1st of July, 1899 aud a memorial 
to Lord (icorge Hamilton, tlie Secretary oi State for 
India was scut on the subject of separatiou of the 
executive from judicial dutuis iu India, signed by 
Lord Ilobhouse, Sir Richard Gailh, Sir Richard 
Couch, Sir Charles Sargent, Sir William Markby, 
Sir John Budd Phear, Sir John Scott, Sir William 
Wedderburn, Sir Rollaud Wilson aud H. A. Reynalds. 
The memorial condemned the prevailing system 
under which chief executive official of a district 
collects the revenue, controls the, police, institutes 
prosecutions and at the same time exercises large 
judiciay powers. It traced the history of this agita- 
tion from the time of Lord Cornwallis who recognised 
in 1793 the dangers of combination of revenue and 
judicial duties in one aud the same officer. If such 
a combination is to be i.'otidenined all the condemn- 
able was the union of functions of constable and 
magistrate, public prosecutor and criminal judge, 
revenue collector and apiieal court in revenue cases. 
Then in 1838 a committee was api>ointed for the 
more efficient organisation of Police in Bengal and 
as a member of that committee Mr. (later Sir) 
Frederic Halliday stated that the considerations that 
had been urged iu favour in seporation of police from 
judicial duties in London applied with double force 
iu India. He obsorve4 that a scheme to continue 
the duties of judge aud sheriff, of Justice of Peace 
aud coosteblc in the individuals would be scouted 
as absurd as well as mischievous. His proposals 
were characterised by his colleagues as “systematic ia 
plan, complete in detail and sound in principle'*. 
Again in 1854, 1856 and 1657 the subject was 
reverted to in Bengal and finally in 1860 a com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into the ovganisatkn 
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of the police nhich cotiMsted of representative officers 
from the N. W. Pegu, Bengal, Madras, the Punjab 
and Oudh. And even the instructions issued to the 
Commission stated that a complete severance of 
police from judiciat}' was necessary. The Com* 
mission itself in its report dated Septemlicr, 1860 
expressly recognised and accepted tliis golden rule. 
The recommendations of the Commission were 
adopted by the Government of India and in accord- 
ance with them Sir Bartel Prare introduced in the 
Legihlative Council on 29th Sii>tember, 1860 a bill 
for the butter regulation of the iiolice. This bill 
became the Act 5 of 1861. The exceptional union of 
judicial Police with the functions in the District 
officer was regarded as a temporary compromise. 
And Sir Bartel hoped that no distant period the 
principle would be acted upon throughout India 
completely. The hoiic might have been realised in 
1872 when the 2nd Code of the Criminal Procedure 
was passed. But, the fallacy that all power must be 
centered in the District Magu<tiate prevailed with 
government and the legislature of the day. "The 
District Magistrate docs in his smaller local sphere 
all that the Home Secretary, Superintendents in 
Ungland and a great deal more. For he is the 
reixesentative of a paternal not a constitutional 
govetnmeni. Police, jails, education, municipalities, 
roads, sanitation, dispensaries, local taxation and the 
imperial revenues of his district are to him a daily 
concern." Thus did Sir N. N. Hunter described 
the position of the district collector magistrate. 
Various cases were cited wherein justice was mis- 
canied on account of such a combinatiou. The 
Indian National Congress itself, which Dord Dans- 
downe as Viceroy referred to in 1891 — "as a per- 
fectly legitimate movement representing in India, 
what in Europe would be called the more Advanced 
Diberal Party", took up this question at its various 
sessions ia 1886 to 1899, year after year. Tlic memo- 
rial anticipated all possible objections and answered 
then. The first was the question of prestige of an 
wiental officer, this is to be mentioned only to be 
dismissed at this late hour of the History of India. 
The second related to espense which was effectnaUy 
answered by Romesh Chander Dutt in his scheme 
drsiwn up in 1893, for separation "effected by a simple 
rearrangement of the existing staff, without extra 
catpenditure whatsoever. It is obviously regrettable 
that there dwuld be any lingering douto in itgetd 
to the complete separation of these fnnetions for tise 
days are long gone peab-grone no more to retora,— 
when the ceeed of magbtretea in thia country could 


have been approiiriatcly summed up in the following 
lines of James Kus.scU Dowell : — 

1 do believe that I could give 
Wat’s his’u unto Caesar 
For it’s by him I move an’ live 
From him by bread and cheese arc ; 

I do believe that all o’lue 
Doth iiear his spuiierscriptum, — 

Will, conscience, honor, honesty 
An’ things o’ that (ksenption. 


IV. CO-OPERATION 

Socialism is on every one's lips. But socialism 
sliould not be a joint stock concern with shores to 
the rich bearing immediate dividends while the poor 
are assigned shares on the basis of deferred profits. 
Indeed when and if the business of the firm should 
bear abundant profits, the dividends payable to the 
latter may exceed those of the preference or ordinary 
share-holders. As a matter of fact we observe the 
strange phenomenon of society in the West being 
constituted as a registered company with three 
groups of shareholders, the first being preference 
share holders enjoying a guaranteed cumnlativc 
dividend tax feee. These are the aristocrats and the 
plutocrats, born with a silver spoon in the mouth 
and a golden enp in the hand. Tliey neither toil 
nor spin and like the lily of the lakes, enjoy the 
bruits of the Earth nuthout let or hindrance, without 
limit or count. Next comes the middle class society 
with its A. B. C. groupings, — ^the upper, the lower 
and the middle, w'ho like the ordinary shareholders 
of a company have to wait for their dividends and 
may then get them in a decent measure. But the 
poor come last. They hold shares with deferred 
dividends and they are consoled with the assurance 
that one day they may reap a rich harvest. 

So it saems in the West. The Tories represent- 
ing the blue blooded aristocracy enjoy the land in 
thousands of acres and wealth in millins of money. 
Thoy are tha proud possessors of caintol, owners of 
mills and factories, and heirs to rich dividends 
gnsesnteed to them tax free. Then came the Diberals, 
—not indieed bpra to riches or os ]||drs of Estates, but 
people who ooquhfied votes whie{l'‘gavc politicd in- 
fiaeuoe a vitice in the coqimals of tbe Empires. 
Timm rose iirem the renks to halls of honor and 
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places of authority. They advocated free trade but 
soon dihcovcrcd as time advanced and experience 
grew, that the slogan of their earlier ixditics could 
not long remain the shibboleth of their parly warfare 
or the battle cry of their later careers. Tlie success- 
ful I<iberals became absorbed into the ranks of the 
Aristocra*is while the un.succes-.fuls gravitated to the 
l,abour‘ circles. Finally you have the l,abour Party 
which began \Xrith a solitary member of the House 
of Commons in the seveuttes of the last century and 
has grown in numbers and influence to the point of 
planting their power in the year 1945. These are the 
shareholders in the Body-poUtic, Lunited, with 
deferred shares, the profits on which have taken over 
a half century (1878-1945) to accrue, and when accrue 
they did, they came in abundance. In India we re- 
quire a new alignment of iiolitics altogether. It is 
true that the British in this country have started 
the beginuings of democracy by calling Zemindars 
to power, pcoi>lc answering the category of the 
classes in Britain, — the Peers of the Kcalm, Landed 
Aristocrats. When these were outmoded by grow- 
ing popular education and democratic ideals, a 
limited franchise covering a ten i«r cent of tlie iiopu- 
lation has been the source of power and autliority, 
and the General Elections based upon such a 
franchise has brought into the ministries a new aristo- 
cracy — ^the aristocracy of intellect, the products of 
Universities w’hosc ideas and ideals are tossed about 
between the plutocratic and the democratic end 
points of the iiolitical pCndulam. The time is yet 
to come when a truly democratic form of Provincial 
Governments must replace the existing hybrid type. 
The inauguration of adult fianchisc may not suddenly 
rcver.se the existing principles of imtmlar choice for 
it is the tendency of the past to live in the piescni 
tor a time, until it is lost in the limbo of oblivion, 
yielding place to the continuing influence of the 
present on the future. It is thus the work of decades 
—the replacement of the old ideas by the new, of 
Aristocracy by Democracy. 

What are these new ideas? Again let us revert 
to our favouritisms. Fasci.sm is the big stick — 
Bolshevism is the blood bath. Socialism is the theo- 
retical utopia of the future, deferred shares in the 
comiiany. The State as the capitahst can be no 
improvement tqion the individual, for the labourer 
will stiB remak a hand— not the head, much less 
the heart. “It ts only a gigantic form of capitalism. 
laatellA M working fur one master or one 'company 
it five hundred or a thousand shareholdering 


masters, the Kus.sian (Indian) slave will, as Sir 
Daniel Hamilton has aptly stated be working foi 
a company of 150 million masters or shareholders 
which goes by the name of the State. He gets the 
weekly wage as before while the big Company takes 
the big profits which it makes by selling to the wage 
slave for Rs. 20 boots which he could buy in Chandny 
Chowk for five. The big profit is then partly paid 
back to the wage slave in the form of social services 
which are proving such a cuise to giver and receiver 
in England today." ‘The manufacture of souls of a 
good quality' says Sir Daniel, 'is the best pa 3 ring 
Industry any nation can embark ui>ou'. For it is 
only on the rock of Trust plus honest work that 
India’s new constitution will stand strung and secure 
against all storms from within or without. Let us 
therefore have a five year plan of our own under 
which all India including the Indian States will be 
organized co-operatively by young India. When Sii 
Daniel Hamilton equated tliis scheme in 1931 so fat 
as British India was concerned to the hard work ot 
an additional 50,000 men for the co-operative depart- 
ment who would pave the way for twice as many 
doctors and possibly 20 times as many teachers— 
all, paid directly by the people themselves and not 
from taxes or toddy, it looked extravagant, incon- 
ceivable and even fantastic. He conceived the idea 
of po.sts looking for men— not men for jiosts. And 
then he predicted “Young India’s stomach will be 
filled with food, rather than its head with wind." 
We have lived to sec the realistic character — at any 
rate in part, — of this prophecy ; for have not Sir 
Joseph Bhore end his Committee asked for millions 
of doctors and nurses and has not Dr. John Sargeant 
asked for many mure millions of Teachers ? Kay we 
have also lived to see the day when none of these 
is to be paid from toddy, though the schemes ore still 
based uix>n having to pay these millions from taxes. 

The tragedy of Modern India is that new ideas 
are tied up to old heads, or new engines to old 
bogies. The former are good, strong and powerful 
but the latter are rickety aMl ramshackle and will 
not bear the strain of a quick march. India is to be 
independent but as Sir Daniel stated 'a crowned head 
and shackled feet 41 go together and a partner 
chained to a bank rate of 12 to 300 per cent will not 
bring strength to the firm’ ; Status is a thing of life-> 
not of paper. India will fix her own status exactly 
in proportion to her own strength. In this view 
says Sir Daniel Hamilton, 'a Sampson shorn of his 
locks by Shylock can have no strength or status at 
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all and can move neither himself nor the world’. 
The future of India is therefore wrapped up in the 
co-operative movement, — ^not in this ism or that, and 
Independence depends upon on immediate big deve- 
lopment of that movement. The country wants 
thousands, yea, lacs of young men who will prepare 
the way for lacs more in other nation-building 
departments thus binding India into one integrate 
whole with a banking system rooted in indigenous 
ideology and capable of gathering to a point the 
scattered and dormant forces of the country and 
generating a measure of faith which will move 
mountains. 

Here is a significant pas.sage from the pen of 
Sir Daniel : — 

“The Government is now a head apart from 
the body and soul of India. Departments and file 
and red tape arc, I daresay, necessary, but more 
than these are wanted. For, there is no heart beat 
in a Government department, no warm blood in cold 
dead files, no binding power in the Sircar’s red tape. 
Only the living blood of co-operative credit, circulat- 
ing from the crown of the head to the sole of the 
foot, will bring health and strength, unity and iwace, 
to a distracted land ; and gather All India’s warring 
castes and creeds into One.’’ 

For over sixty years the Indian National 
Congress has laboured for the emancipation of India 
from the thraldom of the British. It was young 
at one time and has &irly become old. In its youth 
it saw visions and in its age it dreamt dreams. India’s 
Independence is stiU in its puerile state. Very soon 
it will enter upon the period of its youth when it 
will be able to see visions or even dream dreams. 

Mttcl^ water has doubtless flown under the 
bridges on the twelve sacred rivers of India, but it 
“has nbt washed away the ignorance and ill health, 
the Malaria and malnutrition, tiie unhmcfaability of 
the depressed dasses, the communal rivalries, un- 
cmplojmient of the mosses, and the money lender 
and the sin and sorrovr that darken hii^ ways of Bfe. 
Today the need of the hour is “the maoufacture of 
souls of a good quality which may at last turn ont 
to be quite a leadbtgly luaadve one”, as Ruskin 
would say. Such a manufaetdre requires wvhing 
capital which only men of 'fierce energy and' fiery 
character’ can produce, --aot iiidaed capital confiab- 
hqt of gold aiid silver but capital “which lb ft^ of 


that hving gold which is better and more productive 
than dead gold,— the characUn: and labour of honest 
men’’, by which it will be possible to produce corn 
and cattle in abundance. Once upon a time, indeed 
three hundred years ago, as in India today, there 
were in Scotland vast areas of rcclaimable land and 
abundance of unemployed iicoplc, but tliere was no 
capital to bring them together in ha])py union. 
Banks came into being as the cementing bond, 
cementing barren land and idle people by means of 
notes and cash credits with the result that follow 
lands became fertile cornfields. A right system of 
National Education linked to an efficient network of 
banking organizations helj) to call forth in a nation 
all its manly power, — steadiness, integrity and honor 
which arc far more precious than mines of gold 
and silver. Credit .such as that of the Englishmen 
based on gold is apt to he jeoimrdiscd when gold 
becomes scare— not so the credit like that of the 
Scotch, based upon the Banking system which pro- 
motes employment and advances prosperity along 
peaceful lines. 

The co-operative system is really an offspring of 
the Banking system. Every villager shall come into 
direct touch with the Bank and he shall be released 
from the clutches of the money-lender. He must be 
financed not individually but in grou]>s,— co-opera- 
tively and he will be able to work in accordance with 
the motto Dabour Omina Vincit or Labour conquers 
all. That is not all, labour also sets you free. It 
creates food for the people and money for Govern- 
ment. It creates employment build up the state and 
teach self-government and re-establish the village re- 
public— indeed it will carve out a miniature Co- 
operative State. Thus will be proved to a sceptic 
world that puts its faith in gold and silver the grand 
truth that Labour is real capital, is the “fund” which 
provides all the necessaries and conveniences of life. 

How shall we implement this great principle oi 
co-operation so that it may serve the purposes of a 
Socialist State? In other words how shell wc 
establish a Co-operative Commonwealth? The very 
basis of such a scheme is joint prodnetion an!i dis- 
tributioii. It shall be a halfway house between the 
coUeotive fanning of Kussie and the individual 
ownership underlying the private property, The 
element of compt^on inddentel to and inevitable 
from collective fornilng will be sbaent. ‘The element 
of nnoertainty of iirodiietiOn aikd inefficiency of effort 
invAtidbiy associated with private property will 
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equally be abhciit. The co-opeiativc farm composed 
of thirty members will be an ideal mean between the 
conipulbory , collective plan and the precarious in- 
dividual scheme, cnlistinR in the common endeavour 
enough of individual effort and joint labour to ensure 
I>crbonal attention based upon a hcnsu of perfonal 
profit. Xhe personality of the individual is not lost 
in a joint organization ccmiprisiiig thirty souk. 
Indeed these Ijiirty will be a cluster of kindred souls, 
not a conglomeration of heterogeneous hands. Such 
a scheme is in accord witii the tradition of ancient 
India under a village system which had collective 
farming on a limited scale wiln jnoportionate dis- 
tribution of yield based upon neetl — ^not greed. 

When thus combined production is organized, a 
co-operative distribution follows as night follows day. 
All fraud in weights and measures, all adulteration 
of goods will lose the motive that prompts such dis 
honesty and when in addition the surplus profits 
return to the consumer whose cu«-tora has built them 
up, the inequities of private trade w’ill have been 
once for all obliterated. 

The task therefore of the Minister of Co-ojiera- 
tion will be not merely to establish a Provincial Co- 
oiicrative wholesale Sodety, a Ihrovincial Ajiex Bank 
and a Provincial Propaganda SvKiety, but to organize 
every craft and art, every trade and business, ever} 
means of trans;)ort and communication, every variety 
of ailtivation, every house and olTice, every home 
and hearth, every hospital and seminary, every 
a.sylnm and settlement on a co-operative ba.sis with 
limited mcmbiTship, so as to make these bo<lics com- 
I»act and close knit, so promoting a sjiirit of kinship 
and cordiality so providing opjiortunities for intimacy 
with and interest in one another. The burden of ddit 
of the cultivatiug ryot and the labouring worker 
shall be eliminated, and thousand villages shall alike 
be freed of the pest of that class of citizens— callcil 
money lenders, but more apiiropriatcly to have been 
named blood-suckers, who fatten upon the hard- 
earned wages of those who toil and moil all day long. 
No debt shall be recognized which is due to an 
individual. All credit shall be controlled and the 
class of money-lenders if they exist for a time shall 
be licensed in that behalf. No creditor shall even 
so harass his debtor by approaching him at his house 
or apprehendteg him in his raovements or molesting 
him an/where ifg- in any manner or measure. Thus 
slu4 a new world be brought iuto bein^, free of 
jealipai l l and rancour, of jars and recriiniqatkmB, of 


vexigeance and vendetta, of anger and retribution, — 
indeed a new heaven on earth, a new brotherhood 
with community of interest and commonnesa of 
sympathy, so that with Whittier one can say ; 

“0 brother, man, fold to thy heart tliy brother 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 

Kach smile a hymn, each kindly deed a iirayer, 
Then shall all shackles fall; the stormy clangour, 
Of wild war musicc o'er the Earth shall cease. 
Love shall tread out the baleful fire of anger ; 
And in its ashes plant the tree of peace." 

Whittier. 

Kach nation lias its own, scheme of social and 
civic life. Likewi>-e in India the structure of the 
village provides the key to the structure of society. 
The gregarious instinct in man as in lower animals 
has taught him to live with fellowmcn, not at war 
with one another, but with an organization in which 
the individual surrender a ]>ortion of his rights in 
order to maintain a community and invest it with 
the authority for fulfilling common piiriioses and dis- 
charging common responsfibilitics. It is quite con- 
ceivable that even if a number of families live 
together, each unit may be self-contained and self- 
centred but the social iiustinct which is already deve- 
loped in the higher types of animals, finds its acme 
in man in the organization of numerous units oi 
families into a larger unity called the village com- 
ninnity, — growing its food in common and finding 
its needs of agriculture, through the smith and the 
carpenter, its needs of clothing through the spinner 
and the weaver, its needs of housing through the 
bricklayer and tile maker, and again through the 
smith and cari>cnter, through the mason and the 
potter, its needs of education through the teacher 
and the craftsman, its needs of treatments through 
the phjrsician and the surgeon, its needs of salvation 
through the priest and the philosopher, its needs of 
health and happiness through the barber, the dhobie 
and the cobbler, its wealth tbtougb the Vyaya and 
its weaiwns thnmgli the warrior. A co-ordination 
thus of the tad(S of eadi of these artisans and crafts- 
men has developed roles of conduct compendiously 
termed Dharma and almost eompelling in character 
by common consent. The Dharma M to the pro- 
fessims and professions tbemsulves became the ex- 
pression of Dharma and they easily and naturally 
tended to become hereditary so that every home 
became a seminary, every parent a Cloru and evwT 
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child a Sibhya, learning the agelong secrete of an 
art or craft on the lap of the father and carrying 
the skill onward to posterity ever so much more 
improved. Here then was a social structure in which 
no task was high and none low — all tasks ranking 
equally as the planks of a pcalform, as the limbs ot 
the human body, as the factors of society craft life 
developed guilds that exercised economic controls 
over the different ineml>crs of each craft. A code of 
honor soon came into being and public ojnnion so 
exi>rcsscd, controlled society in Tes]K‘ct of supply ana 
demand, production and consumption, imi)orts and 
exports. The whole village hcciinie one unit, sharing 
in common the joys and sorrows of the i>co]>lc in- 
habiting it. The birlli of a child was celebrated with 
eclat by one and all. A marriage in a home brought 
together the yam of the village to it, as it brought 
together its ghee, its milk, its fuel and its vegetables. 
Society tlius led a co-operative life and was sustained 
by a balance of learning against wealth, by an 
equipoise between the material and the spiritual 
services lendcrcd to it by each group comiM>sing it. 

It was inevitable that in the wake of contacts 
with the outer world, and of the influence of indi- 
vidual rights pitted against social duties, even the 
Indian Village fell an easy prey to the materialistic 
ideals of life — selfishness and envy, greed and idle- 
ness, cynacism and despair, jealousies have grown, 
anger has become the banc of life. Vengeance has 
replaced forgiveuess. Violence has been installed on 
the throne where once lung suffering and love had 
reigned. It may not be possible to sustain the village 
in all its purity, but one can and must strive to make 
it once again self-contained and self-sustaining, make 
it the abode of indigenous art and the centre of the 
activity of the skilled craftsman. If these have to 
survive the onslaughts of time and civilisation so 
called, they have to be rehabilitated on a co-operative 
basis. Production, not merely industrial but agricul- 
tural as well, must be as far as iiossiblc, compatibly 
with efficiency, must be reorganized on a collective 
basis, while consumption must be helped by a co- 
o|>erativc system of distribution so as to eliminate the 
evils of adulteratiott and fraud in weights and 
measures. When rural and urban credit is freed of 
the ignominy whidt its monopoly in the hands of 
the professional and tumroros moneydender and he- 
comes a basal fketor of co-operative endeavour, when 
the village services and amenities in respect of irriga- 
tion, fbreste, education and administration of justice, 
agriculture and industry, recreations and entertain'* 

4$ 


ments are all rehabilitated on the prindplc of each 
for all and all for each, when factories and mills 
cease to be capitalistic but are converted into co- 
oiwrativc concerub. in which the producer and the 
coiibumcr become participants in the profits and 
virtually become owners no lcs.s than workers, when 
the co-operative society become tlic electoral unit 
for village, Tahsil, District, Provincial and National 
Klections, we shall have laid well and truly the 
foundations of the Co-operative Commonwealth rest- 
ing upon the village as the .starting point of Indian 
Nationalism and rising from the broad and firm rural 
foundations to the crest where from it may well 
broadcast the glad tidings to a grateful world, of a 
new social order based upon the maxim ; 

“From each According His Capacity, 
and To each according to His Skill.” 


V. THR {SPINNING WHREL AND THE 
STEERING WHEEE 

(I) 

The main question that a national Government 
will have to face and answer is *What kind of 
national structure is it that Swaraj India shonld re- 
present? Should it be a top-heavy, dty ridden, 
machine made, plutocrat-driven nationalism or should 
it be a broadbased, pyramid with the village as its 
starting point and the city at its crest ? To solve this 
problem one has to look at the West and the lines 
on which it has progressed in recent years. The glory 
of the Western civilization began with the invention 
of the steam engine for nntil then, Britain did not 
know cotton fabrics and till a century before it, she 
was largely a piratical nation whose people were 
described as s people lazy as Spaniards. It was the 
Engine that transformed the nation beyond all re- 
cognition. When power u'as applied to ^e tools and 
implements of a cottage industry, home crafts gave 
place to mill products and Eie village and town 
labourer became a foctoiy hand. Mitls and Factories 
produced commodities on s monstrous aetde. Large 
production demanded large consumption. Consump- 
tion necessitated a seandh for markets. Markets 
meant political supremacy and coiy)uestH-->whetii«r of 
trade ot territory ootiM not be achieved except by 
force. Vast foreign trade meetit vast military 
streagth and it was tbu» that militarism in war and 
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Industrialism in peace Rave rise to Imperialism which 
in turn fostered the army and tlic commerce of the 
nation. A circle of iirosperity was soon established 
and became the marvel of the world and was presently 
•set ujj as model to cojjy for other nations. Germany 
did not take long to equal and even excel Britain 
in her rkc for markets and armaments and both 
Britain * and, Germany became indu.strial creditor 
nations, cstabfislunR em]>ires, multiplying armies, 
and competing wdth each other in a .spirit of mutual 
rivalry and even jealousy. Both nations were more 
industrial than agricultural, while France led a peace- 
ful life balancing its agriculture against industry 
Italy however presented a contrast, being more agri- 
cultural than industrial. America continued an agri- 
cultural and debtor nation till World War I and 
became an industrial and creditor nation only after 
that war. The face of Europe soon changed and 
India and the iCastcrn countries began to imitate at 
any rate, aspire to Europe’s plan of development. 
Eittle did they realize that Europe’s prosperity w'as 
solely at the expense of India and if all the Eastern 
Countries became Industrial, Europe’s property 
F'urope’s standard of life, h'uropc’s labour w'ould all 
suffer as a matter of course. If every nation has a 
favourable bal.ince of trade, it passes one’s under- 
standing as to wherefrom the balance will be made 
up. It would be like all tlic parents wanting only 
sous so that they might bring dowries ; a nice pro- 
position indeed ; for who will then give the dowry 
and whom will the sons marry? It is therefore 
absurd to talk of India imitating Europe for Europe’s 
prosiMjrity must end when Asia’s prosperity begins. 
There is a significant Irish proverb which says 
"Prosper Ireland means perish England !’’ Europe 
and India arc in a similar imsition. When India 
balances her industries against her agriculture, 
England’s standard of life will fall in the proportion 
in which India’s may rise. The safety and the true 
balance of progress of all countries lies therefore in 
working up the standard of life to an optimum, 
though that may mean working dowm the levels 
already attained by some. It is not meet fot one 
nation to ask for a crest in prosperity only by 
demanding that its fellow nations shall go down into 
the trough. All nations will prosper alike when they 
produce their own food, make their own raiment, 
fabricate their own hou-sing, arranging their own 
treatme d and provide their own education. 

I|lf||at does this mean? In effect it tneans that 
•a h nanon shall be self-contained in rei^iect of all 


bodily and essential needs of life— not that there 
should be no foreign trade as between nation and 
nation, but that all such trade must be bottle-necked 
in the foreign office of the state and must be based 
on international barter. That would ensure a 
healthy intercourse of commerce as much as of cul- 
ture and ])romote goodwill and peace on earth. It' 
would put an end to all jars and recriminations, to 
all jealousies and rivalries and foster a healthy spirit 
of cooperation and sound Internationalism. Then 
would Indei)endence mean Interdependence and each 
nation will have ample oppoitunities to develop its 
genius without let or hindrance and with its aid 
attempt a solution of the w'orld’s problems in accord- 
ance with its own traditions and insight. 

In this view then India shall he a self-sufficient 
(lull by no means a '-elf-ccntrcd) nation. It shall 
make its engines and turbines, its tools and 
machinery, its motors and planes, its ships and sub 
marines ; and it shall grow its good and fruit, its 
vegetables and herbs, manufacture its chemicals and 
drugs, its medicines and instruments, its spinning 
wheel and its steering wheel. It shall use up all 
its cotton and groundnut, its skins and hides, its 
rubber and tobacco, its tea and coffee. India’s genius 
and originality are of unknown depths. Ixmg disttse 
has atrophied them. The opportunities afforded bv 
a National Government shall call forth fruitful 
activity in the same mcastirc and manner as a favour- 
able season calls forth a rich harvest from a virgin 
soil, A subtle intellect wedded to a deft hand ana 
an industrious habit will establish conditions of devc- 
loi»ment which will easily eclipse those in the West 
with its conceptions of limited thinking and still 
more limited hoiu^ of labour coupled with unlimited 
love of luxury and comfort. When thus India be- 
comes self-supporting, it will be the cumulative 
effect of a scheme of self-sufficiency of its provinces, 
of course with such compensatory support as may 
be found necessary. Provincial self-sufficiency will 
bread District and Village self-sufficiency, so re- 
habilitating the self-eomplctS' village of the olden 
times,— sir of the golden age. Wealth will be pro- 
duced out of village labour and money will flow 
into the village coffara. The Indian village will once 
again become the source and centre of production 
of artistic fabrics, and art beauties of jewellery, furni- 
ture and borne equipment. The whole of national 
Ufe, individual and corporate will bear witness to the 
Nation’s thought and aspiration and carry with it 
proofft of its skill and strength. Once again will 
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India be truly Indian and Indian life be a trne Indian 
fabric woven by the loom of time on the warp of 
traditional past with the waft of the aspiring present 


(H) 

To give ft rural bias to our civilisation, requircb 
a change of atmosphere in which the people of the 
villages are not merely considered uneducated yoken 
but intelligent citizens fit for responsibility and 
capable of thinking, judging and acting for them* 
selves. The contempt in which they are held by 
the District Offidals must yield place not merely to 
a positive attitude of regard but to a feeling of iden* 
tity of mterest between the voter, the Officer and 
tlic Minister. As tilings stand it is a case of new' 
wine poured into old bottles or new engines tacked 
on to old bogeys, llie engines ore good and efficient 
and h.ftve the capacity to develop power as well as 
speed. But the bogeys are rickety and ramshackle 
and will not stand the high si^eed of a fust engine. 
The British Government has in the past been made 
fool proof and kept safe from the stuindity of ih 
dullard as well as the risk of the genius amongst 
the Officials. They have their manuals, their stand- 
ing orders, their G.O.’s, their rules and regulations, 
their foot-rule and measure-tape. All these must 
yield place to the overriding importance of human 
intercourse to a happy and harmonious synthesis of 
the sound unsophisticated common sense of the 
village ryot and the new acquired technical sense oi 
the expert and the departmental official. 

A village Panchayit Board must not be a work 
shop product cast in the Official moulds, rigid in 
character, unresponsive to environment, and always 
liable t<f be ground down by the machinery of the 
administrative workshop. It must be treated as a 
living body endowed with human personality, dis- 
cretion and judgment, capable of tiding over obstacles 
by its own resources and by a lively recognition of 
the limitations and facilities immediately around it- 
self. The village folks can make a road, fill up a 
ditch, build a culvert, erect a lamp-post, maintain a 
dry earth dung pit, tend a stud bull, improve the 
breed of the cattle, rotate the crops, maintain 
common funds and provide for the village entar- 
tainmenta. It is only when they are saddled wi^ 
aueh r(S 9 MiaibiUties that tiiey can qualify themselves 


for higher duties as members of the District Boards, 
Provincial Assemblies and All India Councils. To- 
day the enemy of progress in village is not the 
British Official but the sundried Indian bureaucrat 
who has to be re-educated into the belief that be is 
running his own Government fur his own peopl<> 
on his own soil, that he need nut look to foreign 
masters and tear their frowns or covet thdr favours, 
but that he has his new masters in the village voter 
whose vote has made the Mmister and con unmake 
the Official. Thu famous old saying of Lowe in the 
House of Commons— ‘Let us educate our masters’, 
may be appropriate to the Times in India but here 
the ‘Masters’ are inverted commas and must be made 
to mean the heirarchy of Officials trained up by the 
British. Tlie British arc doubtless leaving the 
country but w’ould be leaving tlieir shadows and cen- 
tralization .if the Officials ore not rc-educated to their 
new duties and taught to regard their countrymen in 
the villages as their paymasters, their mentors and 
monitors and treat the village as the real scene and 
centre of national life, yea, the starting point, as 
well as the destination of Indian Nationalism. 


VI. NATIONALIZATION 


It has been stated m the Congress Manifesto 
that the key and basic industries w'ould be either 
nationalized or brought under national control. In 
India the furcign rule that has held sway for over 
a century and a half has helped to construct certain 
of these key industries on a basis other than of private 
ownership. While in Lngland cable companies, 
telegraph and telephone concerns, aerial wa}^, 
shipping companies, and Railways and Tramways arc 
or were being till recently manned by private capital, 
and while there have been even Mail Steam com- 
panies and Bus companies— equally private owned 
in India, tlie foreign government has imported its 
capital from abroad and run the Railways partly as 
state owned, but the bulk of them as private foreign 
owned. At first as guaranteed dividend was paid 
to these companies and this continued till almost 
the begiimiag of this century. But the last company 
has been purchased by 1946 although the Manage- 
ment of some Railways still rests with the companies. 
So far as other meana of ccniimunicatloD are con- 
oemad the Telegraph and tha Cabla have all along 
been nut by Gkyvernment and so is the Post. The 
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bub service has been wholly m private hands cxcci)t 
for those run by Railways. There was a stout oppo- 
sition presented to a proiiosal made in the Southern 
Presidencies by District Hoard to take over the ser- 
vice as a whole. It must be admitted that they 
afford an occupation to thousands ol yomig men 
tramed as fitters and drivers who have have put m a 
small capital and are eking out an honourable liveU- 
hood. ‘All Papital cannot be a crime. It is Capital run 
amuk that rcillures to be commendeered or controlled. 
To control the bus service, Government have at first 
compelled tlie fomwtiun of unions and tliereafter the 
registration of public companies comi>used of groups 
of bus owners under the Indian Companies’ Act. 
When this is done, and it is being dune rapidly and 
readily, the means of controlling the traffic, the 
fores and the profits will have been completely and 
effectively established. There remain the Telephones 
which till recently have been partly Company-owned 
and partly State-owned. But now all of them have 
been taken over by the State. It is thus seen that 
nationalization and national control of communication 
have been brought under more easily in India than 
in Britain. The aerial ways that arc just now being 
developed m India, notably in the field of civil 
aviation, may soon be taken over by the State. 

That takes us to a consideration of the key 
industries — a term which has not been authoritatively 
defined anywhere, but perhaps the definition is easily 
furnished by the achievements of the Dabour Gov- 
ernment and the trends of its measures during the 
first nine months of administration by the third 
Labour Ministry of the United Kingdom (July 
to March ’46). The first two having came into 
existence in 1925 and 1629 had a short-lived career. 
The Labour Government in Kngland had in the space 
of nine months Nationalized : 

1. The Bank of England. 

2. Civil Aviation as a first step to public own- 
ership and control of all means of inland 
transport, rail, road and canal, all British 
Cable and wireless communication while 
keeping the close control over British Broad- 
casting and the atom bomb. 

I 

3. Tt hgs nationalized doctors and hospitals, 
rt ha^ amended its decision to nationalize 

I Vthe iron and steel and related (ddustrics. 


The Labour Manifesto in addition says: — Our 
organization is determined to support the Govern- 
ment in its task of rehabilitating industries and vital 
sources, of establishing a comprehensive system of 
national iirsurance for the protection of the peoples 
providing full employment building (homes) tor all, 
developing the country’s industrial capacity for the 
satisfaction of the people’s domestic needs and re- 
building our overacas trade which enable our country 
to buy its necessities. In the work that the Labotu 
Government has so tar accomplished, organized 
workers find the assurance that the Governments’ 
jKilicy is not only to promote its programme of social 
ownership and social security but to secure redress of 
wrongs inflicted upon them by reactionary govern- 
ments in the past. 

In India, the textile industry, the coal industry 
aud tlie iron industry may well come up for early 
attention with a view to nationalization. Food and 
clothing arc the primary necessaries of life aud stand- 
ing on a par with them come housing, education 
and public health. Naturally then the nationaliza- 
tion of land as the source of all food takes a place of 
priority with the nationalization of the textile in- 
dustry which is tlie source of all cloth. No serious 
argumentation is required fur the nationalization of 
the Iron and Steel Industry for that is the very root 
and source of all machinery and machine industries. 
During the war all these have been brought under 
State control, though they were not regularly 
nationalized. All cloth and all food grains and all 
machinery have been effectively brought under State 
control and if production of food grains had been 
controlled and regulated as effccetively as that of 
cloth aud machinery and tools, India would perhaps 
not have been in the grip of famine, unprecedented 
in iittensly as well as extensiveness— such as Mr. 
Hoover had anticipated in the spring of 1946. As 
things stand millions of acres are producing tobacco, 
turmeric, groundnut and cotton which might have 
produced rice, maize and millet and even wheat with 
the result that the cutting off of Burma rice would 
not have created an alarming food situation in 
Hindusthoa prpper. 

The time has Undoubtedly came when even if 
the whole land in the country be not nationalized, 
tlie use to which it is put end the crops raised on it 
must be studied in relation to the needs of the 
country as a whole and then determined by considera- 
tions of a comprehensive diaracter, having in view 
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the standpoint o£ the needs of the whole nation. In 
the filed of the Textile Industry it is urgently neces* 
sary that the Textile mills should not be a competitor 
to the handloom Industry and therefore a healtliy 
restraint against the Textile mills ixodueing cloth 
lower than tlie 40, or yarn lower than the 20, would 
save millions of craftsmen and artisans from un- 
employment. The story of the destruction of the 
cottage industries in competition with the machine 
industries ts a sad one which has disorganized the 
whole structure and functioning of the 7 lakh 
villages which once formed and must one day again 
form the basis of the pyramid of Indian nationalism. 
But tills is a story which may be appropriately 
narrated and dealt with in a separate section. Suffice 
it here to say that our new fanglcd ideas about 
machinery and new-bred passion for machine products 
should not destroy the native ^il of Indian crafts- 
manship with its original powers, its creative energy, 
its individual ownei'ship, its whole production of an 
Artistic product. 

Kducation and public health or saiiitation, along 
with co-o])eratiou are the three sister graces tliat 
bring light and happiness to many a dark and miser- 
able home. That education should be nationalized 
and made available to all that thirst for it, all that 
have an aptitude and genius for it, is an incontro- 
vertible pro]>osition and the theory that the universi- 
ties are only for the rich must be given the gobye, 
while at the other end primary education must be 
based on modem ba.<uc principles which link it to 
the needs of the nation and the genius and traditions 
of the country. Illiteracy can only be removed when 
the subject is taken up nut in a spirit of charity but 
is tackled as an integral factor of nascent Indian 
Nationalism. The worst attention has i>erhaps been 
paid to public health. Village sanitation has now 
come to be regarded as a contradiction of terms. 
Maternity hospitals and homes arc only conspicuous 
by their absence. Child mortality has reached an 
appalling percentage. The average expectancy of life 
is as low as 22 aUd odd, for men, and 23 and odd 
for women. Ifikcwise the average yearly income of 
the Indian is variously estimated from Rs. 43 to 
&8. 103/*. There is a necessary end inevitable inter 
linking of health and economics. 

Health and longevity, longevity and earainga, 
eamings end food ; edeguete end health giving food 
and longeivity. This ia a precious drde of human 


life which when neglected necessarily becomes a 
vicious ciicle and works havoc. 

Banks and lu.suraucc form a category by them- 
selves. The time has cmtahily came when thciw 
should no lunger be left m private hands. They dis- 
charge public utility functions which no civilized 
guverumeut can, to the detriment of its own duties 
keep on looking vacantly at, while they are being 
subjected to all tlie viccitudes incidental to jirivate 
effort. Heavy dividends which must in all conscience 
be reverting to the dcpositois m Banks and the 
Insuri'd iii tlie Insurance Companies, help only to 
swell the pockets of tlie Bonkers and the Insurers. 
All the Insurance Companies and the Banks must 
be regarded as imstitutions belonging to the state and 
their capital must be bought up while their manage- 
ment must be in the hands of the State. After all 
the State means the men and women working under 
tliu State control and while there may not be much 
difference in the management of these firms, the 
control exercised by the State would undoubtedly 
make that management equitable and fair to all 
l>arties. The one great pubhc utility service is the 
supply of electricity which must, without loss of 
time, t>e, taken over by the State. In fact private 
Klectric Corporations arc granted licenses to float 
their Companies on tlie condition that in 30 years 
they would be prepared to hand over their concerns 
to the Municipalities or the State. This term may 
advantageously be curtailed .so as to make possible 
tlie transfer of such concerns earlier from private 
hands to a public agency or organization. 

It is possible that some doubts may be enter- 
tained about the capacity of the State to manage 
such concerns. There is an element of truth in it 
of the doubts relate to tlie orgaization of the supply 
in the earlier days of its establishment. For instance 
there is a personal elecciit brought into play in urging 
houseowners to take private house connections of elec- 
tricity. The same zegl may not be, has not indeed 
been, shown in organizing Uie distribution of electric 
Connection& when tlie concern is municipality owned, 
iiocause there is got the same personal interest much 
less personal influence tliat is brought to boar on the 
question when the concern is private-owmes. This 
howrever is an observation which is true of young 
Companies as they were instituted about e decade or 
two before the yeer 1947< Ideas h'hve changed, the 
Mnnidpel sense is keen and critical, A sense of dti- 
seoShip is e more universal feature today than twenty 
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yeari> ago. Public bynipatliy ib alwayb an asset to 
any country or uuy ages but when it is tliete with 
you in fll its pristine glory, you may not discard it 
as uucxistiiig or ns fruitless. 

Thus shall uc have to reconstruct society from 
the viUage to the city, from the homecraft to 
machine products, from the patriarchal dan to the 
autocratic 'tribe, from the feudal landlordism to the 
latter-day capitalism and Anally (for the tune being) 
from individual ownership to State control. Thus 
side by side grow 'two ideas which may be summeil 
up in a combined phrasi Gaudhian Socialism, the 
adj(.‘ctive helping to Iiuhamze Socialism and the 
Nehru hcljiing to make the socialism self contained. 

VII. THE .STATES 
(I) 

While the Educational and the Judicial, the 
Economic and the Industrial, the social and the 
moral reconstruction of India in the next Uuinquen- 
niuin or two arc apt to engage public attention, the 
problem of the States and their absorption in the 
Indian Union is undoubtedly proving a far more 
interesting and engrossing issue as it is a far more 
urgent and com{illcated one, than the sodo-ecoiiomic 
rehabiUtation of the land. India has been divided 
and dismembiTed in more than one plane. Politically 
It presented till the 15th August, 11 Provinces and 
562 States whicli constituted a vertical division ; 
communally you come across a horizontal 
division of the people into Hindus, Muslims, Chris- 
tians, Parsis, Jams and Jew.s. Territorially you 
witness a transverse cut of tlic villages and towns 
into rural and urban, and ethnically you sec oblique 
divisions of the impulation into the Excluded and 
semi Excluded areas and Scheduled and Non- 
Schedulcd and IVibal class. And in every case these 
unnatural di%'isions, based upon no natural lines of 
demarkation, have retarded progress and helped to 
keep certain areas, certain people and certain com- 
munities in a notably backward condition— more 
especially in political coasciousness, economic self- 
suBiciency and social well-bdng. 

Amon(|:st them all the lot of the Eidian States 
excites pity and pathos and calls for immediate jtteps 
to re*>'>ir and reconstruct it. A third once of India's 
vgst a^ea and a fourth of Hinduslhan's^ unnumbered 
millims, but really aftm* the secessitm' of Pakistan, 


one half of India (residual) in area is allowed to 
stagnate under the personal and autocratic rule of the 
562 Princes, who exhibit various degrees of deve- 
lopment from the subhuman to the civilized and 
democratic. The lot of such states can be easily 
visualized when it is admitted that there arc only 
torty States having some sort of I^egislative or Advi- 
sory bodies with only twenty of them having well- 
constituted Legislatures, that the salute States are 
not as many as forty and that even among them are 
small ones yielding a few laks of Rupees income 
which however, happened to gel the salute guns 
through some concentration of circumstances. The 
All India States' People's Conference has been 
organized long years ago, though it has not sat every 
year in full session. Its Standing Committee and 
Council have met from time to time regularly during 
the last decade and dealt with the main problems 
as well as the minor issues that liavc sprung into 
importance every now and then. At its Ludhiana 
Session presided over by paadil Jawaharlal Nchiu 
the All India States’ People's Conference resolved 
that only those States should be allowed individual 
exi.stcncc which have a population of not less than 
20 lacs or a revenue of not less than 50 lacs of ruiwcs. 
These Agures were in 1946 been changed into 50 lacs 
of people and 3 crores of Revenues. It was strange 
that soon after the Ludhiana resolution had been 
liossed in February, 1030, the Viceroy himself acting 
as Crown Rqircsentativc should have echoed some- 
what similar views. But the ideas of amalgamation 
entertained in the two quarters materially differed. 
The latter’s view was to attach the smaller states to 
bigger one and consolidate the power of the Princes 
while the former’s plan was to amalgamate the States 
themselves so as to make them sufficiently large in 
numbers as well as importance for the convenient 
and effective functioning of the group so formed as 
a democratic unit in the body politic of India. 

The conenrrent growth of popular awakening 
amongst the people of tlie States and the Provinces 
is but to be expected in view of the fact that they 
arc closely related to one" another by ties of con- 
sanguinity in many cases, apart from bonds of 
common tradition, culture and aspiration. Neverthe- 
less the people of the States began their march rather 
laic and were necessarily lagging behind their fellow 
citizens of the Provinces. Their difficulties have been 
greater than those of the latter for while the lattet 
were under the direct subjectiem of the British, they 
were the subjects of subject Princes aqd their latitude 
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and longitude of civil liberties were naturally delimit- 
ed by the coni>ervalism, the ignorance and the pre- 
judices of their autocratic rulers for one thing and 
by the tturclentuig despotism of the Residents or the 
Agents General in the States whose little finger was 
always discovuied to be thicker than the loins of the 
Governors of Provinces and Civilians ruling Districts 
in the British Indian Provinces. It was a job, there- 
fore, for the people of the States to organize them- 
selves, but ideas of progress are no less iufectuous 
than the havoc of pathogenic organisms whose 
activities arc not limited by the intervention of seas 
or forests or even mountains. And between a British 
Indian Province and an Indian State there inter- 
vened only a toll bar, a tope hi etlect which barred 
the way but opened it on payment of a Rujiee. The 
lapid intercourse of culture and commerce which 
has taken place without let or hindrance, between 
States and provinces, has populaiized the Congress 
in the States where similar political organizations 
have been lattcily biuught into being, particularly 
between 1936 and 1946. This was an event which 
could not be neglected, or tolerated by the Princes 
ot theii Advisers and the hand of repression which 
necessatily intervened was just the stimulus that was 
welcomed by the people of the States. Satyagraha 
in Its protean shapes soon came into being and 
helped to revive and leiiivigoratc the political bodies 
which might otlicrwise have languished. In Travan- 
core and II>dcrabad, the very word 'Congress' as 
oeciiring in the denominations of these bodies was 
objected to but the asual travail of repression gave 
rebirth to tlic very nomenclature and institutions 
that were once objected to and the bodies so named 
have been reborn and functioning with renewed 
vigour and added zest. But behind this simple- 
looking and easily told story lies the gruesome story 
of toil and tears of sweat and blood to which 
thousand* of States' People have fallen victims 
during the past two decades. The Congress itself 
was slow to recognize the demands of the States' 
People. These demands were looked upon as the 
weapon employed by maleontents including States' 
People Socialists and anti-khadderites. Long years 
ago in 1894 the Congress ex|>ressed syiApatihy with 
the Royal Family of Mysore in a recent bereavement 
of theirs. Two years Utter, Congress laid down die 
rule that 'no Indian Prince or Giief shall he deiiosed 
on dte ground of maladministration till his conduct 
shell have been esUblished to the satisfaction of a 
pnblie tribnnal'. A quarter of a century elapsed and 
in 1990 the Congraaa appealed to all Indian Princes 


that they should at once giant the repraseuiative 
form of Government to Ihcir subjects". Seven years 
later in 1927 the Madias Session demanded that 
Princes should establish lepiesentative institution 
and responsible Government in their States at an 
early date." Twenty >ears elapsed and not in 
a single state that early date arrived — only in 
Cochin we were in sight of it. In 1928 the Nehru 
Committee iccommendcd a Round Table Conference 
between Princes, their people and the jieople of the 
Province foi reaching an undci standing and solving 
all difficulties. A iicg.itive aid was rendered to the 
Slates’ People at the Calcutta Session, by the deletion 
of a pioviso ‘that inclusion of Indian States in the 
Electorate should not be taken to include any inter- 
ference by the Congie&s in the internal affairs of such 
States*. Op the jiositive side the Congress recom- 
mended the enactment of I,aws governing the elemen- 
tary and fundamental Rights of atizenship, and 
assured the peojile of the Indian States of its sym- 
t>athy with and support to thcii legitimate struggle 
for the attainment of full Rcsjionsiblc Government 
in the States’. 

It was at Lahore that Congicss declaicd that 

"The time has now anived for the Princes to 
grant Responsible Government to tlicir people 
and to enact Laws safeguarding their funda- 
mental rights" 

III 1031 Gandhi ji pleaded with the 1*1 incus for finding 
a place for their subjects also in any scheme that 
they may ev'olvc. In 1935 the Working Coiiimitlee 
of the Congress recognized that 

t 

"Tlie People in the Indian States have an m- 
herent right to Swaiaj no less than the people of 
British India — Tt should be undersloocl however, that 
the responsibility and the burden of carrying on that 
struggle within tlie States must necessarily fall on 
the States People fliemselves. The Congress can 
exercise moral and friendly infiuenee upon the 
Stales and this it is bound to do w'herevcr possible. 
The Congress lias no other power under existing 
eirenmstances— . 

"At the Kdne time it is hardly necessary to 
assure that the Congress wdlli never he guilty of 
sgerifidiig their interests in order ft> buy the support 
of the Princien". At the I^neknow Session in 1936, 
the Congtnss declared that ‘The Pecqrle of the Slates 
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hhonW have the same right of self-determination as 
those of the rest of India and the Congress stands for 
the same dvil, imlitical and democratic liberties for 
every part of India. The same resolution was re- 
affirmed at F.ii/pur. The outlook howevw began 
to change for it was borne in upon the States People 
>tar after >eai that “the struggle for liberty within 
the States, has, in the very nature of things, to Ik* 
cat tied on1)v«lhe People of the States themselves”. 

The ycai 1938 was however a ciitical year for 
at llai ipnra there i&as a battle royal on the question 
of forming Congress Committees in States and it was 
finally decided that such Committees if any shtmld 
confine themselves to the consttuclive programmes. 
The same view was confirmed by the A. I. C. C. in 
August 1946. Thus w'as the burden of working out 
their salvatimi thiown upon the iieople of the Stales. 
That was how' Hyderabad, Mysore, Travaucore, 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner, Baroda, Gwalior, Indore, 
Bhopal, Rewa and a host of minor States gave battle 
and w'on partial victories but for which it would not 
have been possible for the States’ Peoidc to secure 
for themselves more than half the seats allotted to 
the Slates. It is a tragedv that while the nation is 
anxiouslv looking forward to the first link of 
Freedom, she should .still feel tied up— -at anv rate 
so far as one half of India’s area is concerned— to 
the last shackle of bondage. 

Noi did the Congress find the course of politi- 
cal progress of the States’ People’s Organisations 
smooth and uncomplicated. The divided loyalties 
than soon came into operation in the activities of 
these bodies placed the Congress in an unenviable 
position. But the conflicts that arose were soon on 
thcii wav to solution by the fact that the All India 
States’ Peoj lie’s Conference was presided over by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who was thrice president of 
the Congress and who while* continuing to be the 
President of the All India States’ People’s Conference, 
became once again the President of the Congress fur 
the fourth time m May 1, ’46. This brought matters 
to a head. The tw'o trains of the States’ People and 
the People of the Provinces which started on separate 
lines apparently along divergent lines, became 
parallel at Horipura and ever since tended to be 
convergent in their course until at last, they were 
amalgamated (jato one train, on one line, under one 
Driver Ji Mavil946. There were thus no longer two 
Indk^lMtish and Indian, Provinces and ^tes, but 
one%ui|fo, united and indivisible mardliing to one 


Union, one Federation with one Constitution, one 
Democracy, one coin and one i>ostago stamp. 


( 11 ) 

The near future should consolidate such a 
I’nion. The visit of the Cabinet Mission to India 
m April-Junc 1946, served as a magic force that 
opened the vyes of the Pi incus themselves whose 
changer stepped aside from the narrower problems 
of residents and the Political Department and drew 
jiublicly the attention of the Princes to the urgent 
need for the expansion of civil lilierties, for the 
establishment and liberalization of legislatures and 
for the all round development of the States and their 
People at the earliest possible moment. 

The All India States’ People’s Conference 
has since the time of Cripps’ visit (1942) pleaded 
for full representation to the Stales’ People on the 
Constituent Assembly and has sncceeded in sending 
on to it nearly a half of the representatives that have 
so far joined the Assembly. The terms offered to 
the federating units are easy. Their raoimrchics re- 
main. Their dynastic descent is undisturbed. Theit 
boundaries remain intact. They retain all the jiowcrs 
they do not pari w'ith. They surrender only Dcfeni'c, 
Foreign Affairs and Communications with the finances 
necessary for them. But there has been a hitch about 
some of tlic States joining the Union. The Cabinet 
Mission themselves have in their Statement of 12th 
May 1946, published how’ever on the 23rd May, 
declared that after the Constituent Assembly had 
reported and the new Constitution came into being, 
the British Paramountcy would no longer reside in 
the British Crown nor in the New Indian Govern- 
ment and that the rights .surrendered by the States 
to the Crown ivould revert to them. In effect the 
States would become legally independent and as 
Independent Units, they must protect themselves as 
it was added that the British troops would no longer 
be there in India to defead the Princes against 
internal commotions or external aggression. There 
should th^efore have Ifeea but one course open to 
the Princes and tlfajt to join the Indian Union. If 
there be a Stale that is so fatuous as to think 
that by the aid of its vast revenues and large pt^u- 
lation conld remain a Dominion under the British, 
it is certain that such day dreams would not see their 
fulfilment when a large majority of the population 
linked themselves to the larger Indian Union. 



Shn C. Ra|«^opalacbarl 

Governor^ GoVernof -General and 
hermit. His keen intellect forsaw the 
ahape of our freedom. Ra|a|ra formula 
had offered jinnah luch Pakistan, ai he 
ultimately got with one vital: difference^ 
The formula provided fdr planned 
exchange of i^opulatipn that ihight 
have avoided the colossal tragedy of 
Mountbatteh plan. 


Shrf|C. C Ni<jiay V : 
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■ Shri Putahotatei C 
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Freedom with; vivisection. 
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Travancorc which induUred in a lot of sabre rattling 
has bhcathed its weapon. Hyderabad is lingering. 
This State is a landlocked one with no access to any 
port and therefore no possible contacts with the 
outside world except through a port of the Indian 
Union, except through Post, Telegraph and Tele- 
phone and except through its Railways. Not so a 
maritime State like Travancore which had some few 
considerations to be .settled before it joined the 
Union. A big chunk of its revenues is derived from 
customs duties which, however, she already shares 
with Cochin and the Government of India. Even 
so it .stands to lose a good amount of revenue and 
reasonable arrangements may be made by which the 
ports of Travancorc arc leased out to the Central 
Government of the Indian Union in perpetuity for 
such amount as will be consistent with Travancore's 
^are in the burden of the nation's defence. 
Hyderabad lias no such revenues to loose any more 
than any of the numerous other States which have 
already expressed their readiness to join the Union. 
Even on octroi duties rea.sonable agreements may be* 
entered into with the Union which must raise its 
own due share of Defence expenses from every State 
individually. There can therefore be no reasonable 
excuse for any single State not joining the one or 
the other Union. The question of individual States 
joining the Indian Federation (this word is now 
preferred) there remains the larger question how 
middle grade States have to link themselves to it. 
These must form themselves into suitable regional 
groups, 

The All India States* People's Conference which 
met at Udaipur from 31st December, 1945 to 2nd 
January 1046, passed a resolution on the future con- 
stitutional status of the Indian States as units of a 
free and Federal Jqdia. The Udaipur Resolution 
recommended absoiipikin of State boundaries so as to 
form autonomous, and as far as possible, self- 
sufficient units in the proposed Federation of India. 

In Standing Committee qf the A. I. S. P. C. 
which met later in Delhi instructed alt Regional 
Councils, under a Resolution on "Smaller .Stalell", 
to submit schemes for the formatioti of units aceord- 
ing to the recommendations of the Udaipur Resolu* 
tion. The "Smaller States" Resolntton stgtes: 
"Rqfional Councils tne requested to ooniiider Reso- 
Intkm No. 6 of tiie Udaipur Conference and to make 
tljitir recoiQdiendations thereon for the eonaidenition 
of the Standing (Committee. These recommendations 
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should be bebcd on the necessity of maintaining 
modern standard of social and economic wel&re and 
administrative elHcieucy. A consideration to be 
borne in mind is the ]ingui.stic and cultural basis 
of such a unit. The larger States which potentially 
fulfil these standards can form units of the Federa- 
tion more or less as they arc. Most of the smaller 
States will inevitably be absori>ed in large units of 
the Federation, which generally should be neighbour- 
ing provinces. It may be feasible and desirable in 
certain cases to group together a number of small 
States which are contiguous in order to form federal 
units. All these matters should be examined and 
reported upon with definite schemes wherever 
]>ossible. When parts of a State are sci>aTatcd or 
cut off from each other it is desirable to make such 
redistribution as to make the State or a unit a com- 
pact area for efficient administration as well as other 
purposes." 

So far only eight of the Deccan States have 
, arranged to amalgamate themselves into a Union 
having an income of 80 lakhs, with their geographi- 
cal boundaries broken do^vn and individtul ruler- 
ships abolished. The States become one State, the 
rulers form a board or Rajamandal with one of them 
according to seniority of age, as Raja pramukh — 
playing the part of a Constitutional Governor. The 
other Unions of Western India, Kathiawar, Rajputana 
and the Eastern Agency are all a simu lacrum of 
amalgamation. 


(in) 

But there is no ground for despair. Eight is 
dawning upon area after area, oven a.s the rays Of 
sunlight take time to brighten the dark siMices of the 
eartii. 

Indeed every day that the ever-marching world 
covers in its journey, fisets are being unfolded which 
reveal the potnibUities of closer union of the incom- 
ing States with the Indian Federation, l^e aboU- 
tkm of the poUtipal .department is followed up by 
the carving out of a States Department whiOh deals 
however only with questions of genwral poEcy affect- 
ing the States as a whole or with cases where direct 
dealing between tiie Btete and 'Onion Covemment 
have heft a feeding of diaaa^lflMtion. Othatwiae 
nwmblr StsCes will he on s hdr witit member Pro, 
vlnosa enjoying direOC tocesi lb the various Depart- 
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mcnts of Goveruinunt. This will put an end to the 
highly irritating process hitherto followed of the 
States having had to approach the Government of 
India on every single issue, big or small only through 
the Political Department. Today the States which 
join the Constituent Assembly have the satisfaction 
of becoming and being a part anl parcel of the 
strucJture^(as well as the functions) of the Govern- 
ment of India. A process of evolution is thus being 
wrought silently and effectively without aU the din 
and dust that ar 9 ompaiiy changes under a Revolu- 
tion and a few years hence when India shall have 
settled down as a composite political entity, our 
succes,sors in Office, in the Legislatures, the 
Ministries, the Newspaper offices and the Political 
organization will begin to wonder that this happy, 
harmuniems, homogeneous motherland of their was 
once harassed and divided up and since pieced 
together by the shrewdness of judgments, the far- 
sighted wisdom and perspicacity of their elders who 
arc now engaged in the struggles of a vanishing 
Empire. 


VIII. INDIA IRREDENTA 

Trent and Trieste which constitute the Italia 
Irredenta of 1914 were amongst Danger Zones of 
Europe. In India too we have our own Irredcntas. 
India has all along been regarded as a Dependency 
in the British Empire. Whenever and however long 
the Congress has laboured for her emancipation and 
Freedom, the power held in view from whose octopus 
grip she is to be released is Britain. Little did the 
Cmigress ever address itself to the French and the 
Portuguese who hold small dots of the country on 
cither coast and exercise sway over it. Chandra- 
nagore, Yanam, Masulipatam (a small portion), 
Pondicherry are all French possessions on the Bast 
Coast of India and Karikal and Mahe on the West 
Coast, while Coa, Din and Daman to the nenth of 
the latter continue to be ruled by the Portugnese. 
Indeed at one time the island of Bombay belonged 
to the King of Portugal who gave it away as a 
dowry to Charles II when the latter married his 
daughter and the Island was acquired by the East 
India Company in 1668 on a rent of and 10 per 
annum. Bqlnbay remained a humble settlement for 
138 years fM. till 1803 and when the Peshwa was 
in 1818 and his Kingdom oMeged, Bombay 
a separate British Indian B^ro^ince, while 


the three other places continued to be under the 
Portuguese. 

Both the French and the Portuguese have sought 
to make their Indian pusses.<dons provinces of France 
gnd Portugal respectively receiving reiM-escntatively 
from these outlying and dependent possessions into 
the counsels of their empires. But the civil liberties 
enjoyed by the Indians under either Government 
were seriously curtailed and in fact became extinct 
in the Portuguese areas. 

Recent events in India have had their rq>cr- 
cussions on these ‘unredeemed’ spots in India. The 
Goanese have fully shared in the National awaken- 
ing that has overtaken the rest of India. They yearn 
for Indian Independence as much as the citizens of 
Bombay or Madras. That their Court and official 
language has been for a century and a half Portu- 
guese, that their fa.shions and fabrics have been 
borrowed from the continent of Europe, not from 
the chalk-diffed Albion to its West have made no 
difference in the political reawakening of the Goanese 
or their political idealism. The imprisonment and 
deportation of the popular Goanese leader, to 
Africa only served to whit the Goanese’s appetite 
for Freedom. No movement has ever been sup- 
presced by repres.sion. No people have ever been 
suppressed by oppression. Like the movement of 
resurgent Nationalism elsewhere in India, in Goa 
also it was ridiculed at first, neglected later and 
finally it is repressed only to reassert itself, and spread 
its wings wide over the area and kindle the pas.sion 
for freedom in every Goan’s breast. Neither the 
pinch beek Imperialism of Dr. Salazar nor the 
irreverent out-pourings of Dr. Bossa, the Portuguese 
Governor General affected the Ooa-Indians' deter- 
mination to throw up their foreign yoke. Even 
the sedate mind of Gandhi addressed itsdf to 
this problem and Dr. Bossa’s impudence betrayed 
him into the accusation against this leader, of 
interfering In the internal life of another sovereign 
Nation. In Hindvsthan Hiere is but one Nation 
and tiiat is the Indiati Nation. There is neither the 
British nor the Portuguese Nation in India and when 
the Britishers of Bengal have admitted themselves to 
be foreigners and diselaimed seats in the Constituent 
Assembly, there is something amusing and ludicrous, 
let alone the irritation and the insult in it,-— when 
a petty officer of a pigmy State snaps his fingers at 
the world Teacher of the age. Buffoonery cannot 
go fttfther than tiiis. The Goans have no political 
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freedom, but they have not even freedom of com* 
merce as Dr. Bossa has made it dear. They too have 
their Acto Colonia which has reduced the Portuguese 
India into a mere slave land. India knows only the 
frontier on the Hast and the West of her 4800 mile 
coast line and the somewhat shorter frontier of the 
liigh Himalayans on the North. What divides Goa 
or Pondicherry is a toll gate represented by a rope 
which would be lifted on the payment of a Rupee. 
Otlierwise Goa and Satara, Pondicherri and Villu- 
puram have the .same Maharashtra or Tamil cultures, 
the same historic traditions and biologic descent, the 
same longings and aspirations, the same goal of 
Freedom and Inde]iendencc. It matters little today 
whether the range of civil liberties in the Goan areas 
m the West or the P'rcnch areas in the East is 
identical or shows a difference of degree, but the 
spirit that unites Goa and Pondicherri with Bombay 
or Madras is the same that was unwisely discarded 
by the Goa Governor General but wisely admitted 
1)y the French Governor when the latter cheerfully 
admitted the right of the French itosscssions in Indiit 
to join the Indian Union. Join they must and join 
thev will one of these daj's, sooner or later, but 
sooner rather than later. 


IX. AN ASIATIC FEDERATION 

On the day of India attaining her full Indepen* 
dence, human aspiration tends to move on to the 
next step or at any rate, visualize it clearly before 
its mental horizon. It is very much like making a 
telephone call, when your eyes moves to a figure 
on the dial ahead of your finger. The eye and 
the hand work in close collaboration and dose 
succession^ The eye guides the fidger and the finger 
directs the eye. Likewise in reading, your eye is 
seeing the words beyond those which your vocal 
apparatus is voidng. Then alone not merdy con* 
tinuity of clauses and phrases, but also co*ordinatioft 
of syntax is correctly comprehended by the mind 
and 'reading* proves 'understanding*. The jpoUtilcat 
prbblems of a country have to be read exactly as 
sentences arc read, and have to be manipulated 
exactly as the telephone dial is manipulated. As 
your voice or as your finger or as your mind is on 
one the earlier words, figures or events, the eye 
and tite mind mardi ahead and viaualiae the next 
words, figures or problems. Even when it was only 


on the threshold of Independence, the Indian 
Political Movement had always comprised and com* 
prehended the wider movement sphere of Asiatic 
emancipation. Slavm'y is like an infectious disease. 
It is no use if your premises are kept clean. The 
disease of yom* neighbour, the contamination of his 
water supply and the dirt in his compound destroy 
the well*being, the purity and the sanitation of yoor 
own abode. What doth it avail a home or a family 
if its frontage is watered when tlie dust from the 
neighbour’s, is blown on to your place by the next 
waft of breeze? An enslaved Ceylon or Singejiorc, 
Siam or Mala 3 ra, Indo China or Indonesia, Japan or 
Phillippines is a perpetual menace to India’s freedom. 
That was why in tlie August Resolution of 1942, ot 
the A. I. C. C. in Bombay, the Congress clearly 
laid down that the demand of Indian freedom im* 
plied and included the freedom of its Asiatic neigh* 
hours alike, Hindu and Buddhist, equally Mudim 
and Christian aud was only a presage and proof 
thereof. Nor is such a wider study of the subject 
neglected. In India we had two oigunizations even 
before the National Government came into being, 
an official one named the Indian Institute of World 
ProbleuLs and a non*ufficial one called the Indian 
Council of World Affairs. It was under the auspices 
of the latter that an Asiatic Conference was at first 
contemplated in the late summer of 1946 iu order 
to establish close contact and communion between 
the nascent Nationalisms of Asia and develop inti* 
mate relations amongst them. It was not merely to 
promote an intercourse of Commerce and cultures 
that such a Conference was thought of, there is a 
higher need, namely the need to take Counsel 
amemgst the several component nationalities as to 
how to reorganize the oriental civilizations, con- 
solidate Asiatic freedom and recover for the East its 
legitimate place and position amongst the Nations 
of the World. 

The idea was by no means a new one. Long 
years ago it was a popular idea with Congressmen. 
Desabandhu and Satyamurthi were taking in their 
own day doao interest In the subject Two successive 
prSsideats of the two Congress sessions held at 
Oouhati snd in Madras, adverted to the subject and 
the Congress itself urged the convening of an 
Asiatie Confierenoe at its Calcutta session (1928) held 
under the Presidentthip of Pandil Motilal Nehru. 
Thia Asiatie Citsitounne was to have been held in 
1B80 but by that time India was imersed in the 
Salt Satyagiraha movement designed to achieve her 
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own freedom. If therefore, the idea wab renewed in 
1946, it was because India felt that she was already 
at the (gateway of that Independence a dim and 
distant glimpse of which she was trying to catch 
in 1920 ftoni tlic beachheads of Dandi and the sea- 
side salt pans and deposits over the rest of the 
Indian Coasst. What a rich synthesis of civiliza- 
tions, — upliftiiu: and multifaceted— could be carved 
out aued*, no-ordinating the ancient with the modern, 
the oriental with the occidental, if only the semetic, 
the Aryan and the Mongolian could work together, 
if only Asia rose from her agelong slumba* and 
her daughtm from her far y^est and far East joined 


hands and worked in unison to assert her individual- 
ity and her integrity in the continents of the world I 
Iran and Iraq, Arabia and Palestine, Afghanistban 
and India, China and Japan, Ceylon and Siam, Indo 
China and Indonesia, Phillippines and West Indies, 
— ^would all coastitutc a harmonious group whose 
virgin resources, as yet unexplored, whose ancient 
traditions as yet untamishea, might well combine to 
raise once again the neglected and despised con- 
tinent of Asia and Africa to the pimmclc of glory. The 
seeds of such a renaissance were sown in March, 1947 
when the Asian Conference met in the ancient fort 
of the Fonda vas in Delhi. 


THE ASIAN CONFERENCE 

The Conference that met at Delhi was an event of unnrecedented historical 
significance. It attracted delegates, observers, and visitors from all corners of 
the continent of Asia. Klaboiate arrangement'' for the reception had to be 
made and Delhi was en fete for a week. 

The countries who sent Delegates were : China, Burma, Ccylone, 
Afghanistan, Tibet, Nei>a], Sikkim, Bhutan, Siam, \’iet Nam, Malaya, Cochin 
China, Cambodia, Korea, Phdippinc, Palestine, Iraq and other Arab States, 
the Central Asian States of the U. S. S. R,. There were ‘observers' from 
Australia, Egypt and Turkey. 

There were a large number of women delegates. Discussions were held 
and decisions taken on economic, social and political subjects in the General 
Conference and in group meetings. A permanent body was later established 
under the presidentship of Pundit Tawabarlal Nehru. 





CHAPTER XLI 

OTHER TRENDS AND PLANS 


INDUSTRIALISATION PLANS 

T he foregoing chapters tend to give what is 
perhaps a one sided picture of the trend of 
devdopment in India. The Congress has 
no donbt laid utmost stress on the first 
place of the village in our economy and it has been 
directly engaged in the revival of village industries 
and specially hand-spinning and weaving. But the 
Congress has not been opposed to industrialisation <x 
big industries, l^ere is no donbt that there are two 
schools in the Congress and the country and one, 
represented by Nehru is for 'Modem' de/ekgonents 
in industry on the lines of the Western countries, 
with necessary planning to avoid the soda} mal- 
adiustments of the Western progress. 

Hitherto, this ddH\te has been rather a c ad e w ka l ; 
fUr tiiere was very little chance for any big industry 
to be estabUahed in India in face Of Govenunent 
opposition. The Tata Iron and Steel Works, estab^ 
fished by JanuhedJi Tata in 1911, have been the only 


big industry in India and this has been nurtured and 
saved from premature demise by ivessurc of the 
Congress and nationalist India. Medium sired in- 
dustry, the textile mills and other works have owed 
their birth and growth to constant iwlilical agitation, 
Swadeshi and boycott inaugurated by the Congress. 

It is true that with the coming of Gandhiji there 
was an ideological change in the Congress attitude 
towards industrialisation. This was partly the re- 
cognition of the need for self-help in giving more 
emplojrmcnt and even a little more income to the 
people in the villages , partly it was a historical 
development. This, latter, has been pointed out 
by N< 4 im: 

"Possibly there is a difference in empha^, a 
realisation of certain human and economic ihictors 
which Wete overlooked previbnsjy in India. Indian 
industriafists sind the pcditiolaas who supported them 
thought 1|D0 much iU terms of the ainteenth centnry 
devek^i^t of enpitefisisB indnstry in Europe and 
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ignored many of the evil conbcquences that were 
obvions in the twentieth century. In India, because 
normal progress had been arrested for a hundred 
years, those consequences were likely to be more far- 
reaching. The kind of medium-scale industries that 
were being started in India, under the prevailing 
economic system, resulted not in absorbing labour 
but in creating more unemployment. While capital 
accumulated at*oue end, poverty and unemployment 
increased at the other. Under a different system and 
with a stress on big-s^e industries absorbing labour, 
and with planned development this might well have 
been avoided." 

Also tlie conditions in India were such that relief 
to the mass of our people, the raising of the villager's 
standard, by however little, was a dire necessity. 
The rehabilitation of the cottage industry under 
these conditions was the only practical plan. Thus 
according G. D. H. Cole : 

"Gandhi's campaign for the development of the 
home-made cloth industry is no mere fad of a 
romantic, eager to revive the past, but a practical 
attempt to relieve the poverty and uplift the standard 
of viUage." 

A similar conviction has recently been expressed 
by Dr. John Mathai, one of the authors of the 
Bombay Plan. 

Gandhiji's ideas about the use of machinery also 
seem to have undergone change. As for Nehru, his 
preference is clear: 

"I am all for tractors and big machinery and 
I am convinced that the rapid industrialization of 
India is essential to relieve the pressure on land, to 
combat poverty and raise standards of living, for 
defence, and a variety of other purposes. But I am 
equally convinced that the most careful planning and 
a^ustment are necessary if we are to reap the full 
benefit of industrialization and avoid many of its 
dangers." 

(Nelirn : Discovery of India.) 


Pi:./.M4SD ItCONOKY AND POST WAX PUNS 

^IhJlklea and practice of planning for Integrated 
Sum. I and economic objectives came to India— as to 


the world — ^with the establishment of the socialist 
State of the U.S.S.R. The pioneer of planning in 
India is Sir M. Visvesara 3 rya, who had written a book 
"Re<«onstmcting India" as early as 1920. He has 
been since then constantly focussing public opinion 
to the need of 'Willed, planned and systematic' 
development of industry. Uater under his guidance, 
the All-India Manufacturer's Orgafiisation put forth 
and tried to work a Five-Year Plan for the develop- 
ment of India, with a program of two new heavy 
industries for each province and cottage industries for 
every district. 

We have briefly dealt with the National Planning 
Committee formed by the Congress and liow it ulti- 
mately languished after the imprisonment of Nehru 
in 1942, in an earlier chapter. 


Bombay Pun 

• During the War, the Government has been busy 
in preventing the industrial development in the 
country, that was natural otherwise. After the War, 
there was a wide-spread discussion on the subject ot 
international plans for reconstruction after war 
devastation and in a new world set-up. The echo of 
these ideas came to give rise to several official and 
non-official Plans. The most remarkable of these 
Plans was that outlined by eight well known indus- 
trialists add economists, mostly of Bombay. The 
present Indian Minister for Finance is supposed to 
have been the brain behind this "Bombay" or 
Tata-Birla Plan. 

The main object of the plan is to remove chronic 
poverty, to raise the purchasing power of the people, 
and to treble the national income during a period of 
15 years. To achieve this increase, the plan proposes 
to raise the net output of agriculture to a little over 
twice the present figure and that of industry, to 
approximately five times the present output. The 
planners of course postulate a!' the outset a National 
Government. 

The Bombay Plan has the modest aim of securing 
a general standard of living which would leave a 
reasmuble margin over minimum requirements of 
human life. 'IThis will mean provisions for : 

(1) balanced diet, (2) dothing, (3) housing, 
(4) public health, (S) sanitatkm and water supply. 
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(6) medical &cilities, (7) minimum education, etc. 
Sources of finance for this Plan are as follows — 

(1) Hoarded wealth of the country, (2) ^ort term 
loan to U. K. such as Sterling Securities, (3) favour* 
able balance of trade, (4) foreign borrowing. 
(5) savings of the people, (6) new money created 
against ad-hoc securities, i.e., on the inherent credit 
of the government. 

The authors of the Bombay Plan later issued a 
part II. The main features arc as follows: 

(1) India should be regarded as one economic 
niiil including Indian States. 

(2) The State planning and private enterprise 
should t)c suitably intermingled. 

(3) The vStatc control is more imiiortant than 
State ownership. 

(4) Standards of living should be raisedt n 
minimum wage established .md .social services 
expanded. 

(5) The State aid for industries should be condi- 
tional upon fixation of prices, limitation of dividends, 
prestTiption of conditions of work and wages for 
lalwur, nomination of government directors, licensing 
and auditing. 

(6) A steeply-graduated income-tax and death 
duties arc recommended. 

(7) The landlords would go. 

The central idea of the second part of the Bombay 
Plan is .a happy compromise between State Socialism 
and Capitalism, in which private enterprise and 
organisation would be directed and controlled by a 
national government responsible to the people. 

Another plan was brought forth by Mr. M. N. 
Roy at this time, whiefa he called the People'a Plan. 
This was a ten years plan to provide for ilto M|tisfiM> 
tion of the immediate and the basic needs of the 
Indiatt people, in respect of fbod, clothing» sbdter, 
health and edneation. Hie basis of the planned 
economy was to be agrionltnre. It recoumeoded 
nationa^tioa of XfSnds, Hinesi Piaheriea, Banking 
aitd l^ordftt Trade. Agiicvdtwewastobemedtanised 


through collective farming. Consumers-goods in- 
dustries were to be emphasised and started with 
State finances. 


Govsrnmknt Pians 

Before the Interim Govmunent was established 
at the centre an all-India plan for a iieriod of 15 years 
had been prepared by the Government of India. The 
planning was done for India as a whole and under 
the then existing constitution. The Interim Govern- 
ment took up the work of development and made good 
iirogress in several directions. Later with the division 
of the country and the disturbed conditions tliat 
followed it, further progress was greatly hampered. 
But with freedom and restoration of i>eace, it may 
lie taken for granted that the plans, with necessary 
modifications and expansion will go forward rapidly 
under Nehru’s Government. 

According to the official plan, lung-term {irojects 
mean : (I) the development of electric ])owvr as the 
basis of industrial development and to a lesser extent 
of agricultural development, pump irrigation and 
rural industry ; (2) the development of indmitry with 
special reference to the production of capital goods 
and the consumer’s goods, required by the bulk of 
the population, and also the maintenance and develo|i- 
incnt of small-scale and cottage industries ; (3) the 
dcvelopfiient of road communicatiom) and transport 
service on a comprehensive scale, specially in rural 
areas ; (4) the improvement of agriculture and with it 
the development of irrigation, anti-erosion measnres, 
land reclamation, etc. 

The foundation of improved education, health 
and housing must be laid at the same time, because 
they are pre-requisite for development of industry, 
agriculture, etc. 

In the social service schemes, two noteworthy 
plans are before the Government ; the Sargent 
scheme for Bdttoatkm and Bbore Committees scheme 
fat Seatfo. 


BnOCATIOMAIf Hivbui«isnt 
* « 

The achemm based on the memarandum prepared 
by filr John Sargont, ISdueathmal Adviser to the 
OovenuMept of India aims at providing all children 
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of India with a certain basic education and enabling 
those who show promise to pass on to High School, 
Universities and other institutions for further educa* 
tion. It also meets the requirements of the country 
for technical education side by side with practical 
training. The scheme deals with various stages of 
School and University education, technical commer- 
cial, arf and adult education: the problem of the 
training of teadhers ; the health of school children ; 
the education of the handicapped ; and recreative and 
social activities. 


Public Hraltu Plan 

A c(>mprchen.sive and rational public health and 
medical ser\iccs policy for the country as a whole 
was issued by Bhore Committee. This Committee of 
All-India Health Survey and Development suggests a 
Rs. 1,000 crore expenditure over next 10 years. 
Personal health services, including dirc'ctional orga- 
nisation, ]>rofes.sional education and other items arc 
estimated to cost Rs. 163 crorcs in the first five years, 
is estimated at Rs. 40 crores and Rs. 62 crorcs in the 
second five year period. The annual j>cr capita 
expenditure will be Re. 1-3-11 during the first five 
years period and Rs. 2-6-6 during the next. The 
Committee aims at a target of one doctor for every 
2,000 citizens. 

The target is to be reached in 1971. 


KxPAN.SION of SciRNTlPIC Rbsrakcu 

One of the first acts of the National Government 
has been to take up a plan for wide expansion of 
scientific research activities. The following seven 
national laboratories have been inaugurated and their 
foundation laid— •(!) Ceramic and Glass Research 
I,aboratory at Calcutta ; (2) National Chemical Labo- 
ratory at Poona ; (3) National Physical Laboratory at 
Delhi ; (4) National Metallurgical Laboratory at 
Jamshedpur ; (5) Fuel Research Station near Dhanbad; 
(6) Road Research Station at Delhi ; (7) Building 
Research Station at Roorkee. 

Education Department is proceeding with devel- 
opment f a ittimber of technical institutes w'hich 
include four institutes of Technology on the lines of 
Me.ssd|ht|||etts Institute of Technology, •'America, 
i tl proposals include a Central Engineering 


Collie, a college for teachers in Technology and 
domestic science and a college for ph3rsical education. 

Tkaining Schrmbs 

Training schemes have lieen actively pursued. 
Several hundred students have already been sent 
overseas, for technical training on Government 
Stipends. 

Land Dbvbi.ofmrnt 

There arc two ways to progress on the land : 
cultivate more and makes better use of that already 
under cultivation. To these ends, a beginning has 
been made backed by the “grow more food” 
campaign. In order to bring more land under 
cultivation and to increase productions from land 
already cultivated, there will have to be a great 
increase in irrigation. Present propo.>»al includes the 
reorganisation of the Central Board of Irrigation and 
the appointment of a Consulting Engineer for 
Irrigation. Soil conservation which means contour 
binding, afforestation, anti-erosion measures, dry 
farming, reclamation of water-logged and salted 
lands, draining of coa.stal land, etc., is another 
important item of the scheme. In order to encourage 
the cultivation of additional land to upgrade the 
means and technique of production, the market value 
of agriculture commodities will have to be established 
at a price level that will ensure adequate production. 
A plan for the adequate development of agriculture 
and animal management has been under considera- 
tion with the immediate object of increasing produc- 
tion by 50 per cent, within the next ten years, and 
by 100 per cent, in fifteen years. Finance involved 
will amount to ten thousand million rupees with an 
additional annual expenditure of two hundred and 
fifty million rupees. 

A high priority has been {pven for food produc- 
tion schemes, but only beeauM 80 per cent of the 
people get there livelihood from agriculture, but 
because of the difficult food rituation and depedence 
on imported food after the war. 

Inhere are other plans already afoot for the 
development of Forests, Fisheries, Road Communi- 
cation, Inland water transport. Postal Services, Gvil 
Aviation, Electric Power and Indian Shi|>piRg. 
There are extensive Railway plans. 



Th« Road that loads no-whoro. 


In Hiroshima, the road that once led through its 
teeming streets to the great Mltsukishi Chemical 
Works now trails away to nothing in the miles of rubble. 
It is symbolical of our civilisation and progress. 


PROGRB8S ! 

In the battle of Waterloo only 87 tons shells were eocbanged 
the whole of the Boar war absorbed a nights bombload of 1914. Bat not even 
a raid of 1000 auper fortresses could have kUled the 90,000 people at Biroablma 
or the 40,000 at Nagaski, The atom InMSb aa used at Hiroshima and Magaaki 
is certainly not the last word in mtmk mitpont. 

Infact, the combination of atomic energy ( both as a source of motive power 
and striking power ) with robot dcvieee foreshadows vreapons with a global 
power range and a striking power which would enable mankind to commit 
suicide at will. ( B. N. Fiedwold.) 



Taking of the Bastille 

The s3iiihol of the Great French Revolution. 
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TWO i VLNIS 
THAI HAVh Bhl^N 
A l>l HINNIAL SOUUCI 01 
INS»>IUAIION IN INDIA S 
S 1 UCiGI I hOU 
I* K I F l> O M 


America Declares Independence 

The jbistorical event that maiks the era of 
progress in a great country 
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IRRICATION ANi) WATERWAYS PLAN 

The most promising development, one that 
might transfonn the face o£ the country, is 
expected from tlie major irrigation cum-Power i>ro> 
jects. The future of India’s industrial and agricul* 
tural developments depend on cheap power. 

India now promises to be one of the leading 
countries of the world in the development of hydro- 
electric power and great strides in this direction 
have already been made. Her ])otcntialities for 
hydro-clet'tric development is estimated at some 
39 million horse-power out of the world total of 300 
millions. Only about a half million horse-imwer has 
so far l)cen harnessed. The biggest hydro-electric 
undertakings arc the three schemes developed and 
brought into operation by the Indian firm of Tata & 
Sons. These schemes have a continued normal 
capacity of 246,000 horse-ijower and inrovide electrical 
energy for the city of Bombay, Thana, Kalyan and 
greater Poona Tlie scheme has also been develop^ 
in Mysore, Kashmir, Madras, linked Provinces, 
Punjab and Travancore. 

Projects under consideration . — ^The following 
new projects now arc under consideration-Hnamely, 
the Bhakra and Nagal in the Punjab, Nayar and 
Rihard in the U. P., Kosi in Nepal, Damodar in 
Biliar, Tista in Bengal, Mahanadi in Orissa, Mach- 
kund, Godavari and Tungavadra in Madras. These 
schemes will provide 4 million killowatts of which 
Kosi Project alone may account for a million and 
a half. 

The work on these important projects has 
already been taken up and is being pursued with 
great zeal and urgency. The blue prints of these 
colossal 'constructive adventures and the story of 
subjugating lofty mountains and mighty rivers and 
harnessing them to the country’s prosperity make a 
facinatin g study. If we look at one of them, tbe 
Damodar Valley Project, we have an idea of what 
is coming. 

The following are the chief features of this 
project: 

(1) The multi-purpose project will provide 
pertiaial irrigation for SOOO/XX) acres and genernte • 
peak load of some 300,000 kilwatts, 

47 


(2) It will benefit more than 5 million people in 
the rural area and more than two million of urban 
population. 

(3) The project will facilitate navigation on the 
Hooghly upto Kanigunj coal-field aica. 

(4) It will provide regular supply of fish all 
along its route. 

A Damodar Valley Corjioration modelled on the 
now famous T.V.A. and modified to suit Indian 
conditions, is Ixfing created. 


INDIAN YOUTH AND THK Fl'TURB 
Kumari Chandralekha Pandit 

After years of bitter struggle in w’hich she 
fought for liberty and the democratic way of life 
not only for herself but for sutfering humanity 
everywhere, India has emerged at the cross-roads 
and now awaits the new era of greater political 
freedom which must inaugmate the age of equal 
oppcutunitics, health and education for the Indian 
milh'ons if real independence is to be achieved. For 
the act of transference of power from Great Britain 
to India cannot in itself usher in tlie Utopia of our 
dreams. It can but unbar the way to freedom — a 
freedom which we must train and educate ourselves 
to use and enjoy to the best of our ability, in 
accordance with our declared policy for the welfare 
and progress of our country and our iicople. This 
gigantic ta.sk is both a iirivilege and a duty and 
towards its fulfilment young Indians must harness 
their education and experience. 

The student community of India has played an 
important and vital part in the continuous struggle 
against British Imperialism. Ever since Gandhiji’s 
appeal in 1619 urging people to boycott British and 
Government-aided institutions, young men and 
wotsum hsvt sacrificed their chances of fonatl 
ednoMim and, as a result of this, of success in pro- 
fessions and financial seenrtty, in order to take np 
their stand as soldiers of the nation. Many con- 
tinued their stndies but broke away from the ivory 
tower of acadUmijc learajng to'ltdd their riiare of 
non-co-operation to the civil disobedience move- 
ments i they faced police fire, they endnred imprison- 
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inetU aud they emerged from cucli •phase of the 
struggle williug to dedicate their lives to the national 
cause. Some day when the true history of the 
Indian connection with Great Britaiu is published, 
the role of studeuts m ihe general national awaken* 
ing, comparable to the resistance movements of 
young people lighting the Nazis in Europe, will be 
honoured. 

A 

« 

India is at a crucial period of her history. Indeed 
she IS in a paradoxical imsition— on the one hand 
she has been acclaimed the leader of Asian and 
indeed liberal opinion in the .realm of international 
affairs. For long the unofficial champion of sup- 
])ressed i>eoplc everywhere, she now commands inter- 
national attention. And yet her domestic affairs 
retard and hinder her potential greatness. 1 do not 
allude to the fast weakening British influence here, 
but to our own tragic inability to end the political 
bitterness which has ])crmcatcd national life and to 
our failure to use combined talent for the solution 
of the myriad vital problems of food, clothing, shelter 
and ai>])alling ignorance. No sensitive individual 
can fail to be acutely distressed by the internal 
trends ]>ievalent in the country. The question before 
the student is therefore: *‘Wliat can 1 do to help?" 
It is a problem which needs careful and unemotional 
consideration, logic rather than sentiment. I would 
like to share some stray views on this urgent problem. 

We Indians arc a iicoplc easily aroused by 
slogans and speeches. Past centuries of unthinking 
religious observance, itoverty, ignorance, intcn.se 
patriotism have combined to form the psychology of 
the average Indian today. We are too easily swayed 
by words and too easily do wu reconcile ourselves to 
suffering. Our fatalism must now be ended. The 
future cannot depend on those who place their trust 
in the stars or in words. Only through constructive 
work can we build up the donnant strength of this 
land and its people. Therefore the first thing is to 
stop talking. To my mind too many conferences 
and conventions, too many leaders, merely adfl chaos 
to the already confused state of affairs. Although 
I believe firmly in freedom of speech and opinion, I 
believe equally firmly in our duty towards unifying 
diverse elements in the country. Unification is 
impossible long as groups of iiersons, however 
capable and well meaning, go around the country 
speaking', in miy opinion, in a somewhat irresponsible 
msi||iqt oi the vital issues before the na^on. Stndent 


conferences of the past have drawn up elaborate 
"constructive programmes" and manifestos and have 
received publicity through the press. However, 
when the concrete results of the speeches and the 
emotional fervour invokerl by them is calculated, 
what results have we? Has the country benefited? 
Have an appreciable number of kissans and mazdurs 
been made literate or been given medical aid by 
student groups? The answer is decidedly in the 
negative. For, although some students everywhere 
have w’orked out the much discussed constructive 
programme, most students have forgotten abont the 
pledges and duties tow'ard.s the ver>' kisnns and 
mazdurs for whom they claim independence. There- 
fore my suggestion would be to decrease the amount 
and intensity of uscle.ss "political" activity such as 
the organizing of innumerable conferences. 

Secondly, there is no reason why every young 
Indian should aim to rise in politics, ^fany are not 
fitted for political work, many are talented in other 
Sections. Emphasis on things political has been 
necessary in the past because it was obvious that 
only with political independence coitld we achieve 
economic and .social independence. Now we look 
forward to a period when talent is required to develop 
the country. The age of proces.sions and speeches 
must be sui>crseded by that of labour. Service to 
the Motherland does not mean the ability to deliver 
an inflammatory speech. It means being able to 
use one’s strength, mental and physical, in assisting 
in the great renaissance of Indian life. There is 
need for teachers, doctors, chemists, engineers, 
dramatists, journalists, social workers. We wish for 
our people a free and democratic way of life, and 
democracy means initially, equal opportunity for all 
citizens — and in order to inculcate this idea in the 
new India it is imperative first for us to develop 
oorsdves according to the opi)ortunities open to ns 
and then to be equipped to serve the nation, not 
with empty inords but with actual work. There is 
no need to be vocally aggressive in one’s patriotism. 
"Patriotism is not exu>ugh".*''It is the harnessing of 
energy and nationalistic zeal towards the pjrogressive 
development of our people which alone is worthy of 
being called national service. Wc have before us the 
example of nations who have struggled and are today 
struggling towards greater fre^om through the 
advancement of their nation. It is up to us, the 
young people of India, to literally build up our 
country to its rightful place in the world. 



CHAPTER XLII 
SOCIALISM OBJECTIVE 

Shn Jai Prakasli Narain 


N O intelligent person lo<la> will doubt that 
the next stag^e in tlic evolution of human 
society is socialism. Hut there will not 
be a like agreement on the question, 
•What is Socialism'. Different theories of socialism 
and different pictures of a socialist society have been 
presented from time to time by socialist thinkers and 
woikers. These differences aie reduced somewliat 
when one takes into consideration only one of the 
several broad schools of socialist thought. Thus, if 
we accept Marxism, or belong to the Marxist School, 
as I do, the differences are greatly narrow'ed down, 
but they arc by no means removed or obliterate^* 
There are socialist movement in the world today 
professing allegiance to ^lurx that widely differ 
among themselves, even quarrel and light with one 
another. The Stalinists and Trotsk3‘ists, for instance, 
both profess to march under the banner of Marxism, 
but they not only differ from each other, but are 
even thirsty for each other's blood. Which of these 
two “Marxian^' schools presents a true picture of 
socialism? Those who belong to ncitlier of these 
warring camps would doubtless say, neither. 

In our own country the Communists and Royists 
both sw^ear by Marx, but w*e have seen the kind of 
‘‘socialist" policy they have followed in the name 
of Marx. We have seen that to them Marxism 
included even working as hirelings of Maxwell and 
spying over Indian revolutionaries. Moreover, both 
these "Marxist" groups arc each other's bitter 
enemies. There are other little groups too in this 
country flying Marxist colours, but never agreeing 
among themselves as to what is Marxism. 

It seems to me, therefore, that in view of M this 
confusion and rival claims, the socialist movement 
in India must evolve its own picture of socialism in 
the light of Marxist thought, of world history since 
Marges death and of conditions in this country and 
our historical badrgrouad. Marxism is a science of 
society and a acientifle method of social change, that 
includes social revolution^ As such» there ii;!an be 


no room for dogmatism or fundamentalism in Marxist 
thought* Those who on the one hand call Marxism 
scientific and on the oilier introduce dogmatism into 
it do it great disservice. In science there is no such 
thing as final truth. Science progresses by the pro- 
gressive elimination of untruth from human know- 
ledge, If Marxism is a science, Marx could not have 
expounded, ultimate truths, but only made approxi- 
mations to them. Today with a vastly developed 
store of human knowledge and vastly greater 
experience and observation of capitalist society, we 
are in a position to make far nearer approximations 
to the trath than Marx. The unending merit of 
Marx, howevei , is that he has given us a method to 
understand and change history even as Darwin gave 
us a method of understanding life. Darwinism and 
Marxism were born almost together, but not even 
the most ardent Darwinist today believes in the 
theories of evolution as they were propounded by 
Darwin. Yet he would proudly call himself a 
Darwinist, My professor of Biology at Wisconsin 
ranked the Origin of the Specie^! only next to the 
Bible amongst the world's book-*, but he ;never 
thought for a moment that he was being disloyal lo 
his master wiien he proceeded to sho>v where modern 
research had proved Ddrwin false or only partially 
true. It is oi>on in the same manner for a Marxist lo 
give not the second but even the first rank to 
"Capital" and yet to seek lo develop and refine the 
partial truths of Marxism. 


n 

With these introductory remarks let me turn now* 
to the subject in hand. The creation of a socialist 
society involves two stages ; the stage of the transi- 
tion, and the stage when socialism has been 
established. It is obvious that the fprm of the transi- 
tional period Will be determined by present condi- 
tions and final objectives, that ts, the final picture 
of Socialism in view« 
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1 shall cuitsidur here only the final picture of 
bocialistn. 

The objectives of socialism are: elimination of 
exploitation and iwverty: provision of equal opijor- 
tunities to all for self-development; full develop- 
ment of' the nieterial and moral resources of society 
and qfilization of these resources in accordance to 
the needs and wishes of society as a whole rather 
than in accordance to the dictates of iiroiit ; equitable 
apportionment of qfilional wealth and social, educa- 
tional and other services between all who labour and 
serve society. 

A system of social organisation that serves these 
ends is a Socialist society. Anything that does not 
is not socialism. No preconceived theories, no 
matter by whom propounded, need detain or confuse 
us if they do not subserve these ends in practice. 

Vital Cuanobs 

I believe that these ends can be achieved only if 
certain vital changes arc made in existing society and 
the econ'^niic and political organisation of the future 
society is based on the foundations described below. 

First of all, there must be complete political 
freedom. There could be no socialism in India under 
British rule. This point needs no emphasis now. 

Second, there should be no privileged economic 
or political class, as at present, f.c., a self-perpetuat- 
ing class weilding economic and political power. In 
other words, the “ruling” Princes and the zemindars 
(not tlic peasant farmers of the Punjab but the land- 
holders of U. P., Bihar and some other Provinces) 
and the capitalists must be made to surrender their 
economic and ]>olitical power and privilege. 

After the removal of the British power, the 
abolition of Princes and of the zamindari and 
capitalist systems should be a comparatively simpler 
problem. If the Indian people proved strong enough 
to destroy the British Kaj in India, nothing could 
.stop them horn destroying feudalism and capitalism 
if they desired to do so. The only limiting factor 
would be the stage of development of the poUtical 
otmadoiisnesa of the masses. In other words, If the 
sol|ial||l movement were to become strqng enough to 
ii 've the mas.ses in the right direction, all these 


changes could be made without much difficulty or 
opposition. 

Abolition of Princedom hardly raises any techni- 
cal problem for socialism to solve. Bourgeois society 
has the .solution ready at hand, and we could draw 
upon the history of bourgeois revolutions, 'fhe 
Princes will only have to be removed from their gadis 
and reduced to the .status of the ordinary citizen and 
their States made part of regions scientifically deter- 
mined with due regard to geography, economic 
resources and cultural affinities. 

Abolition of the zamindari system is also only 
the first step in a socialist reorganization of our 
agrarian economy which indeed involves rather 
difficult questions of theory and practice. By merely 
saying that there will be no znmindars in socialist 
India, vve say practically nothing as to the real form 
of socialist agriculture we wisli to develop in this 
country. I shall describe bdow the main outlines 
0 / our sociali-ed agricultural economy as 1 visualize it. 

Abolition of capitalism is undoubtedly a great 
step forward towards socialism, but by itself it can 
hardly be called socialism. It is merely a negative 
half of which the ixisitive half has yet to be created. 
In what manner capitalism will be abolished and what 
will take its jilace will determine to a large extent 
the kind of socialism that we arc going to have. I 
sliall try to give below the picture I have in mind of 
socialist industry in this country. 

To a consideration of agriculture and industry 
1 shall have to add a few words about banking and 
trade. That w'ould give us a fair picture of socialist 
economy. The political half of my picture would 
then remain to be drawn uji. I shall first deal with 
the economic part of my picture. 


m 

lyct me take up agriculture first. 

The land system in this country are complicated 
beyond description, but they all agree more or less 
in exploiting the tiller of the soil in the interest of a 
small landed and moneyed class. All these qmtems 
have to be scrapped completely and a new system 
created in their place. In building np sodalist 
agriculture we will have to paas through two stages 
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— ^thc co-operative and collective stage, 1 shall 
naturally deal here only with the first stage. 

After the abolition of zamindari, there will be 
a re-distribution of land with a view to breaking up 
big holdings and making the smaller holdings 
economic. No peasant would have more than a 
certain maximum acreage of land, let us say, 30 
acres, and none less than five. No one shall be 
allowed to own land who does not reside in the 
village and actually till his land. The unit of agri- 
cultural economy would be the village. The legal 
ownership of land would vest with the village, as a 
whole, and the village panchayat would have the 
power, according to laws made by the State, to 
settle its lands witli individual peasants. Thus the 
peasants will have a sort of proprietory rights over 
the land settled with them. Present proprietory 
rights will be respected except where found necessary 
to alter them in order to bring about a fairer redistri- 
bution of land and remove gross inequalities at both 
ends. But the proprietory rights would be restricted 
merely to the right of the peasant to receive from 
the produce of the village land his share in accord- 
ance to the size of his holding. No peasant will be 
allowed to sell land to anyone except to the gram 
Panchayat. Peasants will not be allowed to carry on 
cultivation and other farming operations separately. 
Each gtam panchayat, among other thing'* will also 
function as a farmer’s co-operative. The co-operative 
will conduct all farming oi>crations including buy- 
ing, selling and borrowing. All who labour in the 
fields will receive wages in kind or money according 
to the wage laws of the State and the produce will 
he distributed after deducting costs according to the 
size of holding. 


, COU.BC!riVISM 

This is the co-operative stage of socialist farm- 
ing. The next stage is the collective stage in which 
no individual pro|«rietory rights ^ agricultural lands 
(in Russia each collective fanner is allowed to own 
privately up to three acra of land arottnd his lunde- 
stead for kitchen gardening, raising poultry or other 
gjiniiar purposes) sre recognised and all lan^ pertain- 
ing to a village^ or forming unit, are owned and run 
by village collectives. In Russia coUeetivisgtioa wee 
pushed through at great human cost and ipidflr n 
ruddesa dictatorehip. Estimates run up to os high h 
fi|ghre as twenty millions of those who had to he 


“liquidated” in order to moke collectivisation a 
success. I do not favour such a colossal repression 
of the toiling peasant masses, nor does socialist 
theory permit it. 

Abolition of landlordism, re-distribution of land 
and breaking up of big holdings would require State 
coercion to be used against fifteen to twenty ixa* cent 
uf the agricultural population perhajM*. But coUecti- 
sation might require sixty to seventy per cent of that 
population to be rei>ressed. 1 do not find any justi- 
fication for any political party, speaking and acting 
in the name of the toiling masses, to indulge in such 
wholesale repression. Twenty per cent may be 
coerced in the interest of the remaining eighty per 
cent, but there is no justification for repressing 
.seventy per cent of the peasants even “for their own 
good” Cooperative farming itself would require a 
good measure of coercion. But in that case a wise 
mixture of coercion and persuasion, as also con- 
cession of certain economic advantages might be, and 
1 am sure will be, lound to be sufficient. Collectivisa- 
tion on the other hand would require a degree of 
wholesale r^ession that is repugnant to socialism, 
which above all is the expression of Uie will of the 
toiling mas.scs. Therefore, collectivisation will follow 
as the second stage and its pace would be necessarily 
slower and adjusted to the results of propaganda and 
demonstration. I need not, however, emphasise that 
new agricultural colonies and settlements need not 
pass from the co-operative to tlie collective stage. 
They can and will be put on a collective basis firom 
the start. 

Conversion of peasant agricultural economy into 
the sort of co-operative economy described above 
would result in a considerable part of the present 
agricultural population being thrown out of employ- 
ment. Place will have to be found fur this surplus 
agrarian population in industry, particularly in indus- 
tries subsidiary to farming. 


iNDvaiXY 

We tom now to a consideration of socialist in- 
dushy. I visualize two types of industries in a 
socialist India, large scale and small scale. It goes 
without sgytug that both large and small industries 
togatber with agriculture wul* form parts of a 
balanced UatiMuml economy, democratically managed 
and coatrolUed. < 
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All large industries would be owned and managed 
by the Federal or Provincial Governments. Repre- 
sentatives of trade unions would have appropriate 
voice ill the Management from the lowest to tlie 
highest levels. 

I visualise all small industries to be organized 
into Ihioduoers’ Co-ojieratives who would own and 
manage thdir industries. Apart from passing legis- 
lation for the regulation of these co-operatives, the 
Slate will not interfere with their work. These in- 
dustries will mcludb subsidiary agriculttual indus- 
tries as well as existing and .new handicrafts and 
other small industries. 

I visualize and advocate another type of indus- 
trial ownership apart ftom State ownership and Pro- 
ducers’ Co-operatives ; that is, municipal or com- 
munity owner ship. A township or a city may own 
and manage, if not large, middling and small indus- 
tries. The representatives of the workers in these 
communityowned industries would naturally have 
adequate voice in their management. 

1 advocate development of these co-operatives and 
community owned industries, first,, because I do not 
believe it is pus.sible to find employment fur many 
years to come for our surjdus population, which would 
swell further at least by twenty i)cr cent by the 
Revolution in .ngricuburc in large industry alone 
secondly, because I di-sire to prevent the Sutc from 
acquiring the sole monopoly in industry and enijiloy- 
ment. The State under socialism threatens, as in 
Russia, far from withering away, to become an all 
powerful tyrant maintaining a strangle-hold over the 
entire life of the citizen. This leads to totalitarianism 
of the type we witness in Russia today. By ilispers- 
ing the ownership and management of industry and 
by developing the village into a democratic village 
republic, w'c break this strangle-hold to a very large 
extent and attenuate the danger of totalitarianism , 


Trade 

In the field of trade I have the following picture 
in mind. Foreign trade will be entirely m the hands 
of the State. 

'ii 

|a^ij..l trade will be Shared between the State, 
he roew community, and the co-operati'ves. 


All banking will be in the hands of the State. 

Here then is the economic i>icture in my socialist 
India. 

Co-operative farming run by gram i>anchayais. 

Collective forms in new settlements. 

Ivurgc-scale indnstiy owned and managed by the 
Slate. 

Connnnnity-owned and managed industry. 

Small industry organised into Producers’ Co- 
operatives. 


The State 

I come now to the Political part of my picture. 

The State in socialist India must be a full deino- 
cralic State. There can be no socialism without 
democracy. It is a common mistake these days to 
think that there nmst be diclatorshi]> of the prole- 
tariat in a socialist state. This is agaimst the teaching 
of hlarx. The dictatorship of the proletariat has a 
place only in the transitional periiKl from capitalism 
to socialism. And in this period too it is not in- 
evitable in every case. Marx visualized a capitalist 
stale, such as England, where political democracy 
was in full vogue and there was no large standing 
army, where democratic processes could be used to 
bring about socialism. But apart from such rare 
cases, dictatorship of the proletariat has been con- 
sidereil in Marxian thought as essential for the 
lran.sitional period. It is, however, the very essence 
of, Marxism, that once the transition is over the 
vState must become a fully democratic institution. 
When the old ruling classes have been destroyed and 
society has been converted entirely into a .society of 
workers, it is idiotic to talk a dictatorship of the 
proletariat because the proletariat cannot dictatate to 
itself. 

Let me stop here to say a word further about 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. Whether our 
transition in India from present society to socialism 
takes the democratic or dictatorial form— I personally 
think it would take the dtmiocratic form—- it should 
be remembered that dietatorEhty of the proletariat 
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in Marxist tlieory docs not mean the dictatorship 
of a single party, buch as the Communist party in 
Russia. It tneans the dictatorship of a class, or in 
industrially backward countries such as India and 
post'Czarist Russia, of a combination of the toiling 
classes, such as the workers, and peasants and the 
lower middle class. These classes may have one or 
more political parties and these parties must all be 
united in the dictatorship or have freedom to func* 
tion freely under the dictatorship. The dictatorship 
of the proletariat never meant that parties of the 
w’orking class or other toilers would be suppressed ; 
it meant only the sut>prcssion of the niling classes 
and their ixditical and economic institutions. 

Coining back to the question of democracy under 
socialism, it is necessary to explain in some detail 
what this democracy should mean concretely. First 
of all, it should mean that there will be no one party 
rule and that there might be more than one political 
party of the working peoi>le and that the workers, 
the industrial and peasant C(M)i)erativcs, the trai^c 
miions, etc., might form different political parties 
and that these parties should function freely. It 
should mean that there should be full freedom for 
exprcs.sion of opinion and to form voluntary organi* 
xations for political purposes. The trade union, the 
local communitii's, the co-operatives and other such 
corporate bodies of the working people might have 
their own news papers and broadcasting systems and 
conduct their own schools and educational institu- 
tions. 

Democracy under socialism should further mean 
that the trade unions ^ould not be limbs of the 
State and subservient to it, but independent bodies 


supporting the State, and also exercising a check 
over the government of the day. In Russia the trade 
unions have no indeiicndence whatever and have 
been subjected to the will of the State on the theory 
that the State being a workers' state, all workers' 
organisations must be subject to it. Here the State 
and government have been confused. A tiarticular 
State may be a workers’ State, but the government 
of the day might be making mistakes and wilfully 
or unwilfully acting contrary' to the workers’ inte- 
rests. In that case there must Ire inder^rdent organs 
of the working class, such as trade unions -and iu 
a socialist society the trade unions will be second 
in importance only to the Government itself— in a 
position to check or correct or change the government 
in power. 


V 

Thus my picture of a socialist India is the 
picture of an economic and political democracy. In 
this democracy men will neither be slaves to capi- 
talism nor to a party or the State. Man w'ill be free. 
He will liave to serve society which will provide him 
with employment and the means of livelihood, but 
within limits he will be free to choose his avocation 
and station in life. He will be free to express his 
opinions and there will be opportunities for him to 
rise to his full moral stature. 

There will be no great difference between man 
and man — excetit the difference of physical and 
mental endowments — for there will be no great 
difference in incomes. 
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FIFTY-FOURTH SESSION— Meerut, 1946 

President : Achakya J. B. Krifai.ani 

Chairman, Reception Committee : 
Chaudhary Ragbubir Narain Singh. 

General Secretaues : Mridula Sarabhai 
and l>r. B. V. Keskar. Delegates : 2950. 


PRR.mi)Ri^ 

Devoted hk early life as edneationiat. Professor 
in Muzaffarpur College in Bihar. Awsociated with 
Oandhiji in Champaran Satyagrah. Greatly in- 
fluenced the Youth in favour of National service in 
Bihar. Later joined Benares Hindu University in 
1919. Was in charge of Oujrat Vidyapilh 1922-27. 
Organised and ran the Merrut Gandhi Ashram centre 
of constructive work. Service in Bihar Earthquake. 
General Secretary of the Congress 1934-46. Married 
Sucheta in 1934. Author of books on Gandhian 
ideology. Last imprisonment in 1942 August move- 
ment. President of the Congress in 1946. Resigned 
Congress l^residentship in November 1947 on im- 
portant issues of i>olicy of the Congress Government. 


DHTAILS of THR SBSSION 

This session to be held after 6 years was to be 
organised on a grand scale as the ‘Diamond Jubilee 
Session*, but owing to the breakout of communal 
riots at this time in Meerut, only a small session con- 
fined to delegates and few visitors was actually held. 
The Reception Committee arrangements and to be 
cancelled in the main. No exhibition was held. 
Representatives of Indians Overseas and others 
attended this Congress, from Fiji, Malaya, SingA- 
liore, British Guiana, Ken 3 ra and India League in 
London. Large number of visitors attended frie 
ses.sion and the A. I. C. C. Pandal where the open 
session was also held full to tlic capacity. The 
nagar was marked by artistic gateways erected by a 
batch froih Santiniketan under the direction of 
Ngodit'i Kt(|palani and the life in the Nagar was 
enliven "d by the I. N. A. oichestra and stage plays 


under Copt. Ram Singh of the I. N. A. General 
Shah Nawaz was in charge of the volunteers cori>s 
and turned out a ver impressive rally. The Congress 
was held when the League had joined the Interim 
Government and the riots had begun to siuead. 

Condolence resolution took note of many deaths 
of great leaders in the past years, P. Malviya, Vijaya- 
raghavachariar, Srinivasa Iyengar, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Jamnalal Bazaz, Bhulabhai Desai, Satya- 
murti, Shiv Prasad Gupta, R. S. Pandit, and several 
others. A retrospective resolution reviewed the 
events of the past six years and a half, payed its 
homage to those who had died or suffered for the 
country and took note of the suffering of the people 
during war years, by repression, maladministration 
and famine. It expressed alarm at the trends of in- 
ternational developments and at the api>carance of 
the atomic bomb as a new weapon of war, and ex- 
pressed once again the Congress ideal of peace and 
international justice and peace. The Congress ratified 
the decision of the Working Committee with regard 
to Constituent Assembly and Interim Government. 
There were resolutions on South and East Africa 
and of greetings to Indonesian Republic, and on the 
States. The Congress adopted the principles and 
program in the Congress Election Manifesto and the 
August Resolution with regard to the contents of 
Swaraj. The resolution on communal strife expressed 
horror at the happenings in Bengal, Bihar and parts 
of Meerut District and lay^lhe re^nsibility on the 
preaching of hatred and violence for political pur- 
poses. The Congress warned the country against 
such propaganda and urged the necessity of security 
and rehabilitation, Resolution on changes iu Congress 
Cenatittttion authorised the A. I. C. C. to nuke 
amendments to make Congress more widely repre- 
sentative of the people. 



Stnlne of 
liberty has 
Itecu a symbol of 
American Democracy 
and a hope & promise foi 
all people of the world; 



great 
Ameiicaus 
who have been 
cUUaw. Af 'QPC 
World’ and friends of all 
suppressed people and of the 
cause of Indian Pteedom. 




Leuli Fischtr 


PmtI Buek 






GREAT LEADERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 



George Washington Abraham Lincoln 


The idealism and statesmanship 
of these and other American 
leaders upholding Freedom, 



Unity and Democracy have sus* 
tamed and guided the Indian 
people in their struggle. 


Wqoerow WUaon 




BOOK X 


THE INDIAN UNION 





Si I K. Pillule Dutt 


“Pel \\ ecu Indian nationalism, Iiulinn freedom 
and British Imperialism, iliere can be no 
common gnmiid and if we remain within the 
imperialist field, whatever our name or status, 
whatever outward semblance of political pow’Cf; 
may w’o have, we remain cribbed and confined 
and allied to and dominated b> reactionary 
forces of the areal vested interests of the 
Capitalist World*’. 

jAWAIURlyAL NKHRr, 
Ptesidcnlial address io fhc 
Lucknow Congress, 1936, 


T HROrOHOUT the modern era ever since 
the fust Kuropean naviRators at the end of 
the !5lh Century revealed the unity of the 
ftlobc, India has been in the centre of the 
world iMililics, The wealth of India tvas the praise 
and object of the Kuropean colonising powers ; and 
they only’ stumbled on America (as the very name 
“West Indies** for the land they reached across the 
Atlantic revealed) in the search for cn alternative sca- 
route to India. Through the following Centuries 
world history has been built up round the issue of 
the dbmination of India. Behind the sttccessive 
struggles of Britain with Spain and Portugal, snd 
with Holland* with France, wnth Russia and Germany 
can be traced the issue of the route to India and the 
domination of India. This astiect of IndiaV role In 
world politics*-as the object of politics of other 
powers as the iwiae, the battleground, the pawn^ 
instrument and the strategic base ha» continued info 
our time. 

4S 


But it is oiih- in the last half a century and 
especiallv in the last ijuarter of a century wdth the 
further dc,vclopmeiit of the iiatioiml movement that 
there has arisen, for the first time, the beginnings of 
an Indian foreign policy- -the beginning of the 
awakening of the Indian people to an iiidci>endent 
role in world politics wdiich is destineil to be a great 
role in the future. 

The old situation of India as the object of 
Iin]>erialism in wwld politics is still important to 
study because it still powerfully affects the actual 
situation and piovides the background of the problems 
of the national mo\'emeiit in the sphere of inter- 
national politics. 

The concentration of British wwld strategy 
around the pivol of the domination of India yau be 
traced with increasing clearness through the past two 
centuries. The 18th cenlurv wars of Britain and 
France revolved primarily, not so much around the 
kaleidosco]>e of the shifting European constellations 
which appeared as their immediate catise, but around 
the struggle for the New World and for the domina- 
tion of India. The loss of the fTnited {States increased 
the importance of India. 

When Napolean directed his expeditions to 
Egypt and the Near Bast, he had before him visions 
of the advance to India. Through tho 19th Century 
Russia appaared ns the bbgey extending ever farther 
over Aala and threatening India. When Britain 
abandoned isolation at the beginning of the 20th 
Centuty^ the first step in the alkndontneot of iaola- 
timl wa$ the allianoe with Jajlknp, attd the revised 
AmtWwwwAwie Treaty, \Vhen it was renewed, con- 
tainad th# fotmule for Japaneae assistance in inain^ 
taining Rtitieh domination in Xndia^ The oonflict widi 
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(teiinaiu tiuiicd espcciall.v uii Uit* coutiol o£ the 
Muldltf J'lasl, o[)ci)inK up tlio v\aj to India. 

India has thiouRhiiut provided the inexhaustible 
le-ervoir for Britain, alike of material and of human 
lesour^es, not only for its own conquest, but for the 
wliolp ikjIk'v ol Asiatic countries or even beyond 
the coufmeSjOf Asia, and cliarged to India. A British 
Military Officer wrote in 185ft : 

"Most of out* Asiatic wars with eouutries bc 3 'ond 
the limits of our h'tiipiro have been carried on 
bv means of tlie iniUtars and monetary rc- 
souices of the (Itivernment of India, thoiiRh 
the objects of tluise wais w^Te, in some in- 
stances, purely British, and in othcis but 
remotely connwtwl with the interests of 
India." (Mapir Wingate -"(hir Financial 
Relations with India", 1859, p. 17.) 

Wars Mcie conducted on this basis in Affthani- 
staii, Burma, Siam, China, I’etsia, Mcsoi>otamia, 
Arabia, Keypl and Abys.sinia. 

The liniilless calculations and asiiirations of the 
British Military authorities, diirinq the 19th century 
period of oxtciidinf; power, to achieve world dotnina 
tion on the basis of India w'cre illustrated in the out- 
burst of Sir Charles Napiei wdio was Coiiimaiuler-in- 
Chief under Lord Balliousie before the revolt of 1857 : 

"Would that I were Kim? of India T wimld 
make Moscow and Pekin shake. . . . The five 
rivers and the Punjab, ihc Indus and Sind, 
the Red Sea and Malta, what a chain of lands 
and waters to attach F,nRland to India I Were 
1 kinjf of P'nRland, T would from the ]>ulacc of 
Bellii, thrust forth a clenched fist, in the teeth 
of Russia and France, Ktif>1and’s fleet should 
lie all ill all in the West, and the Indian Army 
all in all in the Fast." 

The size of the Indian Army and the enormous 
si'ale of expenditure upon it have been largely 
governed, not only by the needs of holding in sub- 
jection the people of India, but by the calculations 
of its a.se for wars and expansion beyond the frontiers 
of India. In 1885 Sir Courtena> Ilbert, of tlic 
Viceroy's Opuncil, explained in a minute of dissent 
to th<' jxistdig policy : 

VA standing Army whidi is lat^tec then neces- 
sary for home requirements will be a tempta- 


tion as an almost ii resistible wcniiun of offence 
l*eyoiid the frontier." (Sir Courtenay Ilbcit, 
Minute of IJis^ent, August 14, 1885). 

This prophecy was fulfilled iii the conquest and 
annexation of Burma which followed iininediatcly 
after. Then came the Cliitral Expedition of 1895, the 
inglorious caraiiaign of Tirah, the annexation of the 
North-wesl Frontier regions under Curzon in 1900 
and the Tibet Expedition of 1904 

In the discussions on the budget of 1904-5 Sir I*), 
lillis defended the polic> of expansion against the 
criticisms of the Indian national leader, Ookliale : 

"Are we to be content to hide ourselves behind 
our mountain barriers under the foolish im- 
pression that we should be safe, whilst the 
absorption of Asiatic kingdoms is steadily in 
progress. ... It is, I think, undoubted tliat 
, the Indian army in future must be the main 
factor in the maintenance of the balance of 
IHiwer in Asia. It is impossible to regard it 
any longer as a local militia for purely local 
defence and maintenance of ordei." 

Lord Curzon was even more explicit in his state- 
ment in relation to the same discussion : 

"India is like a fortress with the vast moat of 
the sea on two of her faces and with mountains 
for her walls on the remainder. But beyond 
these walls which are sometimes of by no 
means insuperable height and admit of being 
easily penetrated, extends a glacis of varying 
breadth and dimension. Wc do not want to 
occupy it, but wc also cannot afford to sec it 
occupied by our foes. We are quite content 
to let it remain in the hands of our allies and 
friends ; but if rival and unfriendly influences 
creep up to it and loiffe themselves right under 
our walla, tve arc compelled to intervene 
hecauise a danger would thereby grow up that 
might one jday menace our security. This is 
the secret of the whole position in Arabia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Tibet and as far eastward** 
as Shun." 

The conception of Lord Curzon, whose govmi* 
ing influence may be traced in the whole aubsoqtfout 
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policy dovm to the presient day, can be found more 
fully expounded in his book “^oblems of Far East.*’ 

"The Indian Knipire is in the strategic centre 
of the third most important iHirtion of the 
globe. . . . But her central and commanding 
iwsition ts nowhere better seen than in the 
political influence which she exercises over the 
destinies of her neighbours near and far, and 
the extent to which their fortunes revolve upon 
an Indian axis." (Rt. Hon. G. N. Cmrzon, 
"Problems of the Far East", 1895, pp. 9-10). 

This traditional attitude of British imperialist 
strategy in relation to India cuntiiiued through the 
first world war, through the era between the two 
world wars, aiuHhrough the second world war. The 
conflict of British and German impcrialisin which 
cuhuiuatcd in the first world war develoi>ed especially 
over the drive of German expansion to the Middle 
liast along the Bcrlin-Bagdad route, the route to 
India. Indian resources and Indian troops wer^ 
ficely used by Britain in the first w’orld,war. 

The strategic importance of India to Britain 
increased in the iieriod between the two world wars. 
The new Middle-Kastcrn Empire and system of 
influence was built up on the basis of India. The 
concentration on the Cape route with the new naval 
base of Simonstown to balance the possible loss of 
effective control of the Mediterranean, and on the 
supposedly impregnable naval base of Singapore to 
command the gateway from the Pacific into the 
Indian Ocean, alike reflected the central concentra- 
tion on the control of India and of the routes to 
India as the pivot of the empire. As the iiaasage 
through the Alediterrauean and the Suer. Canal 
became inerea.singly precarious, the Imiierial Air 
Eine unitiflg Britain with Aastralia through Baghdad, 
Karachi, Calcutta and Singapore, and with the Far 
East through India and Siam, became increasing^' 
important as the lifeline of the empire. As Japan 
extended its hold on the Pacific and on the coast 
and riverways of China, the land route through 
Bunns assumed a nctv importance 

The vulnerability of all these preparations was 
rcmled in the second world wat. The war of 1914 
had been relatively remote from India despite the 
use ol Indian troops and resources overseas. But in 
194244 war and invasion overran the closest 
neighbours of India and reached die borders of India. 


The war of 1914 had laid a heavy economic strain on 
India. But the !>ccond world war brought not only 
far heavier economic exactions, it brought extreme 
inflation, economic disorgamsatiou and famine. The 
war of 1914 had stimulated and sharxicued political 
question foi India. But tlic seiond world war 
brought the Inndamcntal (lucstiuu of Indian indepen- 
dence to the forefront of Indian |>olitics. 

The second world v^ar revealed the increased 
wuakemng of British mqicrialism. Nut the strength 
of British imperialism in Asia, hut the combined 
strength of the United States the Soviet Union and 
Britain, and with the decisive battles fought in 
Europe, thus facilitating the ultimate concentration 
of ]M)wcr against Japan, led to the final reversal of 
the disasters uiid losses suffetul by the British 
Umpire in Asia. But the attempt to reestablish the 
old colonial system after the war met with powerful 
resistance in face of the enormous advance of the 
colonial liberation inovemeuls in A.sia 

Neverthek'ss there is no question that India con- 
tinues to Occupy a iKihition of decisive importance 
for British world strategy aftei tlie second world war, 
Betw'cen the two key areas of British imiicrialist 
domination and influence, the Middle-East and South- 
East Asia, India represents the pivot and, from the 
standpoint of British policy, the indispensable base. 
In its rear-guard battle against the colonial movements 
in Asia, British imperialism used India as its main 
military l>a<<c, its source of supplies and even its 
recruiting ground for troop.s. The dangerous tenden- 
cies of reactioiiaiy iioUcy in British and the United 
States towards an anti-Soviet allignnient have their 
liowcrful rciwrcussions for India. 

But in the niodeni era a new factor has come 
uiKin the scene. The national awakening of the 
Indian iicuple has carried with it, with increasing 
dearness the demand for aii indqicndent foreign 
policy, not on the side of imperialism but oa the 
side of the liberation movetnents of the peoples. The 
conflict of iuqierialism and the Indian peoi>le finds 
oxiiression also in the field of foreign policy. 

This tiooBiet has only come to the front in the 
most recent period. Bcior to tlie„ivsir of 1914, the 
Indian nattonal movmaent did not attempt to take 
tqp any active role in relatfoa tv world political 
questions save in respect of the special question of 
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Indians abroad and llie disabilities under which they 
suffered in the otlier countries of the Kinyire, 

This sense of importance in relation to the 
major world political issties of the epoch should not 
be mistaken for indifference or deliberate isolation. 
Withip the .political movement, and even in sections 
of the population far beyond, there was intense 
interest in foreign ijolitical events in so far as these 
might be felt to bear dii the prospects of Indian 
liberation. Every*;, sign of weakening of British 
imperialism as in the South African African war, was 
followed with eager hopefulhess. The victory of 
Japan in 1905 was hailed with enthusiasm and a new 
sense of confidence as the first victory of an Asiatic 
Ijower against the hitherto supposed invincible forces 
of Western imperialism. The struggle of Egypt and 
Ireland against British domination, of the threatened 
Turkish Empire against the predatory schemes of 
the powers, of Persia against the Anglo-Russian plans 
for partition, aronsed passionate sj'mpathy. The 
Russian Revolution of 1905, the Turkish Revolution 
and the Chinese Revolution awakened answering 
echoes. All these were indications of the first 
beginnings of a wider international consciousness. 

The war of 1914 and the Rus.sian Revolution of 
1917 brought a new situation. 


promises of self-determination might be applied to 
India. Tilak was deputed to represent the Congress 
to the Peace Conference at Versailles, and, after the 
refusal of his jiassport by the British Government 
had prevented his attendance, he wrote a letter to 
Clemenceau as President of the Peace Conference 
to press the claims of India. In the course of this 
letter he wrote: 

“It is unnecessary for me to dwell upon the 
imperative importance of solving the Indian 
question for the purpose of ensuring the future 
peace of the world and the progress of the 
people of India. India is self-contained, 
harbours, no design upon the integrity of 
other States and has no ambition outside. 
With her vast area, enormous resources and 
prodigious popdbtion, she may well aspire to 
be a leading Power in Asia. She could there- 
fore be a powerful steward of the League of 
Nations in the East fUr' maintaining the peace 
of the world aiid the .stability of the British 
Empire against all aggressors and disturbers of 
the peace, whether in Asia or elsewhere.” 

The document of 1919 is the first document of 
the Indian national movement in the sphere of world 
policy and reflects the outlook then prevailing. 


In the war of 1914, the then dominent moderate These hopes were destined to be dashed, 
leadership of the national movement gave its full “India” was made an original member of the League 
support to British iiniieridism in the hope of thereby of Nations. The anomaly of such a “membership”, 
earning the reward Of democratic advance in India, when the control of India, and therefore of the 
The National Congress deputation in London at the representation and policy, w’as entirely in British 
time of outbreak of war, consisting of Lajpat Rai, hands, has been sharply expressed by Professor A. 
Jinnah, Siuha and others hastened to proclaim co- B. Keith: ; . 


operation for a speedy victory for the Empire. In 
the earlier years of the war. National Congress 
became the scene of ovations to the leading Govern- 
ment representatives who attended it. 

A small group of militant nationalists represented 
by Hardayal, Barkatullah and others enttted intb - 
relations witii Germany and formed an Indiah Com- 
mittee in Berlin. The.se, however, exercised no very 
great influence. 

7'K Withiii;|^ndia militant struggles were conducted 
by thb lcft-'^||ng of the national movement. 

tlm. close of the war the NaKo^^ii Congress 
s^ll ^tertaiiied the hope that the widely current 


“The fundamental mistake was that of 1919, 
when India was given a place in the League 
of Nations at a time w'hen her policy, internal 
and external, was wholly dominated by the 
British .Government. The justifleation for 
: Leagfie membier^ip %as autonomy : it could 
. ly fee for the Qrcat Domimems: 

of ; iiidia, it hftd ilo present truth, and it (mtdd 
hm'dly be. ^id that its early ftllfllment was 
’ possible. .|n these .circuhtstcuices, it would 
k . have Imeh wism* cehdidly to thiat ilndia 
eould hot be given tireh ^ place in the Leaj^, 
whil^ leaving it , Opeh for har, hutbho- 
motui, to be ecc^dad di^hihet m 
.-Anvih; is,' ;in;;ihe:-Leag!^.r^ 
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frankly anomalous ; for her policy is deter* 
mined, and is to remain determined indefinitely, 
by the British Government." (Sir A. B. Keith, 
"Constitutional History of India", 1937, 
pp. 472-3). 

The "membership*^ of India in the League of 
Nations under these conditions meant only another 
vote in the hands of Britain. 

While the older leadership of the national move- 
ment as illustrated in Tilak’s letter of 1919 still 
looked to British imperialism as their natural leader 
and could publicly oHer India as "a iiowerful 
.steward for maintaining the stability of the British 
Empire", new currents were developing from the 
end of the first world war. The Russian Revolution 
of 1917, the world revolutionary wave which followed 
at the conclusion of the war and the advance of the 
colonial liberation movements in all subject countries 
led to a new world .situation in which India was 
vitally concerned. Against the old reactionary camp 
of Western imperialism, the broad common interests 
of the Soviet Union, the international working-clas.s 
movement and the national movement in the colonial 
countries now provided the basis for a new world 
alignment. To this new world front all the pro- 
gressive currents of Indian nationalism responded. 

The advance of the Chinese national, revolution 
during 1925-27 awakened enthusiastic response in 
India. In 1927 the National Congress carried a 
resolution to protest against the dispatch of Indian 
troops to Shanghai for use against the Chinese 
revolution. In the same year the National Congre^ 
took part in the foundation of and affiliated to the 
International : League of the Oppressed peoples 
against Imperialism, being represented at; the 
Brussels 'Conference by Nehru. This was an im- 
portant landmark in the development of the common 
front of the world anti-imperialist forces l&^ing up 
the colonial peoides and tile international w^king- 
iclass.,;; 'V- ■■■ 

: ;ThiS- awakening, swept 
.rateit -:o£ ;the-. fc^ist: war. .oft^iye; ''ahd'..in 
/coinplidty.. of -.^itiSh'-iihpeii^ ^ 

':aggteS^on':'<^.''^#'hasten|!i^^ 

';War<.''.'^«''Katn»tel Cottgrins 'toGR/itS; 


1936 and affiliated to the International Peace Cam- 
l)aign, subject to Uie Indian viewpoint that no stable 
peace could be built up on the basis of imperialist 
exploitation, that no sanctity of treaties could be 
recognised which maintained imperialist domination, 
and that India required freedom to act as a free 
member of the League of Nations. 

In 1936 at a time when the British and French 
Government were supporting "non-intervention** in 
relation to the German Italian war of aggression 
against Spanish Democracy, the Indian' National 
Congress proclaimed at its session at Faizpur in 
December, 1936: 

"Fascist aggression has increased, tlie Fascist 
Powers forming alliances and groupings them- 
selves together for war with the intention of 
dominating Europe and the world, and crush- 
ing the political and social freedom. The 
Congress is fully conscious of the necessity of 
facing this world menace in co-operatibu with 
the progressive nations and the peoples of the 
world.** 

In F'ebruary, 1938, the Haripura flession declared 
for support of “collective security** and condeihned 
the policy of complicity with fascist aggression 
which were bringing nearer the menace of war. In 
1938 a boycott was t^oclaiined against Japanese 
goods. In the spring of 1939 the Tripuri session of 
the National Congress explicitly dissociated India 
from the Munich policy. 

"The Congress records its entire disapproval of 
the British foreign imlicy culminating: in Hie 
Munich Pact, the Auglo-ItaKan Agreement 
and the recognition of Rebel Spain. This 
. l>olicy has been one of deliberate betrayal of 
.^^ocracy, repeated breaches qf pledges, 'Hic 
ending oI the system of cteilecHve ;^ 
and co.'bpera^ibu uath'^^ Gbvtentnent^W^ 

'■ ■ '8yow^eitemite''oi4bteoct^.^pd.£fe^^ 
'yv'llte i^Pnjpfess; 'it^if'.'^ititeIy.v::ftoni,' 


.aidl- : vlt 


ikjS' I 'i' ''aj;!!':.' "it,..'''!'!.'.!?* vI ■■ ■.■ '.'k '■■■ i".- -i' v" 
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British declaration of war against Germany in 1939 
during the critical preceding years when the British 
Government was giving practical and diplomatic 
assistance to fascist aggression. 

The second world war brought new issues and 
alignmeqts. It. was a tragedy that the deep anti- 
fascist sympathises of the Indian national movement, 
proved by many years’ record and the open declara- 
tions of readiness to particit>ate as a free ally in the 
liberation of the United Nations were blocked and 
frustrated by the reactionary obstruction of British 
imperialism under Tory domination. 

But the sequel to the second world war has 
brought the issue of the aligmnent between 
imperialism and the liberation forces of the world 
to new sharpness and these questions arc of vital 
concern to India today. 

The end of the war has given i ise to a new world 
situation whose outlines arc still fluid and taking 
shaiie. There is the danger of ttie division of the 
world into two hostile camps, with the immeasurable 
menace of a .third world war. It is still possible to 
check this danger by the united resistance and acti- 
vity of the democratic forces of the peoples against 
the reactionary war plans. 

The outcome of the victory in the war of the 
alliance against fascism has given rise to a two-fold 
tendency — one progressive, the other reactionary. 

On the one hand it has opened the way to an 
enormous democratic iiopulnr advance. Fascism the 
main spearhead of reaction in the preceding yearsi, 
the leader of the offensive against democracy and the 
most brutal exponent of the open and unconcealed 
theories of racial domination had been defeated. 
German, Italian and Japanese imperialism had been 
eliminated from the ranks of the Powers. Anglo- 
American imperialism remains but has to shai^e, world 
leadership with the Socialist Soviet Uniicm; in an ; 
uneasy partnership. The Soviet Union, despite the 
grim losses of the war has emerged from the wai* 
enormously strengthened in its world position and 


cause and .served Hitler. Jai>an’s grip on China has 
been broken and the march of the Chinese National 
and Democratic Revolution is resumed despite 
pressure of American reaction placing obstacles in 
the path. All over Asia the advance of the liberation 
movements makes itself felt and a new inspiration 
has been kindled by the example of the Indonesian 
Republic holding out against the military assault of 
Anglo-Dutch reaction. 

On the other hand, all this ijopular advance has 
given rise to contrary tendency from the old con- 
servative world of imperialism centred in the West 
in Anglo-American imperialism. Imperialism has 
been weakened by tlie outcome of the war, and has 
had to execute many partial sfrategic retreats, as in 
India and Bunna. But imixarialisin does not lightly 
give up. Attempts are pressed forward to re-impose 
the old colonial system in Asi'g, to undermine the 
new popular regimes in Kurp|^ and to build up a 
Western Block of Imperialist ^reaction against the 
Sojriet Union. In Mala3'a active measures arc being 
taken against the national liberation movement which 
played such a key part in driving out the Japanese. 
In Indonesia military oi>erations are conducted to 
destroy the iudciiendent Republic. In China 
American imperialism intervenes with arms and 
troops. In Greece Britain imposes by armed force a 
reactionary government based on the monarchist 
fa^t elements which had sided with Hitler. Above 
all, all these reactionary alignments and intrigues all 
over the world centre once again today, as they 
centred in those critical years of the era between the 
two ycars^ in the supreme aim of impetialist reaction, 
the world alignment against the Soviet Union 
because the Soviet Union is correctly seen by 
imperialism as the main bulwark of the world forces 
of libwation of the peoples, who stand opposed to 
impefialism. 

India is very vitally concerned in this new world 
alignment. Just Indian naty|pnal opinion correctly 
understood In^nu JInterests in the alignnient which 
[>reced»i t$c sd: is equally neceisa^y . and even 
ittore ne^sibmr^ inday.' ;: I^ interests do not 
coincide ' wifih the . f^i^ttonary strategy of Anglpr 


influence, ' Atueiiban imperialism even! when thsit r 

Strategy iS''tak^'ovm'hlom';T^::hands^;by 
European nations are pressing Govanment. ilie Ini^n: i^biud 
the path of advanced democratic protested agaMst, the use' ^ili^an t^^ 

the old feudal and mihtarist and peoffle hi the tasks Buirm*,; 

ibig business fbrdes which had betrayed tfie natkmal in Mahya and indonesia> ^is imiflint is pnl;^ 
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of the greater world conflict in which India is in declaring it>> solidarity with the Indonesian 
vitally concerned. Republic. 


New horizons and new i>os.Hibililics for India in 
world i>olitics have opened out in the most recent 
])eriod with the measure of victory of the Indian 
national movement and the establishment of Gov- 
ernments based on Indian national leaders. This 
change aheady became visible with the cstablislimcnt 
of the Piovincial National Government under the 
leadership of Nehru, even though still within the old 
forms of the Viceroy’s Council, in Augu-st, 1946, and 
has been carried further with the establishment of 
Dominion Status in August, 1947. 

From August, 1046, onwards a great change has 
taken place in the character of Indian representa- 
tion in the councils of the nations in jilace of the 
previous puppet misrepresentation of India by British 
nominees. In the United Nations India has been able 
to ]>lay foremost progressive role in association with 
the Soviet Union and other democratic uat^ns 
against the block of reaction led by the United States 
and Britain. 

This WHS shown in the fight against the racial 
reaction and annexationist inilides of South Africa 
conducted in the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in the end of 1946. The Indian delegation, 
led by Ihlrs. Pandit, maintained a tireless fight which 
won universal admiration. This fight was actively 
supixirted bv the representativeh of the Soviet Union, 
Egypt, Poland, Mexico and other countries. In the 
end the South African proposal of General Smuts, 
although sitpiKirted by Britain and the United States 
and their satellites was defeated by 31 votes to 21 ; 
and the Pranco-Mcxican resolution, which recognised 
the essential justice of India’s claim, was carried by 
32 vote» to 15, t.e., with the two thirds majority 
needed to invest it with the authority of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. This was a signi- 
ficant victory of the democratic forces in the United 
Nations. 

Similarly in the fight on behalf of the IndAneaieiiii 
Republic against l>utch attgresaipo befbre the 
Security Council of the United Nations Iftdie wss 
able to play its part in raisipg the isfue, as well as 


AnullicT notable dovcloiHiicnt was tlic Pan-Asian 
Conference convened under Iiidinn uuspices at Delhi 
in March, 1947, and attended by representatives 
from nearly all the Asiatic countiics, including the 
Indonesian Republic, Vict-Nam and the Soviet 
Asiatic Rciniblics. The iirogrcssivc and democratic 
character of this conference, exjiressing the new 
rising forces of the fiuoplcs of Asia, was a striking 
contrast to tlie old type of icactionary “Pau-Asiaii” 
dreams assiwiatcd with Japanese imi>erialisni. 

Indian mdc]>cndcut control of foreign ]>olicy has 
also made possible iudciicudcnt Indian representa- 
tion m tli9 cai>ituls ot the w'urld, not only in London 
and Washington, but eiiually in Moscow , thus open- 
ing the way to new and closer contacts with all the 
countries of the outside world. 

At the same lime is necessary to rcs*ognisc that 
the manoeuvres of the old reactionary forces of 
British and American imperialism arc still active in 
rcladoii to India and seek to draw India into the 
nctw'ork fif llie strategic plans associated with the 
Anglo-American bloc. The high commanding i>osi- 
tions of the armed forces in both the Dominions still 
remain in British hands. American diplomacy and 
designs of commercial expansion actively seek to 
lircss forward ])enctratiou in India. 

New problems arc arising for India as for all 
countries in the present alignment of world iiolitics. 
India’s interests lie in international democratic co- 
operation on the basis of the freedom of nations, in 
friendship with all natioiu in the cause of peace, and 
in opposition to all attempts to divide the world into 
oiiposiag blocks. In pursuit of these aims India’s 
natural associations will be closest with all the rising 
democratic progressive and anti imperialist forces of 
the world, just as theite will stand without com 
.promise for the fullest completion and maintenance 
of the uuf^ered freedom and indoi endonce of India, 
TbMd ia everif ground for confidence that (dong these 
tin^B of a democratic foreign policy India will be able 
to play a greet and fruitful part in the coming event- 
ful cm of world tiiitory, 
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INKWUiXCI-: OK OTIIKR COUNTRlIiS 
ON INDIAN STRlI('.OU*: 

The freedom struKitle in Indi * has all thruuAh 
htvn Rfcatly influenowl by the trend of thought and 
events in the world. Stirring \\«)rld events have 
taken idnee before the birth of the CouRress, The 
French 'Revjduluin has been a perennial fountain 
head of inspiialion to all down trodden people and 
it and the ideas on which it took birth, naturally 
influenced India at a later time. The newly 
'educated' class in India wiTe dee[>ly excited by Mill 
and other lilMjral IbiRlish political writers. To the 
more daritiR, exteremist school, Ma/inni, Cavour and 
Garibaldi were a Rreat source of inspiration. As we 
liave si'eu the birth of a nationalist movement in 1905 
was not a little influenced b> the defeat of Tsarist 
Russia by u small Asian jHiwer— Jajmn, and the rise 
of oriental Japan to a modern proRressive and strong 
power touched the iniagination of Indians and other 
Asians dcejily. The awakening in the China of Sun 
Yat Sen had a similar effect All b'ast was astir. A 
revolution tiaik place in Itan in 18(*6, in the Ottoman 
liinpire of the Turks in 1908, In China in 1907 and 
on a large scale in 1912. The Indian movement was 
only a iiarl of this floodtide. 

The World War I, a war that involved all the 
world and releaseil tremendous new forces, had 
naturally a ])tf»f()iind mfliumcc in India. The sacri- 
fices of Indian soldiers on the various war fronts w’erc 
not in vain, and gave India a new consciousness. 
I'he Irish movement of De Valera carried against the 
common enemy of Irish and Indian Freedom, directly 
helfted in the formation of Indian revolutionary 
activity. Later a colossal w'oild event had taken 
place. The rather fantastic theoty and dream of 
Marxism had come to be realised in Russia. The 
change ovei from the greatest monarchical Im- 
perialism to the rule of Labourers deeply stirred the 
imagination of the people the world over, and in 
India. It influenced the whole trend and temper of 
our movement in the Congrcs.s and outside and is 
not to be measurtsl by the success and failure of the 
orthodox Communist party in India. The Socialistic 
idea also gave an economic shape to the objectives 
of our struggle. It is true that the Congress under 
Oaodhiji's leadership had a rather unique character, 
bntli in the mail||iods and ideology But at Karachi 
the C^r’ess had to lay down a charter of rights of 
the rloi% and specially the Kisans and I^lxmrers. 
Ai ♦hrough the Thirties, Socialist thought made rapid 


headway in separate si>ccial organisation, in the 
youth iiiovemeiit and in the Congress itself. 

Also the war had resulted in the resurrection of 
Turkey under Ataturk Kaninl. The personality and 
prograinnic of Kainnl stirnsl the imagination of 
nationalist India deeply, though pcrhaiis not widely 
enough. Perhaps, like Afghanistan of Amaiiullah, 
India was in the majority not yet preiiarcd enough 
to accept the lesson of Turkey. Perliajts the influence 
of Gandhi ji also tended towards retaining the 
mediaeval outlook and revivalism which Ataturk 
successfully uprooted in Turkey. The indeiieiidcnce 
of Afghanistan and the personality of King Anianulluh 
touched the heart of Indian youth dccjily, though 
for a short while. 

The influence of America, the fact of a British 
Colony snatching independence and building up 
from the scratch, a mighty new nation out of various 
nationalities and races, of the demwracy in American 
coi^titution and the equality of opi>ortunity and 
freedom for the common man, of the gieat progress 
in Science and living standards in America, has 
been an abiding factor in all endeavour in India. 
Somcliow' Indians have all along looketl to America 
for support in their struggle, and credited America 
with more idealism than is perhaps warranted. For 
them the Statue of Libcrly has been more real than 
the Negro jiroblem. They have believed more in 
the stirring words of great American Statesmen, 
Washington, Lincoln, Wilson, Roosevelt and Wilkie 
than j»erhai»s the Americans themselves. 

There have been great thinkert and writers who 
though born and living in a particular country arc 
citizens of the world. India has received valuable 
help, sympathy and friendship from many such, 
coming from England hersdf, America and other 
countries. This kinship at the highest level between 
our own world citizens, Tagore, Gandhi, Nehru, on 
one hand and people like Wells, Shaw, Russel and 
the earlier English Mends of Whf country, of Rotnain 
Rolland, Pearl Bu^, Lin Yutang, Eusticn, Igmis 
Fischer, De Vnlira, Madiun and Marshall Chiangkai- 
shek— to mention only a few names has kept otlr 
nationalism at a high level. There have been other 
friends of India, who thongh coming from abroad, 
mostly from England herself made India their home. 
Annie Besant and Andrews are the mo^t notable 
instances, though there are several others, some 
known to fame others unknown but with a valuable 



CHINA 5 CLOSE LINK WITH INDIA COMES DOWN EROM THE EAALIESI; TIMES 



^ Sunyat Sen 

Maker of modern China The Chineae Revolution 
deeply inspired India % Struggk foi Freedom 
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Caiibaldi Lenin 

The inspning leader of Italy^ who carved out Gteat Revolutionary/ Stateitnan and 

Mawnnia dream with a swoid Hi, life and maker of Marx s dieam S S R/ 

woik echoed across the seas tor all soldiers inspiring a new social ordet for 

ot Libeity whole woild 
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thouRh silent contribution to our national regencra* 
tion, and to the great dream of a family of world 
nations. 

The evil influence of world peibonalitics and re- 
actionary movements have not left India unaflccled. 
Who can deny the incentive to our endeavours i»ro- 
vided by the class of Britons that is represented by 
Mr. Churchill. Tliere have been enough of these in 
Indian districts and centres, in the India Ofiice and 
the houses of Hnglish Parliament. 

Placeil ns India was, it has 1)ecn repelled by any 
movement based on racial discrimination, agression 
and imperialism. But it seems the fascist movement 
left a deep inijness on a section of our ]>eople, tlie 
followers of the Muslim League and lent it a imlicy 
and programme, which with the help of British Im- 
(lerialism resulted in division and disruption in India. 
The ghost of Hitler seesns still 1(» brood over India 
ut the daw'll of its new life. 


India’vS I'oKuiON Policy 

“Like a ])crson who is sick, a nation seeking 
freedom can think of little besides its own struggle 
and its own misery. India lias been no exception to 
this rule, and often, in the intensity of her struggle, 
she has forgotten the world and thought only in 
terms of herself. But as strength came to her and 
confidence born of success, she began to look lieyond 
her frontiers. . . . Perhaps nothing is so surprising 
in India today as this anxious interest in foreign 
affairs and the realisation that her own struggle for 
freedom is a part of the world struggle.” (Nehru : 
Asia, May, 1939.) 


look. India has an inlierent tradition of international- 
ism and univcrsalism. Tagore's attempt to revive this 
spirit when we were lighting a life and death struggle 
against foreign aggressio made us — ^thc jtouuger 
section, very iuiiiatieiU with Tagore. But as we began 
to realise the world .set-up, it became clear that our 
nationalism was a part of the one world and inter- 
national justice* and friendship movement. It licgan 
to be realiswl how' “British” Indii was the liiggcst 
factor of world imperialism and conflict. 

The first important reference to India's place in 
the world structure is to be fmind in the letters of 
Lokaraanya Tilak addressed to clcmeuccau, the Presi- 
dent of the Versailles Peace Conference. 

Karlier some “revolutionary” Indians had been 
making rather ineffective efforts to win international 
support for Indian Freedom. 

In 1927, Neliru participated in the I,caguc against 
Imiicrialism ot Brussels. This resulted in revival of 
contacts between two of the most !m])ortant Asian 
countries, India and China. Even a declaration for 
joint Indo-Chinese policy and co-operation was made. 

The hfadras Congress pa.sscd a resolution con- 
demning Briti.sh introduction and use of Indian troops 
in China. This Congress also declared its unciiuivo- 
cal opposition to another imperialist war. 

Indias attitude to war was reiterated in ahnost 
all .subsequent sessions of the Congress, till a crisis 
w'as later reached at Raingarh. 

During tlie period when the fasdst powers in 
Euroiie were growing in ascendency and the so- 


A natibnal foreign policy in India was of course 
not possible under British domination. But as our 
aatipnal movement gained strength, an Indian foreign 
policy emerged and became clearer and clearer. This 
in the beginning was formulated in expressioh of 
S3nqpathy and lEsapproval of this or that ‘esnue* or 
intfmetional hituation or country. The conflict of 
idetdogies between the two world wars gave India a 
chifrliy determined foreign policy. This determine- 
tio| is, perhi^is, the greatest contribution of Nehru 
io our natkmsl movement. 


called Democracies in the West were encouraging 
their aggreasioUs, it became remarkable how tlie 
Congress, under the leadership of Nehru made up its 
mind clearly against Fascism as a counter-part of 
Imperialism. At Lucknow Congress in 1936 the Prof 
sidential address dwelt on tiib— what then seemed 
to be n rather remote problem. ^ 

This was the time when the British Statesman 
Sir John Simon, Amery, ChurdijiU were applaudinc 
and iodting JTapenapa aggreaedem' ig China, and thr 
achtevemenia e( It Dnee in Xthly as well as it 


It is not only the one world outlook of Nehru, Abjeainla et»d trf Hitter in <!tenne»y. te Spain an 
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At Uaripura Session the Congress passed and 
made a clear statement of the Indian policy with re- 
gard to Fascism, and the aggression by, and support 
of, the fascist powers. 

As a subject country India could do little more 
than gjve symbolic expression of her alignment. 
Congress gave its moral support to Abyssinia. 
Congress aent a foodstuffs to Republican Spain and 
a medical mission to Chip. 

On the out-br$:^ of tlie second world war, the 
Congress had to struggle long and hard between its 
desire to play an honourable fiart alongside what it 
thought to be the more progressive forces and its 
desire to ensure Indian Freedom from the tenacious 
British strangle-hold. This story is told in another 
chapter. The August 9, Resolution reiterated India's 
foreign policy once again in an unequivocal manner. 

Negatively this policy has been and is of opposi- 
tion to war, Imperialism and Fascism. 


Positively tins policy has come to be of unity 
with her neighbours, all of whom share more or less 
similar circumstances and face similar problems. This 
idea led to the Inter Asian Conference held at Delhi 
this year. 

The idea of a pan asiatic federation has been in 
the mind of some of the Indian politicians since the 
first resmgence of Japan. Later the revolutions and 
formation of popular regimes in the Asiatic states of 
the U. S. S. R., in the new Iran and in China made 
India look to them. Chittaranjan Das at Gaya first 
gave expression to the idea. Srinivas Iyengar at 
Gauhati developed the theme. In 1928, the Congress 
l>assed a resolution, at the instance of Sri Satyamurti 
to hold a pan-Asiatic Federation in 1930 in India. 
But this scheme never materialised, till in 1047. The 
second world war had to intervene to make the con- 
ditions ripe both in India and in the various Asian 
coimtries. 


NEHRU'S STATEMENl'S ON INDIA’S FOREIGN POLICY 


The following iwints were made by Pt. Jnwahar Lai Nehni, India’s Prime Minister and 
Minister for External Affairs in the declaration of India’s foreign policy in the Indian 
Parliament on December 4 , 1947 . 

H- 

Aim to k^p out op tub World Blocs and Wars 

"We propose to look after India’s interests in the context of world co-operation and world 
I>eace in so far as world ixiace can be jtreserved. We proiwse to keep in the closest terms 
of friendship with otlier countries unless they themselves create difficulties,’’ 


Co-OPBRATION WITH BRITAIN, AMBRICA AND SoVIBT UNION 

"We shall be friends with Britain and we intend co-oi)cration with Amdica. We intend 
co-oiwration fully with the Soviet Union." 

Indepbndbnx Poucy 

"India has sought to avoid foreign entanglenicmts and jmning any bloc." 

/ R|[OAiUJMgj'''EAMS'MNg - 

"India stands for a Federal Statg with autonomous partjl, iurbir4ly with an Arab majority 
in the Federal State, ; but atitohbmy for the jewidi ' ^ ■ 

■ ' ;v.R«IA»piNG.iiNDIAN8;W ;C0«MbNWBAI,TH',V. V-' 

‘file are obviously intent bn protecting tiic iater^ pf Indiant abroad, cm ilm Mtd 
Wh* caiilot pi<^ any yetted interests which injure the cause of the-crontry thc^ ^e 
tfwe alBanea was to b^ tld oountry’s. interest, 



CHAPTER XUV 

SOME HISTORICAL PARALLELS 


Dr. A. h. Srivastava, Ph.D., D.Litt., 

Head of the Dept, of History, Punjab University. 

T he extracts given in the following pages 
from the history of various countries that 
had to face the issue of union versus separa' 
tion or where the national entity was 
threatened by a tendency for disruption have been 
compiled by the author who is a well-known historian. 

These and other pages of History haVe a remarW 
able resemblance to the existing conditions in India 
and have a direct bearing on our most vital problem 
today, the problem of stabilising the Swaraj, and con- 
solidating the Indian Union. 

It would be rash for any body to asssert today 
that the question of Pakistan is a settled fact. 
Innumerable Muslims in India will not agree with 
this opinion. Tlie wisdom and ‘laws' of History 
would itfevail sooner or later. 

There is hardly any other 'lesson' of History 
. so dear as the lesson given in these pages. Repara- 
tion, dianemberment or 'Balkanisation' in any 
country has been co-extent with its backwturdness, 
wedmess and dark ages. It has been the extreme 
lienalty for*a vanquished country after a war. Unfon 
and consolidation in a unitary or federal state has 
been the goal and highest achievement of a country's 
statesmanship. 


But there are innumerable other stories, in fact 
it is the common story of the rise of all great nations, 
how the natural differences of smaller groups and 
people in primitive, mediaeval and newly awake 
countries were overcome and forgotten in the march 
to progress.- 

History repeats its lessons patiently and in a 
ruthless fashion and realisation often comes to us 
after pa3ring a heavy price. Such 'Parallels’ would 
hdp in this belated realisation. But also they arc a 
warning of many dangers that lie ahead.. For the 
creation of a separate State in India has not solved 
the question of minorities, and if the logic of Pakistan 
was true, two nations still remain 'warring in the 
bosom of a single State’ in the Indian Union. Also, 
even though the legacy of the British in another 
respect, the problem of various Indian States seems 
to be solved or near solution, the danger of personal 
ambition of rulers or groups cannot be ignored. 
There are odier fisaparous tendencies ut comttiunir 
ties and the provincial divisions that have to be dis- 
solved to build up the Indian Union ahd Hisitory 
would guide us in this tosh whether in the day to day 
goal and pdky or the need to meet a crisis. 


The Parallels are given under the following 
headings: 


1. Union V^stts Serration in the U.S.A, 


.TSte Balkans hns ^ 

.examp^. ' Germany iwovidw 

backward . statesi Weld^ by Bismarck into a , pwerfid^; :■ 8. ,. 

new: )^te' aad-in 'its: present ,#y ...evil .timto^.'Whilm 
, even its- foes'-hteitato to .'penaliM ''Ojarma^ ;.;4.:.- The ^amj^'' dfv.'8wjtwrland. 

; t^^exteht ofvlta' tfismttodtermtot.;.. ';4; •' 
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I. UNION VliRSUS SKPARATION IN THE 

U. S. A. 

If the War of Independence had not been fought 
by Atiierica and .she had to struggle like India as a 
British Colony, what would tlie American picture be 
like? , ^he -British would have sent a number of 
Conimissien^,^ Missions, Delegations to examine the 
fitness of America for self rule and in due time a 
consumation of their mis.sion would have arrived in 
a Plan where justice was done to all States, com- 
munities and interests. 

What would be the “Report” of a Simon Com- 
mission on America’s fitness? The following extract, 
from Page Arnot, writing in the “Ealmur Monthly” 
in 1930, when the Simon Commission had been sent 
to India would show a picture not very dissimilar 
to India. 


tendency among its various States was naturally to 
assert a right for ‘Autonomy’ or 'self determination'. 
This, later, came to head in a forceful assertion by 
the Southern States of their right to secede from the 
Union. 

The danger, inherent in newly won freedom was 
seen by the American Statesman from the start. 

“Throughout the years of the making of the 
Confederation Washington had developed constantly 
on the theme that if powers of the Congress are not 
enlarged, anarchy and confusion must ensue.” 

The danger of the break up of the American 
Union was recognised and faced firmly by America’s 
great leaders. Alexander Hamilton^ the Vice- 
President of the Confederated States of America had 
declared: “There is something . . . . diminutive and 


“IMPARTIAL” SURVEY t)F THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
BY A BRITISH COMMISSION ! ’ 

(By R. Page Arnot ) 

“The sub-continent of the United States is characterised by the greatest 
diversity of climate and geographical features, while its inhabitants exhibit a 
similar diversity of race and religion. The arstomary talk of the United States 
as a single entity tends to obscure, to the casual British observer, the variegated 
assemblage of races and creeds which make up the whole. In the City of New 
York alone there are to be found nearly a hundred different nationalities, some 
of which are in such great numbers that New York is at once the largest 
Italian city, the largest Jewish city and the largest Negro city in the world. 
The contiguity of such diverse elements has been a fruitful cause of the most 
bitter communal conflicts. In the Southern States especially, this has led to 
inter-racial riots and murders which are only prevent^ from recurring by the 
presence of an external impartial power able to enforce law and order. The 
notoriety of the rival gangs of Chicago gunmen and of the Chined bongs in 
New York have diverted attention from the not less pressing jirdbienis presented 
to the Paramount Power by the separate existence of the Mormtms ip Utah, 
the Finns in Minnesota, tlie Mexican immigration up the Mi^ssippi' tfnd the 
Japanese on the West Coast ; not to speak e|£ the. 
numbers of the aboriginal inhabitants.’* . ' f 


It is a fa«, that when the British had to quit contempetable in the iRrosp^ of a niiniher of 

not very di#««it stetes with the appear^voiiiy of unfcii, ijuring, 
: Mrious jealous and pc^verser without; aqy detet^h^^ 

sioe^triee did tW’Aihc^cahs,^ afid also the .tiou, fluctuadng and unhappy at ttome,^^ 
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significant by thbir dissentions in the eyes of other 
nations.*' 

Hamilton’s book — ‘The Federalist*- is full of 
wisdom from which India can benefit much today 
and the extracts given below from Hamilton and 
other writers would be found interesting and relevent 
to Indian situation. (Sondhi) 

(From ‘The Federalist* by Hamilton, V'^ice-President 
of the Confederate States of America.) 

Whenever the dissolution of the union of 
America arrives, America will have risen to exclaim 
the words of the poet “Farewell, a long farewell to 
all my greatness.** (p. 59). 

If the outside power see that our national govern' 
nient is efficient and well administered — om* trade 
prudently regulated — our militia properly organized 
and disciplined — our resotuces and finances discreetly 
managed — our credit re-established — our people free, 
contented and united, they will be much more 
posed to cultivate our friendship than to* provoke our 
resentment, (p. 69). 

If on the other hand they find us either desti- 
tute of an effectual government (each state showing 
right or wrong as to its rulers may seem convenient) 
or split into three or four independent and probably 
discordant republics or confederacies, one inclining 
to Britain, another to France and a third to Spain 
and perhaps played off against each other by the 
three, what a poor pitiful figure will America make 
in their eyes. How soon then would dear bought 
experience proclaim that when a people or family 
so divide, it never fails to be against themselves, 
(p. 70). 

- Should the people of America divide themselves 
into three or four nations the jealousies would arise. 
Instead of their bmng joined in affection and fpse 
from the apprehensions of diff^ent interest,’ enyy 
and jealousy Would soon entinguish confidenc^^^^ 
affection and the partial interest p£ each confedetai^ 
instead of the general intO’est of aU 

tiie objectis of thmr ijoficy ahd-^liu^^ 
Hen4e like toost other border^ m^oi^ 
'~be'eitii&'fittydived:;'ih''<^po^ jahd.War.'dr; iiye-ih 
stimt a]|^in:e3e^oh'''Of th^.’''" ;(jp.;'7l^v ' '''v ’3 

'i-'-n' halting- >o£;.:Gr|eat;;,,Britaihi;^ wre;';ffhi^J‘ 


which it cost them. Although it seemed obvious to 
commonsense that the people of such an island should 
be but one nation, yet we find that they were for 
ages divided into tliree and that those tliree Were 
almost constantly embroiled in quarrels and wars with 
one another. Their mutual jealousies were kept in- 
flamed perpetually, (p. 72). 

Queen Anne in her letter of July 1, 1706 to the 
Scotch Parliament bad declared “An entire and per- 
fect union will be tite solid foundation of lasting 
Iieace. It will secure 3rour religion, liberty and 
prosperity, remove the animosities amongst yourselves 
and the jealousies and differences between our two 
kingdoms. It must increase your strength, riches and 
trade and by this union the whole island being joined 
in affection and free firom all apprehension of different 
interest, will be enabled to resist all its enemies.*' 

Those who consider the history of similar divi- 
sions and confederacies, will find abundant reasons 
to apprehend that those in contemplation would in 
no other sense be neighbours than as they would be 
borderers, that they would neitho* love nor trust one 
another but on the contrary would be a prey of dis- 
cord, jealousy and mutual injuries in short that they 
would pla<% us exactly in the situation in which 
some nations doubtless wisli to see us — in which we 
should be formidable only to each other, (p. 74). 

From these confederations it appears that those 
persons are greatly mistaken who suppose , that 
alliances offensive or defensive might be formed 
between these ronfederacies which would produce 
that combination and union of wills, and of arms and 
of resources which would be necessary to put aiid 
keep them in a formidable state eff defence against 
foreign enemies. 

Why did the indepm^ent states info; ivbich 
Britain and Spain were formerly di^ded csonfoine ' in 
snch dliances or unite their for^ against a fmeign 
enemy ? I^e preposed coiif^^ be distinct 

nitifoia, diffie^t commUrcial icdncetns in nfoth and 

.and of.-eufose;, 

;'diffei^-defl^efo''^ofv.!p(^ti(!»? wd 'con^’- 

'tvfotiona’ - ''Urifo;. 'fore^;' - fiati<^.' .Hence'.’ it.; 

.tj^t.:'.'tiie vforelim:; 

. 'b!e'.::at 
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Let candid men judge whether the division of 
America into any given number of independent 
sovereignities would tend to secure us against the 
hostilities and improper interference of foreign 
nations. 

A great writer says “neighbouring nations are 

iiatmal ‘enemies of each other unless their coimnoii 
-* 

weakness forced them to league in a confederate 
republic and their constitution prevents the differ- 
ences that neighbnt{;rhuod occasions, extinguishing 
that secret jealousy which disposes all states to aggra- 
vandise themselves at the expense of their neigh- 
bours.” 

A linn union will be of the utmost moment in 
the peace and liberty of the states as barrier against 
domestic faction and iasurrections (p. 77). 

The division means splitting ourselves into an 
iulinity of little, jealous, clashing, tumultuous, com- 
monwealtlis and the wretched nurseries of unceasing 
<liscord and the miserable objects of universal pity 
and contempt, (p. 99). 

The union serves as a bulwark against foreign 
danger, as the conservator of peace among ourselves, 
as the guardian of our commerce and other ernmnon 
interest as the only substitute for those military esta- 
blishments which subverted tlie liberties of the old 
world and as the proijer antidote for the diseases 
of faction which have proved fatal to ol3icr govern- 
ments and of which alarming symptoms have been 
betrayed by our own. (Madtson and Hamilton, 
p. 131). 

The sepai'ation had other consequences which 
merits attention. It produced opposite alliances with 
foreign powers if Bern as the head of the protestant 
association with the united provinces and of Luzemei 
at the head of the Catholic association with PraitcU. 
(Madtson and Hamilton, p. 171) 

l*he i>eoplc of Holland seem to be now suffering 
(due to division) from popular coimdsions, from 
dissensions among the states and from the amual in- 
va.sion.*of fmeign arms, ais the crisis of their destiny. 
(IWd, p. 

and people seem to have been 
«acl^; m imdnt appmrs as i^^ it was ^e' 
m prov^idtuce that .an .inheritance' sb proper 


and convenient for a bond of brethren, united to 
each other by the strongest ties, should never be 
split into a number of unsocial, jealous, and alien 
sovereignties, (p. 66). 


11. THE VOICE OF LINCOLN 

After the war of Independence the United States 
under the impetus of Western enterprise wAs round- 
ing out the continental domain. At this time its 
very existence as a nation was threatened by conflict 
between two sections. This storm had been long 
gathering on the horizon. From colonial times there 
had been a marked difference between the South and 
tlie North. The former by climate and soil was suited 
to a planting system. The North, on the other hand, 
added trade and manufacture to agriculture. The 
difference between the two was intensified with the 
advent of the Steam Engine and the Factory and in 
tim^ the industrial North and the planting South 
wflrked out different ideas about Politics. With the 
passing years tlie conflict between the two sections 
grew with intensity. It flamed up in 1820, in 1830 
and again in 1850. Partially it was delayed by com- 
promise and concessions made from time to time. 

In 1860 with the election of Lincoln as the 
President of the United States tlie Southern States 
decided to withdraw from the American union. 
“Bells were rung exultantly, the roar of cannons 
carried the word to outlying centres, fireworks 
lighted up the heavens and champagne flowed. The 
crisis so long expected had come at last.” 

According to the Southern Statesmen the Treaty 
of Peace with Great Britain “had left all the thirte^ 
orjgiiud states free, sovereign and independent states”. 
The .Constitution merely formed alliance of the thir- 
teen separate countries and secession was to them a 
right and lawful A Confederation of the seceding 
statto was th^,: framed.. %. 

LmcQ!in/;b(itlievtad'^^^ to defend the 

Umon. 'War .was deseed. There was considorable 
pppOiifion to this step, even hi the north. Tl^iBre 
Were widespread riots in New Vork against conaerip-^. 
tiOn-tt^ior this purpose,-. ' 

; The Civii.;War teted 'for. lour jresrs; The tTi^oa . 
was' declared'; to.. be 
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to bcccde having been forever settled. The result of 
tlic Civil War was. foremost, that it settled for all 
time the question whether states would lawfully with* 
draw from the Union. The sovereignty of the slates 
was laid to rest. Men might still speak of the rights 
of the states, but these rights were not to include 
nulification and secession any more. Tlie nation was 
supreme in fact and in theory. The jww'cr and pres- 
tige of the National Government was increased 
beyond all expectations and the country started on 
its march to industrialisation, ivogress and prosperity 
which we sec this day. (Sondhi) 

Kroni Abraham Lincoln by Curl Mandburg 
llarcourt, (Brace and Company, New York 
P.U.I,. B.L. 61584.) 

Thu southern combination had forced the is.sue 
immediate dissolution and blood, (p. 213). 

Thu union, with Lincoln, in sentiment roso to 
the sublimity of a religious mysticism. For Linc^ 
the union held a harassing dilemma of interest to 
the whole family of man. (p. 213). 

“I would .save the union. 1 would save it the 
shortest way under the constitution. My paramount 
object in this struggle is to save the union and is 
not either to save or to destroy slavery. If 1 could 
save tlie union without freeing any slave 1 would 
do it ; .... what I do about slavery and the 
coloured race, I do because I believe it helps to save 
the union and what I forbear, I forbear because I 
do not bdievc it would help to save the union.” 
Lincoln wrote to Horace Greeley, Vol. I, Pt. Tl, 
p. 567. 

wi^ you to remember now and for ever that 
it is your business and not mine that if the union 
of the states and the liberties of this poiHiie shall be 
lost, it is but little to anyone of 52 years of age but 
a great deal to the 30 millions of peo|>le who inhabit 
the U.S. and to their posterity in all coming times, 

It is your business to rise op and lureserve the 
union and liberty for yourselves and not for me . , . . 
not with preaid^t not with office seekers but with 
you is the qnesilDn ; shall th^i union and ahall the 
liberties of thaa country be preserved to the latest 
generations,” VpL I, p. 38. 


To the governor Andrew Gregg Curtin of 
Pennsylvania Lincoln wrote : ‘'Preserve the union at 
all hazards.” Ibid, p. 53. 

"The union shall never be abandoned unless the 
I)ossibility of its existence shall cease to exist with- 
out the necessity of throwing passengers and cargo 
over board. S«> long then, as it is iKissiblc that the 
prosi>erity and the liberty of this people can be pre- 
served within this union, it shall be my purjiose at 
all times to jweserve it.” 

Governor Samncl J. Kirkwexx! of Lowa said that 
the union would be maintained if it took” the last 
man and the last dollar.” 

The campaign was according to Lincoln "the 
union, the constitution, and the enforcement of the 
laws.” (p. 117). 

“I hold that in contemplation of untvctsal law 
and of the constitntiem the union of these states is 
IKjriietual.” (p. 128). 

“Plainly the central idea of secession is tlic 
essence of anarchy. A Majority held in restraint by 
constitutional checks and limitations and always 
changing ca.sily with deliticrate changes of ixipular 
opinions and sentiments is the only true sovereign of 
a free pctqile. Wlioevcr rejects it does of necessity 
fly to anarchy and despotism. Unanimity is im- 
possible, the rule of minority ns a permanent 
airangemqnt is wholly itnadmis.sible, so that reject- 
ing the majority principle anarchy or dcsiiotism in 
some form is all that is left.” 

Lincoln in an adress in Si>ringfield on March 4, 
1861 said “Plainly Bpeelring we cannot separate. . . . 
A husband and wife ip*7 be divorced csr go out of 
the presence and beyond the reach of eadi other hut 
tite different parte of our country cannot do this.” 

“I We are not, wg, must not be, aliens 

or enemies but fellow oountrymen and brethren. 
Altitcmgh peaeioil has strained onr bonds of affection 
tiso hardly uiuat not, I am sure, titey will not 
be brelkMi. The mystic dtorda, pass through all the 
haarts from ao many batti»4ields and ao many patriot- 
graeas pass throngi all the hearteiyand all the hearts 
in this hroUd eOUtfaWot of ours will yet again har- 
monise in Ibehr aadent music breathed upon 
by the fuandlan aagd of the nationt” (p. 213). 
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“Oil the side of the union it is a strugRlc for 
inaiiitaiiiinR in the world that form and substance of 
Gox'crumeut whose leading object is to alleviate the 
condition of men .... to afford all an unfattered 
start and a free chance in the race of life.” (p. 291). 

”Wo say we arc for the union. The world will 
not forget that wc say this. We know to save the 
union . . .'\hoi w ay is plain peaceful, Rcnerous, just 
a w^ay wdiicli if followed the world wdll forever 
applaud and the (lod must for ever bless.” (p. 622). 

Lincoln pointed out to thatjKntion of llie earth’s 
surface owned and inhabited by the people of the 

S. as adapted to be the home of one national 
family and not for two or more. With the arrival 
of steam, telegraphs and intelligence, the modern 
inventions there was still more advantage in having 
one united people. Laws change, people die, the 
land remains.” Vol. I, p. 168. 


III. THE STORY OF CANADA 

The story of the long conflict in Canada. Iiclween 
'two nations' warring in the boasom of a .single State, 
with differences of race, religion, language customs 
and prejudices and the attempts made from time to 
'time at reconciling tliem, both by separation and 
union, till ulthnatcly their emning * togefber and 
living under modem conditions dissolved all old 
animosities and transformed Canada into a prosperous 
and itfogrcssive and honiogcncous country is given 
in the extracts (jiiotcd below. 

(From 'Canada and ihc Canadian Question* 
hy Ooldwin Smith) 

*T expected to find a contest between a govern- 
ment and a people. I found two nations warring 
in the bosom of a single State. I found ft struggle 
not of prineixdcs bnt of races.” Lord Durliams 
diagnosis of Canada’s trouble was, that 'while the 
struggle in upp.er Canada was polituial, the contro- 
versies in lower Canada for thirty years past had 
borne the impress of antagonism between the French 
and British ifaces, growing in intensity as the years 
went hy Th6 eoiises of estrangement were too deep 
and Cbe antiftathy was too strong. The British 
inin|fri|p vvnald wver bear to be ruled by a French 
ur'ori^ RaXhtf than this, they would join the D.S. 


and ‘that they might remain Englitdi, cease to be 
British’. “An English man migrating to upper 
Canada found himself almost as mncli an alien in the 
country as he would have been in the U.S.” (vide 
pp. 108-110 and p. 127.) 

(From Lotd Dut ham’s Repot I by Lucas) 

Lord Durham also later, on greatly stressed the 
evils produccti by the difference of language. “The 
difference of language from the first kept them 
(Canadians and English) asunder. It aggravates the 
national animosities by representing all the events of 
the day in utterly different lights.” Lord Dalhousic 
wrote diat the use of two languages nourished pre- 
judice and separation of feelings between the two 
classes of i>eoplc. (Vul. I, p. 133.) 

“Between the French and the English coloniza- 
tion in North America and between French and 
English colonists there was a great gulf fixed. Race 
rcygion, language, ctLstoms, prejudices divided 
>ftem.” (Ibid, p. 24.) 

The French Canadians were of an inten.scly con- 
servative gentry and an wholly uneducated pcasentry 
both dominated by a ebnreh, the es.scnce of which 
was a1>solntistii. (p. 34). While the British popnlu- 
tion of Canada was a strong and substantial member 
of tried and approved citizens whose political train- 
• ing had been wholly different from that of the French 
Canadian. 

Upto 1867 ihe histoiy of Canada was chiefly thai 
of a bitter racial struggle, the story in Lord Durham’s 
well known words of two peoples warring in the 
bossom of a single state, (Prom The Federation of 
Canada by George M. Wrong, p. 30). 

“Canada will always be French,” Carleton had 
h(q>cd but the emigration of 6,00,000 English exiles 
into Canada after the American revolution created 
new problems. (Ibidi p. 5.)*' 

Lord , Dtbham coming immediately after what 
was called a rebellhm bnt was really rather a war 
between two races in lower Canada describes not 
only the estrangement of the races bnt the mutual 
bitterness as extreme. There is hardly an inter- 
marriage, marriage of Roman Catholica with Protes- 
tants are interdicted by the Church of Rome. 
There is hardly any intercourse either of young or 
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old. JUord Durliam said “of fusion lliere was no 
ljoi)e, opposed lo each otlier in religion, in luiinitane, 
in character, in ideas, in national sentiineiUs hardly 
even inlcr-niarryinn, their children never takinn part 
in the same sports, meeting in the jury-box only to 
obstruct justice, the two races were two nations 
u airing in the bosom of a single state.“ (PVom Loid 
Dm ham's Report, Vol. I, p. 122 and Smitirs op* 

p. 20). 

(From Encyclot^avdia HiUannica, Vol. IV, ed. 14th.) 

At the census of 1921 it was found that 83*31 per 
cent of Mie iiopulation were of British or French 
origin. The French population estimated at 80,000 
in 176.3 hud increased in 1921 to 2452,751 and now 
constitutes 27*91 per cent of the population. 55*40 
per cent of the population are of British origin, 
(p. 695). 

(From The Fahraiwu of Canada by G. M. Wrong) 

m 

In 1791 the Constitutional Act was imsscd h'l^ 
the British Pailianicnt separating Canada at the 
Ottawa river into two |>arts, each with its own govern- 
ment, lyowcr Canada chiefly Kri'iich tetaining the old 
system of laws and Upper Canada purely on British 
model, (p. 706). William Pitt's words when inlro- 
dneing the bill into the house of Commons were as 
follow's: The division it was hoped would put an 
end to the competition between the old Preiich 
inhabitants and the now settlers from Britain or 
British C«)lonic8 which had occasioned the disputes of 
uncertainly rcsi>ccting law and other disputes of less 
importance by the province had been so long dis- 
tracted. (f/ord Durham's Report, Vol. I, p. 32.) 

Bui the .struggle continued. 

t 

It soon hucamo serious again. Louis Joseph 
Papineau the fiery, redoubtable leader of the French 
Canadian peasants foiled of complete iwlitical power 
(which he had sought for the elective chatnto of 
Tvower Canada) grew more aury and remonstrant and 
Lower Canada was soon tom by a bitter radal war. 
'Our language, our institutions and our laws' was 
the cry then of the French. He denounced the 'reign 
of terror’ of the English. The British in Canada were 
described as “subjects of foreign origin, who had no 
right in the country*'. Papineau called men who 
stood across bis path *foul', 'savage' and iMtital*. 
Ho accused one goveraor Lord Dalhcusie of being 

SO 


‘lilllc short »)! a thiei’. The rebellion was the result. 
Ill 1837 and *1838, the French Canadians l«>ok up 
aims, lu the fighting there were bloody smies. 
Montreal on the border laud helweeu the two peoples 
and itself half Knglish and half French was in an 
espuei.'il degrtv the scene of racial bittcrucs.s. After 
the rising ol 18.^7 and 18.38 its jails were crowded ivlth 
political prisoners, h'xilc or execution was the fate 
of a gooii iiimiy of the reliel leaders while the great 
mass of the French Canadians remained crashed au<l 
helpless but sullen and alert. Parliament was .silting 
at Montreal in 1849 wlicn new violence broke out. 
The ctmiiieiisalion for llie losses of the projicrly 
described duriiig the troubles ot 1837 was deiiuuuled 
by some oi the French like the linglish in Ujijicr 
Canada. Tlicrc were bitter debates. In the univer- 
sity of Toronto, iis later Chancellor William Hume 
Black, a nieiiiher of the’ govenimciit of the time re- 
ceived no less than three challenges to fight duels .is 
a icsnlt of his part in the debates. Both Mr. Black 
and Mr. (afterwards Sir) John A. MacDonald were 
arrested and apologisctl at the bar of the hoti.se to 
keei* the peace. Alontreal gazette cried “Rouse your- 
self, meet resolve and hurl your defiance agninsl the 
French masters of your country”, and it went on lo 
urge the need lo arm for civil war. The moh at 
Toronto went wholly out of amtrol, and set fire to 
and destroyed the Parliament Imilding at Montreal 
and wrecked private Iiouhcs. 

As Mr. Mack in a pas.sioiiate speech at a public 
banquet in Montreal said “Toronto hurls dellaiice 
at the rchel-]>aying bailors, Kingston speaks in 
words of no doubtful omen, Cornwall is ready for 
the march . . . . wc arc I<)nglish yet, Knglish in Imdy 
and soul.^ And for 18 years Canada experienced lu 
the fall the bitteniess and w'ith it the fntibty of racial 
strife. In parliament the two divisions of the upiKu: 
and lower Canada having, the same number of men 
would check-male and baffle the plans of the others. 
No parly could hold power unless it had a se})arato 
majority in each province. Sometimes the house 
would be kept in session so that a member ariving 
by a delayed bain might be able to save the ministry 
from defeat If one more luidge was built in Upper 
Canada than hatiiiened to be built in the same year 
in Lower Canada, the public mind were more hostile 
than by any great question of national destiny. By 
this time Canada had passed tbrovi^ dm three stages 
in the evolution of the raoe {trablem, in the first 
French influence was On the whplA dominant, in the 
secaad the taces were isolated in s^arate provincea, 
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ill tlic lliird ail attempt at uiiiuii had led tu the 
l)aralyM^ of reprcheiitative iiu>titittiuiiS. ’’ 'I'lic true 
and wc may hoiie the final Milutioii was. to he futiud 
neither in isolation nor in complete union hut rather 
in both union and sie]>aratiou, union in the ftreat 
affairsi which touched trade, tariffs., public-services 
like the' Post-offices and administration of Justice, 
Seinirafion in respect to those things in which the two 
races had ihYTerinit ideals such as iclipioii and 
education. 

» 

The most influential political k'ader in I,o\\er 
Canada <tooi>*c Ktiranc Cartecr was prel>ared for the 
union hut only on amdition that uothiiiK should Ise 
done to limit the rights which the French Canadian 
race and the Kotnan Catholic C^utrch already 
possessed by an Imperial Statute. 

All was to he one, tlie separate Ians and institu- 
tions, the sc'parate lannnaiie evi-rythine esceept tlie 
relipion which niarki'd the French Canadian national- 
ity and which led Fapincau and his follow eis to dream 
and talk of a Canadian nation was to he Kniduall> 
but completely subnicri^ed. l<ord llurham recom- 
ineudcd reunion for in '*cxistinii circum.stances he 
considered union to be a ncH.vssaiy preliminary to 
the grant of responsible govcTnment.” Sccondlv 
because he considered reunion would result in a 
greater and stronger hold with more possiliilities for 
the fnhtrc and that in the interest of inhabitants of 
both provinces. The form of reunion which he re- 
commended w.is a complete amalgamation of people, 
races, languages and laws, he recommended as far 
as it was humbly possible ulisolutc unity*. 

After the union it seemed as if a great spirit had 
entered into colonies, torpid and faction riddem and 
had breathed into them the breath of a new life. 
Uchoes of the struggle are still heard but it was really 
ended by Federation. Unity in the state in Canada 
led to the Thuon among the churches. In time the 
various Presbyterians organisations united to form one 
church, so also did the various divisions of Methodism. 

In 1867 Canada was a poor cotmtry with no very 
large dties and no display of wealth. Its art was 
primitive. Now the opening up of the west, the build* 
jng of great .railways, the growth of manufacture have 
all to ll^tc a wealthy class in the Canadian 

dtite. In the' main the cultiU’C of Canada was an 
iinllpiilll^ caUpreV The judges who sat m tlic court 
liM* m the mofR part learned their law in the old 


world. Political leaders like Brown and Macdonald 
had not been bora in Canada. The proiessors in the 
Universities were from EuroiK.*. Since 1867 wc have 
the transition from an imiiorted to a native cultitfe. 
The framers of the Canadian Fetleralion prided lliwn- 
selves in turning to the tradiliutis of the past. 


IV. THU ICXAMPUU OF .SWlTZliRUAND 

The history and government of Switzerland, a 
country with a population ctmiposetl of three dislincl 
races, with separate religions, languages and cultures 
is an object-lesson foi countries similarly situated. 


SwmBRt.ANi) 

(From (lovernmenls of Continental lCuroi>c 
by Orocli and /onclier) 

f 

^ Kepublic of .Switzerland known by the foiinal 
title of the Swiss confederation is a feiletal slate of 
25 semi-sovereign cantons and half cantons, witli a 
impiilation munixring abmit four millions (p. 979). 

One of the most uniiiuc and challenging features 
of the Swiss nationhood is its violation of the nation- 
alistic canons of demographic and cnltnral unity. 
The population of Switzerland includes three differ- 
ent language groups, German, P'rench and Italian. 
Approximately three million Swi.ss use the first of 
these languages, somewhat over 800,000 use the 
.second and about 250,000 use die third. In addition 
somewhat 50,000 use a dialect known as Komarnwh 
W’hich has some literary significance. The linguistic 
groups, moreover, arc geographically quite sharply 
sejiarated from each other by the cantonal boundaries. 
Thus the Ticino is almast exclusively an Italian 
speaking canton, Geneva, Vaud, Ncnchatal, and 
ValaiB are almost exclusively French and all the 
remaining cantons except itl^n and Fri-bourg are 
almost exclusively German. 

In Bern the German ]x>i>u]atiun predominates 
over the French in the ratio of 5 to 1 and in Fri-bourg 
the French t*t>|>nletion iwcdominatcs over the German 
in tlic ratio of 2 to 1. Moreover all the languages 
including even the Bomansch are regarded as offeial 
for matters relating to the Federal government and 
administration and there are few educated Swiss who 
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cannot use two or even three of these languages. 
NotH'itb^tandhig these factSi Switzerland remains a 
nation with three major and geographically quite 
shandy distinguished linguistic commmiitics who 
probably have as many cultural aililialions with their 
rusiiectivc linguistic brethren in the contiguous great 
nations, states of (Germany, Krance ami Italy ns they 
have with each other (p. 981412). 


Rkuoious Dikkkrknces 

Another centrifugal factor affecting Switzer- 
land’s nationhood is the confes.sionnl cleavages. 
Through Switzerland runs the boundary lino of the 
Reformation, Zwiugly, and Calvin with other Swiss 
having helped to (.■stablish it. Avoiding the linguistic 
boundaries it divides both the German cantons from 
each other as well as the French. Among the later 
V'aud, Geneva and Neuchatel are predominantly 
Proteslau while 1/Uzern, Zug, tlie two half cantons 
of rnterwalden and the canton of Solotlium arc owr- 
helniingly catholic. Matiy of the cantons are thon'N 
selves evenl> divided between two branches of 
Cliriestendom. Tiiis is notably tjue of St. Gallon and 
Aargan. Somewhat les.s than two-thirds of the entire 
])opulation is Protestant, somew'hal more than a third 
is Catholic. In addition there are alxntt 18,000 jews 
and some 50,000 who identify themselves with no 
religious confession. 

Religious differences have in the past contributed 
their due share to internecine strife. Fw three 
centuries after the Refonnation the Cantons fought 
amongst themselves on -nuniennis occasions, (p. 982). 

(From Ilistoiy of SwUzctlavd by Gochsli) 

On Aftril 8, 1524 wa.s concluded at Bcckcnricil a 
union of 5 cantons, Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, Untcr- 
wnlden, and Zug for the purpose of ‘‘punishing and 
eradicating so far as their means allowed Lutheran, 
Zwinglian, Hussite doctrine” and thus was con- 
stituted the first of those religious Sonderbunds of 
which henceforward Swiss history is so full. In All 
religious questions the five cantons hcnceforwfurd 
acted as a united whole. The five cantons even enter- 
tained the idea of ftat the confederation ottght to 
{Uoceed against Zurich for breaifii of the federal 
alliance, if necessary by fipree of arms in order to 
bring it back to the catholic Mth. In 1624 a religious 
war was on the vergS of breatring out. the five 


cantons took the .severest ]>anel measures against the 
adherents of the dew doctrine and Zurich, the Pro- 
testant being isolated had no i)ower to protect its co- 
rdigiouibts. Whereas, at first they had been content 
with the expulhiun of heretics, they began in 1525 
to burn them ‘‘with lire to dust and obhes” and 
endeavoured to give their methods the force of low 
throughout the entire cmifcderatiou. In 1525 the 
Diet held at Lucerne decreed severe punishment 
against the Lutheran Zwinglian heresy and against 
Ihc printing and diffusion of Zwinglis writings and 
.similar books, (p. 95-96). « 

The removal of images from churches by certain 
commuuc’s governments by order of Zurich led to the 
wrath of the live cantons and the leaders were 
executed with swords. The wars of religious move- 
ment extended into the valleys of the Raelian Aliis. 
The Orisons was in a condition of political ferment. 
The Knppel wars followed and it was the first great 
success of the reviving Catholicism. The i8.suc of 
the Kaiipel war not merely from the Protestant point 
of view’ but also from that of nation was an irremi- 
diable misfortune since thereby was definitely esto- 
l>li.shcd the splitting up of Switzerland into two 
hostile religions camps and the country was hence- 
forward condemned for centuries to the suicidal 
cniidoytncul of iLs energy against itself, (p. 128 Ibid). 

At the end of the 16th century religious strife 
was the occasion for the partition of the canton of 
Appenzcll into the two half cantons rcsi>uctively tlie 
interior and the exterior Rhodes. Here for 60 years 
Uiti two faiths had, thanks to religious freedom, been 
able to live side by side in peace. Now at the 
instigation of Nuuico, Uic Catholic majority in the 
capilal of Appenzcll dclcrminetl that they would no 
longer tolerate any heretics, the Protestants were now 
either to become Catliolics or to emigrate. In 1579 
Appenzell was divided into Catholic and Protestant 
halves, (p. 178). 

Linguistic differences have also caused trouble or 
at least aggravated difficulties arising from other 
oauaes. Nevertheless despite these religious and 
linguistic differences and the internal discord which 
they have smnetitues oceastpued, Swiss legal and 
unity h«8 grown firmer irith each passing 
genermfion. 

(Frcan Qovamments of Continental Europe, p. 963) 
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From 1848 onwards and at an accelerated rate 
since 1874, the cuiifedcratiou developed from a loose 
federation of states info a genuine centralised state 
existing beside and above the cantons and taking 
from lliein an even greater proportion oL state duties 
heretoforce witliin their jurisdiction. Far from the 
sea, lacking coal, iron, and other raw material, 
.Sw It /01 land lias nevertheless become an industrial 
and commercial country which takes rank with 
hhighind, Kelginm and Holland. The foreign trade 
of Switzerland uhiob in 1885 consisted of imports 
amounting to 681,000,000 francs and exports amount- 
ing to 641,000,000 francs had fn 1911 increased to 
1 ,744,000, (XX) imports and the exfiorts to 1253,000,(XK}. 

(Fioni Ilisloiy of Sunizcilund by Oechsli) 

To-day there is no iHJoplc in bhiroiie among 
whom a sense of nati(m.il unity and of patriotic devo- 
tion is more fiimly lixed than among the Swiss. In 
a world grown somewhat weary of the too frequent 
leitcration of the principle of fiolitical self-determiiiu- 
tioii for races, religions and linguistic groups, the 
Swiss offer a splendid example of how statcluMHl and 
national patriotism can Ik lostered in utter deiiaiici 
of such a principle. 

(From Oovernments of Continental liurope, p. 983). 

The intellectual vigour of the Switzerland was 
inaiiifestcd throughout the 19th century by the 
honourable share the country took in the literary 
movements in Germany, France, Switzerland at the 
same time in many resjiects pursuing her own path. 
The creations ot the greatest Swiss poet Gottfried 
Keller of Zurich and the great wi iters as Albert 
lUtzuis, Conard Ferdinand Meyer bre-ithe the ardent 
patiiotism of the generation which created the fwleral 
state of 1848. (Oechsli, p. 417). 


V. A IJf..SS()N FROM vSUDKTAN GHRMANS 
Found 

Although it is customary to regard Poland a« a 
state of 34,50,(K),(HX) iieoiile, its polish population 
nitinbei9 onl^ about 2, 30, 00, (XX). Tlie rest consists 
of ti04$oi)d jninoritiefl w’hich aci'ording to official 
statistkia i mstHtutc between 30 ]ker cent and 35 per 
dl^the population, unoflicinl obserYerg believe 
that (he per cennge may 1>c ns high as 40 per cent. 


Poland has a largcT minority ftopulation than any 
other country in Europe. The minorities control 
about 30 per cent of the votes. According to the 
religion test, 64'8 fici cent of the people are Roman 
Catholic. The three most important nationalities in 
Poland arc the Germans, the Ukraniaiis and the Jew s. 
The Germans are the minority which had a powerfi'l 
iiatiomil fatherland to which they may look for 
a.ssistance. The Jews are widely scattered, 80 per 
Lvnt of the Jewish population being found in the 
cities. In contrast Ukranians form a comiiuct majority 
with a solid smnal structure in the rural sections of 
l<)asteru Galicia and the liastern provinces. (From 
Poland: Key lo Euiope by Raymond Leslie Buell.) 


Thk I{xampi.k ok tub St'DKTAN Gukmans 
(From The Hindu Muslim Q»esUon<, by Beni Ptiisad) 

Above all, thcic is a rough parallel iK'tweeii the 
SiMlet'in movement in Czechoslovakia and the advo- 
4Sey of partition in India. The German minority which 
eoiistiiuted 23 4 per cent of the Czechoslovak popula- 
tion and was concentrated mainly in the thiee pro- 
vinces of Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, long agitateil 
onl> foi a large .share in administration and imlicy. 
But in re.sponse to the pan-Germanism embodied in 
Nazi creed of neighbouring Germany, the Home 
Front, as the Sudetan German party led by Conard 
lleitlcin was called aftci 1933 and more dennitel}' in 
1935, began to think of frontier revision. The 
Czechoslovak authorities had certainly lo answer for 
a few' acts of omission and commission, specially in 
the years immediately following 1918 ; otherwise no 
slate in Fhirope had a cleaner record in minority 
IKilicy. But the Sudetaiis now accused it of oppres- 
sions and injustices without caring to prove the 
eharges. Indeed, henceforward, an "atrocity" cam- 
paign became i>art of the technique of minority move- 
ments in Europe. The Sudetan party declined con- 
('essions made by the Czech Government and went on 
raising its demands. Siieakitl^ at Carlsbad on the 
24th of April, 1938, Conard llenlein formulated eight 
imints, inter alia, rcimdiating the very conception 
that there was a Otechoslovak State containing a 
German minority, demanding equality of status for 
the Sudetan Germans and the Czechs, a guarantee of 
this equality by recognition of the Sudetan Germans 
as a united legal ixirsonality, and full autonomy in 
every department of life of the German area of 
Czechoslovakia, including full li1>erty to proclaim 
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Ocnunuthin and adhesinn to German ideology. On 
the 7lh of June was submitted a Mciuorauduiu (not 
published until the 19th of July), demanding re- 
organization of the state into racial areas, virtual 
independence for each urea and at the same time an 
e(]ual voice in such central government as might 
remain. At last even the offer of home rule was 
declined and the Sudetanland, under overwhelming 
German, I**rench and British support, seceded fiom 
Czechoslovakia and was incorporated into the ( terman 
Keich in October 1938. The .secession could not, 
however, form the last chapter in the story. It left 
the rest of the country defenceless ran-Ocnnanisni is 
necessarily a brand of imperialism. In March 1939 
it detached Slovakia from the dismembered state and 
annexed the rest of it. 


It.s Jnimtknck in Ini*i\ 

The entire course of events was fully rci»orted 
and closely observed in India, as elsew’herc, becafijj^ 
d btought Ivmrope to the veige of wa» in Scjdembcr, 
1938 and convinced all in March 1939 that a world 
wai had become unavoidable. The jirogress of the 
Sudetnn demands fiom a large share in administra- 
tion and i>oUcy to a reimdiation of minority status, 
the claim to separtste nationlwxHl, the denial of Czecho- 
slovak unity, charges of atrocities and oppression 
uusup])ortcd by evidence, the detnand for frontier 
revision, the advocacy of a virtual partition together 
with the claim of 50 per cent share in the residual 
central organisation all these features in the Sudetnn 
movement in 1936-.VI found their counteri)arl in tlic 
resolutions of the Muslim I,eagne in 1939-41. In fact, 
some of the phrases wiiployctl are identical. 


VI 

1. INDIA AND IRELAND 

The startling resemblance between Ireland and 
India after the British settlement was observed by 
the Irish press on the announcement of the Mount- 
batten plan. The following extracts are from d daily 
paper: 

Dnhlin, Jnne S.—The Irish press yesterday com- 
pared the British plan for India with the partition of 


Ireland, the newspapers alike disapproving of it on 
those gi omuls. 

The Catholic Conservative Dublin iiewspu]>er 
“Irish Jndc]»endent” declared: “The example of 
partitioning of Ireland should prove that partition is 
only a w.iy of avoiding .some immediate difficulties by 
creating nu>re serious difficulties for future times.*’ 

The Belfast, “Irish News’* wrote: “There is 
such startling resemblance between the new plan for 
India and the plan which pailitioned Ireland that one 
wonders whether statesmen really mean it to succeed. 
If this pro]K)sal is Britain’s parting gift, it proves that 
ou the end as at tlie beginning site has learned 
nothing.’’ 

'fhe Conservative Dublin “Irisli Times’’ said 
that the situation in India today is 'strangely and 
ominously parallel with the situation in Ireland in 
1920-22. Great Britain has reposed her faith once 
again in a compromise that may cslabli.sh temiHirury 
peace, but contains seeds of trouble. 

“Similar cleavage in Ireland, 25 years ago, 
rcsultml in a divided nation, whose material and 
spiritual weakness has become iiuTcasiugly evident. 

“It look.s very much us if Great Britain will still 
be holding the Indian baby in 1980, less intimately 
Iterhaps, but not less firmly than she has been 
holding it up to 1947.’’ 

“Irish Press’’, the Government organ, comment- 
ing on the new Indian plan said : 

"Ever since British withdrawal had been made 
certain by the courage of the Nathnialist movement 
ond sufferings of its leaders the Muslim League has 
demanded i>artitiini. In going, Britain will leave 
India weakened by disineinbennent as she left 
Ireland, Governments may change, but imperial 
policy seems to go on for ever.’’ 

2.‘ PARTITION AND ARABS 
(By Abdul Qa 3 nim) 

The AfSibs, as a rule, are highly susceittiblc to 
the word ^'Partition**. To the Pe^tininns it bringa 
back grhn memories of the repcatew British attempts 
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at the division of Palestine between the Arabs and 
the Jews. 

To the Iraqis it is a disconcerliiij;; rciniiidcT of 
the violent desire of the Kurds to establish a seiiarale 
vSlate, To the Syrians it recalls the almost forcible 
secession ^ of AIe;xandrelta by the Turks. Above all, 
to tin* lC^yi)tkLir) it tends to be a distracting element 
m their plans loi the unity of the Nile Valley. 


When, therefore, the British Government 
announced — almost with a flourish of trumpets — ^their 
decision to partition India, many an Arab shrugged 
his shoulders and smiled cynically at India’s future. 
The consensus of Arab opinion would apiicar to be 
that the partition of India was neither a success for 
the Muslim l^eague, nor a defeat for the Congress, 
but an umiualilied victory for the British. 


The Hindu ^liishm problem initialed by the J-,eague on the basis ol U\o nations’ theory 
was observed bv C. A. Macuitney in “National Slates and National Minoiities”. 

“The struggle resembles fanly closely that wagc<l by the Magyars against the House of 
Habslnirg ; and the support given to Biilisli iiile b\ the Mahomedans of India rei'alls tlie alliance 
St) often made between the Habsbuigs and the ihiinaiis and Croats of Hnngaiy. And just 
as the conflict between the Mug>ais and the “^itionahties” in Hungary did not reach its 
climax iiiilil the Hahsburgs had juactically abdicated their right to inUrveiie in Hungary’s 
internal affairs, so the presence of the iMiglish in India is ])ostponing the tiue clash between 
tlu native races. As India ac<iuiies inoie real self-government, so that clash will conic lO 
resemble more closely sundry of the internal conflicts which ]m\w rent the states of liastern 
liurope .... one may jiray that those who read the history will have the wisdom to learn 
the lessons. One such lesson he has ineiitioiud earlier in the book, which we ni India will 
do well to bear iii iniiul. When open conflict broke out between the Magyars and the 
Habsburgs, the Croats and almost all ihe other niinoriUes sided with the Crown and the 
Magyars w^erc overcome. Hungary came to be ruleil from Vienna by a centialiml and 
Germaiii/.iug bureaucracy giving satisfaction neither to the Magyar nor to the vSlavoiiik ambition. 
This evoked from a witty Magyar the <*onnnent to a Cioat friend that ‘you have got as reward 
what wc have got as punishment’.” 


I India Vivided : Rajeiulra Prasad | 


The following other extract also has a biaring in the situation in India. 

“If we take the establishment of Idierty for the realisation of duties to be the end of civil 
society, wc must conclude that those states are substantially the most pctfeolr which . . . . 
include various distinct nationalities without oppressing tliem. Those in which no mixture 
of races has occurred are imperfect ; and those in which its efforts have disappeared 
are decrepit. A stale which Is incompetent to satisfy different races condemns itself ; a slate 
which labours to neutralise, to absorb, or to exiiel them, destroys its owm vitality ; a stale 
which does not include them is destitute of the chief basis of self-government.” 


[India t)ividcd: Kajendra Prasad] 



CHAPTER XLV 

CONSOLIDATION OF THE INDIAN UNION 

Sri G. C. Sundlii 


T llU very first essential of a Vni«in is its 
political unification. A younu Stale in its 
first fornialive staKc, must give the highest 
priority to the task of political consolida- 
tion, social and economic stability and security 
against disruption and aggicssion. While in due 
course, the c'conomic development of 


leaving Soveieignty to the two Dominions t(x»k their 
stand on tc>chnical grounds that no doubt w'as a 
vciv thin camouflage of their real intention. The 
retreat in India was to be according to plan and the 
retention of India as a Doininioii and of British 
cc'onomic and strategis i>osition in India and these 
independent islands, in a balanced 


the cHiuntry would be the slumgest 
forc-c for its seeurit>’ and safety, in 
tlie transitional stage short term 
ineasuics might be nect'ssary. Also 
all plans must be directed towards, 
and lutuisured by the supreme test 
of unification of the countrj . 


MmiNTIlATTliN rUN 

The Moiiiilbatten Plan— and ear- 
lier Plans wcTc w'orsexin this respect 
had left the structuie of our Slate 
with three major w'caknesscs. It 
severed parts of an economic and 
strategic unit and created a border 
State on the Western and baistern 
frontier tlmt was, bound, under the 
very circumslancos of its birth, to 
be not very friendly to the Indian 
Union. Its hostility and ambition 
to exiiaud would be natural and the 
slogans, like ‘Has Kc lia hat 
Pakistan, lar kc Icngc Hindustan* 
would reflect a natural sentiment. 
Secondly the Plan left in India a 
big minority, distributed all over 
the country, with inflamed senti- 
ments end divided loyalty, a force 
of friction in times of peace atid a 



and ingeiious structure had to lie 
ensuicd. 

It is no use today to go into 
Biitish intentions or the merits of 
the Plan that we ultimately accepted. 


PoSinON WITH KBtSAKDS lYl TUB 

Statks 

As it was, the situation willi 
regard to the States, at the time of 
transfer of (lowers, was fraught with 
grave peril. It wemid have been 
natural for the rulers and their 
advisers to distrust the Congress, 
to give way to their personal ambi- 
tious and declare independence that 
the deiiarting British had willed in 
their favour-like a miserly rich uncle 
who would not part with a (lie in 
bis life time. It is not yet fully 
realised what a triumph it has lieen 
for Indian diplomacy, foresight and 
patriotism that this danger was over- 
come in such a smooth and swift 
manner, almost completely. The 
credit, and the gratitude of the 
generations to come, most go, for 
this, foremost, to Sardar PatePs 


fifth column in times of crius. handling of the ^States problem at 

Thirdly, the Plan left the ntimeroos (States, compris* thie etisis and eaitliiar in the Congress policy with 
ing tnnre one frwrth of the total Union area, regard to $tetea. Padpstan erfdaed complications 
as indeimodent Sfetd eoVardgn. The British instead of With regard to Junagarh, Kashmiri and Hyderabad 
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for 11 k* altitude of Hyderabad is only a furUieraiice 
of the Pakistan spirit and scheme. But, jicrhaps 
Pakistan also helped in niakiiift tlie States realise the 
danger ijuickly. Credit and gratitude must also ro 
to the sense of patriotism, and realities, shown by 
the 1 tilers and Dewans of the States, specially those 
who gave a lead. 

That tills smooth passage has lieeii an uncal- 
eulated development for the British die-hards who 
had given full suppijrt to Mountbatleu Plan — would 
be evident fioni the amusing anxiety displayed by 
the Conservative members, iA the Parliamentary 
debate about the Stales being coerced, one by one, 
into the Indian rnion. The charge of coercion w’as 
however, refuted by the Slates themselves and no 
gratitude shown for British sympathy. While it 
must be said that Lord Mountbntteii has been most 
helpful in rounding up the States into the TTnion, 
the attitude of the British press, and their re|)resen- 
tative ill India, the Statesman over the ipiestion of 
Kashmir .uid Hyderabad is a ])ointer. 

Kashmir links up the Indian territory with the 

S. S. R. It has also been looked upon as a poten- 
tial homeland for a white colony. Hyderabad has 
been taken for granted to remain Mndependent', a 
base, dumping ground and ulster in tlic very centre 
of the Union of India. Thus, when there was a 
danger of Hyderabad settlement being reached, the 
Statesman cairied a frantic campaign, w'ith a series 
of leaders and inspired artiides, not only justifying in- 
dependence of ILvdcrabnd, but boosting the Itleliad- 
nl-Muslinin party for their attempts to i)reveiit such 
settlement by force. Their leader had jienetrating 
bhek eyes. Their followers conij^rised a determined, 
drilled and active youth. ‘'Hyderabad is not 
JunagatIP*, we were told. “It is bigger, sturdier, 
belter armed, better governed, economically more self- 
sufTicient." That was not all. “Ifurthcr it enjoys, 
unlike Junagarh international prestige having long 
been viewed throughout the Islamic world with 
rc-»pect as the premier Indian State, a semi*yidei)eu- 
dent ancient monarchy, impressive survival of 
Mughal powder, focus of modern Muslim culture.’* 

The problem of Hyderabad has how’cver been 
teiiiporarilv solved or put off and we have no doubt 
of its ultimate solution. Junagarh is also over. 
Kashmii j»rob!ein now’ full^ in a different category. 
Tlic prol b.in vStates may he taken as successfully 
soI|cdiAlready. /The danger that might' f^risc from 
iiiu .umal rulcr^cherishing suicidal dreams of assert- 


ing disruptive independence or of a combination of 
rulers as an opposition are now viTy remote. The 
!Mahnrajfi of Bikaner recently refuted such sus])icion 
and denied that there w as any intention of the Princes 
forming a separate bloc in the Dominion Parliament 
or the resurrection of the Princes’ Clniinher. In fact 
it is more likely that w’ith the introduction of con- 
stitutional govcniiiieiits in the States that can no 
longer be withheld- the States w’ill have more ami 
more common administrative concern with the Ceiitie 
and more and more subjects, besides the original 
three on tlie basis of which they acceded w'ould be 
commonly dealt with. The wooing henceforward is 
bound to be on the side of the States, for security ami 
share in the schemes of prosperity and progress that 
oiir great conntrv will soon see through. 

In any case the protection of the Pnioii from 
recalicitraiit States and from forces of disorder that 
might threaten them and the Indian Union is sale 
ill the hands of Sardar Patel. His policy with regard 
to^thc States has been friendly and linn. Recently 
^during his visit to Rajkot Sardar Patel made a public 
lironouncement f(»r the benefit of the States rulers and 
people. 

Sardar Patel emjdi.isized that, as one wlio had 
done more than anyone else to preserve the true 
rights of the Princes he felt that the Princes could 
survive only as trustees of the people. “Let them , 
not heed false or fraiululcnt advice which interested 
jiersoiis engaged in pursuit of selfish ends might offer 
them. Instead let them carry the people with them. 
Princes and people belong to one family and their 
best and mutual interest lies in remaining as a family 
rather than behaving as foes. But at the same time 
it Is the duty of the peojile to prove themselves worthy 
of the great responsibility which a democratic regime 
entails.** 

He recalled how Cochin liad lately seen the 
farthest advance yet made on the road to respon- 
sible government but how’, djspitc the full co-opera- 
tion of the Ruler, the responsible government in the 
State had come to grief. But this was no weak 

kneed aptMMtsetnent. 

* 

ReferriiiK to t^c fomentation of trouble in the 
Stales by Pakistan, he said : 

"I assure you that we are not goinjt to let the 
grass grow under our feiet. Kvcii if all these troubles 
come at thu same time we have got resources which 
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would enable Ub to stand up to all of them at the 
same time. If they are anxious to challenge u.s, we 
would be I'cady to accept it. 

"Let no State have evil designs on ns or dream 
of extending its hegemony. Let them not entertain 
the fond hope of any Jatistan or Rajastan or Sikhis* 
tan. If they persist, all these dreamers will soon 
be disillusioned. lustcad let them realize which way 
their true interest lies." 

Sardar Patel’s bill giving the Central Govern- 
iiient powers and jurisdiction in the non-jurisdictional 
and scmi'jnrLsdictional States and Taluks and the 
debate when this bill was passed on December 0, 
1947 also gives an indication of the Sardar’s clear 
recognition of the need of vigilence and firmness in 
this vital issue of our political existence. "Para- 
mounlcy", Sardar Patel said, "was dead and gone 
and nobody mourned or lamented it.” There was 
no intention on the part of Government of India to 
encroach on the authority of any Stale and the fcill 
was in the interests of some small States themselves 
for keeping iieace. "The Government of India pro- 
posed to function as a Government and would not 
allow any vacuum or anarchy to develop in any part 
of the country.” The bill had the support of the 
States representatives in the House, though there was 
a lively debate before it was passed. 


Othbr Porcbs or Pouwcat. Disruption 

The 1935 Act, with ‘Provincial Autonomy’ and 
irresponsible Centre had a natural tendency to pro- 
mote provincial rivalries and separatist development. 
This, however, was chedeed by the over-all control 
of the Cotjgress Parliamentary Board, in which also 
the guiding hand was of Sardar Patel. There is 
always a danger in a big Union like ours of terri- 
torial zones developing on parallel lines, with in- 
creasing ftiction with thf Centre and of indiscipline 
and revolt. The question of provincialism in India 
is more a cnltoral and economic than a political pro- 
blem and may be dealt undmr that head. Thodeoger 
of disrttptlott in the country is from political parties, 
based on personal ambition to capture power by 
aome leaders or a class of people and by a part^ that 
owes aQegianoe to some State outside the Ifriion* 

This brings ns to the qnestioa of liberty frf evety 
body to work fpr sndi political ends as obe tfrfriks 
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best. In the transitional stage, and in face of the 
actual situation, wc must be prepared to curtail this 
liberty a good deal in our new State. Forces that are 
clearly disruptive must be checked if necessary by 
emergency legislation and strong executive action. 
It is natural for ambitious individuals and parties to 
try and fish in troubled waters. There has been a 
lot of drilling and recruitment of private armies and 
the A. I. C. C. had to pass a special resolution to 
check these. This applies to R. S. S. S., the various 
students groups being exploited by designing iwli- 
ticians, siKsdally in West Bengal and the various 
*Le>ftist' groups out to carve a kingdom. The rveent 
hap]>ening in Calcutta in the name of demonstrations 
against the West Bengal Security Bill was only an 
index of what had been going on in Caloitta by 
the instigation of some leaders of Hindu Sabha, the 
Communist Party and the various 'Revolutionary’, 
'Socialist,’ 'Marxian’ mushroom growths. The 
Communist Party stands in a class by itsedf. For one 
thing their avowed object of promoting class war is 
fraught with danger in our economic and political 
conditions. For another their allcgiauce has been 
so.spectcd to lie more with a foreign State than with 
the national State. 


FRORI.8H OP MUSI,1M MlNORirV IN INDIA 

The most difficult problem left to India after its 
division is that of the Muslim minority that had been 
a supporter of the 'Two Nation’ theory. Bnt perhaps 
the Monntbatten Plan is superior to the earliet Plans 
in this respect, which wonld have impeded progress 
at every step. While we mnst aim at building a 
secnliar State for the satisfaction of Muslim as well 
as other minorities and for vital modern rationally- 
based progress, the problem is not only cultural but 
has a political a<q:>ect now. Tlic lo 3 ralty and prefer- 
ence of an overwhelmingly large ptoportion of the 
Muslim supporters of the League for the fbreigu 
State of Pakistan cattAot be easily dismissed. Inci- 
dents to emphasise this have been too recent and 
ttumttons and doubt has been expressed even by our 
most pober stetestaedk Bke Sri Oovind Ballabh Pant 
and ethers. The need for a dearly defined and firmly 
executed Ooveniinient policy on this issue and the 
connected issue of oqf rdltlMs vrith Pakistan, was 
brought to the loco reepatiy by Asdisrya ICripslstd, 
the Copgrote Prsiidint himself si|d in fact formed 
the maifar isene of difterenoe dm whidi he resigiied 
from titat e«p|||xd ofSqe* We eatiam do better than 
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yuott* Acliarya Kripalani in slatiiiM the iwbition with 
regard to the connected iabucs of Pakistan and its 
rcbidiiary in India. The followiiiR is part of the 
.sjK*c*ch delivered in the A.I.C.C. at Delhi. 


KKIPAIANI’S SPlil-XTI 

» 

“LookinK: back qycr tlie Rhabtly tragedy of tlic 
last two months, I have no donbt that we would have 
lK-en wise if, before agreeing to partition, we had 
made Mr. Jinnah face the logical coubeqnenccs of his 
tlieory of two-nations. 

We did not and do not believe in this pernicious 
theory and yet by accc'pting the June 3rd Plan we 
were more or less driven to adopt it as the basis of 
partition. However, iny purpose in inviting your 
attention to this tragedy is not to discuss the past 
but to .seek light for the future sf) that we may face 
it within one mind atid with a clear concei>tion of 
the is.sues at stakes. 


Two-nation Tiikory 

“Those of our Muslim countrymen, and they 
formed the overwhelming majoiity of the Muslim 
community, who, misguided by the T,cague leader- 
ship, helped in the establishment of Pakistan as-sure 
us today that they no more believe in the two-nation 
theory. They are as vehement in their loyalty to 
the Indian Union as tliey were for the division of the 
country. Although we welcome these exi»rcssions of 
loyalty, it is only by their deeds that this loyaltj’ 
can be tested. Nor is repentance in itself sufTicicnt 
to wii>e out the evil consequences of the mischief 
already perpetrated. 

“The last few months' experience should teach 
us that it is easy to divide the country but not so 
easy to divide the peace of the country. In spite of 
the national and non-communal basis of our State 
we cannot ignore the fact that whatever is done in 
Pakistan has its inevitable repercussion in India. We 
should, thetefore, frankly tell the I,eagne-mmded 
MusliHlj) that tliongh we Congressmen and our 
Oovenuni'nts'^are determined to protect them, we 
ffaihoi^o so molely on the strength <i6 qur police 
and amy. A t^ocracy cannot put down the com- 
mon idan by sheer force of arms. The saf^ of the 


Mublimb mubt conic frutii their Hindu ncighhoiu's 
who form a majority of the imimlation and from 
whom the majority in the ranks of the police and 
army nuLst come. These will not be active in afford- 
ing tills protection unless thc 3 ' know that tlicir 
coreligionists in Pakistan are getting a fair deal. 


Lraciuk PotiTic.s 

“If that is so the Muslim conmmuity must 
organise itself to bring pressure on Pakistan to do 
justice to its minorities. It ih the only way that it 
can show its loyalty to the Indian Tbiion at this 
critical juncture. If the ^luslim community fails in 
this effort it must lie ready to help the Indian Union 
to adopt whatever pressure international iiraclicc 
jirescrihes to settle disputes hctwceii two iiuleiiendent 
Stales. 

, "It is no good shutting one’s eyes to facts. We 
jnust face them boldly and keep it in minds as to 
what wc must do if wc wish to preserve the freedom 
we have won after years of suffering and sacrifice. 
The issue at slake is the very existence of our Stale. 
This time wc realised that the jiolitlcs of the Muslim 
T,eaguo and the principles which govern its imlicy in 
Pakistan are the very negation of all that the Congress 
had stood for and one which wc .seek to build our 
own State in India. We believe in a secular, demo- 
cratic State and, whatever the provocation and what- 
ever measures we may be obliged to adopt to safe- 
guard its security, we cannot think in terms of a 
communal State. The League, on the other hand, 
with its creed of Islamic exclusiveness, its cult of 
communal hatred and its practice of terrorism and 
treachery is an exact replica of the German Nazis. 
The more we appease its appetite the more it will 
devour till, like the Nazis in Europe, it will become 
a menace to the peace of Asia. If we do not take 
a firm stand today and prepare against this menace, 
we shall, like ChtunberlaintS England rule our folly. 

“1 M ncut suggest that we should declare war 
on Pakistan. Par ftotn ft. On the contrary, I hope 
and pray that such an unhappy contingency will 
never arise. But l' do believe that the only way to 
avoid the ghastly tragedy of a war between India 
and Pakistan is to make India strong. There are 
many sanctions, economic and other, short of war, 
which wa can ose to help Pakistan see that friendly 
and amicable relations with India are to the mutual 
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advantage of both countries. Pear of the conse- 
quences of one’s folly is a salutary factor in enforcing 
international, if not also individual morality. 

"(Jur first and foremost duly to-day therefore is 
to sink all onr j Killy inler-gioui> or personal 
dilTerences in one Herculean effort to build up a 
powerful state which will be a bulwark of peace. 1 
am a believer in non-violence, but I understand the 
logic of violence. Onr Stale, like every other State, 
niuinlains an army and must use it when occasion 
demands it. Weakness, I hold, is a crime. If we 
lack the supreme courage of non-violence and the 
will to follow the Oandhian way, let us at least have 
the common courage of disciplined violence. We 
have enough of resources and more than enough of 
mun-power. All we need i.s organisation and drive to 
train and equip our' men so that every city, every 
town, every village should liavc a disciplined citiaen- 
arniy, which will lie an instrument of service in peace 
and a guarantee of security in w'ar. As far as I 
know the popular mind, the people are only 4oo 
anxious to co-operate with the Government in such 
an organisation. 1 dare say the Government is aware 
of the urgency of the situation and is perhaps 
planning such a drive, but so far there has been little 
evidence of it, witli the result that the people instead 
of being inspired with enthusiasm and confidence are 
daily becoming restive and critical and looking to 
communal organisations for a lead in this matter. 
After all in iwlitics we must not only do the right 
thing but also appear to be doing so. 


Nation’s Strrngth 

’'The people niust also realise that a nation’s 
strength is to be measured not by the size of its 
armies buf by the ability of the common citizen to 
rise to the occasion. The State can cope with 
external menace only if it can count on the disci- 
plined loyalty of its people. No State can be strong 
where tlie people are prone at the slightest provoca- 
tion to take the law into their hands. Whatever the 
provocations, the kind of lawlessness that recently 
disfigured the face of Delhi was the greatest dis^ 
service thst our people could have done to the State. 
Apart from the mcnal degradation involved in lynch- 
ing innocent men and women for crimes of their 
co-religionists elsewhere, each anarchy is the very 
negation of the conditions necessary for protecting 
our new-found freedom. If the peoidf have a 


grievance they must look to the Government to take 
the necessary steps and if the Government of the 
day is nut willing or able tu do so, they can demand 
a change in the Government. But they have no 
right tu deprive others uf the elementary rights of 
citizenship for no other crime than that of belong- 
ing to a different religion. Kven a criminal in a 
civilized State has a right tu live, milcss the State 
after a fair trial deiirives him of it. It is degrading 
and barbaiic of us to assume that a Muslim because 
he is a Muslim is unworthy to be a citizen of this 
State. All that we can demand is that those Muslims 
whose past record or present behaviour makes their 
loyalty to the State suspect should not be trusted 
with responsible positions in the services, in the 
interest of tlie safety of the vState. But in no case 
can the jiepple abrogate to themselves functions 
which proiierly belong to the Government. Thereby 
they will only weaken the State and wveck the very 
foniulntions of a stable and civilized existence. 


SouRCBs OF Friction 

“There are at present two sources of friction 
between India and Pakistan which unless eliminated 
or wisely controlled in time may develop into major 
conflicts or war. One relates to th« problem of the 
minorities, the other to Kashmir, Hyderabad, and 
Junagadh. In relation to both these }>roblems it is 
desirable that our leaders in the Government should 
take the A. I. C. C. into confidence and tell us what 
the present po.sition is and what the Government’s 
future stand is likely to Im. On both these issues 
the nation is deeply agitated and Congressmen ought 
to know enough of the Government’s policy to be 
able to explain and jnstifj* it to the i>cop]c. 


Minokitibs in Pakistan 

“We cannot absolve ourselves of our responsi- 
bility towards the minorities in Pakistan. They were 
}iart of our nation as much as we are. They suffered 
and fought as our comradea in the struggle for free- 
doni. They bdieved as fervently in the Congress 
deal of a united India as we did. It is not they but 
we who voted frnr the aooeptance of the June 3rd Plan 
which has deprived them at the fr||^ts of freedom and 
placed them at the mercy of a party in whose ideals 
they did not believe. And yet m V^ol Congressmen 
they accepted onr dedston in good faith, believing 
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that it wab for the good of India as a whole. They 
believed in our assurance that their rights in Pakistan 
would be adequately safe-guarded. How then can 
we disown responsibility towards thcni today? How 
can we allow them to be treated as worse than 
Pariahs in Pakistan? How dare we deny to grudge 
them shelter when they come to us fleeing from terror 
wur.se than de^th? You have tlieu to lay down a 
policy for all our provinces to follow. Witli intelli- 
gent idanning and proper co-ordination we should 
be able to absorb ih our economy a few million 
Iieople. It may take time to do so, but the task 
should nut be beyond our resources. 


TrANSFKR op POPtJUTlON 

"What, however, is exasperating is not the 
nature of the task but tlie fact that in this, as in 
several other matters, we do not know where we 
stand. We seem to be living from hand to mouth and 
have left the initiative in the hands of Pakistan. 
We unght to have anticipated the contingency of a 
transfer of poimlation being forced on us and should 
have provided for it in the June 3rd Agreement. As 
it is, we have been obliged to accept it with regard to 
the Punjab. Although Sind, Baluchistan and the 
Prontiet arc not included in the arrangement, we are 
faced witli the fact of a daily exodus of Hindus from 
these provinces. 


Bbngai, Situation 

"Fortunately, the situation in Bengal is com- 
l>aratively better but he would be a rash prophet who 
said that a similar contingency would not arise there. 
Arc we going to let the initiative in this matter to 
rest with Pakistan so that whenever it suits its 
Government it hounds the minorities out of its land 
and forces as to maintain refugee camps in-perpe- 
tuity ? How long are the minorities in each Dominion 
to look for protection and shelter to the Government 
of the other Dominion?" 


Sardar tihtel, speaking at Rajkot had also ex- 
pressed *>tinilir views on the situation of Muslim 
miaorlQr m India and the attitude of Pakistan, on 
Volwi||ier 12, three dasrs earlier to ^ A.I.C.C. 
meetmg where Kripalaniji hod spoken. 


Sardar Patel had a‘ special word of advice for 
the Hindus and Muslims of Kathiawar. He recalled 
how in the post the Muslims of Kathiawar had con- 
tributed to the Muslim l^eaguc propaganda of the 
two-natiuu theory and how they had taken part in 
I,engue politics. "But I have forgotten the pa.st, 
which is dead and gone, if only they will treat it os 
such. 

"But, if they still feel an attachment to the twu- 
natiou theory and look to an outside Power, they 
have no place in Kathiawar. It was to put an end 
to this dual loyalty that we agreed to create Pakistan, 
so that those who prefer to abide in that faith cau 
find a place where they can pursue it. In India there 
is no place fur such persons. 

"If they stay in India, it can only be .is loyal 
citizens. Otherwise they have to be trcaUil os 
foreigners with all the attendant disabilities. They 
should live in India like brothers and in hormuny 
with non-Muslims." 

Sardar Patel enjoined upon the Hindus to follow 
Mahatma Gandhi in his creed of non-violence. Ho 
recalled how recent disturbances had disgraced India 
in the eyes of the world. It was lor them to win 
back their lost reputation by correct behaviour and 
noble conduct, he ivged. 

At the same time he deplored the tendency to 
get panicky. "If we have to die, wc must die like 
brave men. As human beings with a sense of human 
dignity, we cannot die crying." 

Sardar Patel asked Hindus and Muslims to forget 
the past and to live happily together. "To make it 
IK>suble let Muslims in Didia search their conscience 
and ascertain if they are really loyal to this country. 
If they are not, let them go to the country which 
claims their allegiance." 

4 * 

Pa]U8TAN*8 Actions 

Finally he felt 'he should make it clear to Uie 
audience ^at there was no question qf India being 
unable to face up to the threats which had been held 
out. Pakistan's actions were probably prompted by 
the feeling that India vtas in trouble and, therefore, 
fomentation of trouble in the States would mske 
matters worto. 
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*1 bear Pakistan no ill will ; I wish them god* 
speed, ha them only leave us to pursue our own 
salvation and stop meddling in our affairs even in 
places like far-off Tripura. We shall then each settle 
down to our respective destiny. Maybe after we 
have become prosperous they will awaken themselves 
to the need for reunion in the best interest of both. 
Il is neitlier our business nor our intention to force 
a reunion. We only wish to be left alone so that 
botli can live in peace and prosperity, happiness and 
harmony.” He concluded. 

The lead given to the Indian Muslims by 
Mauluna in a recent Conference, if followed widely 
would no doubt go a long way in solving tliis situa- 
tion. It is also to be noted that the Muslim I^eague 
is being dissolved in India. But a more i>ositive 
policy has to be followed by the Muslims in their 
own iutt'Tcsts to strengthen the hands of those who 
want to see India a strong modern State and to bring 
pressute on tlicir co-religionist in Pakistan for pro- 
tection of the minorities there, before they can koM 
to disiicl the atmosphere of suspicion ngainst them. 

Relations with Pakistan and India no doubt 
have become more and more strained almost to a 
breaking point, on account of the treatment of 
niiuorities in Pakistan, where a rule of utter law- 
les!>uess seems to prevail. Junagadh and then 
Kashmir has made the position very grave. In fact 
an undeclared war has been going on in Kashmir, 
between what are virtually Pakistan troops as 
invaders and the Union troops as defendents. But 
there is a hopeful aspect of the situation. The 
exchange of population has been going on for some 
time now smoothly and with mutual co-operation of 
the part of militaiy and civil officials, immediately 
concerned. There has been a settlement without the 
need of arbitration recently on the partition of assets 
and liabilities, with complete unanimity. Both 
Governments have reaffirmed th« principle that the 
ownership of the refugees property, both moveable 
and immoveable, edntinues to vest in the refugees 
and custodians have been tq;>pointed to look after 
these properties. A bitter cause of friction may thns 
be removed, perhaps. There are indication of a 
change in the attitude of the Pakistan Government 
that is full of promise. 

Tite stand taken by Sheikh AbdtiUah the great 
leader of Kashipir and his party has been a great 
sobering factor in the atmosphere of oommunisl dhh 


trust and hatred that Ucaguc had engendered in our 
country. 


S(x:iAi. Unification 

While thus the consolidation and integrity of 
our State mu.st be built up and preserved by negotia- 
tion, legislation and it necessary by force of onus, 
deei> at the root of political cohesion must be the 
social and cultural unity of all people inhabiting 
within the boundaries of our Union. This work 
forms a long-term plan requiring patient building 
of the whole new life of our country. Il only lays 
down a pattern in fact of the contents of Swaraj from 
the national angle, which should be the decisive 
angle. In India we have a heritage of essential 
unity that should provide os with the foundation of 
reconstruction. To build uix>n this we have further 
the experience and wisdom of succeeding centuries 
in the Hast and the West to draw upon. But there 
must be a central guidance and co-ordination in our 
IKilicy with regard to all building, social as well as 
economic, conceived for the country as a unit. The 
provinces formed on a linguistic basis are in this way 
a hindrance to our unity. Irfuiguagu is a iH>werful 
cementing force, but an equally powerful barrier. 
Do we want our provinces to crystallise into siwcial 
cultural groups and would not a mixed iKqmlation 
living in one administrative unit work for more 
homogeneous Indian population? In fact, provin- 
cialism should be dissolved by siiecial effort, by free 
domicile, by encouragement of inter-i>rovincial 
marriages, facilities of travel and cultural exchange 
by enforcement of common national language, and 
common educational system and text books and pro- 
motion of more and more all-India institutions, ser- 
vices, and projects. There should be a conscious and 
organised effort to bring in more standardisation in, 
even tilings of outward appearance and way of life 
in the provinces and different communities, such as 
dress and modes, houses and furnishing, way of 
serving and eating food, customs of social inter- 
course betUrben men and wmnen. Such usage as 
works for segregation between communities, classes 
or creeds should be discouraged and even iienalised. 
ThiiS can be done perhaps only by modernisation 
in outlobk and mo^ as Ataturk; Kemal did in 
Tnrkey. Or a simpler, healthidr enede of new ways 
of Hie, more smiled to omr ppor c^try, eudi as has 
beam evmlved by the Wardba sCIirmiI may be taken 
up ai a mddd. * 
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Wc shall have to have a policy towardh religion 
in this context. While we must have a secular State 
by almost complete ngra‘mcnt, what arc we going to 
do to the deeplaid ilssparous tendency that various 
oeedb in India give rise to? This factor i.s so strong 
in our country that it cannot be ignored and all 
plans of I'ocial reconstruction have to take note of 
tlic negative ulld positive contribution of religious 
belief and usage in India. Wc should no longer have 
either the motives oratin' nervousness of a foreign 
(tONcinment to follow a pohey of non-intcrfeience m 
anti-sociul and anti-nationni customs. The citadel of 
orthodoxy must be challaiigcd and overcome m every 
religion. It is neither dcsiiable, nor possilile in India 
to almlish or even discourage religion. It must be 
overeuine by a new universahsin, religion bused on 
niondity and selfless service, of justice and amity. 


The machinery for social re-building would be 
liartially of the State, but the Congress can play a 
great part in it under the leadership of Gandhiji in 
whom we have our greatest unifying asset. 

The greatest unifying factor, perhaps will be the 
material and social progress of our people depending 
on llie great plans of our Government. People will 
fuiget to look towards the past and on petty dividing 
tcatures in the vi.siou of what lies ahead within their 
reach. 

Our passage to freedom will be complete only 
with such realisation even in part. Then alone shall 
we enter the gates ot liberty where wc have arrived 
today and the bastion of our new' State will stand 
impregnable by the united will of all our people. 






THIti Constihitional Auemhly declares its firm and solemn 
resolee to proclaim India as an Independent Socerehjn Republic 
and to draw up for hei future (fore/ nance a Constitution, 

WHKREIN the territories that now comprise British India, the 
territories that now fot/n the Indian States, and such other parts of 
India as are outside British India and the Stales as well as such 
other tirritories as are willin/j to be eonstituted into the Independent 
Sor/rei/jn India, shall be a Union of them all and 

WHEREIN the said territories, whether with their present 
boundaries or with sueh others as may be determined by the 
Constituent Assembly and thereafter according to the Law of the 
Constitution, shall possess and retain the status of autonomous 
hnits, together with residuary powers, and exercise (dl powers and 
functions of goi^emment and administration, sar>e and except such 
poicers and functions as are nested in or asdgned to the Ionian, or 
as are inherent or implied in the Union or resulting therefrom , and 

WHEREIN all power and authority of the Soi'^ereign Inde^ 
pendent India, its constituent parts and organs of gouemment, are 
derived from the people, and 

WHEREIN shall be guaranteed and secured to cdJ the people of 
India justice, socied, economic and political: equality of status, of 
opportunity, and before the law, freedom of thought, expression, 
belief, faith, worship, vocation, assodaUon and action, subject to 
law and public morality ; and 

WHEREIN adequate safeguards shall be provided for minori- 
ties, backward and tribal areas, and depressed and other backward 
classes; and 

WHEREBY shall he mednMned the integrity of the territory 
of the Republic and its sovereign fights on land, sea and air accord 
ing to justUte and the law of mp^Sied nedions; and 

a 

fHI$ ancient land attain iti dgkiful and hanonred pkm4n the 
world and make its full and eonmbuihn to the promUon 

of y»oftd peace and the welfare of mankind, . ' 
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SpEUCU OBI.IVSRKD by P. jAWAHABJUt. NbHRU 
ON Tint OBJBCTIVB RESOLUTION 

Sir, this is the fifth day of this first session of the 
Constituent Assembly.. Thus far we have laboured 
on certain provisional and procedural matters which 
are essential. We, have a clear field to work uiK>n ; 
we have to prepare the ground and we have been 
doing that these few days. We have still much to 
do. We have to pass^our jtules of Procedure and 



to appoint Committees and the like, before' we can 
proceed to the real step, to the real work of this 
Constituent Assembly, that is^ the high adventure of 
giving shape, in the printed and t«^itten wpr<$ to n 
Nation's dream and aspiration, lint eveni.,.|iipw,; ^ 
this stage, it is surely desirable tiiat we sh^d giVe 
some indication to ourselves,, to thosn who flotdc to 
tills Assemhiy, to those millions id tb^ eotm^ who . 
are loidiing^ t^ to tts and to the wthld at Ittgei as 
to What .ief iii|| do, what we seek to a^eife. wlnttier 
wd'.are'l^ihgji|,,It .is with^ this purpt^' that' I have 
,,plac|^ .'Ithis ;-lU^abh^hh.' 

and'-pist,' .if.-is .swnething. macls^ia^ 
.a’'reikiitolion; liii' a.:Declarati(m... ' It is,a.'.i|^:''i^ito^:(^'v. 


It is a pledge and an undertaking and it is for all 
of us, I hope, a dedication. And 1 wish this House, 
if I may say so respectfully, should consider the 
Resolution not in a spirit of narrow legal wording, 
but rather to look at the spirit behind the Resolution. 
Words are magic things often enough, but even the. 
magic of words sometimes cannot convey the magic 
of the human spirit and of a Nation's passion. And 
so, I cannot say that this Resolution at all conveys 
tlie passion that lies in the hearts and the minds of 
the Indian people to-day. It seeks very feebly to 
tell the world of what wc have thought or dreamt 
of so long, and what we now hope to achieve in 
the near future. It is in that .spirit that I venture 
to place this Resolution before the House and it is 
in that spirit that I trust the House will receive it 
and ultimately pass it. And may 1, Sir, also, with 
all respect, suggest to you and to the House that, 
when the time conies for the passing of this Resolu- 
tion, let it not be done in thn.iormal way by the 
raising of hands, but mudi more solemnly, by all 
of us standing up and thus taking this pledge anew. 

The House knows that there are many absentees 
here and many members who have a right to come 
here, have not come. We regret that fact becau.se 
we should have liked to associate with ourselves as 
many people, as many representatives from the diffe- 
rent parts of India and different groups as possible. 
We have undertaken a tremendous task and we seek 
tlie co-operation of all people in that task ; because 
the future of India that we have envisaged is not 
confined to any group or section or province, but 
it cmnprises aU the four hundr^ milli'on peopile of 
India, and it is with deep regret that we find some 
laches empty mid some colleagues, who might have 
been here, abtont, I do feel, I do hope that they 
\viR come and that , tiiis House, in its il^ture stages, 
wiU ksve tile benefit of tiie co-operation of aU. Mean- 
while, there is a duty cast itoon tis and that is to 
betf the abtontees in mind, to remember always that 
we ire here ''not cme. party Or one 

^ 'fii^p; ']but' ^ aa'^'a whole '.and. - 

;atWaiy6 '..to '.Wdiiu^ hundr.ed- 

mflliopS': .4^ ..;''We''.''are '.all now,.: .'in- - 

'.fe^ectiVe' 

'''.or.''':;that.vgtoup.. ''to. 

'va#:' 
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it seems to me the time has come when we should, 
60 far as we arc capable of it, rise above our ordinary 
selves and party disimtes and think of the great pro- 
blem before us in the widest and most tolerant and 
most effective manner so that, whatever we may 
produce, should be worthy of India as a whole and 
should be such that the world should recognise that 
we have fiwctioned, as we should have functioned, 
in this high adventure. 

There is another person who is absent here and 
who must be in the minds of many of us today — 
the great leader of our people, the father of our 
Nation — who has been the architect of this Assembly 
and all that has gone before it and possibly of much 
that will follow. He is not here because, in pursuit 
of his ideals, he is ceaselessly working in a far comer 
of India. But 1 have no doubt that his spirit hovers 
over this place and blesses our undertaking. 

As I stand here. Sir, I feel the weight of all 
manner of things crowding around me. We are at 
tlie end of an era and possibly very soon we sha^ 
embark upon a new age ; and my mind goes back 
to the great past of India, to the 5,000 years of 
India’s history, from the very dawn of that history 
which might be considered almost the dawm of human 
history, till today. All that past crowds around me 
and exhilarates me and, at the same time, somewhat 
oppresses me. Am I worthy of that past? When I 
think also of the future, the greater future I hojie, 
standing on this sword’s edge of the present between 
this mighty pa.st and the mightier future, I tremble 
a little and feel overwhelmed by this mighty task. 
We have come here at a strange moment in India’s 
history. 1 do not know but I do feel that there is 
some magic in this moment of transition from the 
old to the new, something of that magic which one 
sees when 4he night turns into day and even though 
the day may be a cloudy one, it is day after all, 
When the douds move away, we oan see the suu 
later on. Because of all this I find a little difSculty 
in addressing this Hooao and putting all my ideas 
before it and I fed also that in this long snocesSi(Ai& 
of thousands of ySars, I See the mightur figutes tlMt 
have come and gone aW 1 see dso the long suceesdon 
of our comrades who have laboured for the freedom 
of India. And how we atend on the verge of this 
peaaing ege,. trying, labouring, to usher in the new, 
X am sure tho Bouse will fad the aoleinnity of Bds 
momeot lad wfU endeavour to treat thia lUm^utian 
whioh it ia my proud jwivUage to place hetoto ft th 
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that solemn manner. I believe there are a large 
number of amendments coming before the House. 
I have not seen most of them. It is open to the 
Home, to any member of this House, to move any' 
amendment and it is for the House to accept it or 
reject it, but I would, with all respect, suggest that 
this is not a moment for us to be technical and legal 
about small matters when we have big things to face, 
big things to say and big things to do, and therefore 
I would hope that the Home would consider tliis 
Kesolntion in this big manner and not lose itself in 
wordy quarrels and squabbles. 

I think also of the variom Constitucut Assem- 
blies tliat have gone before and of what tode place 
at the making of the great American nation when 
the fathers jof that nation met and fashioned out a 
constitution which has stood the test of so many 
years, more than a century and a half, and of the 
great nation which has resulted, which has been 
built up on the basis of that Constitution. My mind 
goes back to that mighty revolution which took place 
also over 150 years ago and to that Constituent 
Assembly that met in that graciom and lovely city of 
Paris which has fought so many battles for free- 
dom, to the difficulties tliat that Constituent Assem- 
bly had and to how the King and other autlioritics 
came in its way, and still it continued. The House 
will remember that when these difficulties came and 
even the room for a meeting was denied to the then 
Comtituent Assembly, they betook themselves to an 
open tennis court and met there and took the oath, 
wliich is called the Oatii of the Tennis Court, that 
they continued meeting in spite of Kings, in spite of 
the others, and did not disperse till they had finished 
the task they had undertaken. Well, I trust that it 
is in that solemn spirit that we too are meeting here 
and that wS, too, whether we meet in this chamber or 
other chamhers, or in the fields or in the market- 
place, will go on meeting and continue our work till 
we have finished it. 

Then my mind goes back to a more reeent revo- 
Intton which gave rise to a new type of State, the 
tovoltttioin ritot took place in Russia and out of which 
has adMu ttto tToioo of the Soviet Social^ Republics, 
another mighty eountry which is playing a tremen- 
dous pert in ^ world, tMSf: wly a mighty country 

t So bnr hdnd tost hank to HMsse great mesmples 
and wo tMt to toattt from their an^eees and to 
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thdr failorcii. Perhaps we may not be able to avoid 
failurcb because isoine measure of failure is inherent 
in human effort. Nevmthcless, we shall advance, I 
am certain, in spite of obstructions and difficulties, 
and achieve and realise the dream tliat we have 
dreamt so lonff. In this Resolution which the House 
knows, has be^ drafted with exa'cding care, we 
have tried* to avoid sasring too much or too little, it 
becomes just a ^ious resolution and nothing more. 
If you say too much, it encroaches on the functions 
of those who are going to draw up a constitution, 
that is, on the functions of this House. This Reso- 
lution is not a part of the constitution we arc going 
to draw up, and it must not be looked at as such. 
This House has perfect freedom to draw up that 
Constitution and when others come into this House, 
they will have perfect freedom too to fashion that 
constitution. This Resolution therefore steers be- 
tween these two extremes and lays down only certain 
fundamentals which I do believe, no group or party 
and hardly any individual in India can dispute. We 
say that it is our firm and solemn resolve to have 
an Independent Sovereign Republic. India is bound 
to lie sovereign, it is bound to be indciiendent and 
it is bound to be a republic. I will not go into the 
arguments about monarchy and the rest, but obvious- 
ly we cannot .produce monarchy in India out of 
nothing. It is not there. If it is to be an indepen- 
dent and sovereign State, we arc not going to have 
an external monarchy and we cannot have a search 
for some local monarchies. It must inevitably be a 
republic. Now, some friends have raised the ques- 
tion ; '‘Why have you not put in the uord ‘demo- 
cratic* hoe?*' Well, 1 told -them that it h con- 
ceivable, of coitfse, that a republic may not be 
democratic but the whole of our past is witness to 
this fact that wc .stand for democratic institutions. 
Obviously, we are aiming at democracy and nothing 
less than a democracy. What form of democracy, 
what shape it might take is another matter. The 
democracies of the present day, many of them in 
liurope and elsewhere, have played a great part in 
the world's progress. Yet it may be doubtful if 
those democracies may not have to change their shape 
somewhat before long if they have to remain com- 
pletely democratic. Wc arc not going just to copy, 
I hope, a certain democratic procedure or an insti- 
tution of a ao-called demoaatic country. We may 
improve m .on lit. In any event, whatever system nf 
goveminet < wl may establish here must fit in with 
the|eni|^ of ouripeople and be acceptahijt to them, 
'iil'e *ail9 tor democracy. It will be for this House 


to determine w'hat shape to give to that democracy, 
the fullest democracy, I hope. The House will 
notice tliat in this Resolution, although we have not 
used the word 'democratic’ because wc thought it is 
obvious that the word ‘republic* contains that word 
and wc did not w'ant to use unnecsssary words and 
redundant words, but wc have done something much 
more than using the word. We have given the con- 
tent of democracy in this Resolution and not only 
the content of democracy but the content, if I may 
say so, of economic democracy in this Resolution. 
Others might take objection to this Resolution on 
tlic ground that wc Iiave not said that it should be a 
Socialist Slate. Well, I stand for Socialism and, I 
hope, India will stand for Socialism and that India 
will go towards the comstilution of a Socialist State 
and I do believe that the whole world will have to 
go that way. Wliat form of Socialism again is 
another matter for your consideration. But the raaui 
thing is that in such a Resolution, if, m accordance 
with Jiiy own desire, I had put in tliat we want a 
Socialist Stale, wc would have put in something which 
ipay be agreeable to many and may not be agreeable 
to some and we wanted this Resolution not to be 
controversial in regard to such matters. Therefore, 
wc have laid down, not theoietical words and for- 
mulae, but rather the content of the thing W'e desire. 
This is important and I take it there can be nu dis- 
pute about it. Some people have pointed out to me 
lhat our mentioning a republic may somewhat dis- 
please the Rulers of Indian States. It is pos.sible tliot 
this may displease them. But I want to make it clear 
personally and the House knows, that I do not believe 
in the monarchial S 3 rstem anywhere, and that in the 
world today monarchy is a fast disappearing institu- 
tion. Nevertheless, it is not a question of my iiersonal 
belief in this matter. Our view in regard to these 
Indian States has been, for many years, first of all 
that the people of those States mast share completely 
in the freedom to come, It is quite inconceivable to 
me that there should be different standards and 
degrees of freedom as between the people of the States 
and the people outside the Stitogs. In what manner 
the States will be parts of that Union, that is a matter 
for this Hrasb to consider with the representatives 
of the States. And, I hope in ell matters relating 
to tlie States, this fiouae will deal with the real re- 
presentatives of the States. We are perfectly will- 
ing, I take it, to deal in such matters as appertain to 
them, with the Rulers or their repreaentatiires also, 
but Anally when we make a constitution for India, 
it must be through the rcprtoeutptivea of the people 
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of the States as with the rest of India, who arc 
present here. In any event, we may lay down or 
agree that the measure of freedom must be the same 
m the States as elsewhere. It is a ])ossibility and 
IMNbonally I should like a measure of uniformity too 
m regard to the apparatus and nmebinery of Govern* 
incnt. Ncvcrthcles.s, this is a point to be considered 
m co-ot>eration and in consultation with the States. 
1 do not wish, and I imagine this Constituent 
Assembly will not like, to impose anything on the 
States against their will. If the i>cople of a particular 
State desire to have a certain form of administration, 
even though it might be monarchical, it is open to 
them to have it. The House will remember that even 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations today, Eire 
IS a Republic and yet in many nays it is a member 
of the British Commonwealth. So, it is a couceiv* 
able thing. What will happen, I do not know, 
because that is partly for this House and partly for 
otliers to decide. There is no incongruity or im- 
possibility about a certain definite form of adminis- 
tration in the States, provided there is complete 
freedom and responsible Governiiiunt thci6 and ‘HP 
peoiilc really are in charge. If monarchical figure- 
heads are approved by the people of the State, of a 
jiarticular State, whether I like it or not, I certainly 
will not bke to interfere. So I wish to make it clear 
that so far as this Resolution or Declaration is con- 
cerned, it does not interfere in any way with any 
future work that this Constituent Assembly may do, 
with any future negotiations that it may undertake. 
Only in one sense, if you like, it limits our work, if 
you call that a limitation, Le., we adhere to certain 
fundamental propositions whicli are laid down in 
this Declaration. Those fundamental iiropositions, I 
submit, arc not controversial in any real sense of the 
word. Nobody challenges them in India and ncibody 
ought to dhallenge them and if anybody does 
challenge, well, we accept that challenge and we 
hold our position. 

Well, Sir, we are going to make a constitution 
for India and it is obviouii that what we are goiAg 
to dp in India, is going to have a powerful effect *on 
the rest of tiie world, not only beegiAie a new ^ 
independent nation cones ont into tiie arena of tlla 
world, but because 9f the very <bict that India is 
such a country that by vb’tue, npt only of her larlre 
else and popu^tion, bnt of her eacmioua fesourcea 
and her abdity to exploit those resontcea, idle cah 
imwedhrtsly pbiy an hhpeiMnnt nnff a vlMl part ill 
wothl iffeira, on the entfe of freedom 


‘ as we Ve today, India has begun to play an imp<»rtant 
part in world affaiia. Therefore, it is right that the 
framers of our Constitution should alwasrs bear this 
larger international aspect in mind. 

Wc approach the world in a friendly way. We 
want to make friends with all countries. We want 
to make friends, in spite of the long history of 
conflict in the past, with England also. The House 
knows that recently I paid a visit to England. I 
was reluctant to go for reasons which the House 
knows well. Bui I went because of a personal 
request from the Prime Minister of Great Britain. I 
w'eut and I met with courtesy everywhere. And 
yet at this psychologicdl moment in India’s history 
when w'c wanted, when we hungered for messages 
of cheer,, friendship and co-operation from all over 
the world, and more esjiecially from England, because 
of the post contact and conflict between us, un- 
fOTtunately, I came back withoul any message of 
cheer, but with a large measure of disappointment, 
I hope that the new difficulties that have arisen, as 
every one knows, because of the recent statements 
made by the British Cabinet and by others in 
authority there, will not come in our w'ay and that 
wc shall yet succeed in going ahead with the co- 
operation of all of us liere and those who have not 
come. It has bo^ a blow to me, and it has hurt 
me that just at the moment when we ore going to 
stride ahead, obstructions were placed in our way, 
new limitations were menU4|g(ed which had not been 
mentioned previoudy and new methods of procedure 
were suggested. I do not wish to challenge the bona 
fides of any person, but I wish to say that what- 
ever the legal aspect of the thing might be, there 
ore moments when law is a very feeble reed to rely 
upon, when we have to deal with a nation which is 
full of the passion for freedom. Most of us here 
during the past^aoy years, for a generation or 
more, have ofteiPtaken part in the; struggle for 
India's freedom. We have gone tltrough the valley 
of the shadow. We are usi^ to it and if necessity 
arises, we shall go through it again. Nevertheless, 
through all this long period, we have thought of the 
time wheu we shall have an opportuniQr, not merely 
to strmtgle, not mereb^ to destroy, but to couatruct 
and create. And now, when it appeared thgt the 
time w«s coihinff for oonStmetive #ort in a free 
India to wbioh wo hMl; foriwd wifft joy, fresh 
ilifllmltiea nro p tooed in our way at such a moment. 
It idmeb fhSitb Wbatottr frdWi tmffbt be beduuff all 
l^ii, peeffiie who are aide and OtmAer and very intetti- 
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gent, Mmehow lack the imaginative daring which 
should aocompanjr great offices. For, if you have to 
deal with any people, you have to understand them 
imaginatively ; you should understand them emo- 
tionally : and of course, you have also to understand 
tlieqi intellCQtually. One of tlic unfortunate legacies 
of the past, has been that there has been no imagina- 
tion ill the utldei^Standing of the Indian problem. 
People have often indulged in, or have presumed 
to give us advice, not realising that India, as she is 
constituted today, waifto no one's advice and no 
one's imposition upon her. The only way to 
influence India is through friendship and co-cqicra- 
tion and goodwill. Any attempt at imposition, the 
slightest trace of patronage, is resented and will be 
resented. We have tried, I think honestly, in the 
last few months in spite of the difficulties that have 
faced us, to create an atmosphere of co-operation. 
We shall continue that endeavour. But 1 do very 
much fear that that atmosphere will be impaired if 
there is not sufficient and adequate response from 
others. Nevertheless, because we arc bent on great 
tasks, I hoi>c and trust that we shall continue that 
endeavour and I do hope that, if we continue, we • 
shall succvud. Where ne have to deal w'ith our own 
countrymen, we qiust continue that endeavour even 
though in our opinion some countrymen of ours take 
a wrong path. For, after all, we have to work 
together in this country and we have inevitably to 
co-oi>erate, if nut today, tomorrow or the day after. 
Therefore, we have to as'oid in the present anything 
which might create a new difficulty in the iTeation 
of that future which we are working for. Therefore, 


so far as our own countrymen are concerned, we 
must try our utmost to gain their* co-operation in the 
largest measure. • But, co-operation cannot mean the 
giving up of the fundamental ideals on which we 
have stood and on which we should stand. It is not 
co-operation to surrender everything that has given 
meaning to onr lives. Apart from that, as 1 said, 
we seek the co-operation of England even at this 
stage whicli is full of suspicion of each other. We 
feel that if that co-operation is denied, it will be 
injurious to India, certainly to some extent, probably 
more so to England, and, to some extent, to the 
world at large. We have just come out of the World 
War and people talk vaguely and rather widely of 
new wars to come. At such a moment this New 
India is taking birth— renascent, vital, fcarles.s. 
Perhaps it is a suitable moment for this new birth 
to take place out of this tifrmoil in the world. But 
we have to be clear-eyed at this moment,— we, who 
have this heavy ta^ of consti^t^on-building. We 
have to think of this tremendods pro.s]K!Ct of the 
present and the greater prospect of the future and 
wt get lost in seeking small grains for this group or 
^t. In this Constituent Assembly we are function- 
ing on a w'orld stage and the eyes of the world are 
uimn us and the eyes of our entire past are uix>n us. 
Our past is witness to what we arc doing here and 
though tlie future is still unborn, the fufrve too 
somehow looks at us, I think, and so I would beg 
of this* House to consider this Resolution in this 
mighty prospect of our past, of the ttumoil of the 
present and of die great and unborn future that is 
going to take place soon. 






